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PREFACE. 

THE  design  of  this  publication  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  rulers  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  citizens  of  high  standing  in  this  Metropolis,  to  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
with  which  any  country  can  be  afflicted.  And,  if  greatness  of  thought,  force  of 
reasoning,  brilliancy  of  imagination,  splendour  of  eloquence  and  ardency  oi 
devotion  can  interest  an  enlightened  and  virtuous  community,  Sauriri*s  Ser- 
mon on  tht  repentance  of  the.  unchaste  woman  will  not  fail  to  produce  that 
effect.  It  is  recommended,  particularly  so,  to  parents  and  guardians  of  youth, 
and  all  good  citizens,  in  the  confident  hope  that  we  shall  all  remember  the 
truth  of  one  assertion  in  the  sermon  ;  for  God  is  righteous,  that  "  ONE  SUCH 
HOUSE  suffered  in  a  city  is  enough  to  draw  down  the  curse  of  heaven  on  a 
•whole  protince,  a  -whole  kingdom." 


SERMON. 


THE  REPENTANCE  OF  THE  UNCHASTE  WOMAN. 

LCKE  vii.  36—50. 

And  one  of  the  pharisees  desired  him  that  he  would  eat  with  him.  And  h« 
went  into  the  pharisee^s  house,  and  sat  down  to  meat.  And  behold,  a  wo- 
man in  the  city,  which  was  a  sinner,  when  she  knew  that  Jesus  sat  at  meat 
in  the  pharisee's  house,  brought  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment,  and  stood  at 
hi<?  feet  behind  him  weeping,  and  began  to  wash  his  feet  with  tears,  and  did 
wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  bead,  and  kissed  his  feet,  afld  anointed  them 
with  the  ointment.  Now  when  the  pharisee  which  had  bidden  him,  saw  it, 
he  spake  within  himself,  saying,  this  man,  if  he  were  a  prophet,  would  have 
known  who,  and  what  manner  of  woman  this  is  that  toucheth  him  ;  for  she  is 
a  sinner.  And  Jesus,  answering,  said  unto  him,  Simon,  I  have  somewhat  to 
say  unto  thee.  And  he  saith,  master,  say  on.  There  was  a  certain  creditor, 
which  had  two  debtors :  the  one  owed  five  hundred  pence,  and  the  other 
fifty.  And  when  they  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  frankly  forgave  them  both. 
Tell  me,  therefore,  which  of  them  will  love  him  most?  Simon  answered  and 
said,  I  suppose  that  he  to  whom  he  forgave  most.  And  he  said  unto  him, 
thou  hast  rightly  judged.  And  he  turned  to  the  woman,  and  said  unto  Si- 
mon, seest  thou  this  woman?  I  entered  into  thine  house,  thou  gavest  me  no 
water  for  my  feet:  but  she  hath  washed  my  feet  with  tears,  and  wiped  them 
•with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss  :  but  this  woman,  since 
the  time  I  came  in,  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.  Mino  head  with  oil 
thou  didst  not  anoint:  but  this  woman  hath  anointed  my  feet  with  ointment. 
Wherefore  1  say  unto  thee,  her  sins  which  are  many,  are  forgiven ;  for  she 
loved  much  :  but  to  whom  little  is  forgiren,  the  same  loveth  little.  And  he 
said  unto  her,  thy  sins  are  forgiven.  And  they  that  sat  at  meat  with  him, 
began  to  say  within  themselves,  who  is  this  that  forgiveth  sins  also  ?  And  he 
said  to  the  woman,  thy  faith  hath  saved  thee :  go  in  peace. 

LET  me  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  for  his  mercies  are  great: 
but  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  14.  This  was 
the  request  that  David  made,  in  the  most  unhappy  moment  of  his  life. 
A  prophet  sent  by  an  r.venging  God  came  to  bring  him  a  choice  of 
afflictions,  /  offer  thee  thr&e  things,  choose  thee  one  of  them,  that  I  may 
do  it  unto  thee.  Shall  seven  years  of  famine  come  unto  thee  inJhy  land  ? 
or  vilt  thou  flee  three  months  before  thine  enemies,  ~&hile  they  pursue 
thee  ?  or  that  there  be  three  days  pestilence  in  thy  land  ?  Abtw  advise, 
and  see  -johat  answer  I  shall  return  to  him  that  sent  me,  ver.  12,  &c. 

What  a  proposal  was  this  to  a  man  accustomed  to  consider  heaven 
-as  a  source  of  benedictions  and  favours  !  Henceforth  he  was  to  con- 
sider it  only  as  a  cavern  of  thunder  and  lightning,  flashing-  and 
rolling  and  ready  to  strike  him  dead !  which  of  these  punishments 
will  he  choose?  Which  of  them  could  he  choose  without  reproach- 
ing himself  in  future  that  he  had  chosen  the  worst  ?  Which  would 
YOU  have  chosen  had  you  been  in  his  place,  my  brethren  ? 


vou  have  determined  for  war  ?  Could  you  have  borne  the  bare  idea 
of  it?  Could  you  have  endured  to  see  the  once  victorious  armies 
of  Israel  led  in  triumph  by  an  enemy,  the  ark  of  the  Lord  a  captive, 
a  cruel  and  barbarous  soldiery  reducing  a  kingdom  to  ashes,  razing 
fortresses,  ravaging  a  harvest,  and  destroying  in  a  moment  the  hope 
of  the  whole  year?  Would  you  have  determined  for  famine  ?  Would 
you  have  chosen  to  have  the  heaven  become  as  iron,  and  the  earth 
brass,  the  seed  dying  in  the  earth,  or  the  corn  burning  before  it  was 
ripe.  The  locust  eating  what  the  palmer  worm  hath  left,  and  the  canker 
worm  eating  what  the  locust  hath  left,  Joel,  i.  4.  men  snatching  bread 
from  one  another's  hands,  struggling  between  life  and  death,  and 
starving  till  food  would  afford  no  nourishment?  Would  you  have  chos- 
en mortality  ?  Could  you  have  reconciled  yourselves  to  the  terrible 
times  in  which  contagion  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  carries  its  deadly 
poison  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  from  city  to  city,  from  house  to 
house  ;  a  time  in  which  social  living  is  at  an  end,  when  each  is 
wholly  employed  in  guarding  himself  from  danger,  and  hath  no  op- 
portunity to  take  care-  of  others;  when  the  father  flees  from  the 
sight  of  the  son,  the  son  from  that  of  the  father,  the  wife  avoids  the 
husband,  the  husband  the  wife ;  when  each  dreads  the  sight  of  the 
person  he  most  esteems,  and  receives,  and  communicates  poisonous 
and  deadly  infection  ?  These  are  the  dreadful  punishments  out  of 
which  God  required  guilty  David  to  choose  one.  These  he  was  to 
weigh  in  a  balance,  while  he  agitated  the  mournful  question,  which 
of  the  three  shall  I  choose  for  my  lot?  However,  he  determines. 
Let  me  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  for  his  mercies  are  great :  but  let 
me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man.  He  thought,  that  immediate  strokes 
from  the  hand  of  a  God,  merciful  though  displeased,  would  be  most 
tolerable.  He  could  conceive  nothing  more  terrible  than  to  see  be- 
tween God  and  himself  men,  who  would  intercept  his  looks,  and 
who  would  prevent  his  access  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

My  brethren,  the  wish  of  David  under  his  consternation  may 
direct  ours  in  regard  to  all  the  spots  that  have  defiled  our  lives. 
True,  the  eyes  ©f  God  are  infinitely  more  pure  than  those  of  men. 
He  indeed  discovers  frailties  in  our  lives,  which  have  escaped  our 
notice,  and  if  our  heart  condemns  us,  God  is  greater  than  our  heart. 
It  is  true,  he  hath  punishments  to  inflict  on  us  infinitely  more  dread- 
ful than  any  mankind  can  invent,  and  if  men  can  kill  the  body,  God  is 
able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell.  However,  this  Almighty 
God,  this  terrible,  this  avenging  God  is  a  merciful  God,  great  are  his 
tender  mercies:  but  men,  men  are  cruel,  yea,  the  very  men,  who 
allow  themselves  to  live  in  the  most  shameful  licentiousness,  men 
who  have  the  most  need  of  the  patience  of  others,  men  who  them- 
selves deserve  the  most  rigorous  punishment,  these  very  men  are 
usually  void  of  all  pity  for  their  fellows.  Behold  a  famous  example. 
The  unchaste  woman  in  the  text  experienced  both,  and  by  turns 
made  trial  of  the  judgment  of  God,  and  the  judgment  of  men.  But 
she  met  with  a  very  different  treatment.  In  Jesus  Christ  she  found 
a  very  severe  legislator,  who  left  her  awhile  to  shed  tears,  and 
very  bitter  tears  ;  a  legislator,  who  left  her  awhile  to  her  own  grief, 
and  sat  and  paw  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  her  features  distorted  ; 


but  who  soon  took  care  to  dry  up  her  tears,  and  to  address  this 
comfortable  language  to  her,  Go  in  peace.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
hands  of  men  she  found  nothing  but  barbarity  and  cruelty.  She 
heard  a  supercilious  pharisee,  endeavour  to  arm  against  her  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind,  try  to  persuade  him  to  denounce  her  sen- 
tence of  death,  even  while  she  was  repenting  of  her  sins,  and  do  his 
utmost  to  cause  condemnation  to  flow  from  the  very  fountain  of  grace 
and  mercy. 

It  is  this  instructive,  this  comfortable  history,  that  we  set  before 
vou  to-day,  and  which  presents  three  very  different  objects  to  our 
meditation,  the  conduct  of  the  incontinent  woman,  that  of  the  phar- 
isee, and  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  conduct  of  the  woman, 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  our  Saviour,  you  see  the  principal  characters 
of  repentance.  In  that  of  the  pharisee  you  may  observe  the  venom, 
that  not  unfrequently  infects  the  judgments,  which  mankind  make 
of  one  another.  And  in  that  of  Jesus  Christ  you  may  behold  free 
and  generous  emotions  of  pity,  mercy  and  compassion.  Let  us  enter 
into  the  matter. 

1.  Let  us  first  observe  the  incontinent  woman,  now  become  a  peni- 
tent. The  question  most  controverted  by  interpreters,  and  very 
differently  answered  by  them,  is  that,  which  in  our  opinion  is  the 
least  important,  that  is,  who  was  this  woman?  Not  that  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  her  person,  and  the  history  of  her  life,  would  not  be 
very  proper,  by  explaining  the  nature  of  her  sins,  to  give  us  a  just 
idea  of  her  repentance,  and  so  contribute  to  elucidate  the  text:  but 
because,  though  we  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains,  we  have 
found  nothing  on  this  article  worthy  to  be  proposed  to  critical  hear- 
ers, who  insist  upon  being  treated  as  rational  men,  and  who  refuse 
to  determine  a  point  without  evidence. 

I  know,  some  expositors,  misled  by  a  resemblance  between  this 
anointing  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter of  St.  John,  when  our  Saviour  supped  with  Lazarus,  have  sup- 
posed that  the  woman  here  spoken  of  was  the  same  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Lazarus,  who  paid  such  a  profound  attention  to  the  discourse 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  who,  according  to  the  evangelist,  anointed  ihc 
Lord  with  ointment,  and  "wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair.  And  as  other 
parts  of  the  gospel  speak  of  another  Mary  called  Magdalen,  some 
have  thought  that  Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  Mary  Magdalen, 
out  of  whom  it  is  said,  Jesus  Christ  had  cast  seven  devils,  and  the  wo- 
man of  our  text,  were  one  and  the  same  person. 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  on  these  discussions.  It  is  sufficient 
to  know,  first,  that  the  woman  here  in  question^  lived  in  the  city  of 
Nain,  which  sufficiently  distinguishes  her  from  Mary  the  sister  of 
Lazarus,  who  was  of  Bethany,  and  from  Mary  Magdalen,  who  pro- 
bably was  so  called,  because  she  was  born  at  Magdala,  a  little  town 
in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Secondly,  the  woman  of  our  text  was  one 
of  a  bad  life,  that  is  to  say,  guilty  of  impurity.  The  original  word 
signifies  a  sinner.  This  term  sometimes  signifies  in  scripture  the 
condition  of  such  as  lived  out  of  the  covenant,  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
used  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  where  St.  Paul  calls  pagans 
sinners:  but  the  word  is  applied  in  Greek  authors  to  those  women, 


were  snch  as  all  the  circumstances  of  our  history  engage  us  to 
consider  this  woman.  Though  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  sin  of 
this  woman  in  general,  yet  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  particu- 
lar kind,  whether  it  had  been  adultery,  or  prostitution,  or  only  some 
one  criminal  intrigue.  Our  reflections  will  by  turns  regard  each  of 
these  conditions.  In  fine,  it  is  highly  probable,  b  >th  by  the  discourse 
of  the  pharisee,  and  by  the  ointment,  with  which  this  woman  anoint- 
ed the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  she  was  a  person  of  some  fortune. 
This  is  all  I  know  on  this  sort  of  question.  Should  any  one  require 
more,  1  should  not  blush  to  avow  my  ignorance,  and  to  recommend 
hiTi  to  guides  wiser  than  any  I  have  the  honour  of  being  acquainted 
with,  or  to  such  as  possess  that,  which  in  my  opinion,  of  all  the  talents 
of  learned  men,  seems  to  me  least  to  be  envied,  I  mean  that  of  hav- 
ing fixed  opinions  on  doubtful  subjects  unsupported  by  any  solid 
arguments. 

We  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  principal  circumstances  of  the 
life  of  this  sinner ;  and  to  put  our  observations  into  a  kind  of  order 
we  will  examine  first  her  grief — next,  the  Saviour  to  whom  she  ap- 
piied — then,  the  love  that  inflamed  her — and  lastly,  the  courage, 
with  which  she  was  animated.  In  these  four  circumstances  we  ob- 
serve four  chief  characters  of  repentance.  First,  Repentance  must 
be  lively,  and  accompanied  with  keen  remorse.  Our  sinner  weeps, 
and  ner  tears  speak  the  language  of  her  heart.  Secondly,  Repen- 
tance must  be  wise  in  its  application.  Our  sinner  humbles  herself 
at  the  feet  of  him,  who  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours 
on/y,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  -whole  world,  I  John  ii.  2.  Thirdly, 
Repentance  must  \te  tender  in  its  exercise,  and  acts  of  divine  love 
roust  take  place  of  the  love  of  sin.  Fourthly,  Repentance  must  be 
bold.  Our  sinner  surmounts  all  the  scruples  dictated  by  false  honour, 
she  goes  into  the  house  of  the  pharisee,  and  acknowledges  her  mis- 
conduct in  the  presence  of  all  the  guests,  and  was  no  more  ashamed 
to  disavow  her  former  crimes  than  she  had  been  to  commit  them. 

We  consider,  in  the  repentance  of  this  woman  the  grief  \viih 
which  she  was  penetrated.  Repentance  must  be  accompanied  with 
keen  remorse.  It  is  the  chief  character  of  it.  In  whatever  class  of 
unchaste  people  this  woman  ought  to  be  placed,  whether  she  had 
been  a  common  prostitute,  or  an  adulteress,  or  whether  being  unmar- 
ried she  had  abandoned  herself  for  once  to  criminal  voluptuousness, 
she  had  too  much  reason  to  weep  and  lament.  If  she  had  been 
guilty  of  prostitution,  she  could  not  shed  tears  too  bitter.  Can  any 
colours  sufficiently  describe  a  woman,  who  is  arrived  at  such  a  pitch 
of  impurity  as  to  eradicate  every  degree  of  modesty ;  a  woman  let- 
ting herself  out  to  infamy,  and  giving  herself  up  to  the  highest 
bidder;  one  who  publickly  devotes  herself  to  the  greatest  excesses, 
whose  house  is  a  school  of  abomination,  whence  proceed  those  de- 
testable maxims,  which  poison  the  minds  of  men,  and  those  infa- 
mous debaucheries,  which  infect  the  body,  and  throw  whole  fami- 
lies into  a  state  of  putrefaction  ?  It  is  saying  too  little  to  affirm,  that 
'his  woman  ought  to  shed  fritter  tears  at  the  recollection  of  her 
scandalous  and  dissolute  life.  The  priests  and  magistrates,  and 
people  of  Nain  ought  to  have  covered  themselves  in  sackcloth 


and  ashes  for  having  tolerated  such  a  house,  for  not  having  one 
spark  of  the  zeal  of  Phrnehas  the  son  of  Eleazar,  Num.  xxv.  1 1 .  For 
having  left  one  stone  upon  another  as  a  monument  of  the  profligacy 
of  the  city,  and  for  not  having  erased  the  very  foundations  of  such 
a  house,  though  they,  who  were  employed  in  the  business,  had  been 
buried  in  the  ruins  One  such  house  suffered  in  a  city  is  enough  to 
draw  down  the  curse  of  heaven  on  a  whole  province,  a  whole 
kingdom. 

Rome,  what  a  fair  opportunity  have  I  now  to  confound  thee  !  Am 
I  not  able  to  produce  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  world  full  proof  of 
thy  shame  end  infamy  ?  Do  not  a  part  of  thy  revenues  proceed  from 
a  tax  on  prostitution?  Are  not  prostitutes  of  both  sexes  thy  nursing 
fathers*  and  nursing  mothers  ;  is  not  the  holy  sec  in  part  supported, 
to  use  the  language  of  scripture,  by  the  hire  of  a  ivhore,  and  the 
price  of  a  dog?  Deut  xxiii.  18.  But  alas  !  I  should  leave  thee  too 
much  reason  to  retort.  I  should  fear,  you  would  oppose  our  excesses 
against  your  excesses  I  should  have  too  much  reason  to  fear  a  wound 
by  the  dart  shot  at  thee.  I  should  tremble  lest  thou  shouldst  draw 
it  smoking  from  thine  own  unclean  heart,  and  lodge  it  in  ours.  O 
God !  teach  my  hands  to  day  to  war,  and  my  fingers  to  fight.  My 
brethren,  should  access  to  this  pulpit  be  forever  forbidden  to  us  in 
future  ;  though  I  were  sure  this  discourse  would  be  considered  as  a 
torch  of  sedition  intended  to  set  all  these  provinces  in  a  flame  ;  and 
should  a  part  of  the  punishment  due  to  the  fomenters  of  the  crime 
fall  upon  the  head  of  him  who  hath  the  courage  to  reprove  it,  I  do, 
and  I  will  declare,  that  the  prosperity  of  these  provinces  can  never, 
no  never  be  well  established,  while  such  affronts  are  publickly  offer- 
ed to  the  majesty  of  that  God,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil, 
fiab.  i.  13.  Ah !  Proclaim  no  more  fasts,  convoke  no  more  solemn 
assemblies,  appoint  no  more  publick  prayers  to  avert  the  anger  of 
heaven.  Let  not  the  priests,  the  ministers  of  the  Lord  weep  between  the 
porch  and  the  altar,  let  them  not  say,  spare  thy  people,  O  Lord,  and  give 
not  thine  heritage  to  reproach,  Joel  ii.  17.  All  this  exterior  of  devotion 
will  be  useless,  while  there  are  amongst  us  places  publickly  set  apart 
for  impurity.  The  filthy  vapour,  that  proceeds  from  them,  will  as- 
cend, and  form  a  thick  cloud  between  us  and  the  throne  of  grace,  a 
cloud,  which  the  most  ardent  prayers  cannot  pierce  through. 

Perhaps  our  penitent  had  been  guilty  of  adultery.  What  idea 
must  a  woman  form  of  herself,  if  she  have  committed  this  crime,  and 
considers  it  in  its  true  point  of  light  ?  Let  her  attentively  observe 
the  dangerous  condition,  into  which  she  hatluplunged  herself,  and 
to  that  which  she  is  yet  exposed.  She  hath  taken  for  her  model 
the  woman  described  by  Soloman,  and  who  hath  had  too  many  copies 
in  latter  ages,  that  strange  woman  in  the  attire  of  an  harlot,  who  is 
subtle  of  heart,  loud  and  stubborn,  her  feet  abiding  not  in  her  house,  now 
without,  now  in  the  streets,  lying  in  wait  at  every  corner,  and  saying  to 
such,  among  the  youth  as  are  void  of  understanding,  I  have  peace  offer- 
ings with  me,  this  day  have  I  paid  my  vows.  I  have  decked  my  bed  with 
coverings  of  tapestry,  with  fine  linen  of  Egypt.  I  have  perfumed  my 
bed  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cinnamon.  Come,  let  us  take  our  fill  of  love, 
for  the  good  man  is  not  at  home,  he  is  gone  a  long  journey,  and  will  not 
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#me  home  till  the  day  appointed,  Prov.  vii.  5.  &c.  Is  it  necessary, 
think  you,  my  brethren,  to  alter  many  of  these  descriptive  expres- 
sions to  give  a  likeness  of  the  manners  of  our  times? 

Are  not  modern  dissipations  described  in  the  perpetual  motion  of 
this  strange  ivoman,  whose  feet  abide  not  in  her  house,  who  is  now 
without  in  the  country,  then,  in  the  streets,  and  at  every  corner  ? 
What  are  some  curious,  elegant  and  fashionable  dresses,  but  the 
attire  of  a  harlot?  Are  not  the  continual  artifices,  and  accumulated 
dissimulations,  which  some  people  use  to  conceal  future  designs,  or 
to  cover  past  crimes,  are  not  these  features  of  this  subtle  •woman? 
What  are  those  pains  taken  to  form  certain  parties  of  pleasure  but 
features  of  this  woman,  who  saith,  I  have  peace  offerings  with  me,  I 
have  this  day  paid  my  vows,  come  let  us  solace  ourselves  with  loves  ? 
What  are  certain  moments  expected  with  impatience,  managed  with 
industry  and  employed  with  avidity,  hut  features  of  this  woman, 
who  saith  to  fools  among  the  youths,  the  good  man  is  not  at  home,  nor 
will  he  come  till  the  day  appointed1! — I  stop. — If  the  unchaste  woman 
in  the  text,  had  been  guilty  of  adultery,  she  had  defiled  the  most 
sacred  and  inviolable  of  all  connections.  She  had  kindled  discord 
in  the  family  of  him,  who  was  the  object  of  her  criminal  regard. 
She  had  given  an  example  of  impurity  and  perfidy  to  her  children 
and  her  domestics,  to  the  world  and  to  the  church.  She  had  af- 
fronted in  the  most  cruel  manner  the  man.  to  whom  she  owed  the 
tenderest  attachment,  and  the  most  profound  respect.  She  had 
covered  her  parents  with  disgrace,  and  provoked  such  as  knew  her 
debauchery  to  inquire  from  which  of  her  ancestors  she  had  received 
such  impure  and  tainted  blood.  She  had  divided  her  heart  and  her 
bed  with  the  most  implacable  enemy  of  her  family.  She  had  haz- 
arded the  legitimacy  of  her  children,  and  confounded  the  lawful 
heir  with  a  spurious  offspring.  Are  any  tears  too  bitter  to  expiate 
such  an  odious  complication  of  crimes?  is  any  quantity  too  great  to 
shed  to  wash  away  such  guilt  as  this  ? 

But  we  will  not  take  pains  to  blacken  the  reputation  of  this  peni- 
tent :  we  may  suppose  her  unchaste,  as  the  evangelist  leads  us  to  do, 
without  supposing  her  an  adulteress  or  a  prostitute.  She  might  have 
fallen  once,  and  only  once.  Her  sin,  however,  even  in  this  case 
must  have  become  a  perpetual  source  of  sorrow,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  sad  reflections  must  bave  pierced  her  heart.  Was  this 
the  only  fruit  of  my  education?  Is  this  all  I  have  learned  from  the 
many  lessons  that  have  been  given  me  from  my  cradle,  and  which 
seem  so  proper  to  guard  me  forever  against  the  rocks  where  my 
feeble  virtue  has  been  shipwrecked  ?  I  have  renounced  the  decen- 
cy of  my  sex,  the  appurtenances  of  which  always  have  been  timidity, 
scrupulosity,  delicacy  and  modesty.  I  have  committed  one  of  those 
crimes,  which,  whether  it  be  justice  or  cruelty,  mankind  never  for- 
give. I  have  given  myself  up  to  the  unkindness  and  contempt  of 
him,  to  \vhom  I  have  shamefully  sacrificed  my  honour.  1  have  fixed 
daggers  in  the  hearU  of  my  parents,  I  have  caused  that  to  be  attri- 
buted to  their  negligence,  which  was  occasioned  only  by  my  own 
depravity  and  folly.  I  have  banished  myself  forever  from  the 
company  of  prudent  persons.  How  can  I  bear  their  looks  ?  Where 
r*n  I  find  n  night  dnrk  enough  to  conceal  me  from  their  sight? 
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Thus  might  our  mourner  think ;  but  to  refer  all  her  grief  to  mo- 
lives  of  this  kind  would  be  to  insult  her  repentance.  She  hath 
other  motives  more  worthy  of  a  penitent.  This  heart,  the  heart  that 
my  God  demanded  with  so  much  condescension  and  love,  I  have  de- 
nied him,  and  given  up  to  voluptuousness.  This  body,  which  should 
have  been  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  become  the  den  of  an  im- 
pure passion.  The  time  and  pains  I  should  have  employed  in  the 
work  of  my  salvation,  I  have  spent  in  robbing  Jesus  Christ  cf  his 
conquests.  I  have  disputed  with  my  Saviour  the  souls  he  redeemed 
with  hid  blood,  and  what  he  came  to  save  I  have  endeavoured  to 
sink  in  perdition.  I  am  become  the  cause  of  the  remorse  of  my 
accomplice  in  sin,  he  considers  me  with  horror,  he  reproaches  me 
with  the  very  temptations,  to  which  he  exposed  me,  and  when  our 
eyes  meet  in  a  religious  assembly^  or  in  the  performance  of  a  cere- 
mony of  devotion,  he  tacitly  tells  me,  that  I  made  him  unworthy  to 
be  there.  I  shall  be  his  executioner  on  his  death  bed,  perhaps  I 
shall  be  so  through  all  eternity.  I  have  exposed  myself  to  a  thou- 
sand dangers,  from  which  nothing  but  the  grace  of  God  hath  pro- 
tected me,  to  a  thousand  perils  and  dreadful  consequence?,  the  sad 
and  horrible  examples  of  which  stain  all  history.  Such  are  the 
causes  of  the  tears  of  this  penitent.  She  stood  at  the  feet  of  Jesus 
Christ  weeping,  and  -washed  his  feet  with  tears.  This  is  the  first 
character  of  true  repentance,  it  consists  in  part  in  keen  remorse. 

Repentance  must  he  wise  in  its  application.  Our  sinner  did  not 
go  to  the  foot  of  mount  Sinai,  to  seek  for  absolution  under  pretence 
of  her  own  righteousness,  and  to  demand  justification  as  a  reward 
due  to  her  works.  She  was  afraid,  as  she  had  reason  to  be,  that 
the  language  of  that  dreadful  mountain  proceeding  from  the  mouth 
of  divine  justice  would  pierce  her  through.  Nor  did  she  endeavour 
to  ward  off  the  blows  of  justice  by  covering  herself  with  supersti- 
tious practices.  She  did  not  say,  wherewith  shall  I  come  before 
the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God  ?  Shall  I  come  before  him 
with  burnt  offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the  Lord  be  pleas  • 
ed  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousand  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall 
I  give  my  first  born  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin 
of  my  soul?  Micah  vi.  7.  She  did  not  even  require  priests  and  Le- 
vites  to  offer  propitiatory  services  for  her.  She  discerned  (lie 
sophisms  of  errour,  and  acknowledged  the  Redeemer  of  mankind 
under  the  veils  of  infirmity  and  poverty,  that  covered  him.  She 
knew,  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  could  not  purify  the  con- 
science. She  knew  that  Jesus  sitting  at  table  with  the  pharisee 
was  the  only  offering,  the  only  victim  of  worth  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  justice  of  an  offended  God.  She  knew  that  he  was  made  unto 
sinners  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption  : 
that  his  name  was  the  only  one  among  men  whereby  they  might  be 
saved.  It  was  to  Jesus  Christ  that  she  had  recourse,  bedewing  with 
tears  the  feet  of  him  who  was  about  to  shed  his  blood  for  her,  and 
receiving  by  an  anticipated  faith  the  benefit  of  the  death,  that  he 
was  going  to  suffer,  she  renounced  dependance  on  every  kind  of 
satisfaction  except  his. 

The  third  character  of  the  repentance  of  this  sinner  is  lov'g.     H 
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shall  seem,  Jesus  Christ,  would  have  us  consider  all  her  actions 
as  evidences  of  love,  rather  than  as  marks  of  repentance.  She  hath 
loved  much.  These  things  are  not  incompatible.  Though  perfect 
love  casteih  out  j 'tar •,  yet  it  doth  not  cast  out  grief,  for  the  pardon  of 
sin  received  by  an  elect  soul,  far  from  diminishing  the  regret  which 
it  feels  for  committing  it,  contributes  to  augment  it.  The  more  we 
love  God,  the  greater  the  pain  felt  for  'offending  him.  Yea,  this 
love  that  makes  the  happiness  of  angels,  this  love  that  inflames 
Seraphims,  this  love  that  supports  the  believer  under  the  most  cruel 
torments,  this  love  is  the  greatest  punishment  of  a  penitent.  To 
have  offended  the  God  we  love,  a  God  rendered  amiable  by  infinite 
perfections,  a  God  so  tender,  so  compassionate  as  to  pardon  the 
very  sins  we  lament  ;  this  love  excites  in  a  soul  such  emotions  of 
repentance  as  we  should  labour  in  vain  to  express,  unless  your 
hearts,  in  concert  with  our  mouths,  feel  in  proportion  as  we 
describe. 

Courage  is  the  fourth  character  of  the  repentance,  or,  if  you  will, 
the  love  of  this  woman.  She  doth  not  say,  W hat  will  they  say.  of 
me?  Ah,  my  brethren,  how  often  hath  this  single  consideration, 
What  will  they  say  of  me?  been  an  obstacle  to  repentance  !  How 
many  penitents  have  been  discouraged,  if  not  prevented  by  it !  To  say 
all  in*  one  word,  how  many  souls  hath  it  plunged  into  perdition  I 
Persorts  affected  by  this,  though  urged  by  their  consciences  to  re- 
nounce the  world  and  its  pleasures,  have  not  been  able  to  get  over 
a  ferir  of  the  opinions  of  manki-nd  concerning  their  conversion.  Is 
any  one  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  living  retired?  This  conside- 
ration, What  'will  bt  said  of  me  1  terrifies  him.  It  will  be  said,  that  I 
choose  to  he  singular,  that  I  affect  to  distinguish  myself  from  other 
men,  that  I  am  an  enemy  to  social  pleasure.  Doth  any  one  desire 
to  be  exact  in  the  performance  of  divine  worship  ?  This  one  consi- 
deration, What  will  they  say  of  me  ?  terrifies.  They  will  say,  F  affect 
to  set  myself  off  for  a  religious  and  pious  person,  1  want  to  impose  on 
the  church  by  a  specious  outside  ;  they  will  say,  I  am  a  weak  man, 
full  of  fancies  and  phantoms.  Our  penitent  breaks  through  every 
worldly  consideration.  "  She  goes,"  said  a  modern  author,  u  into 
a  strange  house,  without  being  invited,  to  disturb  the  pleasure  of 
a  festival  by  an  ill-timrd  sorrow,  to  cast  herself  at  the  feet  of  the 
Saviour,  without  fearing  what  could  be  said,  either  of  her  past  life, 
or  of  her  present  boldness,  to  make  by  this  extraordinary  action  a 
puhlick  confession  of  her  dissoluteness  ami  to  suffer,  for  the  first 
punishment  of  her  sins,  and  for  a  proof  of  her  conversion,  suc%.h  in- 
sults as  the  pride  of  the  pharisees.  and  her  own  ruined  reputation 
would  certainly  draw  upon  her."  We  have  seen  the  behaviour  of 
the  penitent ;  now  let  us  observe  the  judgment  of  the  pharisee, 
If  this  man  were  a  prophet^  he  would  have  known  01/10,  and  what  man- 
ner of  woman  that  is  that  toncheth  Aim,  for  she  is  a  woman  of  bad 
fame. 

II.  The  evangelist  expressly  tells  us,  that  the  phavisee  whn  ihvs 
judged^  was  the.  person  at  whose  table  Jesus  Christ  was  eating. 
Whether  he  were  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  very  probable, 
and  as  his  calling  Christ  master  seems  to  import,  or  whether  he  had 
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invited  him  for  other  reasons,  are  questions  of  little  importance  *nd 
we  will  not  now  examine  them.  It  is  certain,  our  Saviour  did  often 
eat  with  some  pharisees,  who  far  from  being:  his  disciples  were  the 
most  implacable  enemies  of  his  person  and  doctrine.  If  this  mnn 
were  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  should  seem  very  strange  that 
he  should  doubt  the  divinity  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  inwardly 
refuse  him  even  the  quality  of  a  prophet.  This  pharisee  was  named 
Simon,  however  nothing  obliges  us  either  to  confound  Simon  the 
pharisee  with  Simon  the  leper,  mentioned  in  Matthew,  and  to  whose 
house  Jesus  Christ  retired,  or  the  history  of  our  text  with  that 
related  in  the  last  mentioned  place,  for  the  circumstances  are  very 
different,  as  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  had  we  not  subjects  more  im- 
portant to  propose  to  you  Whoever  this  pharisee  mi«ht  he,  he 
said  within  himself,  This  man,  if  he  were  a  prophet,  would  have 
known  who,  and  what  manner  of  woman  this  is  that  toucheth  him  :  for 
she  is  a  sinner.  There  are  four  defects  in  this  judgment — a  criminal 
indolence — an  extravagant  rashness — an  intolerable  pride — an  anti- 
chrietian  cruelty.  As  we  cannot  help  condemning  the  opinion  of 
the  pharisee  for  these  four  defects,  so  we  cannot  avoid  censuring 
most  of  the  judgments,  that  people  form  on  the  conduct  of  their 
neighbours  for  tbe  same  reasons.  v 

A  criminal  indolence.  That  disposition  of  mind,  I  allow,  is  very 
censurable,  which  inspires  a  perpetual  attention  to  the  actions  of 
our  neighbours,  and  the  motive  .of  it  is  sufficient  to  make  us  abhor 
the  practice.  We  have  reason  to  think,  that  the  more  people  pry 
into  the  conduct  of  their  neighbours,  the  more  they  intend  to  gratify 
the  barbarous  pleasure  of  defaming  them  :  but  there  is  a  disposition 
far  more  censurable  still,  and  that  is  to  be  always  ready  to  form  a 
rigorous  judgment  on  the  least  appearances  of  impropriety,  and 
without  taking  pains  to  enquire,  whether  there  be  no  circum- 
stancesthat  diminish  the  guilt  of  an  action  apparently  wrong,  nothing 
that  renders  it  deserving  of  patience  or  pity.  It  doth  not  belong  to 
us  to  set  ourselves  up  for  judges  of  the  actions  of  our  brethren,  to 
become  inquisitors  in  regard  to  their  manners,  and  to  distribute 
punishments  of  sin  and  rewards  of  virtue.  At  least,  when  we  usurp 
this  right,  let  us  not  aggravate  our  condact  by  the  manner,  in  which 
we  exercise  the  bold  imperious  usurpation.  Let  us  not  -pronounce 
like  iniquitous  judges  on  the  actions  of  those  sinners,  to  whom  nature, 
society,  and  religion  ought  to  unite  us  in  an  affectionate  manner. 
Let  us  procure  exact  informations  of  the  causes  of  such  criminals 
as  we  summon  before  our  tribunals,  and  let  us  not  deliver, our  sen- 
tences till  we  have  weighed  iu  a  just  balance  whatever  tends  to 
condemn,  or  to  absolve  them.  This  would  bridle  our  malignity. 
We  should  be  constrained  to  suspend  for  a  long  time  our  avidity  to 
•solicit,  and  to  hasten  the  death  of  a  sinner.  The  pleasure  of  declar- 
ing him  guiky  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  pain  of  trying  the 
cause.  Did  this  pharisee  give  himself  time  to  examine  the  whole 
conduct  of  (he  sinner,  as  he  called  her?  Did  he  enter  into  all  the 
discussions  necessary  to  determine  whether  she  were  a  penitent  sin- 
ner, or  an  obstinate  sinner  ?  whether  she  were  reformed,  or  harden- 
ed like  a  reprobate  in  the  practice  of  sin  ?  No  certainly.  At  the 
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sight  of  the  woman  he  recollects  only  the  crimes,  of  which  she  had 
been  guilty  ;  he  did  not  see  her,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  see  her  in 
any  other  point  of  light;  he  pronounced  her  character  rashly,  and 
he  tvanted  Jesus  Christ  to  be  as  rash  as  himself,  this  is  a  •woman  of 
bad  fame.  Do  you  not  perceive,  rny  brethren,  what  wicked  indo- 
lence animated  this  iniquitous  judge,  and  perverted  his  judgment. 

The  pharisee  sinned  by  rashness.  See  how  he  judges  of  the  con- 
duct of  Christ  in  regard  to  the  woman,  and  of  what  the  woman 
ought  to  expect  of  Jesus  Christ,  on  supposition  his  mission  had  been 
divine,  this  man,  if  he  were  a  prophet  would  have  known  ir/io,  and 
what  manner  of  woman  this  is  that  toucheth  him,  for  she  is  a  sinner. 
This  opinion  supposes,  that  a  prophet  ought  not  in  any  case  to  have 
patience  with  a  woman  of  this  sort.  As  if  it  were  impossible  for  a 
prophet  to  have  any  design  impenetrable  to  the  eye  of  a  pharisee! 
As  if  any  one  had  a  right  to  censure  the  conduct  of  a  man  under 
the  direction  of  the  infinite  Spirit!  But  it  is  because  this  man  is  a 
prophet,  it  is  because  he  is  more  than  a  prophet,  it  is  because  he  is 
the  spring,  the  ocean,  from  which  all  the  prophets  derived  the  su- 
pernatural knowledge  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  revelation,  of 
predicting  events  the  least  likely  to  come  to  pass,  of  seeing  into 
the  most  distant  and  impenetrable  futurity  ;  it  is  because  of  this,  that 
he  is  capable  of  forming  a  just  notion  of  the  character  of  a  sinner, 
and  the  nature  of  sin.  Yes,  none  but  God  can  form  such  a  judg- 
ment, Who  art  thou  that  judgeth  another?  Rom.  xiv.  4.  Such  a 
judgment  depends  on  so  many  difficult  combinations,  that  none  but 
an  infinite  intelligence  is  capable  of  making  it  with  exactness. 

In  order  to  judge  properly  of  a  crime,  and  a  criminal,  we  must 
examine  the  power  of  the  temptations,  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
the  opportunities  given  him  to  avoid  it,  the  force  of  his  natural 
constitution,  the  motives  that  animated  him,  the  resistance  he  made, 
the  virtues  he  practised,  the  talents  God  gave  him.  the  education  he 
bad,  what  knowledge  he  had  acquired,  what  conflicts  he  endured, 
what  remorse  he  has  felt.  An  exact  comparison  ought  to  be  made 
of  his  sins  with  his  virtues,  in  order  to  determine  whether  sin  pre- 
vails over  virtue,  or  whether  virtue  prevails  over  sin,  and  on  this 
confronting  of  evidence  a  proper  idea  of  the  sinner  in  question  must 
be  formed.  It  must  be  examined  whether  he  were  seduced  by  ig- 
norance, or  whether  he  were  allured  by  example,  or  whether  he 
yielded  through  weakness,  whether  dissipation  or  obstinacy,  malice, 
or  contempt  of  God  and  his  law  confirmed  him  in  sin.  On  the  ex- 
amination of  all  these  articles  depends  the  truth  of  the  judgment, 
which  we  form  of  a  fellow  creature.  There  needs  nothing  but  one 
circumstance,  nothing  but  one  degree  of  more  or  less  in  a  moral 
action  to  change  the  nature  of  it,  to  render  it  pardonable  or  irre- 
missible,  deserving  compassion  or  horror.  Now  who  is  he,  who  is 
the  man,  that  is  equal  to  this  combination?  Accordingly,  nothing 
more  directly  violates  the  laws  of  benevolence  and  justice,  than 
some  decisive  opinions,  which  we  think  proper  to  give  on  the 
characters  of  our  neighbours.  It  is  indeed  the  office  of  judges  to 
punish  such  crimes  as  disturb  the  peace  of  society  ;  and  each  indi- 
yidual  may  Fay  to  hi"  brethren,  this  is  the  path  of  virtue,  that  is 


the  road  of  vice.  We  have  authority  indeed  to  inform  them,  that 
the  unrighteous,  that  is,  adulterers,  idolators,  and  fornicators  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  1  Cor,  vi.  9,  10.  Indeed  \ve  ought  to 
apprize  them  of  danger,  and  to  make  theai  tremble  at  the  sight  of 
the  bottomless  pit,  toward  which  they  are  advancing  a  great  pace  : 
but  to  make  such  a  combination  as  we  have  described,  and  to  pro- 
nounce such  and  such  people  reprobates  is  rashness,  it  is  to  assume 
all  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  judge. 

There  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  pharisee  a  selfish  pride.  What  is 
it-then  that  makes  this  woman  deserve  his  indignation?  At  what 
tribunal  will  she  be  found  more  odious  than  other  sinners  who  in- 
solently lift  their  heads  both  in  the  world  and  the  church  ?  It  is  at 
the  tribunal  of  pride.  Thou  superb  pharisee  !  Open  thine  eyes, 
see,  look,  examine,  there  is  within  the  walls,  where  thy  feast  is 
prepared,  there  is  even  at  thy  table  a  much  greater  sinner  than  this 
woman,  and  that  sinner  is  thyself!  The  sin,  of  which  thou  art  guil- 
ty, and  which  is  more  abominable  than  unchastity,  more  abominable 
than  adultery,  more  abominable  than  prostitution  itself,  is  pride, 
and  above  all,  pharisaical  pride.  The  sin  of  pride  is  always  hateful 
in  the  eyes  of  God,  whether  it  be  pride  of  honour,  pride  of  fortune, 
or  pride  of  power  :  but  pride,  arising  from  an  opinion  of  our  own 
righteousness  is  a  direct  crime  against  the  divine  majesty.  On  what 
principles,  good  God!  is  such  a  pride  founded !  What  insolence  has 
he,  who  is  animated  with  it  when  he  presents  himself  before  God  ? 
He  appears  without  fear  and  dread  before  that  terrible  throne,  in 
the  presence  of  which  seraphims  cover  their  faces,  and  the  heavens 
themselves  are  unclean.  He  ventures  to  say  to  himself,  I  have 
done  all  my  duty.  1  have  had  as  much  respect  for  God  Almighty  as 
lie  deserves.  1  have  had  as  much  zeal  and  ardour  in  prayer  as  the 
exercise  requires.  I  have  so  restrained  my  tongue  ns  to  have  no 
word,  so  directed  my  mind  as  to  have  no  thought,  so  kept  my  heart 
as  to  have  no  criminal  emotion  to  reproach  myself  with  ;  or  if  I 
have  had  at  any  time  any  frailty,  I  have  so  fully  made  amends  for  it 
by  my  virtue,  that  I  have  sufficiently  satisfied  all  the  just  demands 
of  God.  I  ask  no  favour,  1  want  nothing  but  justice.  Let  the  judge 
qf  the  world  call  me  before  him.  Let  devouring  fire,  and  eternal 
ilames  glitter  in  my  presence.  Let  the  tribunal  of  retribution  bo 
prepared  before  me.  My  arm  shall  save  me,  and  a  recollection  of 
my  own  righteousness  shall  support  me  in  beholding  all  these  ob- 
jects. You  sufficiently  perceive,  my  brethren,  what  makes  this  dis- 
position so  hateful,  and  we  need  not  enlarge  on  the  subject.  Hu- 
mility is  the  supplement  of  the  virtues  of  the  greatest  saints  What 
application  soever  we  have  made  to  our  duty,  we  have  always  fal- 
len short  of  our  obligations.  We  owe  so  much  homage  to  God  as 
to  acknowledge,  that  we  cannot  stand  before  him,  unless  we  be  ob- 
jects of  his  mercy;  and  a  crime  humbly  acknowledged  is  more  tole- 
rable in  his  eyes,  than  a  virtue  set  forth  with  pride  and  parade. 

What  above  all  poisons  the  judgment  of  the  pharisee  is  that  spirit 
of  cruelty,  which  we  have  observed.  He  was  content,  though  ali 
the  tsars  of  true  repentance  shed  by  this  woman  were  shed  in  vain, 
and  wished  when  the  woman  had  recourse  to  mercy,  that  God 
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would  have  assumed  in  that  very  instant  a  shocking  character,  that 
is,  that  he  would  have  despised  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken  and  contrite 
heart,  Psalm  li.  17.  It  is  delightful,  my  brethren,  to  combat  such  a 
fatal  pretence.  There  is  a  tiigh  satisfaction  in  filling  one's  rnind 
•with  just  and  elevated  ideas  of  divine  mercy.  All  we  say  against 
the  barbarity  of  the  pharisoe  will  serve  to  strengthen  our  faith, 
when  Satan  endeavours  to  drive  us  to  despair,  as  he  endeavoured 
once  to  destroy  us  by  security,  when  he  magnifies  the  sins  we  have 
committed,  as  he  diminished  them,  when  he  tempted  us  to  commit 
them. 

The  mercy  of  God  is  not  an  abstract  attribute,  discovered  with 
great  difficulty  through  shades  and  darkness  by  our  weak  reason  : 
but  it  is  an  attribute  issuing  from  that  among  his  other  perfections, 
of  which  he  hath  given  the  most  clear  and  sensible  proofs,  I  mean 
his  goodness.  All  things  preach  to  us,  that  God  is  good.  There  is 
no  star  in  the  firmament,  no  wave  of  the  ocean,  no  production  of 
the  eurthj  no  plant  in  our  gardens,  no  period  in  our  duration,  no 
gifts  of  his  favour,  I  had  almost  said  no  strokes  of  his  anger  which 
do  not  contribute  to  prove  this  proposition,  God  is  good. 

Jin  idea  of  the  mercy  of  God  is  not  particular  to  some  plaocs,  to  any 
age,  nation,  religion,  or  sect.  Although  the  empire  of  truth  doth 
not  depend  on  the  number  of  those  that  submit  to  it,  there  is  always 
some  ground  to  suspect  we  are  deceived,  when  we  are  singular  in 
our  opinions,  and  the  whole  world  contradict  us  :  but  here  th«  senti- 
ments of  all  mankind  to  a  certain  point  agree  with  ours.  All  have 
acknowledged  themselves  guilty,  and  all  have  professed  to  worship 
a  merciful  God.  Though  mankind  have  entertained  different  senti- 
ments on  the  nature  of  true  repentance,  yet  all  have  acknowledged 
{he  prerogatives  of  it. 

The  idea  of  the  mercy  of  God,  is  not  founded  merely  on  human 
speculations,  subject  to  error  :  !i«t  it  is  founded  on  clear  revelation  ; 
and  revelation  preaches  this  mercy  far  more  emphatically  than  rea- 
son. These  decisions  are  not  expressed  in  a  vague  and  obscure 
•manner,  so  as  to  leave  room  lor  doubt  and  uncertainty,  but  they 
are  clear,  intelligible,  and  reiterated. 

The  decisions  of  revelation  concerning  the  mercy  of  God  do  not 
leave  us  to  consider  it  as  a  doctrine  incongruous  with  the  whole  of 
religion,  or  connected  with  any  particular  doctrine  taught  as  a  part 
oi  it :  but  they  establish  it  as  a  capital  doctrinc,and  on  which  the  whole 
?3'stem  of  religion  turns.  What  is  our  religion?  It  is  a  dispen- 
sation of  mercy.  It  is  a  supplement  to  human  frailty.  It  is  a  refuge 
i\>r  penitent  sinners  from  the  pursuits  of  divine  justice.  It  is  a  cove- 
nant, in  which  we  engage  to  give  ourselves  wholly  up  to  the  laws 
of  God,  and  God  condescends  iu  accept  our  imperfect  services, 
and  to  pardon  our  sins,  how  enormous  soever  they  have  been,  on 
our  genuine  repentance.  The  promises  of  mercy  made  to  us  in  re- 
ligion are  not  restrained  to  sinners  of  a  particular  order,  nor  to  sins 
of  'i  particular  kind  :  but  they  regard  all  sinners  and  all  sins  of  every 
possible  kind.  There  is  no  crime  so  odious,  no  circumstance  so 
iij^ravating,  no  life  so  obstinately  spent  in  sin,  as  not  to  be  pitiable 
and  pardonable,  when  the  sinner  affectionately  and  sincerely  returns 
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to  God/  If  perseverance  in  evil,  if  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
exclude  people  from  mercy,  it  is  because  they  render  repentance 
impracticable,  not  because  they  render  it  effectual. 

The.  doctrine  of  divine  mercy  is  not  founded  on  promises  to  be  ac- 
complished at  some  remote  nnd  distant  period  ;  but  experience  liath 
justified  these  promises.  Wit»ess  the  people  of  Israel,  witness  Mo- 
ses, David,  Ahab,  Hezekiah,  witness  Manasseh.  Nineveh,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. What  hath  not  repentance  done  ?  By  repentance  the 
people  of  Israel  suspended  the  judgments  of  God,  when  they  were 
ready  to  fall  on  them  and  crush  them.  By  repentance  Moses  stood 
in  the  breach,  and  turned  away  the  wrath  of  G&d.  By  repentance 
David  recovered  the  joy  of  his  salvation,  after  he  had  committed  the 
crimes  of  murder  and  adultery.  By  repentance  even  Ahab  obtain- 
ed a  reprieve.  By  repentance  Hezekiah  enlarged  the  term  of  his 
\\fejifteeri,  years.  By  repentance  Manasseh  saved  himself  and  his 
people.  By  repentance  Nineveh  obtained  a  revocation  of  the  de* 
eree  that  a  prophet  had  denounced  against  it.  By  repentance 
Nebuchadnezzar  recovered  his  understanding,  nnd  his  excellent  ma- 
jesty. It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  this  list.  So  many  reflections, 
so  many  arguments  against  the  cruel  pretence  of  the  pharisee. 

III.  You  have  seen  in  our  first  part  the  repentance  of  the  im- 
modest woman.  In  the  second  you  have  seen  the  judgment  of  the 
pharisee.  Now  it  remains  to  consider  the  judgment  of  Jesus  Christ 
concerning  them  both.  "There  was  a  certain  creditor,  which  had 
two  debtors  :  the  one  owed  five  hundred  pence,  and  the  other  fifty, 
and  when  they  had  nothing  to  pay.  he  frankly  forgave  them  both. 
Tell  me  therefore,  which  of  them  will  love  him  most?  Simon  an- 
swered and  said,  I  suppose  that  he  to  whom  he  forgave  most.  And 
he  said  unto  him,  thou  hast  rightly  judged.  And  he  turned  to  the 
woman,  and  said  unto  Simon,  seest  thou  this  woman?  I  entered  into 
thine  house,  thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet  :  but  she  hath 
washed  my  feet  with  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  {he  hairs  of  her 
head.  Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss:  but  this  woman,  since  the  time  I 
came  in,  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.  My  head  with  oil  thou 
didst  not  anoint :  but  this  woman  hath  anointed  my  feet  with  oint- 
ment. Wherefore  I  say  unto  th*,o,  her  sins  which  are  many  are 
forgiven;  for  she  loved  much  :  but  to  whom  little  is  forgiven  the 
same  loveth  little."  This  is  our  third  part. 

These  words  have  occasioned  a  famous  question.  It  hath  been 
asked  whether  the  pardon  granted  by  Jesus  Christ  to  this  woman 
were  an  effect  of  her  lo^e  to  Jesus  Christ:  or  whether  her  love  to 
Jesus  Christ  were  an  effect  of  the  pardon  she  had  received  from 
him.  The  expressions,  nnd  the  emblems  made  use  of  in  the  text* 
seem  to  countenance  both  thc?s  opinions. 

The  parable  proposed  by  our  Saviour  favours  the  latter  opinion, 
that  is,  that  the  woman's  love  to  Jesus  Christ  was  an  effect  of  the 
pan'.on  she  had  received.  A  certain  creditor  had  two  debtors, 
when  they  had  nothing  to  p.ny,  he  frankly  forgave  the  one  five 
hundred  pence,  and  the  other  fifty.  Which  of  them  will  love  him 
most?  The  answer  is.  He,  I  suppose,  to  whom  he  forgave  mo?t~ 
Who  doth  not  seevthat  the  lev?  of  this  debtor  is  an  effect  of  the 


acquittance  from  ihe  debt?  And  as  this  acquittance  here  represents 
the  pardon  of  sin,  who  doth  not  see  that  the  love  of  this  woman, 
and  of  nil  others  in  her  condition,  is  here  stated  as  the  effect  of  thi? 
pardon  1  But  the  application  which  Jesus  Christ  makes  of  this  par- 
able, seems  to  favour  the  opposite  opinion,  that  is,  that  the  love 
here  spoken  of  was  the  cause  and  not  the  effect  of  pardon.  Seest 
thou  this  woman  1  Said  Jesus  Christ  to  Simon,  1  entered  into 
thine  house,  thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet :  but  she  hath 
washed  my  feet  with  tear?,  and  wiped  th(?m  with  the  hairs  of  her 
head.  Thou  guvest  me  no  kiss:  but  this  -.voman,  since  the 
time  [  came  in,  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.  Mine  head  with 
oil  thou  didst  not  anoint:  but  this  woman  hath  anointed  my  feet 
with  ointment.  Wherefore  I  say  unto  thee,  her  sins  which  are  ma- 
ny are  forgiven  ;  for  she  loved  much.  Doth  it  not  seem,  that  the 
application  of  this  parable  proposes  the  pardon  of  the  sins  of  this 
penitent,  as  being  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  her  love. 

This  question  certainly  deserves  illucidation,  because  it  regards 
words  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  on 
that  account  worthy  of  being  studied  with  the  utmost  care  :  but  5? 
the  question  as  important  as  some  have  pretended  1  You  may  find 
some  interpreters  ready  to  excommunicate  one  another  on  account 
of  this  question,  and  to  accuse  their  antagonists  of  subverting  all 
their  foundations  of  true  religion.  There  have  been  times  (and 
may  such  times  never  return)  I  say,  there  were  times,  in  which 
people  thought  they  distinguished  their  zeal  by  taking  as  much  pains 
to  envenom  controversies,  as  they  ought  to  have  taken  to  conciliate 
them;  and  when  they  thought  to  serve  true  religion  by  aggravating* 
the  errors  of  opposite  religions.  On  these  principles,  such  as  took 
the  words  of  the  text  in  the  first  sense  taxed  the  other  side  with 
subverting  the  whole  doctrine  of  free  justification;  for,  said  they, 
if  the  pardon  here  granted  to  tlie  sinner,  be  an  effect  of  her  love  to 
Jesus  Christ,  what  become  of  all  the  passages  of  scripture,  which 
say,  that  grace,  and  grace  alone  obtains  the  remission  of  sin  1  They 
of  the  opposite  sentiment  accused  the  others  with  subverting  all  the 
grounds  of  moralitv  ;  for,  said  they,  if  this  woman's  love  to  Jesus 
Christ  lie  only  an  effect  of  pardon,  it  clearly  follows,  that  she  had 
been  pardoned  before  she  exercised  love:  But  if  this  be  the  case, 
what  become  of  all  the  passages  of  the  gospel  which  make  loving 
God  a  part  of  the  essence  of  that  faith  without  which  there  is  no 
forgiveness?  Do  you  not  see,  my  brethren,  in  this  way  of  disputing, 
that  unhappy  spirit  of  party,  which  defends  the  truth  with  the  arms 
of  falsehood;  the  spirit  that  hath  caused  so  many  ravages  in  the 
church,  and  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  objections,  that  the  enemy 
of  mankind  can  oppose  against  a  reunion  of  religious  sentiment*,  so 
much  desired  by  all  good  men  1  What  then,  may  it  not  be  affirmed  in 
a  very  sound  sense,  that  we  love  God  before  we  obtain  the  pardon 
of  our  sins?  Have  we  not  declaimed  against  the  doctrine  of»such 
divines  as  have  advanced  that  attrition  alone,  that  is  to  say,  a  fear 
of  hell  without  any  decree  of  love  to  God  was  sufficient  to  open  the 
gates  of  heaven  to  a  penitent?  Recourse  to  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  such  a  recourse  as  makes  the  essence  of  faith,  ought  it  to 
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have  no  other  motive  than  that  of  desiring  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
his  sacrifice  ?  Should  it  not  be  animated  with  love  to  his  perfections  '*. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  may  it  not  also  be  said,  in  a  sense  most  pure, 
and  most  evangelically  accurate,  that  true  love  to  God  is  an  effect 
of  the  pardon  \ve  obtain  of  him?  This  love  is  never  more  ardent, 
than  when  it  is  kindled  at  the  flame  of  that,  which  is  testified  in  our 
absolution.  Is  our  zeal  for  the  service  of  God  ever  more  fervent 
than  when  it  is  produced  by  a  felt  reconciliation  to  him  ?  Are  the 
praise*  we  sing  to  his  glory  ever  more  pure,  than  when  they  rise 
out  of  such  motives  as  animate  glorified  saint*,  when  we  can  say 
with  them,  unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his 
o'ui'n  blood,  be  glory  and  dominion?  Rev.  i.  5.  Do  different  views  of 
this  text  deserve  so  much  wormwood  and  gall  ? 

But  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  what 
would  he  answer  to  the  question  proposed  ?  Was  the  pardon  grant- 
ed to  the  sinner  the  cause  of  her  love,  or  the  effect  of  it  ?  Which  of 
the  two  ideas  ought  to  prevail  in  our  minds,  that  in  the  parable,  or 
that  in  the  application  of  it  ?  The  opinion  most  generally  received 
in  our  churches  is  that  the  love  of  this  woman  ought  to  be  consider- 
ed as  the  effect  of  her  pardon,  and  this  appears  to  us  the  most  likely, 
and  supported  by  the  best  evidence:  for  the  reason,  on  which  this 
opinion  is  grounded,  seems  to  us  unanswerable.  There  is  neither  a 
critical  remark,  nor  a  change  of  virtue,  that  can  elude  the  force 
and  evidence  of  it  :  a  creditor  had  two  debtors,  he  for  gar  e  the  one 


five  hundred  pence,  and  the  other  fifty,  the  first  Kill  love  him  most. 
Undoubtedly  this  love  is  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  ac- 
quittance of  the  debt.  Oa  the  contrary,  the  reason  on  which  the 
second  opinion  is  founded  mav  be  easily  answered.  It  is  grounded 
on  this  expression,  Her  sins  are  forgiven,  for  she  loved  much.  The 
original  reading  is  capable  of  another  sense.  Instead  of  translating 
for  she  loved  much,  the  words  may  be  rendered  without  any  violence 
to  the  Greek  text,  her  sins  are  forgiven,  and  because  of  that  or  on 
account  of  that  she  loved  much.  There  are  many  examples  of  the 
original  term  being  taken  in  this  sense.  We  omit  quotations  am! 
proofs  only  to  avoid  prolixity. 

We  must  then  suppose,  that  the  tears  now  shed  by  this  woman 
were  not  the  first,  which  she  had  shed  at  the  remembrance  of  her  sins. 
She  had  already  performed  several  penitential  exercises  under  a. 
sense  of  forgiveness,  and  the  repetition  of  these  exercises  proceeded 
both  from  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  sentence  pronounced  in  her 
favour,  and  from  a  desire  of  receiving  a  ratification  of  it.  On  this 
account  we  have  not  assigned  the  fear  of  punishment  as  a  cause  of 
the  grief  of  this  penitent,  as  we  ought  to  have  done  had  we  supposed 
that  she  had  not  already  obtained  forgiveness.  Our  supposition 
suppoited  by  our  comment  on  the  words  of  the  text  in  my  opinion. 
throw  great  light  OQ  the  whole  passage.  The  pharisee  is  offended 
because  Jesus  Christ  suffered  a  woman  of  bad  character  to  give  him 
so  many  tokens  of  her  esteem.  Jesus  Christ  makes  at  the  same  time 
an  apology  both  for  himself  and  for  the  penitent.  He  tells  the 
ph;iri*ee,  that  the  great  esteem  of  this  \voman  proceeds  from  a  sense 
of  the  great  favours,  which  *hc  had  received  from  him:  that  the 
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pharisee  thought  he  had  given  sufficient  proof  of  his  regard  for  Jesus 
Christ  hy  receiving  him  into  his  house,  without  any  extraordinary 
demonstrations  of  zeal,  without  giving  him  water  to  wash  his  feet, 
oil  to  anoint  his  head,  or  a  kiss  in  token  of  friendship  ;  and  that  what 
prevented  him  from  giving  greater  marks  of  esteem  was  his  consid- 
ering himself  in  the  condition  of  the  first  debtor,  of  whom  only  a 
little* gratitude  was  required,  because  he  had  been  released  from  an 
obligation  to  pay  only  a  small  and  inconsiderable  sum  :  but  that  this 
woman  considered  herself  in  the  condition  of  the  other  debtor,  who 
had  been  forgiven^e  hundred  pence  ;  and  that  therefore  she  thought 
herself  obliged  to  give  her  creditor  the  highest  marks  of  esteem. 
"Seest  iliou  this  woman  ?  I  entered  into  thine  house,  thou  gavest  me 
no  water  for  my  feet :  but  she  hath  washed  my  feet  with  tears,  and 
wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.    Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss  : 
but  she  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.     My  head  with  oil  thou 
didst  not  anoint:  but  she   haUi    anointed  my  feet  with   ointment. 
Wherefore  1  say  unto  thee,  her  sins,  which  are  many  are  forgiven." 
On  thit  account  she  hath  loved  much,  and  hath  given  me   all  these 
proofs  of  affection,  which  are  far  superior  to  those,  which  1  have 
received  at  your  table,  for  he,  to  whom  little  is  for 'given  t  loveth  little. 
At  length,  Jesus  Christ  turns  himself  towards  the  penitent,  and, 
affected  at  her  weeping  afresh,  repeats  his  assurances  of  forgive- 
ness, and  appeases  that  sorrow,  which   the   remembrance  of  her 
crimes  excited  in  her  heart,  though  she  no  longer  dreaded  punish- 
ment.    Go  saith  he,  thy  sins  are  forgiven — Go  in  peace. 

Ye  rigid  casuists,  who  render  the  path  of  life  strait  and  difficult; 
ye,  whose  terrifying  maxims  are  planted  like  briars  and  thorns  in 
the  roads  to  paradise;  ye  messengers  of  terror  and   vengeance, 
like  the  dreadful  angels  who  with  flaming  swords  kept  guilty  man 
from  attempting  to  return  to  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  ye  who  denounce 
only  hell   and  damnation  ;  come  hither   and   receive  instruction. 
Come  and  learn   how   to  preach,  and   how  to   write,  and   how  to 
speak  in  your  pulpits  to  your  auditors,  and  how  to   comfort  on  a 
<lying  bed,  a  man,  whose  soul  hovers  on  his  lips,  and  is  just  depart- 
ing.    See  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  behold  with  what  ease  and  in- 
dulgence  he   receives  this%  penitent     Scarcely  had  she  begun  to 
weep,  scarcely  had  she  touched  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ  with  a 
little  ointment  but  he  crowned  her  repentance,  became  her  apologist, 
pardoned  during  one  moment  of  repentance  the  excesses  of  a  whole 
life,  and  condescended   to  acknowledge  for  a  member  of  a  glorious 
church,  not  having  spot  or  crinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  this  woman, 
and  what  kind  of  a  woman?  A  woman  guilty  perhaps  of  prostitu- 
tion, perhaps  of  adultery,  certainly  of  impurity  and  fornication. 
After  this,  do  you  violently  declaim  against  conversion,  under  pre- 
tence that  it  is  not  effected  precisely  at  such  time  as  you  think  fit  to 
appoint?  Do  you  yet  refuse  to  publish  pardon  and  forgiveness  to 
that  sinner,   who  indeed  hath  spent  his  whole  life  in  sin,  but  who 
a  few  moments  before  he  expires  puts  on  all  the  appearance  of  true 
repentance,  covers  himself  with  sorrow  and  dissolves  himself  in 
tears,  like  the   penitent  in   the   text,  and  assures  you  that  he  em- 
braces with  the  utmost  fervor  the  feet  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind? 


Do  I  deceive  myself,  my  brethren  ?  I  think  1  see  the  audience 
quicken  their  attention.  This  last  reflection  seems  to  suit  the  taste  o* 
most  of  my  hearers.  I  think,!  perceive,  some  reaching  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  me,  and  congratulating  me  for  puhlickly  abjuring 
this  day  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  morality,  more  likely  to  drive 
sinners  to  despair  than  to  reclaim  them. 

How,  my  brethren,  have  we  preached  to  you  so  many  years,  and 
you  after  all  so  little  acquainted  with  us  as  to  imagine  that  we  have 
proposed  this  reflection  with  any  other  design  than  thai  of  shewing 
you  the  folly  of  it?  Or  rather  are  you  so  little  acquainted  with 
your  religion,  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  in  general,  and  with 
that  of  my  text  in  particular,  as  to  derive  consequences  diametrical- 
ly opposite  to  the  design  of  inspired  writers  ?  And  where,  pray, 
are  these  barbarous  men?  Where  are  these  messengers  of  ven- 
geance and  terrors  ?  Where  are  the  casuists,  whose  maxims  render 
the  road  to  eternal  life  inaccessible?  Who  are  the  men,  who  thus 
excite  your  anger  and  indignation  ?  What !  Is  it  the  man,  who  hath 
spent  fifty  or  sixty  years  in  examining  the  human  heart ;  the  man  who 
assures  you  tbat,after  a  thousand  diligent  and  accurate  investigations, 
he  finds  impenetrable  depths  of  deception  in  the  heart ;  the  man, 
who  from  the  difficulty  of  his  own  examinations  derives  arguments 
to  engage  you  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
your  conscience,  but  to  carry  the  light  of  the  gospel  into  the  dark- 
est recesses  of  your  heart  ;  the  man,  who  advises  you  over  and 
over  again  that  if  you  content  yourselves  with  a  slight  knowledge 
of  yourselves,  you  must  be  subject  to  ten  thousand  illusions,  that 
you  will  take  the  semblance  of  repentance  for  repentance  itself, 
that  you  will  think  yourselves  rich  and  increased  with,  goods,  while 
you  are  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked, 
Rev.  iii,  17.  Is  this  the  rigid  casuist,  who  offends  and  irritates  you  " 

Perhaps  it  is  the  man,  who  tells  you  that,  in  order  to  assure  you: 
selves  that  you  are  in  a  state  of  grace,  you  must  love  God  with  a;. 
esteem  of  preference,  which  will  engage  you  to  obey  him  before 
all  his  creatures  ;  the  man,  who.  judging  by  innumerable  evidences 
that  you  prefer  serving  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  Rom.  i. 
25.  concludes  from  this  sad  phenomenon  that  you  have  reason  to 
tremble:  The  man,  who  advises  you  to  spend  at  lea^t  one  week  in 
recollection  and  retirement  before  you  partake  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per :  the  man,  who  would  have  you  purify  your  hands  from  the  blood 
of  your  brethren,  and  your  heart  burning  with  hatred  and  vengeance, 
and  on  that  account  placed  in  a  catalogue  of  murderers"'  hearts, accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel :  the  m;in,  who  forbids  you  to  come  to 
the  Lord's  supper  while  your  wicked  courses  are  only  suspended 
instead  of  being  reformed,  and  while  your  cruel  exactions  are  only 
delayed  instead  of  being  entirely  left  off?  Perhaps  this  is  the  man  I 
Is  this  the  rigid  casuist,  who  offends  and  irritates  you? 

Or,  probably,  it  is  the  man  who  hath  attended  you  three,  four,  or 
half  a  dozen  times  in  fits  of  sickness,  who  Uien  saw  you  covered 
with  tears,  every  time  acknowledging  your  sins,  and  always  calling 
heaven  and  earth  to  witness  your  sincere  intention  to  reform,  and  to 
change  your  conduct,  but  who  hath  always  seen  you  immediately 
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on  your  recovery  return  to  your  former  course  of  life,  as  if  you 
had  never  shed  a  tear,  never  put  up  a  prayer,  never  made  a  reso- 
lution, never  appealed  to  heaven  to  attest  your  sincerity  :  the  man, 
who  concludes  from  such  sad  events  as  these  that  the  resolutions  of 
sick  and  dying  people  ought  always  to  be  considered  as  extremely 
suspicious  ;  the  man,  who  tells  you  that  during  all  his  long  and 
constant  attendance  on  the  sick  he  hath  seldom  seen  one  con- 
verted on  a  sick  bed  (for  our  parts,  my  brethren  we  are  mourn- 
ful guarantees  of  this  awful  fact)  the  man  alarmed  at  these 
frightful  examples,  and  slow  to  publish  the  grace  of  God  to  dying 
people  of  a  certain  class ;  1  say,  probably,  this  is  the  man,  who 
offends  you  !  Is  not  this  the  cruel  casuist,  who  provokes  you? 

What!  Is  it  the  man,  who  sees  the  sentence  of  death  written  in 
37our  face,  and  your  house  of  clay  just  going  to  sink,  to  whom  you 
appear  more  like  a  skeleton  than  a  living  body,  and  who  fears  every 
morning  lest  some  messenger  should  inform  him  that  you  was  found 
dead  in  your  bed,  who  fears  all  this  from  your  own  complaints, 
what  am  I  saying  ?  from  your  own  complexion,  from  the  alarms 
of  your  friends,  and  from  the  terrors  of  your  own  family  ;  the 
man  who  is  shocked  to  see  that  all  this  makes  no  impression 
upon  you,  but  that  you  live  a  life  of  dissipation  and  security,  which 
would  be  unpardonable  in  a  man,  whose  firm  health  might  seem  to 
promise  him  a  long  life  ;  the  man  who  cries  to  you,  awake  thou  that 
steepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light, 
Eph.  i.  11.  improve  the  remainder  of  life,  the  breath  which,  though 
it  leaves  thee  to  totter,  prevents  thy  falling  down  dead.  Is  this  the 
man,  the  rigid  casuist  who  offends  and  irritates  you  ?  Such  maxims, 
such  discourses,  such  books,  such  sermons,  are  they  the  systems  of 
morality,  which  confound  you,  and  drive  you  to  despair  ? 

After  all,  where  are  the  sinners,  whom  these  casuists  have  driven 
to  despair  ?  Where  are  those  tormented  and  distracted  consciences  ? 
For  my  part,  1  see  nothing,  turn  my  eyes  which  way  I  will,  but  a 
deep  sleep.  I  see  nothing  but  security,  lethargy,  insensibility. 
How  is  it  possible  that  the  history  of  our  text,  that  the  language  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Woman,  thy  faith  hath  saved  thee,  go  in  peace,  that  the 
voice  of  eternal  truth  should  incline  you  to  raise  objections  full  of 
error  and  illusion?  Is  there  no  difference  between  your  case  and 
that  of  this  penitent  woman,  none  between  Jesus  Christ  and  your 
casuists?  Is  there  any  thing  in  which  they  agree?  The  casuist  con- 
versing with  this  penitent  was  a  prophet,  a  prophet !  he  was  a  God, 
who  searched  the  reins  and  the  hearts,  who  saw  the  bottom  of  her  soul, 
and  who  penetrated  through  all  the  vails,  with  which  a  frail  human 
heart  is  covered,  and  beheld  the  truth  of  her  conversion  and  the 
genuineness  of  her  grief:  but  you,  my  brethren,  you  have  no  such 
casuists,  and  we  can  judge  only  by  external  performances,  which  as- 
certain yourstate  only  on  condition  that  they  proceed  from  your  heart. 
Our  penitent  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord  of  religion,  who 
could  save  her  if  he  pleased,  by  extraordinary  means,  and  who 
could  deliver  her  from  death  and  hell  by  a  singular  effort  of  power 
not  to  be  repeated  :  but  your  casuists  are  servants,  who  act  by  corn- 
mission,  under  express  directions  and  orders,  and  who  have  no  right 
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to  announce  peace  till  you  answer  the  description  given  in  the  royal 
instrument.  Such  minister!-,  whatever  assurances  of  grace  and  par- 
don they  affect  to  give,  ought  never  to  calm  your  consciences  till 
you  have  exactly  conformed  to  the  orders  of  their  and  your  sove- 
reign master.  Our  penitent  came  to  ask  pardon  in  a  free  and  vol- 
untary manner,  while  she  was  in  perfect  health,  all  her  actions 
were  unconstrained  and  spontaneous  :  but  you  wait  till  death  hales 
you  to  the  trihunal  of  God,  you  loiter  till  the  fear  of  eternal  flames 
fright  you  away  from  such  pleasures  as  you  continue  to  love,  and  to 
which  you  would  most  likely  return  again,  did  not  God  spare  you 
the  shame  by  not  giving  you  an  opportunity.  The  penitent  in  our 
text  did  all  she  could  in  her  circumstances  to  express  the  truth  of 
her  repentance,  there  was  no  sacrifice  so  dear  that  she  did  not  offer, 
no  victim  so  valuable  that  she  did  not  stab,  if  I  may  use  such  an  ex- 
pression, with  the  knife  of  repentance,  no  passion  so  inveterate  that 
she  did  not  eradicate,  no  marks  of  love  for  her  Saviour  so  tender 
that  she,did  not  with  all  liberality  express.  Behold  her  eyes  flowing 
with  tears  over  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ,  behold  her  hair  dishevelled, 
her  perfumes  poured  out,  behold  all  the  characters  of  sincerity, 
which  we  have  observed  in  our  first  part.  Is  there  any  one  mark 
of  a  true  conversion,  which  she  does  not  bear  ?  But  you,  how  many 
artifices  have  you  ?  How  many  actions  of  your  lives,  which  we  must 
not  be  allowed  to  state  to  you  in  the  true  point  of  light  ?  How  tna- 
my  tempers  in  your  hearts,  which  must  not  yet  be  touched  ?  Here, 
it  is  an  enemy,  the  bare  sound  of  whose  name  would  increase  your 
fever,  and  hasten  your  death.  There  it  is  an  iniquitous  acquisition, 
which  you  reserve  for  your  son  to  enable  him  to  take  your  name 
with  greater  honour,  and  to  support  with  more  dignity  that  vain 
parade,  or  rather  that  dust  and  smoke  in  which  you  have  all  your 
life  involved  yourself.  Our  penitent  never  deceived  Jesus  Christ : 
but  you  have  deceived  your  friend  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times. 
Our  penitent  wept  over  the  odious  parts  of  her  life,  and,  far  from 
being  too  proud  to  confess  her  sins,  gloried  in  her  confession  while 
she  blushed  for  her  crimes ;  but  your  eyes,  on  the  contrary,  your 
eyes  are  yet  dry,  and  it  is  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  yet  weeping  at  your 
ieet,  it  is  he,  who  is  shedding  tears  over  you,  as  formerly  over  Jeru- 
salem, it  is  he  who  is  saying,  O  that  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at 
least  in  this  thy  day*  the  things  'which  belong  unto  thy  peace  !  O  that  my 
people  had  hearkened  unto  me,  and  Israel  had  walked  in  my  ways  I  Luke 
xix.  42.  Psal.  Ixxxi.  13.  It  is  not  then  to  you,  but  it  is  to  your  kind  of 
repentance  that  sentences  of  absolution  ought  to  be  refused.  The 
repentance  of  the  unchaste  woman  was  exactly  conformable  to  the 
covenant  of  grace,  to  the  genius  of  the  gospel,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
mission  of  Jesus  Christ.  Hence  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  proceeded,  in  spite  of  her  former  libertinism,  in  spite  of 
the  cruel  censure  of  the  pharisee,  and  in  spife  of  the  murmuring  of 
the  guests,  these  comfortable  words,  Woman,  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee.  Woman,  thy  faith  hath  saved  thee.  Go,  depart  in  peace. 

Here,  my  brethren,  the  evangelist  finishes  the  history  of  the  pen- 
itent \voman  ;  and  here  we  will  finish  this  discourse.  There  is, 
however,  one  circumstance,  which  St.  Luke  hath  omitted,  and 
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which,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  I  wish  he  had  recorded  rn  the 
most  severe  and  circumstantial  manner.  What  were  the  future 
sentiments  of  this  wuman  after  the  courageous  steps  she  had  taken 
at  her  setting  out  ?  What  emotions  did  absolution  produce  in  her 
soul?  What  effects  in  her  conscience  did  this  language  of  the  Sav- 
iour of  the  world  cause,  fToman,  thy  sins  are  forgiven — thy  faith 
hath  saved  thee — go  in  peace!  But  there  is  nothing  in  this  silence 
that  ought  to  surprize  us.  Her  joy  was  not  a  circumstance  that 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  historian.  In  the  heart  of  this  frail 
woman  converted  and  reconciled  to  God  lay  this  mystory  conceal- 
ed. There  was  that  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding^ 
that^'oy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory ,  that  white  stone,  and  that  nerv 
name  which  no  man  knotueth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it.  May  you 
receive  it,  my  brethren,  that  you  may  know  it !  May  the  grief  of  a 
lively  and  bitter  repentance  wound  your  hearts,  that  mercy  may 
heal  and  comfort  them,  and  fill  them  with  pleasure  and  joy  !  God 
grant  us  this  grace  !  To  him  be  honour  and  glory  forever.  Amen. 


OF 

MINISTERIAL  LABOURS 

OF  WILLIAM  COLLIER. 


Respected  Brethren  and  Friends, 

THE  season  of  the  year  at  which  this  Society  celebrates  its 
Anniversary,  is  calculated  to  impress  our  minds  with  a  sense  of  the 
frailty  of  life  and  of  our  accountability  at  the  judgment  seat  of  JESUS 
CHRIST,  when  our  existence  will  no  longer  be  marked  by  the  com- 
mencement or  close  of  years.  Since  our  last  meeting  an  important 
portion  of  that  precious  time  allotted  to  us  on  earth  has  passed 
away — it  is  gone  forever  !  And  how  little  the  knowledge  of  Re- 
demption which  we  have  acquired  ?  And  how  little,  comparatively, 
have  we  done  to  promote  that  knowledge  among  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, the  year  past?  But,  although  we  have  much  to  confess  and 
lament  on  our  part,  we  have  much  more  to  be  grateful  for  on  the 
part  of  our  kind  preserver  and  gracious  Benefactor.  We  are  mor- 
tal !  All  flesh  is  as  grass.  God  is  eternal.  The  word  of  the  Lord 
endureth  forever.  And  this  is  the  word  which  by  the  gospel  is 
preached  unto  you. 

It  is  for  the  promotion.,  especially  among  the  poor  and  wretched, 
of  such  a  gospel  as  this;  a  gospel  which  involves  our  personal, 
domestic  and  civil  interests,  in  their  highest  possible  consideration, 
that  we  are  convened  in  this  place  on  this  occasion.  The  report 
of  my  labours  communicated  to  the  Society  at  their  adjourned  meet- 
ing on  the  12th  of  February,  1822,  was,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
directors,  published  in  the  Christian  \Vatchman,  on  the  4th  and 
llth  days  of  last  May.  Several  ministering  brethren,  and  others, 
have  spoken  to  me  of  that  publication  in  terms  calculated  to  en- 
courage labours  of  this  kind,  as  being,  especially,  useful  among  the 
poor  and  ignorant  inhabitants  of  such  a  city  as  this.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  last  year  the  Rev.  AMOS  BINGHAM  engaged  in  ministerial 
labours  under  the  patronage  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Missionary 
purposes  ;  and  it  was  their  wish  that  we  should  be  united  in  our 
services  as  much  as  circumstances  in  Divine  providence  would 
permit.  Accordingly  on  the  lolh  day  of  March,  1  commenced  my 
labours  in  connexion  with  that  faithful  and  industrious  minister  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our  attention  was  directed  particu- 
larly to  the  west  part  of  the  city.  There  we  became  acquainted 
with  a  Mr .  with  whom  we  deposited  a  considerable  num- 
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oer  of  religious  tracts,  suitable  to  the  state  of  society  there,  to  be 
loaned,  re-loaned,  and  circulated  from  house  to  house,  till  they 
should  have  been  read  by  every  family  in  that  neighbourhood. — 
These  little  missionaries  travel  and  preach  where  we  cannot  go; 
and,  although  in  some  instances  they  may  have  been  abused,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  that,  on  the  whole,  they  have  done  much 
good.  When  we  have  subsequently  and  unexpectedly  called  at 
some  of  the  houses  where  they  have  been  left,  WP  have  found 
them  reading  tracts  previously  obtained  through  our  agency. 

On  and  about  the  9th  day  of  April,  Mr.  Bingham  and  myself 
spent  some  time  in  visiting  the  people  on  the  wharves  the  east 
side  of  Ann-street,  towards  the  north  part  of  the  city.  We  found 
many  poor  and  needy  individuals  and  families  in  that  direction  ;  con- 
versed and  prayed  with  some — reproved  and  admonished  others. 
Some  readily  received  and  apparently  enjoyed  our  conversation 
and  prayers  during  these  visits.  There  are  many  poor  people  in 
that  part  of  the  city  who  need  counsel,  instruction  and  help. 

My  services  were  continued  at  the  Mission-house  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fall  vacation  at  the  Theological  Senvnary,  at  An- 
dover ;  when  I  was  relieved  from  that  service  by  the  students  from 
that  Institution ;  and  Mr.  Bingham  and  others.  Mr.  GAMBLE  now 
supplies  the  morning  congregation  in  that  place  regularly,  which  is 
increasing  in  numbers,  attended  with  other  indications  of  its  stability 
and  success. 

On  the  23d  of  April  I  visited  Samuel  Green,  alias  Mudge,  in  jail, 
under  sentence  of  death.  He  appeared  to  be  unusually  harden- 
ed in  sin.  1  asked  him  what  were  his  views  and  feelings  re- 
specting his  state  after  death,  which  would  probably  take  place 
yery  soon  by  an  ignominous  execution?  He  replied  with  much  ap- 
parent indifference,  the  amount  of  which  was  that  he  had  not  much 
to  hope  for,  or  much  to  fear.  I  told  him  that  it  was  a  great  thing 
to  be  in  eternity  ! — and  that  he  would  soon  be  dead  ! — and  ihat  he 
who  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  though  he  were  dead  yet  shall  ho 
live — and  whosoever  liveth  and  believethin  Christ  shall  never  die, 
and  put  the  question  to  him,  "Believest  thou  this  ?"  He  appeared 
to  be  struck  with  the  words,  and  asked  where  they  could  be  found  ; 
f  told  him  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  John.  He  immediately  went, 
dragging  his  mas?y  chains  across  the  room;  took  his  Bible,  found 
the  place,  turned  down  the  leaf,  and  said  he  would  look  at  it.  I  ex- 
horted him  to  repent  of  his  sins  and  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

On  the  9th  day  of  July  a  house  was  hired  on  a  lease  for  one  year, 
at  a  rent  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollar?,  with  a  view  to  change 
the  use  of  the  property  and  character  of  its  occupants,  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Sonthark  and  Gardner  streets,  and  which  for  years 
had  been  one  of  the  worst  houses  in  the  place,  if  not  in  the  world. 
Our  brother  ROBERT  WILSON  is  the  lessee.  The  dance  hall  was 
inrnediataly  partitioned  off,  and  a  part  of  it  used  as  a  religious 
Reading  Room. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  establishments 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.     It  seems  to  me  th;it   nothing  could  be 
t-    rHpfed  to  the  suppression  of  vir.e  and  iniquity,   which  stalk 
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through  the  streets  with  brazen  front  at  noonday,  than  the  judicious- 
management  and  diligent  use  of  this  property  It  comes  directly 
to  the  point.  And  if  rightly  and  perseveringly  improved,  must  in 
the  nature  of  things  have  a  favourable  effect  upon  the  miserable 
state  of  society  in  that  part  of  the  city. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  our  getting  possession  of  this 
house  were  very  remarkable. 

After  a  Religious  Reading  Room  had  been  the  subject  of  con- 
versation and  prayer  in  the  midst  of  a  private  circle  of  Christian 
friends  composed  chiefly  of  our  respected  sisters  in  the  truth,  w^o 
belong  to  the  Boston  Female  Society  for  Missionary  purposes,  it 
was  mentioned  by  brother  Bingham  that  there  was  a  house  at  West 
Boston  to  be  let,  which  would  answer  very  well  for  such  an  estab- 
lishment. Accordingly,  on  the  27th  of  June  we  went  into  that 
part  of  the  city  in  search  of  suitable  accommodations  for  such  an 
Institution.  We  were  told  this  house  had  jnst  been  lei  for  a  dance 
hall.  In  two  minutes  after,  we  met  the  owner  and  ascertained 
from  him  the  fact  that  it  was  not  actually  engaged,  but  that  he 
was  then  come  up  to  close  the  conversation  upon  that  ?ahject  with 
the  applicant,  who  evidently  would,  and  was  at  that  moment 
waiting  to  obtain  it,  at  almost  any  rent,  for  the  purposes  of  a  dance 
hall,  and  such  scenes  of  iniquity  as  are  usually  connected  with 
such  places.  We  immediately  interfered,  and  obtained  the  refusal 
of  the  house  at  a  reduced  rent.  A  subscription  was  drawn  up  and 
recommended  by  the  Rev.  MR.  JENKS,  stating  our  object,  and  ap- 
plication was  made  to  several  gentlemen  in  the  city,  who  highly 
approved  our  design,  and  promptly  covered  almost  the  whole  of 
the  rent,  by  donation,  on  condition  there  should  be  a  loss  ns  we  ex- 
pected there  necessarily  would  be,  in  consequence  of  the  degra- 
ded and  miserable  state  of  society  with  which  it  is  surrounded  — 
Facls  have  verified  our  apprehensions.  When  we  came  to  make 
application  for  respectable  tenants,  the  local  situation  of  the  house 
was  an  insurmountable  objection  on  the  part  of  those  who  wanted 
to  hire  it.  Several  gentlemen  who  were  pleased  with  the  house, 
and  would  have  taken  it  at  the  full  amount  of  rent,  if  it  had  been 
situated  in  a  good  neighbourhood,  declined  engaging  it  solely  on 
that  account;  and  one  person  who  actually  did  agree  to  remove 
into  it  with  his  family,  was  prevented,  and  gave  it  up  for  the  snme 
reason.  One  important  fact  which  ought  to  be  known,  is  fully  es- 
tablished by  the  efforts  which  have  been  unsuccessfully  made  to 
let  this  house,  viz:  The  owners  of  houses  in  Southark-street  and 
its  immediate  vicinity,  where  they  bring  enormous  rents,  must  suf- 
fer in  their  property  from  the  dreadful  state  of  society  there,  unless 
they  facilitate  by  the  use  of  their  interest,  the  practice  of  the  most 
abominable  iniquity  and  awful  scenes  of  pollution  and  misery. — 
Christians,  friends,  and  citizens  of  Boston!  What  shall  we  say  to 
these  things?  What  can  we  say  to  these  things  at  the  bar  of  the 
Judge  of  the  universe,  if  we  do  not  incessantly  cry  against  the 
abominations  of  the  land,  and  through  fear,  endeavour  to  save  some, 
pulling  them  out  of  the  fire.  Soon  after  the  house  was  secured 
and  reading  room  opened,  the  Rev,  JOHN  GAMBLE,  a  .Presbyterian 
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from  Ireland,  arrived  with  his  family  at  our  city  and  re- 
moved into  it,  a  part  of  which  he  still  occupies.  How  remarkable, 
mv  brethren,  are  the  providences  of  God  in  repaid  to  this  whole 
undertaking.  No  sooner  had  tbe  house  been  obtained  in  answer 
to  prayer,  but  the  Lord  places  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  through  the 
influence  of  that  property  in  the  midst  of  a  neighbourhood  emphatic- 
ally denominated  the  place  where-  Satan's  seat  is.  I  have  never  sus- 
pected myself  of  enthusiasm  on  any  subject,  but  I  must  acknowl- 
edge that  I  do  not  recollect  when  my  mind  has  been  so  much 
affected,  and  feelings  interested  in  any  providential  occurrence  as 
the  obtaining  of  tbis  house,  and  the  establishment  there  of  a  Re- 
ligious Reading  Room.  1  felt  a  travel  of  soul,  a  weight  of  care 
and  responsibility  that  was  unutterable  !  Yet  I  was  supported  in 
the  hope  and  encouraged  by  the  belief  that  God  would  in  some 
way  or  other  succeed  our  efforts  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  use 
of  that  property,  and  cause  his  people  to  dwell  there  who  would 
diffuse  a  beneficial  influence  around  the  place.  And  were  it  possi- 
ble and  proper  for  roe  to  relate  all  the  exercises  of  my  mind,  and 
describe  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  occupancy  of  this 
property,  I  am  persuaded  you  would  say  the  finger  of  God  has 
pointed  out  to  us  the  use  of  this  house  ;  the  hand  of  God  hath  se- 
cured it  to  us  ;  and  the  arm  of  the  Lord  will  yet  be  seen  and  pow- 
erfully felt  in  the  beneficial  results  of  these  labours. 

But  the  most  important  question  yet  remains  to  be  discussed,  viz ; 
What  has^e^n,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  moral  influence  of  these 
proceedings  upon  the  people  in  that  vicinity  ?  I  answer  precisely 
the  same  as  might  be  expected  upon  any  people  sunk  in  ignorance, 
vice  and  misery.  The  same  measures  are  to  be  used  with  this  part 
of  society  here,  as  ought  to  be  used  for  the  instruction  and  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen  in  Asia  or  Africa.  And  the  same  results  are 
to  be  looked  for.  The  only  important  difference  between  the 
heathen  here  aud  the  heathen  there  is,  that  greater  will  be  the  con- 
demnation of  these  than  of  those ;  if  these  reject  the  gospel  and 
die  in  a  state  of  impenitence  and  unbelief;  and  greater  is  the  res- 
ponsibility of  Christians  on  the  part  of  unbelievers  here,  than  it 
can  be  on  account  of  the  heathen  in  foreign  countries.  We  must 
not  only  pray  for  a  revival  of  religion  in  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
but  we  must  do  something  towards  the  work  before  we  can  expect 
the  Lord  will  hear  our  prayers  and  bless  the  labour  of  our  hands. — 
It  is  not  merely  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  or  fervency  of  our 
prayers  but  in  proportion  to  our  works  combined  with  our  prayers, 
and  a  humble  dependence  on  the  grace  of  God  to  succeed  the  la- 
bour of  our  hands,  that  he  makes  us  really,  if  not  apparently 
successful  in  building  up  his  cause  and  promoting  the  gospel  of 
his  Grace  in  the  world.  These  principles  have  been  illustrated  in 
tbe  Reading  Roomat  West  Boston,  so  far  as  we  have  practised  upon 
them.  Go  among  the  people  there  and  you  will  find  enough  to  </o, 
and  see  enough  to  satisfy  you  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the 
Lord. 

A  few  extracts  from  my  Journal  will  confirm  the  correctness  and 
show  the  importance  of  these  remarks. 
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On  the  21st  March  MR.  BI.VGHAM  and  myself  laboured    in  the  A. 

M.  among  the  people  at  West  Boston,  conversed  with  a  Mr.  -, 

\vho  told  us  he  had  kept  one  of  those  houses  for  twenty  years,  but 
that  he  was  sick  of  it  and  agoing  to  leave  that  course  of  life.  Mr. 
B.  exhorted  him  to  prepare  to  meet  his  God.  The  old  man  ap- 
peared hardened  in  sin  ;  yet  uneasy  and  dissatisfied  with  his  man- 
ner of  life.  We  gave  him  a  Christian  Almanack,  which  was  well 
received,  and  our  reproofs  and  exhortations  .treated  even  by  suck  a 
man  with  attention  and  respect. 

March  26.  Found  much  satisfaction  in  collecting  the  people  to- 
gether in  the  store*  at  West  Boston,  and  reading-  tracts  and  short 
sermons  to  them. 

April  2.   Mr.    B   and   myself  spent  some  time  in  conversation    at 

Mrs.  ,    who  is,  with    her   husband,  a   professor    of  religion.-— 

Met  Mr. there  who  owns  a  large  property  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. He  conversed  freely  and  friendly  with  us  and  promise!  ns  ev. 
ery  facility  in  his  power  to  further  the  objects  of  our  labour. 
Prayed  during  the  interview. 

April  6.  An  interesting  day  in  our  labours  at  the  west  part  of 
the  city. 

16.      Had   much    interesting   conversation    with   Mr. •,  who 

said  he  was  a  ma:«on  by  trade.  Me  declined  having  prayers  in  his 
house,  on  account  of  the  pUce  being  unsuitable  for  such  an  exer- 
cise. At  the  same  time  he  observed  that  he  approved  highly  of  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  in  the  Mission  house,  and  was  willing  to 
subscribe  three  or  four  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  minister.  I 
asked  him  if  he  expected  to  pay  his  ministerial  subscription  by  the 
fruits  of  an  house  unsuitable  for  prayer ;  and  reasoned  with  him 
upon  the  absurdity  and  wickedness  of  his  conduct.  He  evidently 
felt  remorse  of  conscience.  I  endeavoured  to  show  him  the  in- 
consistency of  his  principles  and  character ;  that  sin  involved  iU 
votaries  in  a  thousand  difficulties,  and  that  my  advice  to  him  was, 
he  had  better  extricate  himself  from  his  present  situation  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  said  it  \va*  wrong,  but  there  always  had  been  and 
always  would  be  such  houses  kept.  I  replied,  that  if  it  were 
wrong,  let  who  would  keep  them,  I  hoped  that  he  and  I  should 
keep  clear  of  them. 

He  said"you  are  right  gentlemen.  I  will  leave  this  [dace.  I  be- 
iieve  the  resolution  was  formed  under  the  influence  of  that  conver- 
sation and  soon  carried  into  effect. 

July  22.  Attended  at  the  Heading  Room.  Ten  or  twelve  per- 
sons present  at  different  times  during  the  exercises  there.  Read 
with  some  apparent  good  effect,  a  part  of  tiie  6th  and  7th  Chap- 
ters of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  also  a  passage  in  the  iii.  of  Titus  ; 
made  some  remarks  upon  the  description  the  apostle  there  gives  of 
our  state  as  sinners — foolish- — disobedient — deceived,  &LC. — as  ap- 
•  plicable  to  the  state  of  society  there,  particularly  so — and  then 
directed  their  attention  to  the  love  and  kindness  of  God  our  Sav- 
iour in  the  gospel  of  his  mercy  and  grace,  with  some  apparent 
good  effect. 

July  2i.    Found  one  youog  woman  waiting   at   the  floor  of  the 
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Reading  Room,  as  I  went  to  open  it,  this  morning.  She  discovered 
an  anxious  state  of  mind.  The  place  has  been  well  attended  to- 
day with  inquirers,  if  not  after  the  way  of  life  nnd  salvation,  at 
least,  how  they  may  escape  the  statje  of  sin  and  misery  in  which 
they  are  there  involved. 

27.  Attended  daily  the  Reading  Room  through  the  week.  Had 
much  interesting  conversation  with  the  poor  and  wretched  who 
came  frequently  into  the  place. 

Aug.  5.  Eight  persons  attended  for  an  hour  or  more  to  the  rea- 
ding of  the  scriptures  and  other  religious  exercises.  The  state  of 
society  here  is  most  awful.  Robbery  and  fighting  among  men  and 
women  are  very  common,  both  day  and  night.  There  is  certainly 
a  great  door  opened  here  for  usefulness,  and  it  might  be  an  ef- 
fectual one,  if  the  people  of  God  would  step  in  and  improve  it. 

23.  Two  young  men  were  induced  by  conversation  in  the  Reading 
Room  to  leave  that  neighbourhood,  and  1  hope  from  the  apparent 
effect  it  had  upon  their  minds  will  leave  that  kind  of  society  for- 
ever — >One  week  seven  were  induced  to  take  a  similar  course  : 
And  many  individuals  from  time  to  time  have  been  persuaded 
away  in  a  manner  calculated  to  prevent  their  return,  and  to  do 
them  permanent  good. 

Sept.  5.  This  establishment  has  not  been  without  opposition 
from  its  enemies.  This  evening  a  very  serious  disturbance  occur- 
red. Stones  or  hard  substances  were  thrown,  several  times,  with 
great  violence  against  the  house.  One  of  these  was  directed  at 
the  people  in  the  Room  through  the  window.  The  Rev.  Mr.  GAM- 
BLE was  sitting  on  the  seat  just  by  the  place  where  the  stone  struck. 
It  came  with  great  force — broke  three  squares  of  glass  ;  but  as  a 
kind  providence  directed,  it  struck  the  bar  of  the  sash  and  fell 
to  the  ground.  Had  it  gone  jone  inch  higher  or  lower  it  must  have 
struck  our  Brother  directly  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  the  con- 
sequences would  have  been  very  serious,  and  perhaps  fatal  to  his 
life.  What  a  remarkable  preservation  !  An  enemy  was  permitted 
to  throw  the  stone,  but  he  had  no  power  to  guide  it.  Unerring 
goodness  preserved  the  life  of  our  Brother. 

On  the  24th  and  25th  of  Oct.  tbe  Reading  Room  exhibited  a  very 
pleasing  and  interesting  scene.  It  was  found  that  many  persons  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  destitute  of  Bibles.  A  supply  was  pro- 
cured ;  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  JENKS,  ROSSITER,  BINGHAM  and  my- 
self, attended  the  distribution  of  them  from  that  place. 

The  poor  and  needy  were  collected  together,  and  during  the 
two  days,  ninety-one  Bibles  and  Testaments,  a  donation  chiefly 
from  the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society,  were  given  to  the  ignorant 
an-1  wretched  inhabitants  of  that  vicinity.  These  pleasing  servi- 
ces were  attended  with  prayer,  exhortation,  and  much  appropriate 
advice  and  interesting  conversation  with  the  grateful  recipients. 

The  Reading  Room    has,  also,  been   a  mean   of  facilitating   the, 
efforts  which  arc  making  to  improve  the  condition  of  the   coloured 
people  in   the  city.     On    the  8th  of  Nov.    a  society   was   formed,  ! 
after  sundry  previous  meeting.*,  in    the  Reading  Room,  called    the  [ 
Wilberforce  Society,  the  object  of  which   is  to   encourage  and    ss- 
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sist  the  people  of  colour  to  learn  trades  ;  and  to  promote  their 
improvement  generally.  The  Cooper's  business  is  already  estab- 
lished with  a  view  to  that  object,  and  several  boys  are  learning  to 
work  at  that  employment.  A  primary  school,  supported  at  the 
puhlick  expense  is  kept  in  the  Reading  Room  b)  Miss  Jeffries,  a 
woman  of  colour  belonging  to  Rev.  Dr.  BALDWIN'S  church,  com- 
posed of  children  picked  up  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  drawn  out 
of  the  most  degraded  and  wretched  situations.  A  Sabbath  School 
for  adults  is  also  taught  there.  A  Sabbath  School  for  coloured  peo- 
ple has  likewise  been  taught  at  the  north  part  of  the  city  by  our 
Brother  EDWARD  SMITH,  under  the  patronage  of  this  Society,  a  re- 
port of  the  state  of  which  has  been  communicated  by  the  Super- 
intendant.*  Many  tender  and  affecting  scenes  have  occurred  during 
our  labours  among  this  portion  of  society  : — Some  times  at  the 
fight  of  the  sick  and  miserable;  some  times  at  funerals;  and  at 
other  times  in  witnessing  the  hardness  and  unfeeling  hearts  mani- 
fested in  the  abandoned  lives  of  once  apparently  delicate  and  well 
bred  females. 

O!  it  is  enough  to  affect  the  heart  of  a  stone  to  witness  the 
scenes  of  iniquity  which  are  committed  in  our  city.  One  case 
of  an  amiable  youth,  educated  at  a  respectable  Acadamy  in  Essex 
County  in  this  state,  was  peculiarly  affecting.  During  her  linger- 
ing sickness  she  manifested  the  most  distress  of  mind  1  ever  wit- 
nessed, on  account  of  her  past  conduct,  and  died  overwhelmed 
with  the  most  poignant  regret ;  but  of  doubtful  repentance. 

I  have  attended  most  oi  the  monthly  prayer-meetings — continued 
my  meeting  at  the  Sail-loft,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort-Hill,  on  Lord's- 
day  evenings — occasionally  associated  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jenksand 
others,  in  religious  meetings,  under  the  Bethel  Flag — visited  the 
Penitent  Females'  Refuge,  and  regularly  performed  iny  duties  as 

*  Brother  SMITH  observes,  in  hi?  communication  to  the  Society,  respecting 
the  school  in  Robertson's  Alley,  "  It  is  now  almost  twelve  months  since  the 
voice  of  prayer  has  been  heard  in  the  School  Room  every  Sabbath,  and  the 
children,  with  adults,  have  assembled  for  instruction.  The  largest  number 
that  we  have  had  since  our  last  report,  at  any  one  time,  is  thirty-five.  The 
whole  nurober  that  we  have  on  our  roll  is  sixty-one.  From  thut  number,  one 
has  died  ;  a  man  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  bore  his  last  sickness  with 
Christian  fortitude,  and  appeared  to  be  perfectly  resigned  to  the  will  of  hea- 
ven. He,  I  believe,  gave  good  evidence  to  all  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  he 
died  a  Christian.  Thus  he  has  gone  \vhere  he  needs  no  more  Sdb'uath  School 
instructions.  Since  this  school  commenced,  there  has  been  a  weekly  school 
for  the  children  supported  by  the  tov/n,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
School  Committee.  It  is  kept  in  the  same  room  that  we  have  Ccr  the  Sabbath 
School.  The  Instructress  is  a  professor  of  Religion,  and  closes  her  school 
with  prayer.  Our  school  has  been  visited  by  several  gentlemen.  Among 
the  number,  was  Deacon  MOSES  GRANT,  who  appeared  to  take  a  great  interest 
in  the  school.  He  made  us  a  present,  to  purchase  some  tickets  and  small 
books  for  Rewards.  Mr.  HENRY  J.  OLIVER  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
school,  and  has  visited  it  more  or  less  ever  since  wo  commenced.  It  is  now 
nnder  his  direction  for  a  few  months,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  more  prosperous, 
that  v,'e  may  in  future  have  something  more  pleasing  to  state  to  the  Society. 
41  From  your  Humble  Servant, 

"EDWARD  SMITH.'' 
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Chaplain  of  the  State  Prison.  The  limits  of  this  commutation  do 
notjpermit  me  to  remark  particularly  upon  these  services.  I  would, 
however,  observe  that,  there  is  evidently  an  increasing  attention 
to  the  Gospel,  among  the  Convicts  in  the  State  Prison.  The  Ser- 
vices in  the  Chapel  are  ultended  with  interest.  More  than  twerUy 
of  the  Prisoners,  by  their  diligence  in  business,  redeeming  time  for 
that  purpose,  associate  daily,  for  prayer  and  exhortation,  in 
a  room  bv  themselves;  and  are  desirous  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves by"  a  conversation  and  a  deportment  becoming  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Before  I  close  this  already  too  protracted  Report,  it  may  not  be 
improper  for  me  to  say  a  few  things  relative  lo  the  work  which  is 
before  us,  and  the  future  operatioas  of  this  Society. 

rirst.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  the  great  mean,  according 
to  the  appointment  of  Heaven,  by  which  sinners  are  reconciled  un- 
to God.  We  should  prudently  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  pro- 
mote this  work — and  that  whether  in  large  or  small  assemblies. — 
It  is  an  erroneous  opinion  that  the  gospel  cannot  be  preached,  ex- 
cept Meeting-houses  first  be  built  and  great  congregations  establish- 
ed. Let  us  collect  the  people  together  in  private  or  public  houses, 
and  gratefully  improve  such  opportunities  as  Divine  Providence 
in  iv  afford  us,  to  shew  unto  few  or  many  the  path  of  life  To  point 
them  to  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 

Second.  In  this  work,  so  far  as  we,  unitedly  are  concerned,  spe- 
cial reference  should  be  had  to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  forlorn 
and  outcast  of  society.  Let  no  one  object  that  this  is  a  low  and 
«ervile  \\ork.  u  It  is  a  great  thing,"  says  an  eminent  Theologian. 
••  to  preach  the  Gospel  any  where,"  to  any  people.  And  in  my 
opinion,  the  more  ignorant,  vicious  and  miserable  the  people,  the 
more  especially  should  our  attention  be  directed  to  that  people,  and 
unremitted  our  exertions  for  their  reformation.  Never  give  up  the 
case  of  a  single  individual  as  hopeless.  The  grasp  of  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  can  arrest  the  prey  from  the  mighty,  and  the  lawful 
captive  shall  bo  delivered.  Lefas  then  go  to  their  houses,  carrying 
the  reproofs  and  instructions  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  haunts  of 
vice  and  iniquity,  and  its  consolations  to  the  abodes  of  penitent 
wretchedness,  from  which  poverty  and  shame  prevent  the  misera- 
ble occupants  from  going  to  places  where  the  Gospel  <s  preached,, 
and  its  Sacraments  administered.  Many  of  those  poor  forlorn  crea- 
tures would  often  listen  to  your  instructions,  and  their  countenan- 
ces brighten  at  the  annunciation  of  pardon  through  the  merits  of  a 
compassionate  Redeemer,  conferred  upon  the  wicked  and  unright- 
ien  they  forsake  their  thoughts  and  wajSj  and  return  lo  the 
Lord  for  mercy  and  salvation. 

'   exertions  should  be  made  to  save  the  children 
•u.  i-llcML'«,  and   iniquity.     Evil  awnmunications  cor- 
rupt, even,  good  manners.    1  have  no  doubt  many  a  child  has  been 
.pon  the  Hill  through  the  criminal  neglect  of  the  people  of 
Ami  In.  uaored  many  more  will  be  lost  there  if  we  neglect 
our  duty  in  this  respect.     1  know  of  no  objects  of  usefulness   in 
which   we  can  more  successfully  engage  than  to  snatch  these  ten- 
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der  flowers  from  the  devouring  flames.  O  !  my  friends,  do  not 
leave  these  dear  children  for  whom  I  now  plead  in  their  present 
situation — you  can  help  them — you  must  help  them.  And  could 
you  see  them  I  know  you  would  help  them.  Corne,  go  with  us  and 
visit  them.  Let  us  see  that  they  go  to  schools,  to  Sabbath  Schools, 
and  to  meeting — that  they  have  places  for  service  and  to  learn 
trades,  &c.  The  best  way  to  bestow  your  charity  upon  the  poor 
is  to  give  them  useful  employment.  Teach  them  the  value  of 
time  and  property,  and  to  iive  by  the  industry  of  their  own  hands. 

Fourth.  In  addition  to  the  meetings  in  the  Reading  Room,  let  it 
be  daily  occupied  from  the  time  the  primary  school  is  dismissed 
until  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  a  place  of  religious  instruction  for 
adults.  It  is  an  advantageous  post.  It  is  now  and  might  be  ren- 
dered still  more  so,  a  terror  and  dread  to  the  wicked.  Many  youth 
and  citizens  and  s;ulors  who  pass  by  that  way  might  be  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  words  of  life  and  turn  away  from  the  paths  of  death. 
If  it  could  be  known  that  there  was  a  religious  meeting  held  in  that 
Room  every  night  in  the  week  the  effects  would  soon  be  visible 
upon  the  state  of  society  in  that  part  of  the  city. 

Fifth.  Exertions  might  be  advantageously  made  by  this  Society, 
especially  though  the  medium  of  the  Reading  Room,  to  accommo- 
date seamen  with  suitable  Boarding  Houses,  and  induce  them  to 
save  their  wages,  avoid  bad  company,  form  connexions  and  live 
respectably  in  the  world.  Some  person  should  be  employed  to 
visit  all  the  vessels  in  our  harbour,  and  on  every  arrival  be  on 
board  as  soon  as  the  custom-house  officers  are  ;  converse  with  the 
Captain  and  Officers — get  the  confidence  of  the  Sailors — see  that 
such  as  would  associate  with  respectable  people  had  every  facility 
afforded  them  to  such  an  intercourse.  In  performing  such  services 
as  those  in  which  brother  B.  and  myself  have  been  unitedly  engaged, 
and  much  ©f  the  service  here  narrated  is  to  be  considered  in  that 
point  of  view,  in  which  he  has  often  stood  in  the  front  of  battle 
.and  fearlessly  attacked  the  consciences  and  crimes  of  the  wicked, 
and  the  services  here  recommended  it  is  particularly  desirable  that 
they  should  be  undertaken  in  union  with  other  societies  of  a  simi- 
lar tendency,  that  the  servants  of  the  Lord  might  go  out,  at  least, 
two  b_y  two.  In  such  cases  the  prospects  of  success  would  be  great, 

Sixthly.  Encourage  by  our  individual  influence  correct  Disci- 
pline in  the  Churches.  This  is  a  very  important  subject  in  relation 
to  these  labours. 

If  these  things  are  duly  attended  to,  it  is  not  a  vain  confidence  to 
expect  that  we  shall  meet  some  of  the  objects  of  our  pity  and 
subjects  of  our  care  ia  a  state  of  future  blessedness — prepared  by 
our  humble  efforts  being  made  efficient  through  the  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  join  the  song  of  the  redeemed  in  glory  : — Unto 
him  that  hath  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood. 

Brethren,  time  is  short !  The  year  on  which  we  have  just  entered 
is  short — life  itself  is  too  short  to  accomplish  the  work  before  us. 
I*et  every  heart  be  warm,  and  every  hand  diligent,  Ameru 


POSTSCRIPT- 


SINCE  the  foregoing  communication  was  written  the  slate  of 
things  at  \Vest-Boston  is  increasingly  favourable.  A  large  house 
situated  ou  the  corner  of  Southark  and  Garden  streets,  nearly 
opposite  the  Reading  Room,  has  been  totally  changed  as  to  the 
character  of  its  occupants:  and  a  School  established  in  the  front 
shop  which  used  to  be  much  resorted  to  for  ardent  spirit  and  loose 
company.  The  feelings  of  the  publick  are  more  alive,  and  the 
prayers  and  labours  of  the  pious  more  abundant,  in  relation  to  the 
state  of  society  on  the"/M"  as  it  is  sarcastically  and  vulgarly  called, 
than  at  any  former  period  since,  the  tttention  and  efforts  of  a  por- 
tion of  the"  community  have  been  specially  directed  to  that  object. 

I  regret  extremely  that  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  all  de- 
nominations, and  cbri*tinns  generally,  do  not  take  a  different  vie\v 
of  the  evils  here  referred  to,  and  their  appropriate  remedies,  than 
what  some  of  them  have  hitherto  done.  With  a  view  to  encour- 
age the  friends  already  engager),  and  10  interest  others  in  the  same 
good  work,  I  would  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the  publick 
to  a  few  extracts  from  the  life  of  the  Rev.  DR.  SCOTT,  in  relation 
to  hi?  labours  of  a  similar  character. 

Before  I  introduce  these  extracts,  I  take  leave  to  make  one  re- 
mirk,  and  from  my  connexion  with  the  Stale  Prison,  as  Chaplain  of 
that  Institution,  and  labour,  among  the  poor  and  wretched  since 
my  residence  in  this  city,  1  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  intrusive 
when  I  apprise  the  reader  that  my  judgment  upon  this  subject  14 
certainly  entitled  to  some  consideration.  I  do  therefore  say, 
in  so  many  words,  my  opinion  decidedly  is,  that  the  sink  of  iniquity 
at  West  Boston  is  the  most  prolific  source  of  PAUPERISM  and  CRIME 
that  can  be  found  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

Da.  SCOTT,  speaking  in  relation  to  the  Lock  Hospital  says:  — 

u  On  my  return  home  from  one  of  my  irregular  excursions,  in 
September,  1785,  1  found  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Lock 
Hojpita!,  written  in  the  name  of  several  governors,  saying,  that  it 
had  been  resolved  to  appoint  a  person  to  (he  office  of  morning 
preacher  in  the  chapel,  and  visiting  chaplain  to  the  patients  ;  that, 
from  what  they  had  heard  concerning  me,  they  were  of  opinion 
that  I  should  be  a  very  suitable  person  for  the  situation  ;  and  that 
-  ihcir  n-qtiost  that  1  would  come  to  London,  and  give  them 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  me.  Nothing  could  be  more  contrary 
to  my  own  views  of  what  my  peculiar  talent,  whatever  it  was, 
qualified  me  for.  than  this  proposal — except  as  the  poor  patients 
were  concerned.  I  therefore  wrote  a  very  plain  answer,  stating 
my  views  of  the  gospel,  and  my  determination  to  speak  my  mind 
.,>  th  ;>i,ini<^t  l.ui^iMir,,.  \\!,<  revn-  I  might  be  called  to  preach ; 
•<rjj  ray  consciousness  of  beinj  totally  destitute  of  those  attraction^ 
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of  manner  and  elocution,  which  such  a  situation  demanded.  My 
friends,  who  afterwards  saw  the  letter,  approved  it  much,  except 
the  last  clause,  in  which  I  consented  to  come  and  preach,  if  the 
governors  still  deyired  it. — Accordingly  1  did  go,  and  preached  two 
sermons,  in  as  plain  and  faithful  a  manner  as  I  possibly  could  ;  with- 
out attempting  any  thing  different  from  my  homely  style  in  other 
places.  I  really  thought  that  this  specimen  would  he  sufficient ; 
and  I  hoped  good  might  be  done  to  some  individuals,  by  such  ad- 
dresses delivered  in  that  place. 

"  In  a  few  weeks  the  election  took  place:  no  other  person  was 
proposed  ;  and  I  was  appointed,  with  only  three  opposing  voices. 
This  was  unexpected  ;  and  1  saw  more  and  more  reason  on  every 
consideration  and  inquiry,  to  conclude  that,  if  I  acceded  to  this 
appointment,  I  should  be  plunged  into  difficulties  and  trials  of  a 
most  dismaying  nature.  Yet  I  did  not  dare  to  give  a  direct  refusal, 
without  taking  further  advice  on  the  subject.  It  might  be  an  open- 
ing to  more  enlarged  usefulness  :  and  my  own  personal  feelings 
must  not  be  allowed  much  weight  in  such  a  case. 

"I  did  not  give  my  answer  to  the  governors  of  the  Lock  till  the 
last  day,  and  almost  the  last  hour,  allowed  me  for  deliberation. 

"  Whatever  others  judged,  my  own  people,  who  were  most  at- 
tached to  me,  and  most  grieved  to  part  with  me,  were  convinced 
that  I  was  called  by  providence  to  remove,  and  that  I  did  my  duty 
in  complying  with  it.  I  am  not,  however,  myself  to  this  day  satis- 
fied on  the  subject. — When  I  consider  what  a  situation  I  inadver- 
tently rushed  into,  I  fear  I  did  not  act  properly,  and  I  willingly 
accept  all  my  unspeakable  mortifications  and  vexations  as  a  merciful 
correction  of  my  conduct,  which,  though  not,  in  one  sense,  inconside- 
rate, yet  shewed  strange  inattention  to  the  state  of  parties,  and  other 
circumstance*  at  the  Lock;  which,  had  I  duly  adverted  to  them, 
would  have  made  me  think  it  madness  to  engage  in  such  a  service. 
u  I  had  indeed  imagined  that  1  should,  without  much  difficulty,  pro- 
cure a  lectureship  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  or  evening,  and  per- 
haps one  on  the  week-day  ;  and  I  stood  ready  for  any  kind  or  degree 
of  labour  to  which  I  might  be  called.  But,  whilst  almost  all  my 
brethren  readily  obtained  such  appointments,  I  could  never,  during 
the  seventeen  years  of  my  residence  in  town,  procure  any  lecture- 
ship, except  that  of  St.  Mildred's  Bread  Street,  which,  in  a  manner, 
came  to  me,  because  no  other  person  thought  it  worth  applying 
for. 

"  Almost  my  whole  comfort,  as  a  minister,  arose  from  my  labours 
in  the  hospital,  which,  with  all  the  disgusting  circumstances  of  the 
service,  were  far  more  pleasing  and  encouraging  to  me,  than  preach- 
ing1 in  the  chapel.  I  constantly  attended  twice  in  the  week,  each 
time  preaching  first  in  the  women's  wards,  and  then  in  the  men's. — 
1  took  the  plainest  portions  of  scripture,  and  spoke  in  a  strain  of 
close  address  to  the  conscience,  and  altogether  in  a  manner,  which 
1  could  never  equal  in  any  other  place  ;  and  so  as  always  to  fix  the  at- 
tention, and  often  greatly  to  affect  the  hearts,  of  my  poor  profli- 
gate auditors.  I  concluded  each  address  with  an  appropriate  prayer. 
1  was  restricted  by  no  rules :  indeed  I  could  not  have  acted  to  nay 
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own  satisfaction,  had  any  been  prescribed  :  but  I  did  the  very  best 
that  I  could. 

••  I  soon  perceived  the  plan,  and  indeed  the  institution  itself,  to 
be  utterly  incomplete,  as  far  as  the  female  patients  were  concerned. 

44  Amidst  all  my  difficulties,  therefore  I  formed  the  plan  of  an 
asvl.jm.— It  often  appeared  to  me  that  it  must  be  given  up  for  want 
of  money  to  defray  the  expenses.  For  a  long  time  the  only  return 
I  met  with  for  my  assiduity  WHS  censure,  even  from  quarters  from 
which  1  least  expected  it  :  but  I  trust  several  immortal  souls  have 
been,  and  will  be  saved  by  means  of  the  institution.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  very  opposition  at  first  made  to  it  by  some  friends  of 
the  Magdalen,  who  afterwards  favoured  it,  occasioned  some  impor- 
tant improvements  in  the  management  of  that  charity." 

For  several  years  he  attended  daily  (without  any  remuneration,) 
to  conduct  family  worship,  and  give  religious  instruction  in  the 
house ;  and  he  constantly  had  a  servant  in  his  family  taken  from  the 
asylum.  The  reports,  drawn  up  by  him,  detail  many  instances  of 
those  who  were  not  only  reclaimed  and  restored  to  society,  but  evi- 
dently converted  to  God  by  the  means  thus  used;  and  who  shewed 
this  by  a  long  course  of  consistent  conduct, — terminating,  in  sev- 
eral cases,  in  a'Christian  and  happy  death  — An  useful  hint  to  more 
f.han  one  description  of  persons.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it 
comes  from  one,  who  had  ample  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth 
of  what  he  assert". 

tc  By  no  means  let come   to  London,  if  you   can  help  it. 

I  look  upon  the  young  women  who  come   to  London  for  places,  (a 

few  prudent  and  clever  ones  excepted,)  just  in  the  light  1  do  upon 

the  cattle  that  come  to  SmithnVUi  market  :  they  come  to  be  a  prey  to 

the  inhabitants.     1  wonder  any  of  those  who  have  not  very  prudent 

nnd    friendly   connexions  escape   prostitution.      At  every  offence, 

:;irls   are    turned    out  of  doors  with  a  month's  wages,  often  in  the 

evening,  and  at  an  hour's  warning      They  have  lodgings  to  seek  : 

a  set  of  wretches   let  lodgings,  who  make  it  their  study  to  betray 

them  into  situations  from    which  few   escape.     Often  their  clothes 

itoleo :     if  not,  they  are   pawned  for  money  to  pay  expenses 

and  in  a  few  weeks  they  are  thus  stripped  of  apparel  and  can  go  to  no 

place  at  all.     In   short,    dangers  are  innumerable,  nnd    the  number 

that,  without  any  such  previous  intention,  Rre  seduced  and  become 

J'ltes  and   perish    without   any  regarding  it,  is  incredible.     If 

kinjr  to  me  beyond  expression  :  and   I  think  I   should    leave 

London  with  pleasure,  for  this  single  circumstance,  did  not  a  sense 

>1  duty  at  present  detain  me :   but   perhaps   that  will   not    Jong   be 

the  r          .ji,,t  aii   tvju   |,e  we||^  an(j  wi.|  end  wejj?  for  them  that 

trust  in  and  serve   (jVd. 

1          :«>nn  no  manner  of  conclusion  whether  thig  removal  will 

e  an  tdrwitftge  or  disadvantage  to  my  secular  interest.     However  I 

•  :!C'od  according  to  my  judgment  and  conscienctsand  find  no  dif- 

II  leaving  the  event  to  bin)  who  says,  seek  first  the  kingdom  „,' 

^'inday  morning  congregation!  are  large,  and  many 

n  prisons  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  yet  approve  of  our  uri- 

dectHoefl.     I  preach  likewise  every  other  Wednesday 


evening,  aud  every  Friday  evening1  to  considerable  numbers,  at 
stated  times  in  the  week  I  visit  the  patients,  explain  the  scriptures 
and  pray  with  them.  They  are  in  general  of  the  most  wretched 
and  abandoned  of  the  human  species,  many  of  them  common  pros- 
titutes :  yet  remembering  that  Jesus  himself  disdained  not  to  preach 
to  such,  and  told  the  proud  phariiees,  that  the  publicans  and  harlots 
entered  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  them,  I  take  pleasure  in 
this  work, and  expect  much  good  from  it ;  and  1  find  the  poor  wretches 
exceedingly  attentive,  and  very  much  affected  Jesus  Christ  is  able 
to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  them  that  come  to  God  by  him  ;  and  him  that 
eometh  unto  him,  he  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  Nothing  is  wanting  but 
to  convince  them  all  of  their  need  of  such  a  Saviour. 

"1  am  surrounded,"  he  says,  u  daily  with  pretty  much  the  same 
sort  of  company  that  my  Master  was,  Luke  xv.  1.  The  Lord  grant 
th:it  I  may  behave  among  them  in  some  good  measure  as  he  did,  and 
speak  to  tnem  with  the  same  success  1  Most  people  here  are  very 
unbelieving  about  it,  and  think  no  good  can  be  done  :  but  I  am 
enabled  to  expect  great  things  from  the  power,  mercy,  and  love  of 
Christ.  1  would  believe,  and  hope  to  see  the  glory  of  God  in  their 
conversion.  Indeed  I  do  see  some  good  fruits  ;  and  though  there 
are  many  disappointments,  and  I  am  often  ready  to  be  discouraged, 
yet  upon  the  whole  I  think  I  may  confidently  say,  good  is  done  : 
an-J,  if  God  help  me  to  persevere,  and  neither  faint  in,  nor  grow 
weary  of,  nor  act  inconsistently  with,  my  work  and  office,  I  trust 
I  may  expect  a  good  harvest  at  last.'1 

If  the  Directors  will  substitute  the  phrase  "  Penitent  Female's 
Refuge"'  for  u  Lock  Hospital"  they  will  find  many  appropriate  and 
useful  remarks  in  the  preceding  extracts  from  Dr.  Scott's  journal 
of  his  labours  at  that  institution.  And  the  friends  of  missionary  ex- 
ertions in  this  city  may,  also,  find  much  to  support  and  encourage 
them  in  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  ;  and  to  convince  others 
that  it  is  not  a  low  and  disreputable  thing  to  do  good  to  the 
wretched  and  miserable  portion  of  any  community.  We  would  al- 
so, remind  our  brethren  that  Paul  says,  on  one  occasion,  I  magnify 
mine  office — not  myself.  So  ministers  and  Christians,  while  they 
glory  to  suffer  reproach  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  should  not  be  in- 
different to  the  estimation  in  which  their  standing  and  labours  are 
viewed  by  their  brethren  and  the  world,  for  the  sake  of  their  office 
and  profession. 

We  value  the  good  opinion  of  others,  but  when  that  desirable 
object  comes  in  competition  with  duty  to  the  young  and  rising  gene- 
ration and  the  immortal  interests  of  dvinjj  sinners  around  us,  no  one 
can  hesitate  a  moment,  as  to  the  sacrifice. — A  well  bred  family  are 
surrounded  vith  opulence, literature,  and  every  external  accomplish- 
ment which  could  render  them  happy  at  home  and  respected  abroad 
— the  children  are  very  numerous  and  beautiful;  the  joy  and  delight 
ol  their  parents — the  promise  and  hope  of  their  country — they  are 
remarkable  for  their  amiableness,  urbanity  and  even  religious  de- 
portment. But  a  poisonous  reptile  makes  his  appearance  in  the 
house.  !  What  would  be  the  sensations  of  the  whole  family  at  the 
«ijrht  of euch  a  monster?  Horror!  horror!  And  vet  the  creature 
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i«  suffered  to  lire,  and  crawl  from  room  to  room  about  the  house. 
He  is  even  caressed  ami  admired,  especially  by  the  children  and 
younger  memhers  of  the  family.  By  and  by  his  imperceptible,  deadly 
"bite  i?  seen  in  the  odious  sickness  and  shocking  deaths  of  several  of 
the  household.  This  creates  no  alarm  !  An  awful  delusion  takes 
place  and  a  great  majority  become  fascinated  with  their  own  de- 
struction. A  few.  however,  see  the  danger,  lament  the  crime  and 
calamity,  and  endeavour  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  monster. 
But  how  shall  it  be  done  1 — See  that  anxious  father — that  agonizing 
mother— that  affectionate  brother — that  amiable  sister  covered  with 
shame  and  astonishment  at  the  disgrace  and  misery  of  their  own 
relations.  They  cry  aloud  for  help  :  Who  will  answer?  Let  the 
rulers  of  the  people — the  Ministers  of  religion — the  pious  of  all 
denominations  and  every  citizen  of  respectability  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively answer,  th«re  is  no  "  Hill .'" 

These  crimes  and  calamities  exist  to  an  alarming  extent.  And  I 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  thought  indelicate,  if  the  mother  in  her  over- 
ivhelming  distress  should  cry  even  to  her  bitten  children  to  flee  from 
the  face  of  so  horrible  a  serpent!  And  unceasingly  exhort  and  per- 
suade them  to  repent,  and  apply  by  faith  to  the  Balm  of  Gilead 
and  the  Physician  there,  whose  precious  blood  cleanseth  from  all 
fin  !  This  remedy  has  been  proved  and  found  efficacious  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  precisely  of  the  character  of  those  here  referred  to. 
Indeed,  the  charge  of  indelicacy  rests  upon  those  whose  indifference 
can  suffer  such  a  state  of  things  .to  exist  among  us,  and  not  upon  those 
whose  anxious  cares  and  persevering  labours  are  directed  to  the  re- 
moval of  them.  The  evil  exists — that  it  should  be  suffered  by  any 
civilized  community,  1  acknowledge  is  indelicate — It  is  cruel ! — It  is 
horrible  !  Every  feeling  of  humanity  recoils  at  the  sight !  But  so 
loog  as  it  does  exist,  and  so  long  as  compassion  and  benevolence  can 
interest  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  those  who  cannot  bear  the 
evil  should  at  least  be  exonerated  from  reproach  on  account  ottheir 
efforts  to  remove  it.  I  hope  therefore  no  civil  magistrate,  no  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel,  no  professor  of  Religion,  no  citizen  of  respecta- 
bility and  influence  will  rest  easy,  so  long  as  ONE  SUCH  HOUSE 
is  suffered  to  remain  in  this  citv- 
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NEWBURYPORT,  Nov.  28,  1834. 
Rtv.  L.  F.  DIMMICK  — 

Dear  Sir,  —  The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  society  wor- 
shipping at  the  North  Church,  request  that  you  would  do  them 
the  favor  to  furnish  for  the  press,  a  copy  of  the  highly  appropri- 
ate and  acceptable  discourse,  delivered  by  you  on  occasion  of 
the  recent  annual  Thanksgiving. 
Respectfully, 

E.    W.    ALLEN,  } 

NATH'L  BASSETT,  >  PARISH  COM. 

R.    W.    DROWN,          ) 


To  MESSRS  E.  W.  ALLEN,  NATH'L  BASSETT,  AND  R.  W.  DROWN  — 

Gentlemen,  —  The  ensuing  discourse  was  prepared  hastily,  in 
the  ordinary  discharge  of  ministerial  duty,  without  any  thought  of 
giving  it  to  the  press.  But  as  you  are  pleased  to  desire  it,  it  is 
submitted  to  your  wishes.  If  the  considerations  suggested  shall 
thus  be  brought  in  contact  with  some  minds  which  otherwise 
would  not  so  fully  have  apprehended  them,  and  but  a  small 
amount  of  influence  be  exerted  in  favor  of  the  invaluable  interests 
of  our  community,  I  shall  not  regret  its  publication. 
Very  respectfully, 

L.    F.    DIMMICK. 
Nov.  29,  1834. 


SERMON. 


ISAIAH,    LVIII,    14. 

THEN  SHALT  THOU  DELIGHT  THYSELF  IN  THE  LORD!  AND  I  WILL 
CAUSE  THEE  TO  RIDE  UPON  THE  HIGH  PLACES  OF  THE  EARTH, 
AND  FEED  THEE  WITH  THE  HERITAGE  OF  JACOB  THY  FATHER! 
FOR  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  LORD  HATH  SPOKEN  IT. 

THE  occasion  on  which  we  meet,  is  partly  personal, 
and  partly  national.  In  both  respects,  there  are  consid- 
erations suggested  by  it  highly  worthy  of  our  notice. 

This  is  a  day  of  Public  Thanksgiving  to  God  for  his 
mercies.  We  are  called  on,  first,  ^to  render  him  thanks 
for  the  protection  and  bounties  of  his  providence  during 
the  year.  "  Praise  waiteth  for  thee,  O  God,  in  Zion  : 
and  unto  thee  shall  the  vow  be  performed."  "  For  thou 
hast  delivered  our  souls  from  death,  our  eyes  from  tears, 
and  our  feet  from  falling."  "  Thou  hast  visited  the  earth, 
and  hast  wratered  it ; — thou  hast  blessed  the  springing 
thereof.  Thou  hast  crowned  the  year  with  thy  good- 
ness ;  and  thy  paths  have  dropped  fatness."  No  heart 
should  be  destitute  of  devout  thankfulness  today,  in  view 
of  the  riches  of  God's  providence  during  the  year. 

We  are  called  on,  secondly,  to  render  thanks  for  the 
institutions, — of  government,  and  of  knowledge,  and  of 
piety, — in  the  midst  of  which  we  live.  These  are  not 
only  rich  in  themselves,  but  rich  also  compared  with 


what  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  We 
have  a  form  of  government  that  is  enlightened  and  free. 
No  hereditary  immunities  or  powers  enable  the  ruler  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  the  subject,  or  to  pursue  courses 
of  protracted  oppression.  "  Our  magistrates  are  of  our- 
selves, and  our  governors  proceed  from  the  midst  of  us." 
We  have  institutions  of  knowledge  planted  throughout 
the  community,  "  that  our  sons  may  be  as  plants  grown 
up  in  their  youth,  and  our  daughters  as  corner  stones 
polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace."  We  have  in- 
stitutions of  piety,  that  the  moral  nature  of  our  citizens  also 
may  be  corrected  and  cultivated,  made  upright  and  holy, 
as  a  preparation  for  present  scenes,  and  for  scenes  eter- 
nal that  are  to  come.  These  things  demand  the  most 
grateful  returns.  "He  hath  not  dealt  thus  with  any 
nation. — Praise  ye  the  Lord. — Praise  the  Lord,  O  Je- 
rusalem; praise  thy  God,  O  Zion.  For  he  hath  strength- 
ened the  bars  of  thy  gates;  he  hath  blessed  thy  children 
within  thee." 

Thankfulness  is  not  the  only  thing  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  It  comports  with  the  design  of  this  day,  to 
consider  our  prospects,  and  the  responsibilities  resting 
upon  us  in  the  relations  which  we  sustain. 

The  subject  to  which  I  invite  your  attention  today  is, 

THE  POSITION  OF  OUR  COUNTRY  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
THE  REST  OF  THE  WORLD. 

God  promised  to  his  ancient  people,  that  if  they  would 
hearken  to  his  voice,  and  pursue  courses  of  uprightness 
and  piety,  he  would  make  them  a  great  nation.  "  The 
Lord  thy  God  will  set  thee  on  high  above  all  nations  of 
the  earth."  He  "shall  make  thee  the  head,  and  not  the 
tail ;  and  thou  shalt  be  above  only,  and  thou  shalt  not  be 
beneath."  And  as  in  the  text :  "  Then  shalt  thou  de- 
light thyself  in  the  Lord :  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride 


upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee  with 
the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy  father :  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it." 

This  language  will  have  no  violence  done  it  by  being 
applied  to  our  own  case.  The  promises  of  God  contain 
principles,  which  always  regulate  his  conduct  in  the  same 
manner,  where  the  circumstances  are  the  same.  If  this 
nation  hearken  to  his  voice,  and  pursue  courses  of  up- 
rightness and  piety,  he  will  make  it  a  great  nation.  He 
will  set  it  on  high ;  and  it  shall  be  above  only,  and  it 
shall  not  be  beneath.  It  will  stand  prominent  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  will  exert  a  commanding 
influence,  such  as  probably  will  be  attained  by  no  other. 

In  the  first  place,  our  country,  if  prospered,  will  be 
the  residence  of  a  very  great  population.  It  contains 
about  2,000,000  of  square  miles, — or  about  one  twenty- 
fifth  part  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  world.  It  extends 
through  20  degrees  of  Latitude,  and  60  degrees  of  Lon- 
gitude ;  and  is  situated  hi  the  temperate  regions,  between 
the  frigid  on  the  North  and  the  torrid  on  the  South,  so 
as  to  be  most  favorable  to  the  varied  interests  of  human 
society.  It  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  habitable  land.  It  may 
all,  therefore,  be  occupied.  And  when  it  shall  be  peo- 
pled like  some  other  parts  of  the  earth,  the  amount  of 
population  which  it  will  contain  will  be  immense.  When 
it  shall  reach  only  the  density  now  existing  in  our  own 
Commonwealth,  its  population  will  be  little  short  of 
200,000,000.  When  it  shall  be  peopled  like  England, 
it  will  contain  a  population  of  390,000,000.  Should  it 
ever  reach  a  population  like  that  of  Italy,  it  will  contain 
430,000,000:  nearly  half  the  present  population  of  the 
globe.  "  It  has  been  computed,"  says  another,  "  after  a 
careful  estimate  of  the  capabilities  of  America,  that,  with 
the  present  degree  of  knowledge,  and  without  any  re- 


liance  upon  future  discoveries  in  agriculture  and  the  arts, 
this  whole  continent  will  sustain  at  least  2000,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  in  circumstances  of  comfort."  This  would 
give  about  1000,000,000  to  North  America,  and  towards 
500,000,000  to  our  own  territory :  about  the  same  as 
above  stated.  There  is  nothing  in  these  calculations 
which  it  is  extravagant  to  expect  will  be  realized.  The 
country  is  able  to  sustain  even  the  highest  number  here 
mentioned.  And  if  we  shall  be  saved  from  falling  by 
the  sword ;  and  if  God  shall  preserve  us  from  the  pes- 
tilence that  walketh  in  darkness,  and  from  the  destruc- 
tion that  wasteth  at  noon-day ;  and  shall,  in  as  great  a 
degree  as  is  usual,  set  a  guard  about  our  life,  and  let  the 
voice  of  health  be  heard  in  our  cities  and  villages,  and 
through  our  coasts  and  territories;  even  this  amazing 
mass  of  animated  and  intelligent  existence  will  one  day 
spread  itself  over  the  country  we  now  call  our  own.  — 
Nor  is  that  day  so  far  distant  as  some  might  imagine. 
We  have  now  existed  as  a  people  a  little  more  than  two 
centuries.  If  our  population  shall  continue  to  double 
every  30  years,  two  centuries  more  will  witness  most  or 
all  that  is  here  supposed,  accomplished.  And  this  mass 
of  mind  will  make  itself  felt,  for  good  or  for  evil,  upon  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

In  the  second  place,  our  country,  if  prospered,  will  be 
a  very  rich  country.  I  speak  not  here  of  its  mines  of 
gold,  or  of  silver ;  which  may  be  an  injury,  rather  than  a 
benefit.  One  mine  of  iron  is  worth  ten  of  gold.  I  speak 
of  those  circumstances  which  are  suited  to  awaken  en- 
terprize,  and  to  remunerate  that  enterprize  with  abun- 
dant rewards.  In  this  respect,  no  country  probably 
exceeds  our  own.  Extending  through  so  many  degrees 
of  Latitude,  and  having  for  the  most  part  a  fertile  soil,  it 
rear  within  itself  the  productions  of  almost  every 


clime,  and  will  rear  them  in  great  abundance.  Its 
mountains  will  be  crowned  with  grass,  and  their  sides 
adorned  with  fruits,  and  cattle  will  range  upon  its  thou- 
sand hills.  Its  pastures  will  be  clothed  with  flocks,  and 
its  valleys  covered  over  with  corn.  Its  barns  and  its 
granaries  will  be  full,  affording  all  manner  of  store.  Its 
great  staple  materials  for  trade  will  load  its  wharves,  and 
its  manufacturing  establishments  will  line  its  streams.  — 
Then  its  three  thousand  miles  of  sea-coast  —  equal  to 
about  one  eighth  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe  — 
brings  an  amazing  amount  of  it  into  easy  intercourse  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  and  thus  facilitates  com- 
merce and  the  exchange  of  commodities,  by  which  wealth 
is  still  further  increased.  Its  deep  and  broad  rivers, 
moreover,  and  extended  lakes,  carrying  navigation  to  all 
its  interior  parts,  and  opening  a  market  almost  at  every 
man's  door,  constitute  another  feature  which  is  not  wit- 
nessed in  an  equal  degree  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
With  all  these  advantages  in  its  favor,  there  will  one  day 
be  wealth  in  our  country  which  no  man  can  compute. 
Its  ships  will  literally  whiten  every  sea.  "  Its  merchants 
will  be  princes,  and  its  trafficers  the  honorable  of  the 
earth."  Its  cities  will  be  filled  with  palaces,  and  its  vil- 
lages will  become  cities,  and  all  will  be  stored  with 
treasure  to  which  there  will  be  no  end.  And  this  wealth 
will  increase  the  consequence  of  the  nation,  and  render 
still  more  mighty  and  momentous  the  influence  it  will 
exert  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  Wealth  is  power.  And 
the  power  will  be  felt,  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  a  manner 
greatly  to  affect  every  nation  the  earth  shall  contain. 

In  the  third  place,  our  country,  if  prospered,  will  be  a 
country  of  great  intellectual  and  moral  power.  In  no 
part  of  the  world  of  equal  extent  is  there  such  provision 
made  for  the  diffusion  of  information,  as  among  ourselves, 
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The  wider  field  also  which  is  open  before  our  rising 
community,  inspires  an  energy  and  activity  not  a  little 
peculiar.  The  citizen  of  this  country  seems  to  breathe 
a  freer  air  and  feel  a  more  quickening  impulse,  than  is 
elsewhere  enjoyed.  Every  man  here,  moreover,  has  to 
make  himself.  There  is  no  hereditary  distinction  to  come 
in  to  his  aid.  And  this  keeps  every  man  awake  and 
active,  and  the  whole  mass  of  mind  struggling  to  improve 
itself  and  rise.  —  We  live  too  in  an  age  which  is  peculiar, 
It  is  an  age  which  feels  the  quickening  and  propelling 
influence  of  great  and  important  discoveries.  There 
seems  a  disposition  to  conduct  every  thing  by  steam,  both 
literally  and  metaphorically,  and  that  by  high  pressure 
too.  The  elements  of  nature  are  decomposed,  and  the 
stronger  parts  of  them  only  are  drawn  out  for  use,  while 
the  others  are  considered  of  little  avail.  Every  man 
knows  the  peculiar  rush  which  marks  the  present  age. 
Now  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  our  community  is  ed- 
ucated, trained,  fashioned,  amid  influences  like  these,  and 
that  all  classes  of  its  citizens  are  catching  the  spirit,  can 
we  otherwise  than  expect  that  it  will  be  a  community 
strongly  marked  ?  that  its  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
will  stand  out  prominent  ?  Even  now  the  character  of 
our  citizens  for  enterprize  and  daring  is  proverbial.  What 
sea  have  they  not  explored  1  What  nation  have  they 
not  visited  ?  What  that  is  difficult  and  hazardous  have 
they  not  attempted  1  And  this  disposition,  we  may  pre- 
sume, will  not  abate.  Rather  will  it  grow  with  our 
growth,  and  strengthen  with  our  strength.  And  when 
it  shall  be  transmitted,  inpreasmg  as  it  goes,  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  who  are  to  spread  themselves  over  our 
territory,  and  aided  by  the  immense  treasure  that  will  be 
in  its  possession,  what  will  it  not  be  able  to  accomplish 
in  regard  to  the  destiny  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  It  is 
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not  visionary  to  believe  that  this  nation,  if  it  be  prospered, 
will  rise  to  pre-eminence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
None  of  the  old  nations  can  be  inspired  at  once  with  the 
spirit  which  reigns  here,  —  at  least  not  in  an  equal  de- 
gree. They  have  not  been  trained  under  the  inspiring 
regimen  which  here  exists.  And  should  improvement 
be  made,  this  will  probably  keep  its  advanced  position. 
"  It  will  be  the  head,  and  not  the  tail  ;  it  will  be  above  only, 
and  not  beneath  ;  it  will  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the 
earth." 

Now  this  is  the  community,  —  this  is  the  interest,  — 
which,  in  its  incipient  state,  is  committed  to  our  hands, 
with  others  of  the  present  generation.  This  is  the  posi- 
tion in  which  our  country  stands,  in  reference  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Its  influence,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  will  be  great.  And  the  question,  What  kind  of 
influence  that  shall  be,  is  one  of  the  highest  possible  in- 
terest. As  this  country  grows,  and  marches  on  towards 
the  greatness  of  which  it  is  capable,  shall  it  grow  in  good- 
ness, and  be  a  blessing  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  or  shall 
it  grow  in  wickedness,  and  its  existence  be  a  curse  ? 

This  community  is  in  danger  of  failing  to  fulfil  the  high 
ends  of  benevolence  which  are  within  its  reach.  Like 
every  thing  else  in  this  world  which  is  in  advance  of  the 
things  around  it,  it  is  the  object  of  envy,  and  jealousy, 
and  hatred,  and  is  likely  to  meet  with  disturbance  from 
these  sources  as  it  proceeds  onward  in  its  course.  There 
are  some  elements  too  within  our  own  bosom  which  are 
of  portentous  import. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  we  have  in  the  midst  of 
us  two  millions  of  men  in  bondage,  is  suited  to  awaken 
solicitude  and  apprehension.  In  connexion  with  the  text, 
one  of  the  things  expressly  enjoined  in  order  to  secure 
the  prosperity  promised,  relates  to  this  very  point  :  —  "to 
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loose  the  bonds  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  bur- 
dens, and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break 
every  yoke."    This  great  work  must  be  done,  before  we 
can  have  the  full  measure  of  blessing  in  store  for  us. 
While  it  remains  undone,  it  is  a  source  of  collision  be- 
tween different  parts  of  the  country  ;  it  casts  a  blighting 
influence  over  those  parts  more  particularly  affected  by 
it;  and,  certainly,  if  there  is  needless  delay,  it  cannot  but 
be  offensive  to  God,  and  tend  to  draw  down  his  dis- 
pleasure.    Slavery  must  be  removed.    A  state  of  things 
so  contrary  to  the  universal  law  of  love,  and  so  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  principles  acknowledged  and   de- 
clared to  the  whole  world  in  the  constitution  of  our  own 
government,  cannot  long  continue  to  exist.    Yet,  in  per- 
fect consistency  with  this,  there  may  be,  and  there  should 
be,  care  so  to  proceed  in  accomplishing  the  object,  as  not 
to  unsettle  the  foundations  on  which  the  whole  commu- 
nity is  now  resting.    I  know  that  my  country  has  ao 
unseemly  spot  upon  her  face.     It  is  dark  and  broad. 
But  in  washing  it  away,  I  would  not  use  so  rash  a  hand 
as  to  disfigure  her  forever.    Nor  do  I  suppose  that  oth- 
ers would  do  it.     Good  men  may  have  some  difference 
of  views  as  to  the  methods  of  removir%  the  evil.     Yet 
there  seems  to  be  indications  that  they  are  more  and 
more  harmonizing  on  this  whole  subject.     Speaking  the 
truth  in  love,  will  gain  the  point,  and  will  gain  it  in  such 
a  way,  that  the  union  will  be  consolidated  by  the  victory. 
Those  more  nearly  concerned  are  beginning  to  move ; 
and  their  movements  will  not  be  in  vain.     Wisdom,  and 
kindness,  and  prayer,  will  carry  us  through  this  difficulty, 
and  show  us  the  best  and  happiest  government  on  earth, 
freed  from  its  only  blemish. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  danger  to  our  institutions, 
and  a  liability  to  fail  of  securing  the  lofty  and  benevolent 
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ends  within  our  reach,  through  the  infidelity  and  irreiigion 
which  exist  among  us.  It  is  a  true  maxim,  that  "  Right- 
eousness exalteth  a  nation ;  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people."  In  connexion  with  the  text,  God  speaks  of 
true  piety  as  requisite  in  order  to  the  security  of  this 
blessing,  and  speaks  of  it  especially  as  connected  with 
the  just  observance  of  his  holy  sabbath.  "  If  thou  turn 
away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure 
on  my  holy  day  ;  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy 
of  the  Lord,  honorable ;  and  shalt  honor  him,  not  doing 
thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor 
speaking  thine  own  words ;  then"  shall  the  blessing  attend 
thee.  This  language  is  designed  to  represent  a  course 
of  true  piety  towards  God,  —  the  just  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  as  here  enjoined,  constituting  a  great  part  of 
it,  and  leading  to  the  rest.  It  is  not  difficult  to  show 
that  true  piety  towards  God  furnishes  the  best  and  only 
sure  foundation  for  equitable  feeling  and  right  conduct 
towards  men.  He  that  loves  God,  will  love  his  brother 
also.  And  thus  a  nation  of  minds,  under  the  influence 
of  this  divine  affection,  may  live  together  in  harmony, 
and  will  do  each  other  good,  and  not  evil.  Even  the 
mighty  population  which  will  one  day  spread  itself  over 
our  extended  territory,  may  all  move  on  together  in  pur- 
suit of  their  individual  and  the  common  good,  if  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  shall  reign  hi  their  hearts.  —  But  no 
such  result  can  be  expected  if  the  contrary  temper  pre- 
vails. Infidelity  and  irreiigion  have  never  done  any  thing 
in  the  world  but  destroy.  They  may  be  justly  named 
APOLLYON.  If  any  would  see  their  genuine  fruits,  let 
him  look  at  one  of  the  fairest  countries  of  Europe,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century ;  where  the  Sabbath  was  abol- 
ished, God  denied  existence,  and  death  voted  an  eternal 
sleep.  And  what  was  the  result?  History  has  told  us. 
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The  guillotine  streamed  with  blood;  passion  took  the 
place  of  reason ;  and  the  whole  scene  was,  as  it  has  been 
well  denominated,  the  "  reign  of  terror."  And  yet  there 
are  those  who  would  subject  the  fair  inheritance  God 
has  given  us  here,  to  a  similar  regimen :  who  would  blot 
out  our  Sabbaths,  and  destroy  our  temples,  and  remove 
every  vestige  of  the  fear  of  God  and  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  and  send  abroad  passion  and  impiety  as  the  reign- 
ing spirit  of  the  land.  In  all  our  cities  there  are  clubs  of 
reckless  men  combining  their  influence  with  a  view  to 
this  result.  And  in  most  of  our  villages  there  are  indi- 
viduals who  sympathize  with  them,  and  are  ready  to  aid 
them  in  their  dreadful  work.  Our  country  is  free ;  and 
infidelity  avails  itself  of  the  fact  to  accomplish  its  work. 
It  looks  down  on  what  this  country  is  destined  to  be- 
come, and  hopes  to  reign  and  triumph  in  the  midst  of 
blessings  from  the  hand  of  the  very  God  whom  it  denies, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  very  institutions  which  now 
render  our  lot  so  distinguished.  -•—  Besides  this,  there  is 
much  irreligion  of  a  less  rancorous  character,  There  is 
a  neglect  of  God,  and  a  profanation  of  his  day,  and  a 
profanation  of  his  name,  and  there  is  drunkenness  and 
lewdness,  and  worldliness  and  pride.  All  these  are  at 
war  with  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The  religion 
of  the  Bible  must  correct  them,  or  they  will  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  prosperity  which  might  otherwise  be  gained. 
The  religion  of  the  Bible  must  correct  them,  and  pro- 
duce the  opposite  virtues  in  their  stead,  if  we  are  to  see 
the  good  which  is  within  our  reach. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  danger  to  our  institutions, 
and  to  our  continued  prosperity,  from  the  foreign  influ- 
ences which  surround  us,  and  are  in  some  degree  coming 
in  upon  us.  A  free  and  enlightened  republic  is  always 
an  eye-sore  to  rvcry  monarch  acquainted  with  it.  Our 
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own  is  doubtless  the  greatest  source  of  perplexity  which 
some  of  the  leading  monarchs  of  Europe  have.  They 
see  here  a  rising  nation,  constituted  on  principles,  which, 
if  they  prevail,  must  destroy  every  throne  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Is  it  wonderful,  if  they  should  be  willing 
to  hinder  the  operation  of  these  principles  1  if  they  should 
be  willing  to  embarrass  our  movements  1  if  they  should 
be  willing  to  see  our  whole  enterprize  prove  abortive  1 
Unquestionably  there  are  those  in  the  old  countries, 
friendly  to  monarchy,  who  would  keep  a  jubilee  over  the 
extinction  of  the  American  republic.  "As  long  as  I 
live,"  said  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  recently,  "I  WILL  OP- 
POSE A  WILL  OF  IRON  TO  THE  PROGRESS  OF  LIBERAL 

PRINCIPLES.  The  present  generation,"  he  adds,  "is 
lost,  but  we  must  labor  with  zeal  and  earnestness  to 
improve  the  spirit  of  that  to  come.  It  may  require  an 
hundred  years,  I  am  not  unreasonable,  I  give  you  a 
whole  age,  BUT  YOU  MUST  WORK  WITHOUT  RELAXA- 
TION." This  Emperor  is  a  part  of  that  oppressive  com- 
bination which  has  crushed  and  divided  Poland;  and  the 
spirit  pervades  not  a  few  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe. 
It  is  the  very  animating  living  principle  of  high  monarch- 
ies towards  republics.  Hence  the  caution  of  the  im- 
mortal Washington,  to  the  country  he  had  saved.  His 
words  are :  "  Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  in- 
fluence, (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow  citizens,) 
the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly 
awake,  since  history  and  experience  prove  that  FOREIGN 

INFLUENCE    IS    ONE  OF    THE  MOST    BANEFUL    FOES    OF 

REPUBLICAN  GOVERNMENT."  Even  while  Washington 
yet  lived,  there  was  an  attempt  to  corrupt  the  country, 
which  it  required  the  whole  of  his  unparalleled  influence 
to  counteract. 

The  attempts  now  are  of  a  somewhat  different  char- 
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acter.  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  designs 
upon  our  institutions  are  now  on  foot.  The  spirit  mani- 
fested by  the  Russian  monarch,  and  cherished  by  others, 
will  not  be  inactive.  Probably  they  consider  the  "lib- 
eral principles,"  breaking  out  now  and  then  among 
themselves,  and  occasioning  them  so  much  trouble,  as 
originating  with  our  republic.  It  is  our  example  which 
fans  the  desires  of  their  own  subjects  to  enjoy  greater 
liberty.  Now  if  they  would  extinguish  these  desires  at 
home, — "opposing  to  them  a  will  of  iron," — would  they 
not  extinguish  the  institutions  which  constitute  the  grand 
source  of  instruction  and  excitement  on  the  subject  1 

Present  designs  of  this  sort  are  rather  under  a  reli- 
gious guise,  and  seem  chiefly  connected  with  the  con- 
stant influx  of  emigration  from  the  old  world.     That 
world  is  teeming  with  inhabitants,  and  can  spare  its  mill- 
ions and  tens  of  millions  to  fill  the  yet  vacant  seats  with- 
in our  territories.    But  these  multiplied  millions,  when 
they  come,  are,  as  a  general  thing,  not  prepared  to 
coalesce  with  us,  and  unite  with  us  in  supporting  our 
institutions.     They  have  been  trained  under  systems  of 
monarchy,  and  the  majority  of  them  schooled  into  a  pe- 
culiar and  corrupt  form  of  religion  which  tallies  only  with 
monarchy.     Their  allegiance,  therefore,  is  beyond  *he 
water,  even  while  they  dwell  with  us.    And  yet  so 
cheap  have  we  made  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  that 
they  are  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  suffrage,  and,  with 
some  exceptions,  of  eligibility  to  office,  almost  the  very 
moment  they  set  their  feet  upon  our  shores.     The  Ro- 
mans set  a  great  value  upon  their  privilege  of  citizenship. 
"With  a  great  sum,"   said  the  chief  captain  to  the  apos- 
tle Paul,  "obtained  I  this  freedom."     The  Americans 
seem  disposed  to  give  theirs  away  to  any  one  who  will 
take  it:   though  it  is  rich  beyond  example,  and  is  the 
price  of  their  fathers'  toil,  and  treasure,  and  blood. 
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Look  at  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  this  subject.  We 
have,  at  the  present  time,  it  has  been  estimated,  about 
200,000  emigrants  from  the  old  countries  in  a  year.  Of 
these,  about  150,000  are  papists,  schooled  into  allegiance 
to  the  papal  See,  and  prepared  to  move  at  its  nod. 
Persons  of  this  description  already  exist  among  us,  to 
nearly  half  a  million;  of  whom  100,000  are  voters,  and 
can  work  much  more  secretly  and  effectually  at  the  bal- 
lot-box, than  they  could  with  muskets.  And  these  voters 
are  increasing  by  some  20,000,  or  30,000  a  year.  And 
as  to  the  designs  entertained  by  the  leading  minds  and 
promoters  of  these  movements,  there  can  be  no  reasona- 
ble doubt.  They  are  sufficiently  manifest  from  their 
own  acknowledgments.  It  is  well  known  that  in  con- 
nexion with  emigration,  extensive  missionary  movements 
are  made  with  reference  especially  to  the  western  part 
of  our  country.  Respecting  these  missionary  move- 
ments, a  catholic  bishop,  writing  to  Europe,  says,  "  The 
missions  of  America  are  of  high  importance  to  the  church. 
The  superabundant  population  of  ancient  Europe  is  flow- 
ing towards  the  United  States. — We  must  make  haste. 
The  moments  are  precious.  America  may  one  day  be- 
come the  centre  of  civilization :  and  shall  truth  or  error 
there  establish  its  empire  1  If  the  protestant  sects  are 
beforehand  with  us,  it  will  be  difficult  to  destroy  their 
influence."  (We  will  take  courage  from  this  last  ad- 
mission.) Another  actor  in  the  same  cause,  says, 
"  There  is  no  country  under  the  whole  heaven  which 
presents  such  an  inviting  field  as  the  United  States. 
Their  government  is  liberal;  public  opinion  favorable; 
the  people  charitable  and  unsuspecting.  The  great 
western  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches  open 
an  extensive  and  inviting  field,  which  we  intend  to  pre- 
occupy. Our  plan  is  to  build  meetinghouses  and  school- 
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houses,  academies  and  colleges,  and  place  in  these  in- 
stitutions first-rate  men.  We  mean  to  take  the  country 
by  seizing  on  the  rising  population.  In  going  forward 
with  the  conversion  of  the  world,  we  expect  to  meet 
with  difficulties.  Particularly  the  Scotch  nation  presents 
a  serious  obstacle.  They  have  always  been  opposed  to 
us ;  but  we  shall  have  to  butcher  them." 

I  dwell  not  on  the  closing  remark.  It  needs  no  com- 
ment. It  speaks  for  itself,  and  developes  the  spirit  of 
the  source  from  which  it  flows.  Nor  are  the  preceding 
expressions  wanting  in  clearness.  Our  own  citizens  may 
be  incredulous.  They  may  cry,  Peace,  peace.  But 
here  is  the  purpose  which  is  cherished  respecting  us. 
The  evidence  of  it  is  in  the  very  language  of  those  who 
have  formed  it. 

And  to  aid  in  accomplishing  this  purpose,  besides  the 
great  mass  of  emigrants,  reinforcements  of  priests  and 
nuns,  to  act  as  missionaries,  are  constantly  arriving  from 
the  old  world,  and  bearing  with  them  extensive  treasures 
to  sustain  them  in  their  labors.  During  five  years  pre- 
ceding 1829,  a  single  Society  in  Europe  sent  $61,000  to 
this  country,  principally  to  aid  the  Catholic  missions  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  More  recently  contribu- 
tions have  been  enlarged,  especially  from  Austria,  a 
country  that  has  joined  with  the  Russian  monarch  in 
cutting  Poland  to  pieces,  and  harmonizes  with  him  in 
hatred  to  liberal  principles.  The  institution  called  the 
"  Leopold  Society,"  in  Austria,  has  been  organized  ex- 
pressly for  this  purpose.  Its  spirit,  and  the  patronage  it 
receives,  may  be  seen  in  a  single  extract  from  its  last 
Report.  "  We  begin  this  fifth  report  of  our  institution 

FOR   THE    DIFFUSION    OF  THE  WORD    OF  GOD    AND  HIS 

HOLY  CHURCH  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,"  say  its  conductors, 
"with  an  uncommonly  joyful  and  cheering  announce- 
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ment.  His  royal  majesty,  Ferdinand  V.,  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  crown  prince  of  the  other  imperial  hereditary 
states,  has  been  so  gracious  —  prompted  by  a  piety 
worthy  the  exalted  title  of  an  apostolic  king  —  as  to 
accept  the  office  of  protector  of  the  Leopold  foundation." 
You  see  the  object  —  the  diffusion  of  the  principles  of 
the  old  world  in  our  country :  and  the  institution  for  its 
accomplishment  under  the  patronage  of  royalty.  From  the 
report  it  appears  that  during  the  year  ending  Oct.  1832, 
upwards  of  50,000  florins  were  actually  transmitted  to 
different  Catholic  bishops  of  the  United  States  to  aid 
them  in  their  work,  besides  several  thousand  expended 
in  the  transportation  of  priests,  &c.  to  our  shores.  Thus 
the  treasures  of  the  great  empire  of  Austria  with  those 
of  other  Catholic  countries,  are  poured  in,  to  sustain  the 
emissaries  of  monarchy  and  papacy  while  they  labor 
among  us  to  subvert  our  free  institutions,  and  spread 
darkness  over  this  land  of  ours,  on  which  now  the  light 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  shines. 

To  see  what  may  be  expected  in  case  of  success,  look 
at  some  of  the  principles  which  actuate  the  infallible 
Head,  so  called,  of  these  great  movements  —  the  head 
of  the  papacy.  Among  his  fundamental  maxims  are  the 
following:  first,  that  "liberty  of  conscience,"  is  a  "most 
pestilential  error."  I  quote  his  own  words,  uttered  but 
recently  in  his  encyclical  letter.  Secondly,  that  the 
"  pest,  of  all  others  most  to  be  dreaded  in  a  state,"  is 
"unbridled  liberty  of  opinion."  Thirdly,  that  an  other 
evil  is,  "  that  worst  and  never  sufficiently  to  be  execrated 
and  detested  liberty  of  the  press."  This  shows  what 
may  be  expected,  should  the  plans  of  foreign  influence 
be  carried  into  effect.  Liberty  of  conscience,  and  liberty 
of  opinion,  and  liberty  of  the  press,  will  be  taken  away. 
And  what  will  remain?  Just  nothing,  of  all  that  for 
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which  an  enlightened  and  independent  man  would  wsh- 
to  live.  The  glory  is  departed,  and  all  is  lost. 

But  shall  it  be  thus  ?  Shall  the  fair  inheritance  which 
God  has  given  us,  and  to  maintain  which  has  cost  the 
toil  and  blood  of  our  fathers,  be  left  to  fall  a  prey,  either 
to  evils  within  ourselves,  or  to  influences  from  without? 
Shall  this  mighty  nation,  as  it  grows,  and  extends  itself, 
and  rises,  only  wax  great  in  wickedness  and  corruption, 
exhibiting- a  scene  of  violence  within  itself,  and  proving 
a  curse  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  Shall  the  sun,  as  he 
rolls  through  the  heavens,  shine  upon  this  land,  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  southern  Gulf,  and  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  sea,  a  dark  polluted  abode  of  alienated  minds, 
rebelling  against  God,  and  contending  with  each  other, 
our  temples  destroyed,  our  Sabbaths  profaned,  our  altars 
thrown  down,  the  religion  of  the  Bible  discarded,  the 
wonders  of  redeeming  love  forgotten  1  Or  shall  he  shine 
upon  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  worship  of  saints  and 
images  has  taken  the  place  of  the  worship  of  God  and 
the  Lamb ;  in  which  the  Bible  has  been  removed  from 
its  possessors,  and  the  key  of  knowledge  taken  away 
from  the  people;  in  which  Jive  Marias  and  pater-nost ers, 
and  bowing  around  confessionals  and  adoring  of  crucifixes 
and  relics,  have  been  substituted  for  the  holy  solemnities 
which  are  now  the  comfort  and  joy  of  so  many  hearts  ; 
in  which  prohibitions  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the 
courts  and  cells  of  Inquisitions,  have  supplanted  and  de- 
stroyed the  "  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,"  which 
the  children  of  Zion  now  here  enjoy  ?  Shall  this  ever 
come?  We  will  not  believe  it:  and  if,  at  last,  it  must 
come,  will  pray  God  to  hide  us  in  the  earth,  and  save  us 
from  witnessing  so  dreadful  a  change. 

But  it  will  not  come.  There  is  a  more  cheering  an- 
ticipation, which,  it  is  believed,  we  have  reason  to  cherish. 
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The  beginnings  of  this  nation  were  such  as  may  always 
be  appealed  to  with  salutary  effect  on  the  existing  gen- 
eration, and  such  as  cannot  otherwise  than  inspire  the 
hope  of  happy  and  magnificent  results.  It  has  been 
strik  ngly  said  that  "  God  sifted  three  kingdoms  to  pro- 
cure the  seed  with  which  he  sowed  this  New  World." 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  on 
which  we  rest,  were  men  such  as  the  world  seldom  sees. 
And  their  whole  proceedings  here  were  conducted  on 
principles  peculiarly  pure  and  sacred.  They  pitched 
their  habitations  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  They  moved 
from  day  to  day  in  his  fear,  and  with  a  view  to  glorify  his 
name.  The  country,  as  they  changed  it  from  a  forest  to 
fruitful  fields,  they  solemnly  devoted  to  Him.  Their 
institutions,  as  they  established  them,  they  consecrated 
"  TO  CHRIST  AND  HIS  CHURCH."  They  presented  fer- 
vent requests  daily  at  the  throne  of  grace  for  the  per- 
petuity of  these  institutions,  and  for  Heaven's  choicest 
blessings  on  the  generations  that  should  come  after  them. 
I  know  we  must  not  say  that  "  we  have  Abraham  to  our 
father,"  and  thence  conclude  that  all  will  be  well.  Yet 
these  beginnings  do  offer  to  the  contemplative  mind  some 
cheering  hope  of  great  and  good  results.  The  prayers 
of  those  holy  men  will  not  be  forgotten.  Their  labors  of 
love  will  not  be  lost. 

There  is  too  at  the  present  time  a  good  measure  of 
enlightened  and  stable  sentiment  transmitted  from  those 
beginnings,  and  which  promises  to  transmit  itself  onward, 
and  with  increasing  force,  to  other  generations  still.  In 
every  part  of  the  nation  there  are  those,  and  in  most 
parts  of  it  they  exist  in  growing  numbers,  who  love  God, 
and  love  one  another,  and  love  the  Sabbath,  and  love  the 
Bible,  and  are  exerting  healthful  influences,  and  are  daily 
supplicating  that  God  would  be  favorable  to  his  land. 
These  things  will  not  exist  in  vain. 
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And  there  is  too  an  incipient  waking  up  to  the  dangers 
with  which  our  course  is  attended.  There  are  plans  and 
endeavors  to  correct  and  remove  the  evils  existing  within 
ourselves.  And  the  designs  of  foreign  influence  are 
beginning  to  be  discovered.  And  they  need  only  be 
discovered,  to  be  resisted. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  goodness  has  as  much 
liberty  to  operate  in  this  land  of  the  free,  as  wickedness 
has.  And  it  needs  but  the  faithful  performance  of  duty 
in  those  who  favor  goodness,  to  hold  the  inheritance  which 
God  has  given  us,  and  make  Christianity  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  this  great  nation.  The  cause  of  goodness  is  a 
strong  cause.  It  has  God  on  its  side,  and  it  has  truth  on 
its  side,  and  it  has  the  sympathies  of  a  holy  universe  on 
its  side,  and  it  has  the  consciences  even  of  wicked  beings 
on  its  side.  The  good  man  may  ever  say  to  his  com- 
panions, however  numerous  and  formidable  are  his  an- 
tagonists, "  More  are  they  that  be  with  us,  than  they  that 
be  with  them."  Let  it  be  seen  in  our  country,  if  it  must, 
which  is  the  strongest,  Truth  or  Error;  the  cause  of 
Righteousness  or  the  cause  of  Iniquity.  There  need  be 
no  fear  as  to  the  result,  if  the  friends  of  the  better  cause 
will  prepare  themselves  for  the  conflict :  if  they  will  "  take 
unto  them  the  whole  armor  of  God,  —  the  girdle  of  truth, 
and  the  breast-plate  of  righteousness,  the  sandals  of 
peace,  and  the  shield  of  faith,  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  mighty  power  of  prayer." 
We  are  in  just  the  circumstances,  which,  of  all  others 
are  the  most  desirable,  to  try  the  respective  strength  of 
opposing  elements  in  the  moral  world.  Let  good  men 
do  their  duty,  and  see  how  the  scale  will  turn.  If  twelve 
apostles,  with  some  few  scores  of  helpers,  established 
Christianity  in  most  of  the  great  nations  then  existing  in 
the  world,  though  previously  overrun  with  idolatry  and 
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every  abomination,  surely  the  ministers  and  churches  of 
the  United  States  can  sustain  Christianity  here,  and 
extend  it  over  those  portions  of  the  community  which 
have  not  yet  yielded  to  its  influence.  If  a  few  Reformers 
met  the  papal  power  in  its  zenith,  and  rescued  at  once 
nearly  one  third  of  Christendom  from  its  grasp,  certainly 
the  friends  of  enlightened  religion  in  our  country  can  keep 
the  territory  of  which  they  already  have  the  possession. 
It  only  requires  watchfulness,  diligence,  and  prayer. 
And  not  only  can  they  keep  what  they  have  ;  but  they 
can  extend  their  influence  with  our  extending  greatness. 
They  can  diminish  and  remove  away  the  evils  that  exist 
among  us.  They  can  do  much  to  convert  the  clouds  of 
emigrants  to  our  shores,  to  a  better  faith,  and  to  newness 
of  life.  These  emigrants  need  a  better  faith.  They 
need  the  light  of  pure  knowledge.  They  need  the 
elevated  and  purifying  hope  corresponding  with  it.  — 
Perhaps  God  sends  them  here  that  they  may  receive 
these  benefits.  The  friends  of  religion  in  our  community 
should  not  consider  themselves  on  the  defensive  merely. 
There  is  need  of  some  change  of  views  and  proceedings 
in  this  respect.  There  is  need  of  more  effort  and  more 
prayer,  to  do  good  to  those  who  are  arriving  among  us : 
to  transform  them,  on  their  arrival,  into  enlightened 
Christians,  and  enlightened  citizens,  who  will  coalesce 
with  us  in  accomplishing  the  great  objects  we  have  in 
view.  The  task  is,  indeed,  arduous.  But  something 
may  be  done :  much  may  be  done.  We  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  heathen,  and  to  the  adherents  to  corrupt  forms  of 
Christianity  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  send  abroad 
our  missionaries  for  the  express  purpose  of  accomplishing 
these  objects.  Why  shall  we  not  preach  the  gospel  to 
those  of  the  same  character  whom  God  is  sending  to  our 
own  shores  ?  Why  shall  we  not  strive  that  our  land, 
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which  is  to  them  an  asylum  from  oppression,  may  be  also 
the  birth-place  of  their  spirits  to  the  true  and  blessed 
hopes  of  immortality  1  Were  effort  enough  made,  we 
should  frequently  hear  testimonies  from  joyful  converts 
like  the  following:  "I  bless  God,"  says  one,  "that  he 
has  extricated  me  from  such  a  community,  [the  catholic] 
and  given  me  a  knowledge  of  the  truth."  "Eternal 
praises  unto  the  thrice  illuminating  mercy  of  God  my 
Savior,"  says  another,  "  the  mighty  power  of  grace  at 
length  broke  the  bolts  of  my  confinement  and  set  the 
prisoner  free!"  These  are  specimens  of  conversions 
which  have  already  occurred.  And  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  suitable  fidelity  would  increase 
their  number  a  thousand  fold.  Let  not  the  Christian 
retire  from  fellow  minds  because  they  are  under  the 
influence  of  error  or  wrong  dispositions,  and  resolve  to 
act  merely  on  the  defensive.  Let  him  meet  those  minds 
in  the  spirit  of  love  and  faith,  and  endeavor  to  rectify 
what  is  amiss,  and  lead  them  in' the  right  way.  He  shall 
find  his  cause  stronger  than,  perhaps,  he  has  been 
aware.  He  will  find  success,  probably,  greater  than  his 
expectation. 

The  maintenance  of  our  institutions  is  an  interesting 
labor.  It  is  interesting  to  every  enlightened  citizen. 
He  will  wish  to  see  what  has  cost  so  much,  and  is  so 
valuable  in  itself,  transmitted  to  those  that  come  after 
him.  He  will  wish  to  see  this  rising  nation,  rising  in 
integrity  and  happiness,  as  well  as  in  numbers  and 
greatness.  —  And  especially  is  this  a  subject  of  interest 
to  every  enlightened  young  man.  He  comes  into 
possession  of  an  inheritance  such  as  the  world  besides 
does  not  contain.  He  will  feel  his  obligations  to  the 
memory  and  to  the  principles  of  those  who  have 
transmitted  it  to  him.  And  he  will  feel  his  responsibility 
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with  reference  to  those  to  whom  he  also  in  his  turn  will 
be  called  to  leave  it.  No  young  man  should  enter  on 
life  with  the  purpose  of  living  to  himself;  but  with  the 
wish  and  intention  to  promote  the  virtue  and  happiness 
of  this  great  and  growing  nation.  Thus  will  he  do  a 
lasting  good,  and  a  good  which  will  extend  itself  as  far 
as  the  influence  of  this  nation  shall  be  felt. 

And  here  is  an  interesting  field  of  labor  for  the  Christian 
of  every  class.  You  wish  to  see  the  world  subject  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  filled  with  devout  worshippers  of  the 
only  living  and  true  God.  One  method  of  aiding  this 
object  is,  to  convert  the  heathen.  Another  methed  is  to 
occupy  the  rising  settlements  of  our  country,  and  raise 
up  generations  of  Christians.  Our  country  will  one  day 
constitute  no  small  portion  of  the  inhabited  world.  Let 
it  be  fully  a  christianized  country,  and  a  great  point  is 
gained  towards  the  world's  conversion  —  towards  the 
millennial  blessedness.  Its  500,000,000,  walking  in  the 
light  of  God's  countenance,  and  rejoicing,  and  aiding 
each  other,  to  do  his  will,  will  be  a  spectacle  which 
angels  will  not  behold  without  rapture.  As  the  sun 
rises,  and  speeds  his  way  through  the  heavens,  he  will 
shine  on  a  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord.  As  he  rises 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  travels  from  the  East  to  the  West 
—  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Oregon  —  "he  will  behold 
the  countless  millions  assembling,  as  if  by  a  common 
impulse,  in  the  temples  with  which  every  valley,  mountain, 
and  plain  will  be  adorned.  The  morning  psalm  and 
evening  anthem  will  commence  with  the  multitudes  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  be  sustained  by  the  loud  chorus  of 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  prolonged  by  the  thousands  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific."  Such,  through  the  influence  of  the 
religion  of  the  Bible,  this  nation  is  capable  of  becoming. 
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And  this  will  constitute  no  small  part  of  the  millennial 
blessedness.  Then  the  good  which  they  will  do  to  others 
will  further  the  blessed  object  still  more.  Wherever 
their  influence  shall  be  felt,  (and  this  will  be  every  where 
through  the  earth,)  it  will  be  felt  in  favor  of  God,  and  of 
Christ,  and  of  holiness  and  salvation.  And  it  will  not  be 
felt  in  vain.  God's  blessing  will  attend  it,  and  the 
transformation  of  the  world  will  come.  Something  like 
this  will  certainly  be  realized  at  some  time  during  the 
progress  of  the  wrorld :  and  may  be  realized  in  connexion 
with  the  trains  already  laid,  if  the  disciples  of  Christ  now, 
and  in  a  few  coming  generations,  shall  be  faithful  in  duty. 
There  must  be  a  leading  influence  somewhere  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object.  And  where  shall  it  be 
put  forth,  if  not  here  1  We  rise  at  a  time  which  is  very 
favorable  —  a  time  when  the  world  is  feeling  the  need  of 
something  it  has  not.  Thrones  are  tottering.  False 
religions  are  crumbling  away.  The  light  which  shines 
here,  —  the  institutions  which  exist  here,  —  are  the  very 
things  to  meet  the  exigency.  The  millennium  must  come. 
It  may  come  through  the  influence  of  the  New  World 
founded  by  the  Pilgrims.  If  the  country  falls,  unutterable 
guilt  will  attach  to  the  rash  hands  and  reckless  spirits  which 
destroy  it ;  and  clouds  and  darkness  will  gather  again, 
for  a  long  time  at  least,  around  the  prospects  of  the  world. 
O  that  this  beloved  country  may  fulfil  the  high  destiny 
for  which  the  fathers  founded  it,  and  to  which  a  holy  and 
merciful  Providence  has  manifestly  called  it.  Then  of 
the  nation  it  shall  be  true,  as  written  in  the  text,  "THOU 
SHALT  DELIGHT  THYSELF  IN  THE  LORD ;  AND  I  WILL 
CAUSE  THEE  TO  RIDE  UPON  THE  HIGH  PLACES  OF  THE 
EARTH,  AND  FEED  THEE  WITH  THE  HERITAGE  OF 
JACOB  THY  FATHER:  FOR  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  LORD 
HATH  SPOKEN  IT." 
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FIR, 


Feelings  of  pleasure  an;1  satisfaction  having-  been 
expressed  by  Members  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Society,  upon 
hearing-  the  introductory  Pennons,  delivered  by  you  last  sabbath, 
and  having-  the  same  feeling-s  ourselves,  we  would,  most  respect- 
f;il!v,  request  a  copy  of  them  for  the  press. 

We  are,  with  respect  and  affection,  your  obedient  servants, 
JAMES  PRINCE, 
MTEPHEN  FROTHINGHAM,  !  Commiike 


FRANCIS  B.  SOMERBY, 
WILLIAM  DAVIS, 
WILLIAM  COOK, 
'JACOB  \V.  PElRCEv 
JOHN  MERRILL, 

RKV.  DANIEL  DANA,  D.  I). 

ifn-  Sfcntul  Pi-rtlijfirian  Society, 
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June  1,  1826. 
GENTI  KMI:N, 

I  cannot  refuse  t!ie  request  yon  have  30  Kindly  com- 
municated. I  accede  to  it  the  more  readily,  as  tjie  candor  in- 
dulged to  lhL>?e  introductory  Discourses,  g-ives  me  a  pledge  of  a 
favourable  reception  from  my  beloved  people,  to  future  instruc- 
tions of  similar  tenor.  I  am,  Gentlemen,  respectful!^ 

your  devoted  servant  in  the^-ospcl, 

DANIEL  DANA. 
TI:F.  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SECOM> 


MORNING    Si 


2  CORINTHIANS,  ii.  15,  1U. 

.FOR   «"E  ARE  UNTO  GOD  A  SWEET  SAVOR  OF  CHRIST,    IN  THE?*!  THAT  ARE 

6AVED,  A!SD   IX  THEM  THAT  PERISH.       TO  THE  OISE,  WE  ARE  THE 

SAVOR   OF  DEATH  UNTO  DEATH   ;    AND  TO  THE  OTHER, 

THE    SAVOR    OF    LIFE    UMO    LIFE. 

ON  the  sabbaths  that  are  past,  1  have  addressed 
my  beloved  hearers,  not  without  emotions  of  deep  and 
heart-felt  interest.  But  this  day,  a  new  scene  opens  to 
view.  I  look  around  me,  and  behold  these  seats  occu- 
pied by  a  people  solemnly  committed  to  my  charge, 
and  hereafter  to  be  solemnly  required  at  my  hands. 
I  perceive  myself  encircled  by  some  hundreds  of  im- 
mortal beings,  all  hastening  with  myself  to  the  judgment 
seat ;  all  preparing,  amid  these  solemnities,  for  their 
eternal  destination;  yes,  all  preparing  to  rise  or  to  sink  for 
ever,  according  to  their  reception  of  the  gospel  which 
they  now  hear.  *  O  my  friends  !  what  unutterable,  what 
overwhelming  emotions  &£  these  thoughts  fitted  to  pour 
into  your  hearts,  and  4&Jgwn  !  Never,  till  we  meet  be- 
fore our  eternal  Juffip.  snail  we  perceive  and  feel  all 
the  magnitude,  all  the  bearings,  all  the  consequences  of 
the  sacred  connexion  instituted  the  last  week.  Yet 
suiter  me,  while  for  the  first  time  I  meet  you  as  your 
pastor,  and  fof  the  first  time  address  you  as  the  people 
of  my  charge,  to  pre^s  the  subject,  with  all  its  w eight, 
U13fi?  Your  hearts,  and  my  own.  SuiFer  me,  on  this  in- 


tcrcsting  day,  which,  under  God,  may  give  a  complexion 
to  my  whole  future  ministry,  and,  let  me  add,  to  your 
immortal  destinies,  to  speak  to  you  with  the  greatest  se- 
riousness, and  to  entreat  of  you  a  most  serious  hearing. 

The  Apostle,  in  the  text,  speaks  the  language  of  the 
true  and  faithful  preacher  of  every  age.  Subsequent 
ministers,  it  is  admitted,  have  wanted  his  inspiration,  and 
other  supernatural  gifts.  Few  comparatively  have  pos- 
sessed his  superior  talents,  his  rich  and  various  learning, 
or  his  fervent  piety  and  zeal.  But  all  genuine  ministers 
have  something  of  his  spirit ;  and  to  them  all,  is  com- 
mitted the  same  gospel  which  he  preached — the  very 
same.  For  be  it  remembered,  the  gospel  differs  entire- 
ly from  all  human  sciences,  which  are  found  at  first  in  a 
rude  and  immature  state,  and  which  advance  to  perfec- 
tion through  a  course  of  gradual  improvement.  The 
gospel  had  no  infancy,  no  chijdhood,  no  gradual  advance 
to  maturity.  It  burst  upon  the  world  at  once  in  its  full 
orbed  lustre.  It  was  poured  forth  in  all  its  purity,  and 
in  all  its  perfection,  from  the  lips  of  its  divine  Author, 
and  from  the  writings  of  those  whom  he  inspired.  Sub- 
sequent preachers  have  nothing  to  add,  nothing  to  sub- 
tract, nothing  to  change  ;  unless  they  would  incur  the 
tremendous  guilt  of  mutilating  or  corrupting  the  oracles 
of  God  ;  of  infusing  poison  into  the  fountain  of  life. 

As  the  gospel  is  itself  the  same,  from  age  to  age,  so 
arc  its  tendencies ;  so  are  its  issues  ;  so  are  its  everlast- 

onscquences.  All  its  faithful  preachers  may  rise  up 
and  declare,  with  the  Apostle,  "  We  are  unto  God  a 
"sweet  savor  of  Christ,  in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in 
"that  p«-ris|i.  To  the  one,  we  arc  the  savor  of  death 
"  unto  death ;  and  to  the  other,  the  savor  of  life  unto  life/' 


In  these  expressions,  allusion  is  supposed  to  be  had 
to  the  rich  and  fragrant  incense  which,  under  the  lav, 
was  used  in  offering  sacrifices.     Perhaps,  however,  the 
Apostle  alludes,  more  probably,  to  the  precious,  perfum- 
ed ointment  which  is  so  particularly  described  in  the 
thirtieth  chapter  of  Exodus.     With  this  ointment,  which 
was  compounded  according  to  special  divine  direction, 
and  which  it  was  .even  death  to  imitate,  the  tabernacle 
and  its  various  utensils  were  to  be  anointed ;  and  by  the 
same  process,  the  priests  were  to  be  consecrated  to  their 
high  and  responsible  office.     So  the  Christian  priesthood 
receive   an  unction  from  on  high;  and  for  the  special 
purpose  that  they  may  diifuse  around  them  a  sweet  sav- 
or of  Christ.     It  should  be  their  grand  ancj  simple  ob^ 
ject,  that  through  their  instrumentality,  his  name,  his  gos- 
pel,  his  merit,  his  grace,  may  be  like  ointment  poured 
forth,  perfuming  the  very  atmosphere,  and  conveying 
life,  health,  refreshment  to  the  souls  of  men. 

"  We  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ,  in  them 
that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish"  The  declar- 
ation instructs  us  that  the  faithful  ministers  of  the 
pel  are  accepted  of  God,  without  regard  to  their  sue* 
cess.  They  are  to  God,  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ,  in  those 
who  perish,  not  less  than  in  those  who  are  saved.  Their 
acceptance  depends  not  on  their  success,  but  on  theu* 
fidelity.  Preaching  Christ  and  his  gospel,  Christ  and 
his  atonement,  Christ  and  his  grace,  they  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  their  great  Master  and  Judge.  They  may  not 
save  the  souk  of  others  ;  but  they  may  humbly  hope  to 
save  their  own.  They  may  even  be  the  unwilling 
instruments  of  aggravating  the  guilt  and  condemnation 
of  unbelieving  hearers.  Still,  through  the  merit  of  the 


Savior  they  preach,  through  the  grace  of  the  gospel  they 
proclaim,  they  may  be  secure  of  acceptance  with  God. 
In  the  text,  two  points  of  instruction  are  prominent; 
and  they  are  amply  sufficient  to  employ  our  present  at- 
tention. 

I.  The  grand  design  of  the  gospel  ministry — to  ex- 
hibit and  recommend  the  Savior. 

II.  The  diverse  and  opposite  issue  of  this  ministry, 
as  it  regards  the   two  great  classes  of  gospel  hearers; 
those  who  perish,  and  those  who  are  saved. 

These  topics  I  shall  briefly  discuss  and  illustrate. 
To  the  whole,  I  shall  subjoin  some  inferences  and  coun- 
sels appropriate  to  the  subject,  and  the  occasion,  And 
O  that  He  \yho  can  operate  by  the  feeblest  instrument, 
and  who  is  infinitely  independent  of  all  instruments, 
would  speak,  to-day,  by  his  own  powerful  and  saving  in- 
fluence, to  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  my  beloved 
hearers. 

Our  attention  is  first  invited  to  the  grand  design  of 
the  gospel  ministry.     And  you  have  seen  that,  if  an  Apos- 
tle is  to  be  believed  in  the  case,  ministers  must   be  a 
'   savor  of  Christ.     This  object,  simple   as  it  may 
.  comprehends  the  whole  design  and  scope  of  their 
mini-try.     It    must  be  the   first — the  last — the   midst 
—the  every  thing.     If  they  fail  here,  the  failure  is  rad- 
Jjal.    If  they  materially  mistake  here,  the  mistake  may 
be  fatal  to  themselves,  and  fatal  to  their  hearers.    They 
!>o  men  of  genius  and  learning;    they  may  be  ac- 
complished  rcasoncrs;    they  may   be   eloquent;    they 
may   be    admired.      Yet  if  they  fail   to   make  known 
,Christ,  and  to  recommend  Christ,  their  genius  is  lost ; 
their  learning  is  lost;    their  reasoning  powers  are  lost; 
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their  eloquence  is  lost;  their  popularity  is  worse  than  los'tf  • 
for  it  may  only  seduce  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
down,  through  a  smooth  and  flowery  path,  to  the  regions 
of  eternal  death.  Ministers  may  powerfully  illustrate 
and  enforce  the  principles  and  duties  of  natural  religion. 
But  if  they  begin  and  end  here,  their  first  and  chief  du- 
ty is  forsrotten.  They  may  inculcate  morality,  the  so- 
cial duties,  the  decencies  of  life,  the  virtues  which  pro- 
mote the  order  and  peace  of  society.  But  if  this  is  all, 
they  are  not  ministers  of  Christ ;  they  do  not  preach  the 
gospel.  They  may  possibly  do  something  to  reform 
men's  lives  ;  and  they  may  do  much  to  destroy  their 
souls.  We  may  even  preach  religion  ;  yes,  religion  ; 
and  we  may  flatter  our  hearers  with  the  hope  of  heav- 
en ;  but  if  this  hope  is  not  built  on  the  atonement  of 
Christ ;  if  the  religion  we  preach  is  not  Christ-like  ; 
both  will  be  worthless,  and  probably  ruinous. 

If  to  preach  Christ  is  thus  important ;  if  to  exhibit 
and  recommend  the  Savior  is  thus  essential ;  if  we  can 
no  otherwise  maintain  the  character  of  gospel  ministers; 
the  question  naturally  arises,  Avhat  does  this  imply  ? 
The  question  is  most  interesting,  and  claims  an  explicit 
answer.  And 

1.  To  preach  Christ  is  to  display  his  personal  and 
divine  glory.  Some,  it  is  true,  represent  it  as  of  little 
importance  what  views  are  exhibited  and  entertained  of 
the  person  of  Christ,  provided  he  be  regarded  as  the 
Savior  whom  God  has  appointed.  But  the  gospel 
speaks  a  different  language.  WHAT  THINK  YE  OF  CHRIST 
—is  the  great  question  which  it  puts  to  our  understand- 
ings, and  our  hearts.  Surely,  my  beloved  hearers,  it  i.^ 
of  some  importance  to  know  on  what  fount:  we 


build  our  hopes  for  eternity.  Paul  knew  whom  he  be- 
lieved; and  upon  this  ground,  he  was  persuaded  -that  his 
soul,  that  precious  deposit  which  he  had  committed 
to  his  Savior,  would  be  kept  safe  to  the  great  day; 
But  what  if  he  had  not  known  whom  he  believed? 
What  if  he  had  been  ignorant  whether  the  Savior  in 
whom  he  trusted,  were  a  man,  an  angel,  a  superangelic 
being,  or  the  eternal*  unchanging  God?  Would  he  then 
have  felt  the  same  unwavering  confidence  ?  It  cannot  be 
imagined.  May  there  not  be  some  things  absolutely 
essential  to  the  salvation  of  a  lost  human  soul,  which 
none  but  God  can  perform  ?  We  know  there  may  ;  and 
we  know  there  actually  are.  No  finite  being  has  mer- 
it enough  to  make  atonement  for  human  guilt.  No 
finite  being  has  power  enough  to  subdue  the  hard  heart 
of  man,  or  to  strengthen  the  believer  in  his  conflicts 
with  sin  and  temptation.  "  If  1  can  have  no  more  grace," 
said  a  great  and  pious  man — if  I  can  have  no  more  grace 
"than  can  be  treasured  up.  in  a  creature,  give  me  my 
"portion  under  rocks  and  mountains" 

We  owe  it  to  the  mercy  of  God,  that  a  doctrine 
which  to  every  awakened  mind,  appears  of  the  very 
first  importance,  is  declared,  in  the  Bible^  with  an  ex- 
plicitness,  and  a  frequency,  proportioned  to  its  impor- 
tance. The  proper  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  either 
distinctly  asserted  or  obviously  implied,  in  so  great  a  va- 
riety of  Scripture  passages,  that  to  repeat  the  one  half 
of  them,  would  occupy  far  more  than  a  single  discourse. 
Will  any  one  deny  that  the  Bible  attributes  to  him  the 
appropriate  names,  and  the  incommunicable  perfec- 
tions of  the  Deity  ?  Will  any  one  deny  that  the  Bible 
ascribes  to  him  such  works  as  none  but  God  can  bo  con- 


oeived  to  perform — works  necessarily  involving  abso- 
lute omniscience,  and  absolute  omnipotence  ?  Suppose 
that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  should  gravely  undertake 
to  prove  that  the  being  who  created,  and  who  sustains 
this  stupendous  universe,  is  not  God,  but  an  inferior,  de- 
pendent, created  being.  Would  he  not  be  thought  to 
trifle  with  the  understanding  of  his  hearers  ?  Yet  is  it 

o 

not  notorious  that,  if  the  Bible  be  true,  the  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  the  universe  is  Jesus  Christ  ?  Jesus  Christ 
then  is  God ;  and  to  preach  the  gospel,  is  to  preach  his 
true  and  proper  deity. 

2.  We  must  be  not  less  emphatical  in  declaring  his 
atonement.  That  the  law  of  God  is  immutable  and  ev- 
erlasting ;  that  it  requires  of  all  human  beings  a  perfect, 
unsinning  obedience  ;  that  by  no  human  being  has  this 
obedience  been  rendered ;  that,  of  course,  the  whole 
apostate  race  of  man  lies  under  a  sentence  of  everlast- 
ing death ;  these  are  so  many  axioms  in  religion,  which 
none  who  understand  and  believe  the  Bible,  will  dispute. 
That  Christ,  by  his  incarnation,  obedience,  sufferings 
and  death,  has  restored  the  honors  of  the  violated  law; 
has  made  full  satisfaction  for  human  guilt ;  and  vindicat- 
ed the  divine  holiness  and  justice  in  the  pardon  of  pen- 
itent transgressors ;  these  are  truths  not  less  evident  on 
the  very  surface  of  the  Scriptures,  than  the  former. 
True,  there  are  those  who,  with  the* 'Bible  in  their 
hands,  deny  that  it  reveals  any  proper  atonement  as 
made  by  the  divine  Savior,  for  the  sin  of  man.  But 
with  great  propriety  and  force  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  "  is  so  constantly  and 
;>  so  strongly  enforced,  through  every  part  of  the  New 
i;  Testament,  that  whoever  will  seriously  peruse  these 
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"writings,  and  deny  that  it  is  there,  may,  with  as  much 
"  reason  and  truth,  after  reading  the  works  of  Thucydides 
"  and  Livy,  assert  that  they  make  no  mention  of  any 
"facts  relative  to  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome." 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Bible,  while  it  opens  this  door 
of  hope  to  the  guilty  and  perishing  of  our  race,  closes 
every  other.  To  be  silent,  therefore,  on  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  and  still  more,  to  deny  that  atonement,  is  to 
consign  the  sinner  to  absolute  despair.  Or,  what  would 
be  adding  insult  to  cruelty,  it  is  like  bidding  him  climb 
to  heaven  by  a  ladder  of  his  own  framing.  Divested 
of  the  atonement,  the  gospel  is  no  gospel.  Nor,  in  this 
case,  is  Jesus  the  Savior  whom  our  guilt  and  wretched- 
ness demand. 

But  no.  The  Hood  of  Christ  clcanseth  from  all  sin. 
The  blood  of  Christ  is  a  fountain  opened.  The  blood  of 
Christ  is  a  city  of  refuge  for  the  the  guilty  fugitive  from-! 
the  terrors  of  divine  justice.  The  blood  of  Christ  speaks 
peace  to  the  troubled  conscience ;  and  pardon  to  the 
penitent  and  bleeding  heart.  The  atonement  proclaims 
aloud  to  a  rebellious  world,  that  God  is  merciful ;  that 
the  vilest  of  all  the  vile,  that  the  guiltiest  of  all  the 
guilty  may  have  free  forgiveness,  and  free  salvation. 

3.  Christ  is  to  be  preached,  not  only  as  the  procur- 
er of  our  pardon,  but  as  the  author  of  all  sanctification 
and  holiness  in  man.  For  he  gave  himself  for  us,  to  re- 
deem us  from  all  iniquity,  and  to  purify  to  himself  a  pecul- 
iar people,  zealous  of  good  works.  And  he  is  exalted  at 
God's  right  hand,  to  give  repentance  to  his  people,  as 
well  as  forgiveness  of  sins.  This  is  another  of  the  pe- 
culiar glories  of  the  gospel.  It  is  this  which  gives  it  its 
distinguishing  character,  as  the  grand  remedy  for  the 
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ains  and  woes  of  our  degenerate  race.     So  low  is  human 

o 

nature  sunk,  that  nothing  but  a  divine  power  can  raise  it. 
So  desperate  is  the  disease  which  has  seized  the  soul  of 
man,  that  none  but  an  Almighty  physician  can  heal  it. 
He  alone  who  commanded  light  from  darkness,  and  or- 
der from  chaos,  can  dispel  the  awful  blindness  of  the 
human  mind,  and  rectify  the  disordered  affections  of  the 
soul.  In  preaching  Christ,  then,  we  preach  a  Redeem- 
er who  saves,  not  only  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  but  from 
its  polluting,  reigning  and  destructive  power.  We  pro- 
claim liberty  to  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to 
them  that  are  bound.  We  declare  to  the  wretched  slave 
of  corruption,  that  there  is  One  who  can  break  his  ac- 
cursed chain.  We  announce  to  the  sin-sick  soul,  that 
there  is  balm  in  Gilead,  and  a  physician  there.  We  cry 
aloud  to  a  world  perishing  in  depravity,  and  tell  them 
that^in  Jesus  tjiere  is  power  and  mercy  enough  to  open 
the  blindest  eyepj^ unstop  the  deafest  ear,  to  soften 
and  subdue  the  most  obdurate  heart,  to  reclaim  those 
who  have  wandered  longest  and  farthest  in  the  down- 
ward path  of  perdition ;  yes,  to  pluck  thousands  and 
millions  of  sinners,  as  brands  from  the  everlasting  burn- 
ing. And  we  invite  transgressors  of  every  description, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  nature,  the  multitude,  the 
aggravations  of  their  crimes;  whatever  the  inveteracy 
of  their  spiritual  diseases,  to  look  to  Jesus,  and  be  saved 
—saved  not  only  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  an  eter- 
nal hell,  but  from  that  power  of  sin  which  is  the  supreme 
evil;  the  bane,  the  curse  of  their  wretched  condition. 

Finally ;  would  ministers  be  "  a  sweet  savor  of 
Christ,-'  they  must  preach  his  religion  ;  the  very  relig- 
ion he  taught;  the  very  religion  he  exemplified.  While 
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other  religions  aim  to  prune  away  the  excrescences  of 
depravity;  to  check  the  rank  luxuriance  of  vice  ;  the 
gospel  strikes  its  blow  at  the  root.  It  lays  the  founda- 
tions of  all  piety,  and  of  all  virtue,  deep  in  the  heart. 
It  purifies  the  fountain  of  action.  The  religion  of  the 
gospel,  implies  a  heart  renewed  by  grace;  its  corrup- 
tions subdued  by  an  almighty  influence ;  and  all  its  gov- 
erning affections  turned  into  a  new  channel.  It  involves 
a  repentance  which  subverts  the  empire  of  sin  in  the 
soul ;  which  spares  not  the  most  favorite  vice ;  which 
goes  to  extirpate  every  fibre  of  corruption.  It  implies 
a  faith  which,  while  it  gives  interest  in  the  atonement, 
and  merits  of  the  Savior,  writes  his  holy  commands  on 
the  inmost  heart.  The  hope  it  inspires  is  eminently  a 
purifying  principle  ;  incompatible,  in  its  very  nature, 
with  the  love  of  sin,  and  supplying  a  thousand  resistless 
motives,  and  most  powerful  aids,  to  universal  holiness. 
In  short,  the  gospel  moulds  the  soul  into  the  very  im- 
age and  temper  of  the  divine  Savior.  It  inspires  that 
spirit  of  humility,  meekness,  self-denial,  benevolence, 
compassion,  forgiveness,  and  universal  purity  which 
marked  the  character  of  the  Son  of  God.  This  is  re- 
ligion ;  solid,  genuine,  rational,  evangelical  religion;  the 
religion  which  ministers  must  inculcate;  the  religion 
which  you,  beloved  hearers,  must  possess,  or  be  for 
ever  lost;  the  religion  without  which  all  that  God  has 
done,  and  all  that  Christ  has  suffered  ;  all  the  instruc- 
tions you  have  heard,  and  all  the  hopes  you  have  in- 
dulged, will  be  of  no  avail  to  your  salvation;  the  relig- 
ion which,  if  you  embrace,  you  are  stamped  for  heaven, 
and  must,  as  God  himself  is  true,  arrive  at  last,  at  its 
immortal  joys. 
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Thus  I  have  briefly  shown,  that  the  grand  design  of 
the  gospel  ministry  is  to  exhibit  and  recommend  the  Sa- 
vior. Let  us  now  consider  the  diverse  and  opposite  is- 
sue of  this  ministry,  as  it  regards  the  two  great  classes 
of  gospel  hearers  ;  those  who  perish,  and  those  who  are 
saved. 

To  the  one,  says  the  Apostle,  (that  is,  to  those  who 
perish)  we  are  the  savor  of  death  unto  death.  To  the 
diseased,  the  richest  and  most  delightful  odor  is  some- 
times disgusting;  sometimes  pernicious;  sometimes  even 
fatal.  In  like  manner,  the  preached  gospel,  so  precious 
in  itself,  and  so  calculated  to  refresh  and  delight  the 
soul,  becomes  to  unbelievers,  an  instrument  of  ruin;  an 
occassion  of  aggravated  guilt,  and  enhanced  misery. 

But  how  does  this  awful  effect  arise  ?  How  does  the 
word  of  life,  the  gospel  of  salvation,  become  to  any,  the 
savor  of  death  unto  death? 

It  shows  them  that  they  are  actually  in  a  state  of 
spiritual  death.  It  declares  to  them  in  the  name  of  the 
eternal  God,  that  they  are  depraved,  guilty,  helpless, 
undone ;  that  they  are  under  the  wrath  of  the  Almigh- 
ty ;  under  the  curse  of  a  violated  law  ;  under  the  guilt 
of  ten  thousand  transgressions ;  under  the  bondage  of 
corruption ;  under  the  degrading,  destructive  influence 
of  guilty  appetites,  and  guilty  passions. 

More  than  this ;  the  gospel,  by  awakening  conscience 
into  exercise,  and  exciting  it  to  a  faithful  discharge  of 
its  duty,  leads  the  sinner  to  anticipate  his  future  and  ev- 
erlasting doom.  It  kindles  up  a  kind  of  hell  in  his 
wretched  bosom.  It  gives  him  a  glimpse  of  the  wrath 
to  come  ;  a  foretaste  on  earth,  of  the  miseries  of  the 
world  below. 
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Such  things  as  these  may  be  considered  as  lying 
within  the  scope  of  the  Apostle's  expression.  Other 
things,  of  a  like  alarming  aspect,  it  more  directly  and 
explicitly  inculcates. 

The  doctrines  of  the  gospel  become,  by  their  per- 
version and  abuse,  instruments  of  confirming  the  empire 
of  sin  in  the  soul.  Such  is  the  dire  depravity  of  the 
heart,  that  it  can  turn  the  most  salutary  medicine  into 
poison.  Thus,  from  the  very  mysteries  of  the  gospel, 
mysteries  of  transcendent  grace  and  love,  which  should 
pour  into  every  human  bosom  a  tide  of  adoring  grati- 
tude and  wonder,  multitudes  derive  materials  of  unbelief 
and  scorn.  That  adorable  sovereignty  by  which  the  God 
of  heaven  has  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and 
which  fills  the  pious  mind  with  mingled  humility  and  de- 
light, excites  in  others,  only  proud  murmuring  and  re- 
bellion. That  very  grace  of  the  gospel  which  should 
melt  and  break  every  human  heart,  thousands  abuse  to 
their  ruin.  Because  God  is  so  kind,  so  merciful,  so  for- 
giving, they  affront  and  provoke  him  to  the  last ;  and 
sink  into  perdition  from  the  outstretched  arms  of  mercy. 
While  by  those  very  warnings  which  are  designed  to. 
alarm,  and  to  save ;  by  those  threatenings  of  the  Almigh- 
ty which  are  but  "  the  louder  rhetoric  of  his  mercy," 
and  which  should  rouse  the  sinner  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come,  multitudes  are  either  stung  up  to  rage,  or  hard- 
ened in  transgression,  or  sunk  into  a  kind  of  sullen  apa- 
thy, or  hopeless  despondence. 

The  preached  gospel  proves  likewise  a  savor  of  death 
unto  death,  as,  just  so  long  as  it  is  rejected,  a  greater  de- 
gree of  blindness  and  insensibility  is  superinduced.  "  If 
"  our  gospel  be  hid,"  says  an  Apostle,  « it  is  hid  to  them 


"that  are  lost;  in  whom  the  God  of  this  world  hatii 
"blinded  the  minds  of  those  who  believe  not,  lest  the 
"light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  im- 
"  age  of  God,  should  shine  unto  them."  "  For  judgment," 
says  the  Savior  himself,  "  I  am  come  into  this  world, 
"  that  they  who  see  not  may  see,  and  that  they  who  see, 
" may  be  made  blind"  This  is  not  a  mere  arbitrary  ap- 
pointment. It  results  from  the  nature  of  things,  and 
from  the  very  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  which, 
the  longer  it  contemplates  a  great  and  interesting  object 
with  indifference,  or  disgust,  has  that  indifference  or  dis- 
gust necessarily  increased ;  till  finally  there  ensues  a 
deathlike,  a  hopeless  insensibility.  Little  do  gospel 
hearers  reflect,  that  every  sermon  they  hear  without 
faith,  hardens  them  in  unbelief;  that  every  invitation 
and  warning  which  falls  on  the  mind  unheeded,  closes 
the  avenues  to  future  conviction,  and  renders  them  more 
probable  subjects  of  final  impenitence  and  obduracy. 

In  fine ;  the  gospel  is  to  unbelievers  a  savor  of  death 
unto  death,  as  its  rejection  leads  the  way  to  a  singularly 
aggravated  and  awful  condemnation.  Can  it  be,  my  be- 
loved hearers,  that  Heaven's  last  and  greatest  effort  to 
save  the  souls  of  men,  should  not,  if  spurned,  bring  down 
an  incalculable  weight  of  guilt?  Can  pardon  and  salva- 
tion, purchased  by  the  agonies  of  the  Son  of  God,  yet  of- 
fered free  as  air,  to  sinners,  rebels,  enemies,  be  rejected 
with  impunity  ?  O  must  not  such  dire  insensibility,  such 
matchless  ingratitude  meet,  from  a  just  God,  an  awful,  un- 
heard-of retribution?  Such  are  the  natural  inquiries  of 
every  awakened  mind.  And  now,  let  Inspiration  itself 
give  the  answer.  "This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is 
"  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather 
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tt  than  light."  "  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so 
"great  salvation  ?"  "  He  that  despised  Moses'  law  di^ 

«  ed  without  mercy  : Of  how  much  sorer  punishment, 

"suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath 
"  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted 
"  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  he  was  sancti* 
"  fied,  an  unholy  thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the 
«  Spirit  of  grace  ?"  May  Heaven  in  its  mercy,  give  us 
hearts  of  flesh,  that  we  may  not  hear  these  solemn  de- 
nunciations unmoved  !  May  Heaven,  grant  us  to  flee, 
while  we  may,  from  that  wrath  and  ruin  which  we  can- 
not bear ! 

But  while  the  preached  gospel  is  to  unbelievers  a 
savor  of  death  unto  death,  it  is  to  hearers  of  an  opposite 
character,  a  savor  of  life  unto  life.  On  this  most  inter- 
esting and  delightful  theme,  a  few  hints  only  will  now 
be  attempted. 

To  all  true  believers,  the  gospel  is  like  a  reviving 
odor,  recovering  them  from  the  death  of  sin,  and  im- 
parting to  them  a  spiritual  and  divine  life — the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man.  "  You,"  says  an  Apostle,  "  hath 
"  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins." 
In  every  age,  the  gospel,  attended  by  the  mighty  pow- 
er of  God,  has  exerted  the  same  life-giving  influence. 
Every  Christian  in  this  assembly,  every  Christian  now 
on  earth,  and  every  Christian  surrounding  the  throne 
above,  is  a  witness,  and  will  to  eternity  be  a  witness,  to 
this  life-giving  power  of  the  gospel.  Such  were  once 
dead  to  all  the  true  purposes  of  existence,  and  dead  to 
all  real  enjoyment.  But  a  divine  life  has  come  to  them ; 
a  life  of  holiness,  of  peace,  of  communion  with  God,  of 
enjoyment  that  deserves  the  name.  And  this  life  they 
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bwe  to  the  gospel.  They  have  been  bom  again  of  in- 
corruptible seed  ;  by  the  word  of  Gorf,  which  liveth  and  a- 
bideth  for  ever. 

The  gospel  is  likewise  the  instrument  of  continuing 
and  supporting  that  spiritual  and  divine  life  in  the  souls 
of  believers,  which  it  originally  imparts.  Its  truths,  its 
promises,  its  precepts,  its  warnings  constitute  the  ali- 
ment by  which  religion  is  kept  alive  in  their  hearts.  By 
these,  their  faith  is  strengthened  ;  their  love  encreased ; 
their  repentance  and  humility  deepened ;  their  zeal 
quickened,  and  their  obedience  animated.  It  is  only 
with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God, 
that  they  are  able  to  encounter  and  overcome  their  spir- 
itual foes,  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  lay  hold 
on  eternal  life. 

Again ;  it  is  from  the  gospel  that  believers  derive  a 
sweet  refreshment  amid  the  toils  of  their  earthly  pil- 
grimage. Through  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  they 
are  travelling  to  the  celestial  city ;  to  their  heavenly 
Father's  house.  And  many  are  the  wearisome  strug- 
gles, many  the  fainting  and  sicknesses  of  the  heart, 
which  meet  them  on  their  way.  But  the  gospel  is  their 
cordial.  Refreshed  by  its  truths,  animated  by  its  prom- 
ises, cheered  by  its  rich  and  everlasting  consolations, 
they  hold  on,  and  hold  out  to  the  end.  Drinking  at  this 
divine  and  perennial  fountain,  they  renew  their  strength; 
they  run,  and  are  not  weary ;  they  walk,  and  are  not 
faint ;  they  even  mount  up,  as  on  eagles'  wings,  toward 
heaven. 

In  a  word;  the  gospel  is  to  believers  a  savor  of  life 
spiritual  unto  life  eternal.  That  life  of  grace  which  it 
instrumentally  begins  in  the  soul  on  earth,  shall  infalli- 
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bly  terminate  in  the  life  of  glory  in  heaven.  Says  the 
Savior,  "  Whosoever  drinketh,  of  the  water  that  I  shall 
"give  him,  shall  never  thirst;  but  the  water  that  I  shall 
ugive  him,  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water,  springing  up 
"  into  everlasting  life."  The  holiness  of  saints  in  heaven 
differs  vastly  in  degree,  from  the  holiness  of  saints  on 
earth  ;  but  not  at  all  in  kind.  All  which  those  perfect- 
ed and  happy  spirits  now  possess,  shall  soon  be  attained 
and  enjoyed  by  their  less  favored  brethren  who  are  yet 
in  the  wilderness.  Yes,  Christians  ;  you  have  in  your 
hands  that  volume  of  truth ;  you  hear,  from  sabbath  to 
sabbath,  that  word  of  eternal  life,  which  has  led  forward 
thousands,  myriads,  millions  of  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord 
to  their  everlasting  rest.  O  bind  the  precious  record 
to  your  hearts.  Let  its  sacred,  saving  principles  more 
deeply  imbue  your  spirits,  and  more  entirely  govern 
your  lives.  Lay  stronger  hold  on  its  promises.  Drink 
more  constantly  at  the  exhaustless  fountain  of  its  conso- 
lations. Soon  shall  you  find  that  this  divine  gospel  has 
subdued  all  your  corruptions,  has  banished  all  your 
griefs,  has  given  you  victory  over  all  your  foes.  Soonr 
under  its  holy  guidance,  and  heavenly  influence,  ydli 
shall  arrive  at  the  celestial  city ;  and  shall  drink,  for  ev- 
er drink,  of  that  pure  river  of  water  of  life  which  proceeds 
out  of  the  throne  of  God,  and  of  the  Lamb. 


AFTERNOON    SERMON. 


2  CORINTHIANS,  ii.  15,  16. 

.f  OR  WE  ARE  UNTO  GOD  A  SWEET  SAVOR  OF  CHRIST,    IN  THEM  THAT  ARE 

SAVED,  AND  IN  THEM  THAT  PERISH.      TO  THE  ONE,  WE  ARE  THE 

SAVOR  OF  DEATH  UNTO  DEATH  ;    AND  TO  THE  OTHER, 

THE    SAVOR   OF    LIFE    UNTO    LIFE. 

IN  discussing  this  inspired  passage  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  was  shown  that  the  grand  design  of  the  gospel 
ministry  is  to  exhibit  and  recommend  the  Savior ;  and 
this,  by  displaying  his  personal  and  divine  glory  ;-by  in- 
sisting on  his  atonement,  as  the  only  ground  of  human 
hope  ;  by  holding  him  up  as  the  Author  of  all  sanctifi- 
cation  and  holiness  in  man;  and  finally,  by  preaching  his 
religion ;  the  religion  which  he  taught,  and  which  he 
exemplified.  Some  illustration  was  likewise  given  of 
the  diverse  and  opposite  issue  of  this  ministry,  in  its  ref- 
erence to  the  two  great  classes  of  gospel  hearers ;  those 
who  perish,  and  those  who  are  saved.  What  remains, 
is  to  offer  to  your  attention  some  inferences  and  counsels 
which  naturally  belong  to  the  subject,  and  the  occasion. 
In  one  remark,  my  hearers  will  doubtless  anticipate 
me.  How  deeply  responsible,  how  momentous,  how 
awful  is  the  situation  of  every  Christian  minister !  In 
view  of  the  arduous  duties,  and  the  everlasting  conse- 
quences of  his  ministry,  well  might  even  an  Apostle  ex- 
claim, Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  Where  is  the 
mortal  who  does  not  shrink  from  the  awful  responsibil- 
ity? Where  is  the  angel  competent  to  sustain  the  im- 
mense burden  ? 
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The  grand  business  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel  is 
with  the  soul.  And,  my  hearers,  have  you  ever  duly 
estimated  the  worth  of  a  soul  ?  Consider  that  exalted 
and  spiritual  nature  by  which  the  human  soul  claims  af- 
finity with  angels,  and  with  the  everlasting  God  himself. 
Consider  its  astonishing  powers,  its  immense  capacities, 
its  indefinite  and  never  ceasing  expansions.  Consider  its 
immortality.  The  stars  will  fade.  Yonder  sun  will  go 
down  in  endless  night.  Nature  will  breathe  her  last  sigh. 
But  the  soul  will  survive  the  universal  ruin  ;  its  exist- 
ence untouched  by  the  destruction  of  worlds  ;  its  ener* 
gies  unimpaired  by  the  transit  of  ages.  Contemplate 
this  precious  soul  as  rising  from  height  to  height,  with 
angels  and  kindred  spirits,  in  glory,  through  the  long 
round  of  everlasting  ages  ;  or  sinking,  with  lost  human 
and  infernal  spirits,  from  gulf  to  gulf,  in  the  regions 
of  endless  despair. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  salvation  of  a  single, 
human  soul  is  an  object  of  greater  importance  than  the 
temporal  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  kingdom,  or 
even  a  world.  Does  this  remark  appear  to  any  like  the 
flight  of  an  overheated  and  erratic  fancy  ?  My  friends, 
it  is  sober  truth.  It  is  truth  susceptible  even  of  math- 
ematical demonstration.  Who  can  deny,  or  doubt,  that 
there  will  arrive  a  period,  in  endless  duration,  in  which 
such  a  soul  will  have  actually  enjoyed  or  suffered  more 
than  can  have  been  enjoyed  or  suffered  by  the  inhabit- 
ant- of  a  kingdom,  or  a  world,  during  any  assignable  pe- 
riod of  mere  earthly  existence  ? 

To  the  gospel  minister  is  committed,  not  one  soul 
merely,  but  numbers — scores — hundreds — sometimes  ev- 
en thousands.  To  him  they  look  for  instruction,  coun- 
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sel,  warning,  in  the  things  of  eternity.  Their  happiness, 
or  misery,  through  this  whole  eternity,  may  depend,  un- 
der God,  on  his  faithfulness,  or  unfaithfulness.  He 
preaches  not  a  sermon,  he  utters  not  a  prayer,  which 
may  not  prove  to  the  hearers,  either  a  savor  of  life  un- 
to life,  or  a  savor  of  death  unto  death.  No  word,  no  ac- 
tion of  his,  however  transient,  however  apparently  in- 
significant, but  may  leave  eternal  consequences  behind  it. 
The  Christian  minister  is  called  to  declare  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel.  And  wo  to  him,  if  he  shrink  from  this 
primary  and  momentous  duty.  Wo  to  him,  if  he  declare 
not  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth.  Yet  this  must  often 
be  done  at  no  small  expense.  The  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel, replete  as  they  are  with  heavenly  love  and  mercy, 
have  ever  met  the  decided  opposition  of  mankind.  What 
is  remarkable,  men  utterly  diverse  and  opposite  in  taste, 
in  views,  in  temper,  in  character;  men  who  could  unite 
in  nothing  else,  have  united  here.  The  refined  and  the 
vulgar,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  moral  and  the 
profane,  the  dogmatist  and  the  sceptic,  have  made  com- 
mon cause  in  opposing  the  holy  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 
In  many  instances,  the  liberality  of  the  present  age  has 
exchanged  its  attitude  of  indifference,  for  that  of  declar- 
ed hostility.  While  the  boasted  candor  of  some,  toler- 
ant as  it  is,  of  every  form  and  hue  of  error,  reserves  all 
its  severity  for  the  truth.  The  minister  of  the  gospel 
who,  in  the  face  of  all  these  obstacles,  would  be  unde- 
viating  and  faithful  in  asserting  and  vindicating  its  doc- 
trines, must  frequently  possess  the  constancy  and  cour- 
age of  a  martyr. 

Nor  does  it  require  less  energy,  to  inculcate,  in  their 
purity  and  extent,   the  practical  precepts  of  the  gospel. 
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Frequently,  this  is  the  more  arduous  part  of  the  minis^ 
ter's  task.  Many  hearers  are  content,  are  even  gratifi- 
ed, with  high  evangelical  speculations.  But  let  these 
truths  be  traced  to  their  legitimate  practical  results;  let 
them  be  faithfully  applied  to  their  consciences ;  and  they 
shrink,  like  the  sensitive  plant.  But  the  minister  who 
consults  these  morbid  sensibilities,  does  it  at  his  own, 
peril,  and  at  the  peril  of  his  hearers.  Our  doctrinal  in- 
structions are  lost,  unless  their  aspect  and  influence  on 
a  holy  life  be  clearly  and  emphatically  displayed.  We 
must  preach  practically,  or  we  shajl  preach  in  vain. 

Nor  are  we  less  bound  to  utter  the  language  of  warn- 
ing and  reprehension  against  every  form  of  sin.  The  du- 
ty may  be  difficult  and  painful ;  but  it  must  be  done.  In 
its  discharge,  we  must  consult,  neither  our  own  feelings, 
nor  the  feelings  of  those  we  most  tenderly  love.  If  we 
would  be  faithful  fo  God,  and  faithful  to  our  high  an4 
holy  office,  we  must  cry  aloud  and  not  spare  ;  we  must 
lift  up  our  voice  like  a  trumpet ;  we  must  shew  our  peo- 
ple their  transgressions  and  their  sins,  in  all  their  enor- 
mity, and  in  all  their  consequences.  If  the  guilty  perish 
unwarned,  they  will  die  indeed  in  their  iniquity ;  but 
their  blood  will  be  required  at  our  hands. 

The  holy  doctrines  which  the  minister  preaches,  he 
must  exemplify.  His  life  must  be  a  continual  sermon 
addressed  to  the  eye,  and  encircling  with  living  light 
the  principles,  the  precepts,  the  warnings  he  inculcates 
from  the  desk.  He  must  be  an  example  to  believers,  an 
example  to  all,  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spir- 
it, in  faith,  in  purity.  However  correct  his  public  in- 
structions, still,  if  they  are  contradicted  by  his  practice, 
his  influence  will  be  not  merely  neutralized.  It  will  af- 
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ford  positive  countenance  and  aid  to  the  cause  of  irre- 
ligion.  It  will  grieve  the  pious,  and  gratify  the  scorner. 
It  will  confirm  the  infidel,  and  harden  the  profane. 

The  Christian  minister,  if  connected  with  a  people, 
must  discharge  with  fidelity  a  great  variety  of  pastoral 
duties.  He  must  guard  the  purity  of  divine  ordinances. 
He  must  maintain  in  the  church,  a  faithful  and  salutary 
discipline.  He  must  acquaint  himself  with  the  various 
characters  of  men,  that  he  may  administer  to  each,  ap- 
propriate instructions,  counsels,  reproofs  and  consola- 
tions. He  must  assail  the  human  conscience  and  heart 
at  every  avenue  where  truth  may  hope  to  find  admis- 
sion. He  must  sedulously  watch  for  the  most  favora- 
ble opportunities  of  doing  good.  He  must  decline  no 
practicable  exertion,  he  must  shrink  from  no  sacrifice, 
by  which  the  cause  of  God  may  be  served,  and  the 
salvation  of  immortal  beings  promoted. 

Thus,  my  beloved  friends,  1  have  attempted  to  give 
you  a  glimpse  of  the  magnitude,  the  difficulty,  the  aw- 
ful responsibility  of  the  ministerial  office.  I  have  done 
it  thus  early,  that  1  may  engage  your  compassion,  your 
sympathy,  your  candor ;  especially,  that  I  may  engage 
an  interest  in  your  frequent  and  importunate  supplica- 
tions at  the  throne  of  Heaven.  O  pray  for  me,  that  I  may 
obtain  mercy  to  be  faithful  to  my  heavenly  Master,  and 
faithful  to  my  holy  office.  Pray  for  me,  that  I  may  be 
enabled  by  the  grace  of  my  Savior,  to  declare  faithfully, 
from  sabbath  to  sabbath,  the  holy,  humbling,  sanctify- 
ing, saving  truths  of  his  gospel.  Pray  that  I  may  be 
not  less  faithful  in  inculcating  its  practical  precepts,  and 
in  reproving  every  form  of  sin.  Pray  that  I  may  have 
grace  to  adorn  and  recommend  the  gospel  I  preach,  by 
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a  holy  life,  and  to  discharge  with  fidelity  the  whole 
round  of  pastoral  duties. 

But  I  would  riot  be  so  absorbed  in  my  own  interests, 
as  to  forget  yours.  Indeed,  what  interests  have  I,  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  which  do  not  intimately  involve 
yours  ? — L^t  me  then  remind  you  that,  if  the  situation 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  is  deeply  solemn  and  momen- 
tous, so  likewise  is  that  of  gospel  hearers.  Remember 
that  the  word  we  preach  never  fails  to  prove,  either  a 
savor  of  life  unto  life,  or  a  savor  of  death  unto  death.  It 
cannot  be  heard  in  vain.  It  infallibly  stamps  the  char- 
acter, and  fixes  the  destiny,  for  a  whole  eternity ;  an  e- 
ternity  whose  joys  or  miseries  elude  all  present  con- 
ception. 

As  the  solemnities  of  the  past  week  were  witnessed 
by  angels,  and  stand  recorded  in  heaven,  so  they  will 
furnish  large  materials  for  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day.  If,  by  those  solemnities,  1  am  placed  in  a  new  and 
interesting  relation,  so  likewise  are  you.  If  my  duties 
are  great,  and  my  responsibilities  awful,  so  likewise  are 
yours. 

Suffer  me,  then,  beloved  friends  of  this  Church  and 
Society,  to  be  your  monitor  for  a  few  moments  ;  and 
suffer  me  to  speak  with  the  plainness  and  freedom 
which  the  case  demands. 

With  a  great  degree  of  harmony,  you  have  chosen 
the  unworthy  individual  who  now  addresses  you,  as  your 
spiritual  teacher  and  guide.  You  have  recently  beheld 
him  invested,  by  a  divine  authority,  with  these  sacred 
and  interesting  characters.  Henceforth,  he  is  yours. 
Whatever  feeble  powers  he  possesses ;  whatever  ac- 
quisitions he  has  been  enabled  to  make,  of  human  or  di- 
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vine  knowledge,  are  yours.  His  nightly  studies,  and  his 
daily  toils;  his  fervent  prayers,  and  unceasing  solicitudes, 
will  be  devoted  to  your  gbod.  His  happiness,  if  happi- 
ness awaits  him,  will  be  derived  chiefly  from  you.  And 
if  his  heart  is  to  be  pierced  with  wounds,  such  as  none 
but  ministers  can  feel,  yours  will  be  the  infliction. 
More  than  all,  that  Redeemer  who  comes  to  you  this 
day,  in  the  reestablishment  of  a  preached  gospel,  will 
come  another  day,  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  to  inquire 
what  use  you  have  made  of  the  blessing,  and  to  treat 
you  as  you  have  treated  his  gospel,  and  his  appointed 
minister. 

Open  your  hearts,  my  friends,  to  these  tender  and 
awful  considerations.  And  while  their  impression  is  re- 
cent and  strong,  resolve,  O  resolve  in  the  strength  of 
God,  that  the  great  design  of  these  solemnities  shall  be 
answered ;  that  you  will  prepare  to  meet  your  minister 
and  your  Judge  with  joy,  in  the  final  day. 

Need  I  remind  you  of  a  first  and  fundamental  duty ; 
that  of  giving  a  diligent  and  habitual  attendance  on  gos- 
pel ministrations  ?  Need  I  say,  that  a  failure  in  this 
point  would  be  a  violation  of  the  essence,  the  vital  spi- 
rit of  that  solemn  mutual  contract  which  the  last  week 
proclaimed  and  sealed  ?  You  have  invited  and  placed 
a  minister  among  you,  to  declare  the  truths,  the  invita- 
tions and  the  warnings  of  the  gospel.  But  to  whom,  or 
to  what  ?  Not  surely  to  wood  and  plaster ;  to  solitary 
walls,  and  deserted  pews  ;  but  to  living,  sentient,  ration- 
al, immortal  beings.  Act  then  the  consistent  part. 
Come,  with  every  returning  sabbath,  and  place  your 
souls  under  the  droppings  of  eternal  mercy.  Let  noth- 
ing but  real  necessity  detain  you  from  the  sacred  place 
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where  the  King  of  heaven  holds  his  court,  and  scatter^ 
blessings  in  rich  profusion  around  him. 

Nor  let  the  occasional  and  less  public  means  of  edi- 
fication be  neglected.  Let  all  the  efforts  of  your  pas- 
tor, to  impart  instruction,  and  promote  your  spiritual 
profit,  meet  a  correspondent  attention,  on  your  part. 
While  he  is  expending  his  energies,  and  wearing  out  his 
life,  in  your  service,  give  him  the  refreshment,  the  re- 
ward, of  your  ready  and  cheerful  co-operation.  Do  not 
wound  his  feelings,  do  not  paralyze  hi&  exertions,  by  in- 
difference and  neglect. 

By  many,  at  the  present  day,  sermons  seem  to  be 
regarded  as  mere  exhibitions  of  talents,  or  learning,  or 
reasoning,  or  eloquence.  Too  many  hearers  enter  the 
sanctuary,  not  as  sinners,  to  be  instructed,  sanctified  and 
saved ;  but  as  critics,  to  applaud  or  censure  the  preach- 
er. Dangerous  and  fatal  mistake  !  It  tends  to  convert 
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the  house  of  God  into  a  theatre  ;  to  rob  the  sabbath  of 
its  sanctity,  and  immortal  beings  of  their  souls.  Be- 
ware, my  friends,  of  this  dire  delusion,  scarcely  less 
dangerous  than  infidelity  itself.  Trifle  not  with  those 
hours  on  which  depend  your  eternal  destiny.  Hear  ev- 
ery gospel  sermon  with  the  deepest  solicitude.  Listen 
to  the  preacher,  if  faithful,  not  as  to  a  frail  mortal,  but 
as  to  your  God,  and  everlasting  Judge,  speaking  through 
his  lips. 

Take  heed  lest  there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of 
unbelief.  The  complaint  of  Isaiah  may  be  adopted  with 
too  much  justice,  by  every  gospel  minister.  Who  hath 
believed  our  report  ?  We  declare  to  men,  from  sabbath 
to  sabbath,  their  depravity,  guilt  and  ruin.  In  the  name 
of  God,  we  denounce  on  every  sinner,  tribulation  and 
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wrath,  insupportable  and  eternal.  We  warn  the  im- 
penitent that  they  are  suspended  over  the  gulf  of  end- 
less perdition,  only  by  the  brittle  thread  of  life.  By 
these  truths,  so  calculated  to  send  a  thrill  of  horror  to 
every  human  heart,  few  are  so  much  as  alarmed.  Still 
fewer  avail  themselves  of  the  warning,  and  escape. 
The  great  mass  of  hearers  slumber  over  the  message. 
And  why  is  it  thus  ?  Can  the  message  be  believed  ? 
Do  gospel  hearers  believe  that  God  is  as  just ;  that  his 
law  is  as  holy ;  that  his  wrath  is  as  dreadful ;  that  sin  is 
as  vile  ;  that  the  soul  is  as  precious ;  that  conversion  is 
as  necessary,  and  eternal  perdition  as  insupportable,  as 
the  Bible  declares,  and  every  faithful  preacher  declares? 
These  questions  admit  but  one  answer.  Unbelief  is  the 
easily  besetting,  the  almost  universally  prevailing  sin, 
among  gospel  hearers.  Unbelief  is  the  ruin  of  thousands 
of  professed  speculative  believers.  Beware,  let  me  re- 
peat it,  lest  there  be  in  any  of  YOU  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief. 
Tear  from  your  bosoms  that  lurking,  deadly  enemy  of 
your  souls.  In  an  age  of  scepticism  and  false  philoso- 
phy ;  at  a  period  when  new  and  unparalleled  attempts 
are  made  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  Christian  faith, 
cling  with  new  ardor  to  the  Bible.  In  the  face  of  all 
that  human  pride,  or  corruption,  or  misguided  reason 
can  suggest,  dare  to  believe  that  God  is  true ;  and  that 
his  word,  in  all  it  declares,  all  it  promises,  all  it  threat- 
ens, will  stand  for  ever.  Believe,  too,  that  the  most 
alarming  preacher,  far  from  over-drawing  the  guilt  and 
wretchedness  of  the  impenitent,  never  yet  reached  the 
reality.  Eternity,  eternity  will  declare,  that  the  one 
half  never  was,  and  never  could  be  told. 
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Be  exhorted,  likewise,  to  hear  the  instructions  of 
your  minister  with  particular  and  faithful  self-application. 
Whether  he  declare  a  doctrine  or  precept,  a  promise 
or  threatening,  be  determined  to  know  your  own  con- 
cern in  it,  and  receive  it  accordingly.  Preachers  are 
sometimes  censured  as  too  personal.  If  this  complaint 
intends  that  their  sermons  are  vehicles  of  prejudice  or 
resentment  against  individual  hearers,  the  practice  is 
surely  most  indefensible.  But  if  the  offence  is,  that  our 
sermons  are  mirrors  in  which  our  audience  are  con- 
strained to  see  their  own  form  and  features  ;  or  goads 
which  rouse  slumbering  consciences  into  action  ;  doubt- 
less the  more  we  incur  of  this  guilt,  the  better.  Our 
hearers  have  little  reason  to  complain  that  we  perform 
this  essential,  but  arduous  part  of  our  work,  top  tho- 
roughly, If  they  suspect  it,  let  them  divide  the  burden 
with  us.  Let  them  make  a  faithful  and  personal  appli- 
cation of  our  instructions  to  their  own  characters.  Here, 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  lies  the  grand  secret  of  profit- 
ing by  sermons.  Through  a  defect  here,  thousands  of 
sermons  are  lost ;  and  thousands  of  souls  are  lost. 
Vv  ere  but  our  sanctuaries  filled  with  such  self-applying 
hearers,  a  revolution  would  be  witnessed  at  once.  The 
house  of  God  would  exhibit  the  silence  and  solemnity  of 
the  tomb.  Every  eye  would  be  fixed.  Every  mind 

:'d    be   serious.      Christians   would    be   surprisingly 
(juickencd  and  comforted.      Sinners  would  often  carry 

)  a  wound  deep,  but  salutary;  a  wound  which  noth- 
ing but  divine*  mercy  could  heal. 

In  a  word;  if  you  would  hear  with  profit,  give  your 
minister  a  place  in  your  constant  and  fervent  prayers. 
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The  request  is  most  important ;  and  I  make  no  apology 
for  repeating  it.  Could  a  preacher  speak  with  the 
power  and  pathos  of  a  Paul,  or  with  the  tongue  of  an 
angel,  the  prayerless  hearer  would  receive  but  little 
benefit.  But  alas  !  we  are  neither  apostles,  nor  angels; 
but  frail,  erring  men,  compassed  with  a  thousand  infirm- 
ities and  discouragements  ;  needing,  often,  the  compas- 
sion and  the  prayers  of  some  of  the  feeblest  of  our 
brethren,  or  sisters.  Christian  friends,  deny  not  your 
pastor  this  precious  proof  of  your  affection.  In  your 
brightest  and  best  moments,  in  your  nearest  approaches 
to  God,  remember  your  spiritual  guide.  You  will  thus 
animate  his  heart,  and  quicken  his  exertions.  You  will 
thus  bring  down  blessings  on  his  soul,  and  blessings  on, 
your  own  souls.  Let  this  whole  congregation  make  the 
same  experiment.  Let  them,  every  sabbath,  come  to 
the  sanctuary  from  their  knees.  And  let  it  then  be  seen 
whether  the  God  of  heaven  is  a  hearer  of  prayer,  and 
whether  the  windows  of  heaven  will  be  opened,  till 
there  be  scarce  room  to  receive  the  blessing. 

o 

It  may  seem  almost  superfluous,  in  these  circum- 
stances, to  request,  for  your  minister,  your  candor  ;  your 
kind  and  favorable  construction  of  all  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote your  spiritual  interest.  In  inviting  him  to  the 
charge  of  your  souls,  without  the  usual  prerequisite  of  a 
probationary  hearing,  you  have  given  him  a  proof  of 
your  confidence  which  will  not  soon  be  erased  from  his 
memory,  or  his  heart.  Perhaps,  however,  the  time  of 
trial  has  not  yet  come.  That  he  has  faithfully  preach- 
ed to  you,  thus  far,  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel,  you 
may  be  ready  to  admit.  But  as  his  acquaintance  with 
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your  spiritual  state  shall  increase,  it  will  be  his  duty  ti> 
render  his  instructions,  his  reproofs  and  warnings  still 
more  explicit,  appropriate  and  searching.  He  must  re- 
buke transgressors  of  every  description.  He  must  arouse 
the  secure,  unveil  the  hypocrite,  and  expose  the  formal- 
ist. He  must  sweep  away  many  a  refuge  of  lies,  and 
undermine  many  a  false  hope.  He  must  sound  a  loud 
alarm  to  many  a  conscience,  and  harrow  up  many  a 
heart  with  salutary  pain.  Duties  like  these  are  incum- 
bent on  every  minister.  They  are  demanded  by  the 
state  of  every  congregation.  Painful  as  they  may  occa- 
sionally prove,  they  must  be  done  ;  or  too  probably, 
many  of  you  must  be  undone.  Are  you  prepared  to 
submit  quietly  to  these  trying  operations  ?  Will  you 
love  your  minister  the  better,  the  more  faithfully  he 
performs  them  ?  Or  will  you  hold  him  your  enemy  be- 
cause he  tells  yon  the  truth  ?  Will  you  break  with  him, 
for  exercising  toward  you  the  most  faithful,  self-denying 
office  of  genuine  friendship?  .Will  you  lay  him  under 
the  sad  necessity  of  losing,  either  your  favor,  or  the  ap- 
probation of  his  conscience,  and  his  God? 

Writh  most  parishioners,  the  visits  of  a  minister  are 
matter  of  desire  and  expectation.  Not  unfrequently, 
however,  these  occasions  are  either  blanks  or  spots  in 
his  life,  and  productive  of  little  fruit  to  them.  Be  it 
your  aim,  my  friends,  to  turn  them  all  to  solid  and  im- 
portant account ;  to  gather  up  these  fragments  of  time, 
so  precious  to  him,  so  important  to  you,  that  nothing 
may  be  lost.  In  opening  your  doors  to  the  friend  and 
companion,  do  not  exclude  the  minister.  Let  his  most 
serious  conversations  be  the  most  welcome.  Let  all  his 
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advances  of  this  kind  be  so  met  as  to  evince  your  wish, 
that  even  in  his  social  hours,  he  may  pursue  his  heaven- 
ly Master's  business.  Let  every  interview  close,  if  pos- 
sible, with  the  mutually  consoling  reflection,  that  seed 
has  been  sown,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may- 
yield  an  everlasting  harvest  of  mutual  benefit  and  joy. 

To  conclude  ;  in  all  your  intercourse  with  your  min- 
ister, keep  in  view  your  last  account,  and  the  retribu- 
tions of  eternity.  Soon,  the  tongue  which  now  pro- 
claims to  you  the  messages  of  heaven,  will  be  silent  in 
death.  Soon,  the  ears  which  hear  them,  will  hear  them 
no  more.  Soon,  these  seats  in  the  sanctuary  will  be 
exchanged  for  the  cold  and  cheerless  mansions  of  the 
grave.  Soon,  the  ineffable  joys  or  miseries  of  eternity 
will  burst  on  your  astonished  minds.  What,  think  you, 
would  those  wretched  beings  not  give,  who  have  actu- 
ally sunk  into  the  regions  of  wo,  could  they  be  indulged 
with  but  one  precious  sabbath  ;  could  they  but  listen  to 
a  single  gospel  sermon.  But  the  wish  is  vain.  It  comes 
too  late.  No  sabbath's  light  will  ever  shine  on  their 
gloomy  prison.  No  ray  of  hope  will  ever  cheer  their 
anguished  minds.  No  sound  of  mercy  will  ever  inter- 
rupt the  wailings  of  their  eternal  despair.  O  then  be 
warned.  Flee  from  that  wrath  which  no  human  being 
can  sustain.  Repent,  and  be  forgiven.  Believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  you  shall  be  saved.  Let  the 
everlasting  doors  of  your  souls  be  opened,  and  the  King 
of  glory  shall  come  in,  to  bless  and  save  you.  AMEX. 
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DISCOURSE. 


EPII.  iv.  3  —  6.  ««  Endeavouring  to  ke?p  tlie  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  There 
is  one  body,  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling;  One  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism,  One  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and 
in  you  all." 

THE  obvious  meaning  of  this  passage  is  the  true  one  ;  and 
that  is  as  if  it  read  thus  ;  —  "  The  religion  of  Christians  is 
divine,  and  it  is  therefore  one  and  the  same  in  all  of  them. 
By  means  of  it  they  coalesce  in  one  mystical  body.  United 
in  this  celestial  manner,  whatever  differences  in  other 
respects  may  appear  among  them,  are  to  be  borne  with 
reciprocal  meekness,  always  keeping  in  all  things  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

Each  of  the  principal  members  of  this  paraphrase,  in  their 
order,  will  be  particularly  considered,  and  an  application 
to  this  General  Association  will  conclude  the  discourse. 


I.    The  religion  of  Christians,  being  divine,  is  one  and  the 
same  in  all  of  them. 

11  One  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism"  only  can  be  from 
heaven,  in  application  effectual,  and  in  result  eternal.  By 
whomsoever  this  may  be  questioned,  it  will  be  at  once 
admitted  by  those  who  contend  not  only  that  truth  is  the 
instrument  of  sanctification,  but  also  that  in  no  case  can 
the  human  soul  be  sanctified  without  it.  Without  admitting  , 
the  necessity  of  the  presence  and  perception  of  truth  in 
everv  soul  in  order  to  its  renewal,  vet  it  is  unquestionable 


that  the  scriptures  throughout  are  so  far  from  tolerating  for 
a  moment  any  other  than  the  true  religion,  as  instituted  by 
God,  and  regulated  by  His  word,  that  on  the  contrary 
there  is  no  sin  of  man  against  which  the  Lord  our  God, 
who  is  a  jealous  God,  more  fiercely  rages,  than  that  of 
attempting  to  corrupt  or  supercede  it,  by  the  inventions 
and  commandments  of  men. 

There  are  those  who  confess  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  objectively  one  and  the  same,  who,  nevertheless,  waver 
in  their  apprehensions  as  to  its  subjective  identity  in  the 
souls  of  true  believers.  Truth,  they  admit,  is  uniform  and 
fixed ;  but  as  perceived  by  different  persons,  it  is  various  ; 
and  also  that  it  is  in  the  same  person  different  at  different 
times. 

That  persons  called  Christians  hold  diverse  and  even 
opposite  doctrines,  and  even  true  believers  differ  in  many 
respects  from  each  other,  is  lamentably  true.  But  this  is 
far  from  being  the  same  with  the  supposition,  that  the  truth 
itself  is  a  different  thing  in  different  minds.  For  where  the 
truth  in  a  given  instance  is  apprehended,  the  perception 
itself  is  a  true  one,  otherwise  the  truth  is  not  apprehended. 
There  can  be  no  subjective  truth  unless  it  corresponds  to 
the  objective  truth. 

The  notion  that  subjective  religion  may  vary  indefinitely 
and  yet  be  true,  or  equivalent  to  the  true,  opens  wide  the 
door  to  libertinism  ;  and  by  denying  that  one  and  the  same 
Lord,  one  and  the  same  faith,  one  and  the  same  baptism 
are  essential  in  all  cases,  they  are  made  of  no  importance 
in  any. 

To  prevent  misapprehension  of  the  point  here  stated,  let 
it  be  distinctly  understood  that,  a  positive  and  uniform  faith 
and  practice,  and  that  conformable  to  scripture,  in  all  who 
0re  recognized  as  Christians,  does  not  exclude  in  believers 
a  subsequent  growth  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
God  ;  nor,  by  consequence,  an  inequality  among  them  in 
respect  to  more  or  less  of  faith  and  holiness.  Whilst  all 
of  them  are  partakers  of  "like  precious  faith,"  some  may 


be  stronger  than  others,  just  as  men,  women  and  children 
have  a  common  humanity,  and  in  that  respect  are  alike, 
equal  and  entire. 

As  to  the  essential  articles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
fundamental  to  a  true  church,  and  indispensible  to  rightful 
membership  in  it,  something  will  be  said  in  the  sequel ;  and 
its  place  here  be  supplied  by  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  subject  is  oftentimes  regarded.  Some 
are  opposed  to  all  creeds  or  confessions  of  faith.  Others 
tolerate  them,  if  they  are  short  and  indefinite.  Others 
receive  them  as  articles  of  peace,  or  mere  symbols  of 
concord.  Others  again,  as  containing  the  substance  or  raw 
material  of  doctrine,  to  be  wrought  up  at  the^  will  and 
pleasure  of  individuals.  It  is  obvious  that  these  several 
classes  agree  in  the  main  as  to  one  point,  viz.  that  there 
is  no  fixed  and  definite  body  of  revealed  doctrine,  the 
knowledge  and  belief  of  which  is  a  test  of  character. 
What  James  Arminius  directly  aimed  at  230  years  ago,  and 
failed  to  accomplish,  has  come  to  pass  in  our  times,  in 
effect  if  not  in  form.  He  wished  to  comprehend  the  whole 
Protestant  world  in  one  denomination,  by  excluding  all 
creeds,  save  the  recognition  of  the  scriptures  as  a  divine 
revelation,  and  the  practice  of  the  outward  ordinances  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  maintenance  of  good  morals.  He  did 
not  regard  doctrinal  points  as  indifferent,  but  he  would  leave 
every  one  to  his  own  opinions,  free  to  maintain  them, 
provided  he  did  not  make  any  system  of  doctrine  a  test 
of  Christian  character  and  essential  to  salvation.  When 
thoroughly  sifted,  and  especially  when  their  practice  as  an 
expounder  of  their  real  opinions  is  adverted  to,  it  wiU 
appear,  that  so  far  as  any  test  is  used,  except  the  wish  of 
an  admission  to  their  fellowship,  it  is  one  relating  to  the 
disposition  of  men  rather  than  to  that  of  their  faith.  Moral 
qualities  are  deemed  decisive  of  Christian  character.  For 
example  —  one  affirms  that  he  wishes  to  discover  the  truth 
and  to  do  his  duty,  and  he  purposes  to  devote  himself  to 
the  pursuit  of  wisdom  and  righteousness,  adding  that  he 


holds  the  scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God.     Now  according 
to  the  theoretical  and  practical  principle  of  those  who  are 
opposed  to  creeds  excepting  in  a  loose  and  general  way,  this 
person  exhibits  sufficient  evidence  of  Christian  character 
to   be    admitted   to    church-membership,    and   with    few 
exceptions,  so  far  as  personal  religion  is  concerned,   even 
to  the  Christian  ministry.     If  this  be  not  so,  how  is  it  to  be 
explained,  that  persons  claim  to  be  recognized  as  Christians 
and   as   Christian  ministers,   whilst    they   either    do   not 
positively  believe  or  do  actually  reject  articles  of  faith  held 
as  vital  principles  by  those  of  whom  they  demand  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  and  complain  of  them  as  oppressors  and 
persecutors  if  their  demand  is  denied  ?    On  what  .other 
ground  can  this  demand  be  made  except  on  that  of  moral 
integrity,  in  sincerely  holding  his  opinions,  and  in  wishing 
and  aiming  to  discover  the  truth  ?    If  the  question  was, 
whether  men  possess  religious  liberty   and  the   rights  of 
conscience,  and  are  independent  of  all  human  authority  in 
matters  of  religion,  it  is  on  all  hands  already  settled.     But 
that  is  not  the  case  in  hand.     The  demand  is  made,  not  of 
the  right  to  think  for  themselves,  but  to  be  regarded  a,nd 
treated  as  Christians,  let  them  thrrik  as  they  may,  provided 
they  are  conscientious  therein. 

That  persons  of  this  description  are  really  indifferent  to 
doctrinal  truth  as  a  test  of  character,  appears  in  another 
particular.  In  all  past  time  as  well  as  the  present,  men  of 
lax  faith  and  who  have  swerved  from  the  severer  principles 
of  their  age,  or  of  that  communion  in  which  they  were 
trained,  have  earnestly  desired  to  maintain  a  good  standing 
with  those  whose  belief  and  practice  they  have  renounced. 
How  now  can  this  course  be  justified,  except  on  this  general 
ground,  that  modes  of  faith  are  not  a  test  of  character  f 
For  to  hold  fellowship  with  men  of  a  false  faith  is  more  than 
to  receive  others  as  Christians  with  no  faith  at  all,  but  only 
a  determination  to  embrace  one  as  soon  as  it  can  be  found. 
In  short,  there  is  no  medium  between  a  fixed  body  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  order,  commensurate  with  the 


salvation  of  individuals  and  the  integrity  of  the  visible 
church  as  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  and  a  libertinism 
of  principle  and  practice  more  or  less  licentious,  ending  in 
infidelity. 

Those  men  then,  who  are  tenacious  of  all  that  is  held  by 
them  as  scripture  truth  and  duty,  and  who  are  rigid  and 
uncompromising  in  their  principles,  are  right  in  one  point, 
if  not  in  all.  They  have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  or  what  they  verily  believe  to  be  such,  in  respect  to 
persons.  Call  them  mistaken  as  to  their  faith,  if  you  will, 
and  teach  them  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly  if  you  can, 
but  denounce  them  not  as  malignants  and  persecutors. 


II.  It  is  bij  means  of  their  union  in  faith  and  obedience,  that 
Christians  arc  united  with  each  other. 

Having  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  Father, 
who  is  in  them  all,  true  believers  coalesce  in  one  body, 
being  members  one  of  another,  and  have  one  spirit.  Being 
joint  partakers  of  Christ,  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his 
blood,  they  are  all  one  in  him.  Hence  the  church  is  fitly 
called  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  "  Being  joined  to  the 
Lord,  it  is  one  spirit  with  him."  The  fellowship  of  saints, 
is  first  with  the  Father  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  then 
one  with  another,  as  its  natural  consequence  and  effect. 
Without  this  previous  union  with  Christ,  there  is  no 
Christian  union  with  each  other,  or  with  the  church.  Now 
faith  is  the  bond  of  union  —  the  marriage-ring,  with  Christ : 
"  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart  by  faith."*  This  is  the  bond  of 
union  which  when  manifested  brings  all  who  have  like 
precious  faith  together,  making  the  society  —  the  church  of 
the  faithful. 

The  union  of  men  resulting  from  their  communion  in 
the  faith  of  Christ  is  irresistable  and  unavoidable.  No  true 
believer  in  Christ,  when  he  discovers  the  like  faith  in 
another,  can  help  loving  him.  Be  what  he  may  in 


other  respects,  Barbarian,  Sythian,  bond  or  free  —  a  friend 
or  an  enemy  before,  ignorant  or  learned  —  a  prince  or  a 
beggar  — just  so  soon  as  the  image  of  Christ  appears  in  him, 
out  goes  his  heart  to  him,  and  he  cannot  help  it.  The 
outward  manifestation  of  his  love  may  by  a  thousand  causes 
and  occasions  be  prevented  and  restrained,  but  the  inward 
affection  is  irrepressible. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  for  a  true  believer  to 
receive  and  love  as  a  brother  in  the  Lord  any  one,  who  does 
not  exhibit  the  faith  of  Christ.  However  respectable  and 
amiable  he  may  be  in  other  particulars,  or  however  closely 
allied  to  him  he  may  be  by  nature  and  all  social  and  civil 
affinities,  yet  if  he  be  not  Christ's,  or  does  not  appear  to  be 
his,  it  is  impossible  to  give  him  the  heart  of  Christian 
fellowship,  whatever  he  may  do  with  his  hand. 

For  this  faith  there  is  —  there  can  be  —  no  substitute — no 
equivalent.  It  may  be  counterfeited,  it  may  be  denied — it 
may  be  derided  and  trodden  under  foot ;  but  it  has  no  equal. 

From  this  view  of  Christian  fellowship,  it  is  plain  that 
true  believers  are  not  at  liberty  to  make  terms  of  union  at 
their  option.  Men  can  associate  for  various  purposes  and 
with  various  persons  at  their  option,  and  dissolve  their 
societies  at  will.  Not  so  with  Christians.  The  church  is 
the  house  of  the  living  God  —  it  is  the  body  of  Christ  —  it 
is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  —  it  is  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth.  It  is  no  contrivance  of  men,  nor  is 
it  at  their  disposal.  All  who  are  made  overseers  in  the 
church  are  not  Lords  of  God's  heritage.  They  are 
overseers  to  feed  and  cherish,  not  to  work  and  drive. 
They  are  merely  ministerial  in  their  office,  and  can  neither 
originate  nor  abrogate  any  thing.  To  come  worthily  to 
the  communion  of  saints  is  not  theirs  to  give,  but  to  them 
for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  the  Father. 

The  truth  of  all  this,  is  in  a  general  way  acknowedged 
for  the  most  part,  whilst  it  is  virtually  denied  by  many. 
To  set  forth  the  present  state  of  the  visible  church  even 
when  it  is  in  its  best  estate,  and  to  assign  the  chief  causes 


of  its  internal  difficulties  and  its  outward  dangers,  though 
it  would  be  seasonable,  and  might  be  useful,  is  yet  here 
and  now  impossible.  A  few  observations  only  can  now  be 
made ;  and  these,  if  not  heard  with  candor,  will  be  made 
in  vain.  The  terms  of  church  fellowship  take  their 
conditions  from  the  point  of  light  in  which  the  church  itself 
is  regarded.  According  to  scripture  the  final  cause  of  the 
gospel  and  all  its  ordinances,  is  the  salvation  of  souls  from 
sin  and  death  by  bringing  them  to  Christ  by  faith  in  time, 
and  by  vision  in  eternity.  In  this  sense,  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  not  of  this  world.  It  is  not  meat  or  drink,  but 
righteousness,  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  cometh 
not  with  observation,  but  is  internal ;  and  terminates  not 
here,  in  observation ;  for  we  walk  by  faith,  and  live  by 
faith,  and  die  in  and  by  faith.  The  redemption  of  Christ 
is  not  a  temporal  but  an  eternal  redemption  :  for  in  the 
world  the  church  is  in  tribulation  —  groaning  and  travailing 
in  pain  —  \vaiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption 
of  our  bodies.  Where  this  view  of  the  church  is  held,  all  its 
administrations  of  the  word  and  ordinances,  and  its  use  of 
the  keys,  will  be  regulated  by  the  one  single  principle 
mentioned  —  the  salvation  of  souls  from  sin  and  death  by 
bringing  them  to  Christ,  and  building  them  up  in  him. 
Here  is  the  faith  and  patience  of  saints,  and  of  them  who  keep 
the  commandments  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
church  is  regarded  as  an  organ  of  this  world's  reformation, 
by  which  its  temporal  state  is  to  be  altered  and  elevated  ; 
governments,  laws,  learning,  agriculture,  commerce, 
manufactures,  manners  and  customs  to  be  redeemed  from 
the  hands  of  wickedness,  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ  become 
the  kingdom  of  this  world,  the  terms  of  communion  and 
modes  of  church  administration  will  take  all  those  forms, 
which  in  the  judgment  of  church  rulers  and  leaders,  will 
best  fit  the  gospel  and  its  institutions  to  the  regeneration  of 
the  world.  Of  course,  the  door  is  opened  to  the  wisdom 
of  men,  to  shape  divine  things  now  in  this  way,  now  in 
that,  as  occasion  and  policy  may  prescribe.  Hence  the 
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ministry  no  longer  copies  the  example  of  the  apostles,  who 
gave  themselves  CONTINUALLY  to  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the 
word.  They  have  something  else  to  do.  Pastors  of 
churches  give  heed  to  other  cares,  than  that  of  the  flock, 
over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  them  overseers.  It 
would  sound  strangely  in  our  ears,  were  a  bare  recital  made 
of  the  various  employments  of  professed  ministers  of  the 
gospel.  The  apology  for  this  desecration  of  the  ministry 
is  found  in  the  supposed  adaptation  of  all  their  devices  to 
the  world's  conversion.  Just  so,  as  to  the  terms  of  fellow- 
ship in  churches  and  in  the  ministry.  Whoever  is  fitted 
for  usefulness  in  the  world,  and  makes  a  good  member  of 
civilized  society,  and  especially  if  disposed  to  aid  in 
reformation  at  home  arid  elsewhere,  and  is  willing  to  con- 
form to  the  external  worship  of  the  church,  and  wishes  for 
admission  to  its  communion,  is  by  no  small  number  regarded 
as  worthy  of  it.  Here  let  no  one  say,  that  by  most  of  those 
to  whom  the  foregoing  observations  are  in  any  degree 
applicable,  the  spiritual  and  eternal  nature  and  design  of 
the  gospel  is  as  firmly  held  as  by  any  others,  and  is  by  no 
means  neglected.  Be  it  so.  Yet,  let  observation  arid 
experience  decide,  if  the  junction  of  temporal  with  spiritual 
—  the  mixing  of  secular  with  sacred,  both  in  labours, 
expedients,  and  hopes,  has  not  been  at  the  expense  of  the 
latter,  and  resulted  in  putting  the  spiritual  and  eternal  in 
subordination  to  the  temporal.  Specifications  here  might 
easily  be  made  ;  but  that  charity  that  hides  a  multitude  of 
sins,  imposes  silence. 

The  notion  of  a  general  purgation  of  the  world,  and  its 
amendment  as  to  all  temporalities  through  the  medium  of 
the  Christian  religion,  has  some  strong  affinities,  as  to  its 
particular  effects,  to  the  notion  of  an  intermediate  state  of 
purgation  and  amendment  after  death.  This  intermediate 
state  either  before  or  after  death,  separates  the  soul  of  man 
from  eternity.  The  preacher  for  example,  before  whose 
mind  is  spread  out  a  captivating  prospect  of  temporal 
changes  ju?t  now  about  to  be  roalizrd,  rind  which  are  to  be 
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hastened  by  his  agency,  and  these  changes  to  be  radiant 
with  celestial  glory,  cannot  bu^  .be  dazzled  by  the  lustre 
thereof;  and  be  detained  and  iivr  fixed  in  them.  Is  he 
not  now  separated  from  eternity  ?  All  that  is  eternal  is 
removed  from  proximity  and  contact  with  his  soul.  Do 
you  say  that  it  is  an  image  of  eternity  ?  Be  it  so.  As  an 
image  of  God,  separates  from  God  and  is  idolatry,  so  an 
image  of  the  celestial  Jerusalem,  the  eternal  city  of  God, 
here  below  separates  from  the  spiritual  and  eternal,  and  is 
carnality.  In  the  mind  of  the  Papist,  the  force  of  divine 
and  eternal  things  is  repelled  by  the  interposition  of 
purgatory.  That  intermediate  state  makes  a  great  gulph 
between  them.  Every  form  of  an  intermediate  state  of 
Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  between  his  spiritual  dominion 
by  faith  in  the  soul  of  man  here,  and  his  triumphant  reign 
in  body  and  soul  in  glory  hereafter,  .makes  a  like  separation 
and  digs  as  broad  and  deep  a  gulph.  The  extension  of 
the  gospel  to  all  nations,  and  the  conversion  of  individuals 
to  Christ,  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  an  universal  or 
general  conformation  of  nations  to  the  spirit  of  pure 
Christianity,  and  the  reign  of  universal  plenty  and  comfort 
— refinement  and  love.  Read  the  New  Testament  carefully, 
and  with  your  eye  on  this  question,  and  you  will  find 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  invariably  connecting  the  present 
with  eternity,  and  that  eternity  as  just  at  hand.  All  the 
motives  they  urge  come  from  eternity  and  return  there. 
Time  and  earth  and  outward  things  are  everywhere  and 
always  made  momentary  and  contemptible  —  nay  as 
insidious  enemies  —  to  be  watched  against  with  ceaseless 
jealousy,  to  be  resisted  without  intermission,  and  to  be 
overcome  and  overcome  unto  death.  In  short,  the  true 
doctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  makes,  when  it  takes  effect,  a 
double  crucifixion  —  the  true  believer  is  by  it  "crucified 
unto  the  world  and  the  world  unto  him." 

A  mistaken  philosophy  also  has  led  some  persons  to 
unscriptural  views  of  the  qualifications  for  church  member- 
ship and  the  ministerial  office.  They  suppose  that  there 


remains  in  fallen  man,  a  natural  aptitude  to  gospel  truth 
and  srace.  Being  thus  susceptible,  nothing  more  is 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  sinners  to  Christ,  than  to  present 
him  and'his  benefits  fairly  before  their  minds.  As  there  is 
a  natural  congruity,  in  the  opinion  of  these  persons, 
between  the  susceptibilities  of  man  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  qualities  of  the  gospel,  on  the  other,  to  excite  and  to 
hold  them;  just  as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact,  the 
attraction  of  affinity  takes  effect  in  cohesion,  and  union  is 
consummated.  The  chief  thing  wanting,  when  the  means 
of  grace  are  adequately  employed,  to  effect  this  mutual 
embrace  of  man  and  the  Saviour,  in  any  given  case,  is  the 
attention  of  the  sinner  to  the  subject.  A  purpose  to  attend 
—  a  willingness  to  open  the  door  for  the  admission  of  the 
truth,  secures  this  condition ;  and  though  the  desired  effect 
may  not  instantly  follow,  yet  the  process  is  begun,  and  if 
continued  will  certainly  reach  the  desired' termination.  A 
profession  of  religion  now  answers  two  purposes  —  it 
secures  attention  and  is  an  additional  motive  to  continued 
attention.  By  this  view  of  man's  nature,  a  consent  to 
attend  to  religion  is  substituted  for  its  actual  reception. 

Of  those  who  embrace  this  erroneous  scheme,  some 
belong  to  the  Calvinistic  communion,  and  they  reconcile  it 
with  the  doctrines  of  depravity  and  grace  as  held  by  their 
brethren  in  the  following  manner.  It  is  a  constitutional 
property  of  man  to  seek  his  own  happiness.  This  is  the 
impulsive  cause  of  all  his  voluntary  actions  both  good  and 
bad,  for  it  is  his  susceptibility  of  pleasure  and  pain,  which 
renders  him  an  active  and  moveable  being.  This  self-love, 
as  it  is  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  element  in  every  act, 
gives  moral  quality  to  none.  As  therefore  a  good  man  and 
a  bad  one  are  moved  to  action  by  the  same  impulse,  viz. 
the  pursuit  of  their  happiness,  the  difference  between  them, 
is  not  in  their  persons,  but  in  their  actions,  of  which  alone 
moral  qualities  are  predicable.  They  have  thus  the 
doctrine  of  depravity,  because  they  confess  that  mankind 
are  guilty  of  depraved  conduct  —  of  total  depravity,  for 
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previous  to  repentance,  they  acknowledge  that  all  the 
voluntary  acts  of  man,  are  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  and 
thus  all  his  actions  being  depraved,  he  is  guilty  of  total 
depravity.  They  also  confess  that  man  himself  is  totally 
depraved ;  but  in  a  reflexive  sense :  his  actions  being 
depraved,  and  his  actions  being  his  own,  their  moral 
qualities  revert  back  to  him,  and  he  may  in  this  sense  be 
called  a  depraved  man.  But  this  is  not  the  evangelical 
doctrine  of  the  depravity  of  man.  That  doctrine  is,  that 
man  himself  is  depraved,  and  hence  his  actions  are  depra- 
ved ; — ."for  who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an 
unclean  ?" 

Besides,  this  exposition  of  total  depravity  excludes  the 
doctrine  of  man' s,  natural  depravity  —  a  cardinal  point  in 
the  Calvinistic  system ;  and,  it  may  be  added  in  biblical 
theology.  Nevertheless,  the  persons  of  whom  we  are 
speaking,  scruple  not  to  affirm,  that  man  is  depraved  by 
nature.  They  use  the  word  nature  in  a  sense  which 
enables  them  to  say  that  man  sins  by  nature  without  having 
a  previous  sinful  nature.  Their  notion  of  self-love  furnishes 
the  solution  of  what,  on  the  face  of  it  at  least  seems  like  a 
contradiction  —  that  man  is  a  sinner  by  nature  and  yet  has 
not  a  sinful  nature.  Self-love  being  a  natural  and  blameless 
principle,  and  common  to  both  sinful  and  holy  actions,  and 
freedom  to  act  either  way  being  also  a  natural  attribute  of 
man  as  a  free  and  accountable  agent,  he  may  be  said  ta 
act  naturally  when  he  sins,  and  to  be  by  nature  a  sinner 
and  yet  not  have  a  sinful  nature.  This  theory  is  simple  and 
easily  inteUigible,  and  as  its  advocates  claim,  relieves  the 
old  doctrine  of  the  depravity  of  man,  of  its  most  difficult 
and  distressing  point,  viz.  — that  man  is  himself  depraved. 
For  if  man's  actions  only  are  bad,  he  himself  is  blameless, 
except  reflexively  and  in  relation  to  his  actions.  In  few 
words,  man  is  a  sinner  in  his  actions  and  by  them  —  not  in 
and  of  himself.  To  prevent  mistakes,  by  actions  here  are 
meant  the  internal  purpose  as  well  as  the  external  deed. 
Accordingly  in  regeneration,  no  more  is  required  than  a 
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change  of  conduct  —  a  reformation  of  life  — not  any  of 
himself.  The  change  is  in  his  actions,  not  in  him.  As  a 
sinner  lie  procured  his  happiness  illegally,  as  a  saint  he 
docs  the  same  lawfully ;  of  course  he  is  the  same  both 
before  and  after  regeneration,  the  alteration  being  in  his 
mode  of  life,  not  in  its  principle  and  motive.  The  self-love 
scheme,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  happiness  system, 
logically  carried  out,  results  in  a  conclusion,  from  which 
many  amongst  us,  who  seem  to  favor  that  system,  woulfl. 
doubtless  revolt.  "For  if  our  own  happiness,  (I  borrow 
here  from  another*)  that  is,  the  happiness  of  ourselves  or 
of  the  species,  be  the  sole  object  and  rule  of  man,  he  needs 
no  other.  If  any  other  rule  is  to  be  referred  to,  to  guide 
us  in  our  pursuit,  then  this  rule,  and  not  our  own  happiness, 
is  our  ultimate  law  ;  and  this  law  would  have  no  validity 
except  as  the  dictate  of  a  supreme  authority  over  man ; 
and  that  supreme  authority  is  God  :  and  thus  obedience  to 
God,  and  not  benevolence  to  man,  either  to  ourselves  or  to 
others  is  the  criterion  of  our  duty,  and  the  essence  of  our 
perfection.  But  this  would  little  suit  the  enlightened 
eudacmonist,  who  by  his  first  maxim,  necessarily  excludes 
the  idea  of  a  divine  revelation." 

In  this  vew  of  human  nature,  and  of  man's  depravity,  it 
is  plain  that  a  purpose  to  reform  one's  life,  is  the  beginning 
of  true  holiness  ;  or  regeneration.  This  purpose  is  elicited 
by  shewing  to  man  that  his  happiness  is  best  promoted  by 
obedience  to  God.  All  therefore  that  is  needful  to  secure 
his  regeneration  —  to  elicit  this  purpose  —  is  to  present  him 
the  truth  as  to  the  pains  of  sin  and  the  profits  of  holiness. 
Whatever  secures  this  —  secures  his  effectual  reformation. 
Jf  he  now  be  willing  to  give  his  continued  attention  to  truth 
and  the  means  of  regeneration  and  sanctification  the  work 
is  done  as  to  his  conversion  ;  and  he  ought  to  be  forthwith 
admitted  to  the  church  as  a  disciple  of  Christ.  The  grace 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  acknowledged  to  be  ifefcessary  to 
effect  this.  Pelagius  confessed  there  was  a  langour  in  man 
which  required  the  exciting  grace  of  God.  But  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  was  to  revive  the  native  powers  of  man,  not  to 
infuse  new  vital  principles.  Hence  the  action  of  the  Spirit 
was  a  divine  moral  suasion  with  him,  not  a  new  creation. 
In  this  way  the  doctrinal  phraseology  of  Calvinism  in  the 
article  of  depravity  and  its  immediate  adjuncts  is  retained 
and  employed,  whilst  its  meaning  and  force  are  taken  away. 
According  to  scripture  and  the  faith  of  our  received 
standards,  depravity  is  a  personal  quality,  derived  from 
birth,  and  inherent  in  the  soul,  defiling  the  man  and  all  his 
actions.  In  the  intelligible  and  decisive  figure  employed 
by  Christ  —  the  tree  is  corrupt  and  cannot  but  bring  forth 
corrupt  fruit.  The  obvious  sense  of  scripture  as  we  read 
along  from  chapter  to  chapter  and  from  book  to  book  is  that 
men  themselves  are  corrupt,  and  all  ther  actual  wickedness 
is  ascribed  to  their  personal  depravity.  In  the  brief  and 
comprehensive  saying — "The  wicked  will  do  wickedly" 
we  have  the  first  truth  as  to  this  matter,  that  sinful  actions 
proceed  from  sinful  agents. 

Regeneration  in  like  manner  is  personal,  affecting  the 
agent:  a  change  in  him  — "  Ye  —  must  be  born  again." 
Men  become  "  new  creatures"  not  by  reformation  of  life  — 
but  on  the  contrary,  they  lead  a  new  life,  because  they 
have  been  made  new  creatures,  "  created  in  Christ  Jesus 
unto  good  works."  —  In  a  thousand  forms  this  truth  appears 
throughout  the  scriptures.  And  as  to  both  points,  the 
ordinary  conceptions  of  the  body  of  plain  believers,  acoorcj 
with  the  obvious  meaning  of  scripture.  In  all  ages  of  the. 
church  pious  men  have  felt  and  deplored  their  inward 
corruptions,  and  have  prayed  for  internal  sanctification. 
The  writings  of  godly  men,  and  the  examples  of  scripture 
saints  furnish  us  with  boundless  evidence  that  according  to 
their  bitter  experience,  there  is  "  indwelling  sin"  in  man, 
independent  of  his  purposes  and  actions  —  "  for  when  they 
would  do  good  evil  is  present  with  them"  and  the  "evil 
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which  they  would  not  that  they  do."  tl  They  find  a  law  in 
their  members,  waring  against  the  law  of  their  minds,  and 
bringing  them  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin,  which  is  in 
their  members."  Whether  Romans  vii.  9  —  25,  be  applied 
to  man  before  or  after  regeneration  is  immaterial  to  the 
point  in  hand,  for  in  either  case  it  is  fatal  to  the  self-love 
scheme,  and  to  the  notion  of  liberty  of  choice  either  way. 
That  man  is  a  depraved  and  ruined  creature  from  his 
birth,  and  "  by  nature  a  child  of  wrath,"  is  indeed  most 
appalling !  Consternation  and  amazement  impel  us 
instinctively  to  turn  away  from  its  terrors,  and  to  resist  the 
conviction  of  its  reality.  If  we  draw  nigh  to  explore  it, 
reason  reels,  philosophy  grows  frantic,  the  spirit  faints,  and 
hope  expires.  Wretched  men  that  we  are !  who  shall 
deliver  us  from  the  body  of  this  death  !  No  wonder  that 
the  doctrine  of  man's  guilt  and  condemnation  from  his  birth 
is  the  magnum  scandalum  of  the  system  which  •  holds  it, 
and  of  all  who  profess,  proclaim  and  defend  it.  When 
traced  to  its  origin  in  the  fall  of  the  first  man,  or  when 
developed  as  to  its  malignity  and  vastness  in  the  light  of 
its  remedy,  by  the  crucifixion  of  the  second  man  —  the 
Lord  from  heaven,  the  wonders  multiply  —  prodigy  on 
prodigy  !  To  know  these  things  as  true,  to  feel  them,  so  as 
they  shall  not  be  a  savor  of  death  unto  death,  transcends 
our  powers.  The  Jew  rages  and  exclaims  —  blasphemy  ! 
The  Greek  mocks  —  and  exclaims  foolishness  !  The  called 
of  God  only  —  both  Jews  and  Greeks  are  able  to  say  — 
being  strengthened  thereunto  with  all  might  by  the  Spirit 
in  the  inner  man  —  "We  thus  judge  that  if  one  died  for 
all,  then  were  all  dead !"  How  acceptable  now  to  the 
unsanctified  mind  of  man,  is  the  persuasion  that  his  case 
as  a  sinner,  though  dangerous  is  not  ruinous,  having  the 
means  of  escape  in  himself  and  at  hand.  For  if  that  love 
of  his  own  happiness,  which  has  led  him  to  sin,  is  adequate 
to  lead  him  to  repentance  and  holiness,  then  the  way  of 
life  is  as  wide  open  as  that  of  death,  and  he  is  as  capable 
of  the  one  as  he  has  been  liable  to  the  other.  This  is 
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indeed  a  great  light  to  them  who  before  apprehended  that 
the}'  were  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death  !  No  wonder 
that  this  cheering  belief  is  hailed  as  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy !    How  tenacious   of  it !    how  ready  and  earnest  to 
defend  it !   "  All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life." 
But  we  must  hasten,  and  therefore  proceed  to  notice  the 
manner   in   which  the  doctrine   of  grace   is  disposed  of. 
According  to   the  evangelical   system,  that  internal  and 
inherent   change   wrought    in   man   by   divine   power   in 
regeneration,    by    which  he  is  inclined  and    enabled    to 
embrace   the   gospel  with   saving   faith,    is   called  grace 
because  it  is  the  free  gift  of  God's  mercy,  and  the  name  of 
the  cause  is  given  to  the  effect.     It  is  by  the  grace  of  God 
that  sinners  repent  and  believe  the  gospel.     As  this  grace 
is  not  common  to  all,  but  the  privilege  of  apart,  it  is  rightly 
called  special.      This  word  grace,  and  the  phrase  special 
grace,  are  retained  by  those  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  but 
in  a  different  sense  from  that  just  given  them.     As  they 
explain  grace,  if  they  be  not  misunderstood,   it  is  not  a 
divine  work  in  them,  but  an  external  work  for  them,  and  on 
this  wise.     God  foreseeing  by  scie?itia  media,  that  if  certain 
of  the  children  of  men  are  brought  into  being  and  put  into 
contact  with  the  gospel  at  certain  times  and  under  certain 
circumstances,  they  will  by  means  of  self-love  and  the 
liberty  of  contrary  choice,  embrace  it  and  be  saved.     In 
the  behalf  of  these  persons,  and  in  infinite  kindness   to 
them  he  determines  to  give  them  being,  and  to  locate  them 
and  preserve  them  under  these  auspicious  circumstances, 
and  thus  bring  about  in  the  result  their  eternal  salvation. 
Here  now  impersonal  election,  for  it  is  the  choice  of  God  to 
give  these  persons  being    and   salvation  in  the  manner 
specified  :  —  it  is  grace,  for  it  is  in  mere  favor  to  them  that 
he  gives  them  their  being  and  its  consequent  blessings ;  it 
is  special  grace,  for  it  happens  to  them  alone,   and  is  an 
especial  act  of  God's  free  kindness  and  overruling  provi- 
dence.    The  phraseology  of  Calvinism  is  thusemployed, 
and  the  doctrines  of  eternal  personal  election  and  special 
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grace,  are  professedly  held.  All  this  solution  turns  on 
what  is  called  sdentia  media;  or  the  middle  knowledge  of 
God.  By  middle  knowledge  is  meant  that  knowledge  of 
God  which  is  between  his  knowledge  of  things  possible, 
and  his  foreknowledge  of  things  future,  and  it  relates  to 
contingencies  depending  on  free-will.  For  example,  God 
knew  that  if  John  was  created  and  had  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  Jesus,  he  would  believe  in  him. 
He  knew  how  the  will  of  John,  (although  its  actings  were 
contingent,  having  liberty  either  way,)  would  act  under 
the  particular  circumstances  belonging  to  his  personal 
knowledge  of  Jesus,  and  his  intercourse  with  him.  By 
determining  now  on  the  creation  of  John,,  and  the 
providential  disposal  of  those  circumstances,  he  determined 
his  salvation,  and  it  may  be  called  special  grace,  and 
electing  love.  This  scheme  is  not  the  doctrine  of  election 
and  grace  as  professed  in  our  communion.  Personal 
election,  is  a  choice  of  persons  already  in  being,  or 
contemplated  as  in  being,  when  some  are  taken  and  others 
left,  both  of  which  are,  previous  to  that  discrimination, 
alike  as  to  character  and  condition,  and  by  grace  they  are 
made  to  differ  from  the  others  whom  they  before  were  like. 
"  Of  the  same  lump,  one  vessel  is  made  to  honour,  and 
another  to  dishonour." 

Besides,  this  scheme  bears  a  burden,  which,  its  abettors 
being  judges,  is  grievous  to  be  borne.  For  if  the  divine 
purpose  to  give  being  to  one  whose  contingent  agency  he 
foresees  will  be  determined  to  faith  and  salvation,  is 
properly  called  grace,  and  his  faith  and  salvation  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  special  love  of  God,  because  he  gives  him 
the  opportunity  to  save  himself;  the  reverse  of  this  picture 
presents  us  with  the  case  of  the  unbeliever  and  the  lost, 
whose  unbelief  and  ruin  God  in  like  manner  foresaw,  and 
yet  gave  him  his  being  in  view  of  his  perdition ;  and  shall 
it  be  said  that,  his  unbelief  and  destruction  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  hatred  of  God  and  his  purpose  to  destroy 
him  ?  If  not,  this  scheme  is  lame,  its  legs  are  unequal,  and 
it  falls  to  the  ground. 
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In  view  of  these  causes  of  the  changes  made  in  the  terms 
of  communion  both  ecclesiastical  and  clerical,  it  becomes 
us  as  upright  men  and  faithful  servants  of  Christ,  to  double 
the  watch  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Names 
have  lost  their  office  to  point  out  things,  and  well  known 
symbols  and  ancient  standards  no  longer  designate  who 
they  are  that  bear  them.  Let  no  one  be  dismayed  at 
the  taunt,  that  he  is  a  blind  and  servile  adherent  to  the 
Shibboleth  of  party,  because  he  refuses  to  make  no 
distinction  between  the  chaff  and  the  wheat,  and  to  give 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  asking  no  questions  for 
conscience  sake.  When  you  require  of  him  who  asks 
your  Christian  fellowship,  evidence  of  his  having  one  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism  with  yourselves,  you  may  put  to 
silence  all  clamour  against  you,  if  apostolic  authority  be 
not  abrogated  amongst  us. 


III.  AND  LASTLY.  When  united  in  faith,  and  submitting 
to  the  authority  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  according  to  the 
written  word,  differences  in  other  respects  appear  among 
Christians,  they  are  to  be  borne,  with  reciprocal  meekness,  always 
keeping  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

Every  believer  is  burdensome  to  his  brethren,  in  some 
respect  or  other,  at  one  time  or  another,  and  needs  that 
"  charity  which  beareth  all  things."  Peculiarities  of 
temper,  diversity  of  abilities,  inequalities  of  knowledge  and 
temporal  condition,  and  indwelling  sin  in  all,  show  that  the 
oneness  of  saints  is  spiritual  and  mystical,  not  natural  and 
(Economical.  "  How  often  shall  my  brother  sin  against 
me,  and  I  forgive  him,"  is  a  case  of  conscience  and  a 
problem  of  love,  which  all  members  of  the  household  of  faith 
are  obliged  to  solve.  Churches  in  their  best  estate  are 
liable  to  disturbances,  and  oftentimes  of  a  tumultuous  and 
threatening  description ;  but  when  the  vital  organs  of  faith 
and  obedience  are  sound  and  entire,  peace  is  soon  restored, 
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and  the  unity  of  the  spirit  continues.  It  is  by  the  restorative 
virtue  of  pure  doctrine  and  morals,  that  relapsed  individuals 
and  decayed  or  divided  churches,  and  fraternities  of 
churches  and  pastors  are  reclaimed.  When  this  is  wanting, 
the  vis  mcJicatriz  ecclc'siae  is  extinct,  and  dissolution  is 
inevitable.  "  Tell  it  unto  the  church"  is  the  ultimate  resort 
of  all  gospel  plaintiffs  ;  but  if  the  church  be  itself  the  party 
offending,  or  if  it  be  perverted  or  indifferent,  there  is  no 
remedy. 

Hence  the  urgent  necessity  of  preserving  immaculate 
the  vital  principles  of  gospel  union  ;  for  by  these  alone  can 
all  other  evils  to  which  the  church  is  liable  be  resisted  or 
removed.  Whilst  then  all  the  infirmities,  and  even  sins  of 
Christian  brethren  are  to  be  endured,  so  long  as  they  assail 
not  that  by  which  they  are  to  be  both  meekly  borne  with 
and  affectionately  reclaimed,  the  sin  that  seeks  the  heart 
and  spirit  of  Christ's  mystical  body,  is  to  be  at  once 
repelled,  and  no  place  given  to  it,  no  not  for  an  hour.  "  If 
the  foundations  be  destroyed  what  can  the  righteous  do?"  If 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  are  mixed  up  with  gold,  silver  and 
precious  stones,  and  all  are  on  the  foundation  of  the 
pj-ophets  and  apostles,  Jesus  Christ  being  the  chief  corner 
stone,  there  is  solid  footing  for  patience  and  hope.  Wood, 
hay  and  Stubble  are  perishable  and  momentary;  they 
disfigure  but  they  do  not  corode,  they  may  conceal,  but 
they  do  not  annihilate  the  gold  and  precious  stones  of  the 
sanctuary,  neither  do  they  crush  its  foundation. 

The  constituent  elements  of  "  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,"  fundamental  to  the  being  of  a  sound  and 
healthful  Christian  community,  are  the  doctrines  of  Eternal 
Personal  Election  —  Original  Sin  and  Native  Depravity- 
Particular  Redemption*  —  Efficacious  Grace  — and  Final 


*  New  England  Calviiitots  have  been  accustomed  to  make  a  distinction  between  redemption 
it.       n  redemption  they  have  included  the  application  of  the  atonement  by  the 

While  l"ereforc  they  havc  held  to  ecnoral  — -  ^ 
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Perseverance.  Scripturally  understood  and  cordially 
embraced,  they  are  the  vital  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  our 
salvation.  ,  They  are  several  in  enumeration,  and  distinct 
in  apprehension,  }ret  they  are  essentially  one  —  one  body  — 
one  spirit.  If  any  amongst  us  are  otherwise  minded,  let 
them  openly  and  explicitly  show  wherein  they  dissent,  and 
their  reasons  'for  it,  and  if  they  are  not  as  openly  and 
explicitly  met  and  refuted,  it  will  be  because  "  there  is  not 
left  a  prophet  in  Israel."  As  to  the  meaning  and  compass 
of  these  several  points,  they  cannot  be  better  defined,  than 
they  are  in  our  Confession  of  Faith — the  doctrinal  articles 
of  Saybrook  Platform. 

Happily  for  the  Congregational  Ministry  and  Churches  of 
Connecticut,  a  body  of  evangelical  doctrine,  which  from  the 
beginning  united  those  who  have  held  it  one  to  another,  to 
scripture  and  to  Christ,  remains  with  us  unaltered  and 
unrepealed.  Whatever  here  and  there  a  particular  church 
may  have  done  to  the  contrary,  or  ministers  on  their 
private  responsibility  may  have  preached  or  published 
impugning  either  of  those  cardinal  truths  above  mentioned, 
or  the  spirit  and  scope  of  the  whole,  that  symbol  of  the 
faith  and  fellowship  of  the  Fathers  has  never  been  set  aside, 
by  any  act  annulling  its  legal  or  moral  obligation  on  every 
minister  associated  here,  or  in  the  districts  within  our 
bounds,  and  on  each  consociated  church.  However  remiss 
our  immediate  predecessors  or  we,  may  have  been,  in  our 
duty  both  to  have  and  to  hold,  to  teach  and  to  require  with 
all  earnestness,  this  body  of  doctrine,  that  remissness 
inculpates  not  that  form  of  sound  WT>rds  and  gospel 
ordinances  under  which  we  were  nurtured,  and  whose 
possessions  we  occupy,  but  ourselves.  If  present  or  past 
unfaithfulness  or  disaffection  annuls  any  thing,  it  is  not  the 
right  and  title  of  Saybrook  Platform  to  its  authority,  but 
our  right  and  title  to  the  names  we  bear,  to  the  posts  we  fill, 
and  the  associated  fellowship  we  profess  to  observe.  All 
this,  let  it  be  repeated,  is  well  for  us,  and  for  those  who 
may  come  after  us.  Had  our  Fathers  left  us  their  several 
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usages  and  opinions  only ;  had  they  lived  without  form 
and  order,  dissociated,  and  independent,  with  no  other 
intercourse  than  that  which  was  accidental  or  occasional, 
without  a  common  and  acknowledged  symbol  of  their  faith 
and  worship,  anomolous,  heterogeneous,  vagrant  as  to  their 
theology,  we  might  well  exclaim  —  these  are  usages,  mere 
usages  —  of  no  more  force  than  other  customs  and  fashions, 
which  are  always  and  everywhere  changeable  and  evan- 
escent. 

Usages  may  be  displaced  by  usages,  as  one  custom 
or  fashion  is  pushed  aside  by  another.  Not  so  with 
solemn  covenants  —  with  constitutions,  with  those  organic 
compacts,  symbols  and  ordinances  which  unite  many  into  a 
body  corporate  and  politic  fitted  to  include  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  and  intended  to  be  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation.  Each  subsequent  accession  of 
individuals  to  a  community  thus  formed  involves  on  their 
part,  an  express  or  implied  assent  to  its  principles,  and  a 
promise  to  abide  by  them.  And  no  release  from  this 
obligation  can  be  infered  or  implied  from  the  carlessness  of 
those  who  admit  or  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  those 
who  are  admitted  to  its  privileges.  There  is  but  one  way 
of  avoiding  the  charge  of  faithlessness  and  hypocricy  in 
cases  of  this  sort,  when  the  symbols  of  a  religious 
community,  no  longer  express  the  actual  faith  of  those 
whose  public  standards  they  are  ;  and  that  is  by  altering 
or  abrogating  them  with  the  like  solemnity  with  which  they 
were  formed,  adopted  and  ratified.  Until  this  be  done,  no 
subterfuge  will  avail,  from  numbers,  from  the  sanction  of 
particular  names  however. venerable,  from  public  opinion, 
from  the  lapse  of  time,  or  any  other  cause,  to  shield  a 
Christian  denomination  from  the  reproach  of  being  one 
thingin  name  and  another  in  reality.  Of  a  revolution  of 
this  sort,  we  have  no  indications ;  for  one  and  all  proclaim 
themselves  Calvinists,  and  glory  in  the  name.  A  suspicion 
to  the  contrary,  and  much  more  an  open  charge  of 
Arminian  or  Pelagian  heresy,  is  resented  as  an  injury, 
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and  repelled  as  calumny.  When  certain  statements  of 
doctrine,  or  modes  of  explaining,  vindicating  and  applying 
them  are  excepted  against,  as  being  in  effect  a  subversion 
of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  system  which  is  in  force 
amongst  us,  the  reply  is,  that  there  is  no  variation 
essentially  and  of  much  moment  in  these  new  views  ;  that 
they  are  but  shades ;  —  that  shades  of  difference  hinder  not 
substantial  agreement.  If  this  be  so,  the  day  of  concord  — 
of  unity  in  spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace,  cannot  be  afar  off. 
For  if  these  shades  are  merely  shades,  and  those  wrho 
make  them  are  the  servants  of  Him  who  is  without 
"  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning,"  they  will  not  long 
glory  in  that  as  an  honorable  distinction,  which  to  say  the 
least  of  it  is  a  badge  of  human  imperfection.  "Shades  of 
difference,"  of  which  we  often  hear,  may  mean  much,  or 
little,  or  nothing  at  all.  One  thing  they  certainly  mean  — 
and  that  is  a  difference.  If  they  be  of  so  trivial  a  description 
as  to  be  beneath  solemn  and  earnest  rebuke  and  resistance, 
they  are  too  trivial  for  the  notice  of  those  who  bring  them 
forward  and  glory  in  them.  When  men  filling  the  sacred 
office  of  the  ministry,  descend  from  their  high  and  holy 
vocation  to  the  making  of  shades  of  difference,  which 
minister  questions  for  strife  —  difference  —  rather  than 
godly  edifying,  their  occupation  cannot  be  long.  Weariness 
and  disgust  will  bring  them  to  a  better  mind,  or  the 
churches  will  provide  for  themselves  better  ministers. 


APPLICATION. 

IN  view  of  the  present  posture  of  our  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  Christian  Brethren,  the  question  has  been  publicly 
put  to  us,  "  what  shall  be  done  ?"  The  answer  I  have  to 
return  is  obvious  in  this  discourse.  I  speak  here  for  one  ; 
and  for  one  only,  except  in  so  far,  as  the  scriptures  speak 
by  me.  All  contentions  would  cease  amongst  us,  were  it 
to  appear  unequivocally,  that  the  doctrines  of  our  Con- 


frssion  of  Faith  are  cordially  held  in  their  genuine  import. 
This  will  make  peace,  and  nothing  else  will,  and  nothing 
else  should.  Until  this  comes  to  pass,  every  sound 
member  of  our  churches  and  our  ministry,  can  do  no 
otherwise  than  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  both  in  word 
and  deed,  according  to  the  place  he  fills,  and  the  official 
acts  he  may  be  called  to  perform.  This  testimony  will  not 
be  fruitless,  whilst  it  exonerates  him  who  makes  it,  from  the 
"  guilt  of  being  a  partaker  of  other  men's  SMIS"  and  of 
"  being  ashamed  of  Christ  and  his  word,"  it  is  mighty  through 
God,  for  the  defence  of  the  faith  when  assailed,  and  its 
recovery  when  trodden  underfoot.  "  The  time  to  favour 
Zion  has  come,  when  her  sons  take  pleasure  in  the  dust 
and  stones  thereof." 

Christ  came  into  the  world  "  that  he  might  bear  witness 
to  the  truth  ;"  and  "  he  was  faithful  and  true."  As  his 
ambassadors  to  lost  men,  and  as  the  shepherds  of  his  people,' 
we  follow  his  steps  the  most  closely,  and  do  the  work  he 
assigns  us  the  most  acceptably,  when  we  too  bear  witness 
to  the  truth.  The  best  argument  which  we  can  offer  to 
prove  that  truth  to  be  of  God,  and  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
tion, is  its  power  on  ourselves,  which  by  making  us  faithful 
unto  it,  makes  us  faithful  in  all  things  else.  This  is  the 
"wisdom  which  is  from  above"  —  a  divine  philosophy  — 
pure,  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits,  without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy." 
This  divine  philosophy  no  lexicon  can  define,  no  school  can 
teach.  No  vender  of  the  wisdom  of  words  can  sell  it  for 
money  or  for  fame,  no  hypocrite  can  counterfeit  it,  and  no 
thief  can  steal  it.  It  derives  no  power  from  the  great,  no 
dignity  from  the  learned,  no  ornaments  from  the  rich.  With 
these  or  without  them  —  over  them-  as  a  queen,  or  under 
them  as  a  victim,  it  is  the  same,  incorruptible,  unchangeable 
and  immortal. 

Having,  Christian  Brethren,  no  infallible  head  on  earth 
to  determine  whatever  controversies  may  subsist  amongst 
us,  and  no  metropolitan  or  diocesan  overseers  to  inspect  us, 
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to  rebuke  the  turbulent,  to  correct  the  erroneous,  and  to 
cast  out  the  heretical,  we  in  our  several  places,  as  occasion 
may  require,  may  fulfil  our  office  as  witnesses  to  the 
truth.  No  power  is  wanting  to  do  this,  and  to  do  it 
effectually,  other  than  the  "  spirit  of  wisdom,  of  power, 
and  of  a  sound  mind."  Singly  or  jointly,  with  less  or 
more  of  formality,  with  many  or  few,  we  may  as  to  right, 
we  should  as  to  duty,  we  can  as  to  ability  (if  of  the  truth 
ourselves)  give  testimony  to  the  "  faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  As 
this  faith  is  not  a  speculative  theory,  but  a  divine  revelation  ; 
as  it  is  not  of  men,  nor  by  men,  but  of  God,  and  by  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  —  as  sin  and  death  on  the  one  hand,  and 
righteousness  and  life  on  the  other  are  its  material ;  —  as  it 
is  communicated  by  regeneration,  and  not  by  human 
persuasion ;  —  and  as  it  is  upheld  and  continued  in  the 
world,  not  by  policy,  or  intrigue,  by  combination  and 
address,  by  wealth,  patronage  and  such  like,  but  by  super- 
natural grace  and  God's  omnipotence  ;  we  need  not  fear  to 
bear  witness  unto  it,  however  scanty  our  talents,  and 
learning,  and  rank,  and  wealth,  and  numbers,  may  be.  In 
this  case,  —  "  they  that  be  for  us,  are  more  than  they  that  be 
against  us."  "  Ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,  how  that  not 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,-  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble  —  But  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  wise  ;  and  God  hath  chosen  the 
weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  that  are 
mighty  —  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which 
are  despised  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are 
not  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are,  that  no  flesh  should 
glory  in  his  presence."  "  The  form  of  sound  words;"  — 
"  The  faith  of  God's  elect,"  gives  light  to  all  other  lights, 
and  borrows  from  none  of  them.  It  gives  substance  to 
philosophy,  without  which  it  is  wind  and  confusion  ;  —  it 
gives  sense  to  learning,  without  which  it  is  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion  of  spirit ;  —  it  gives  righteousness  to  man  without  which 
he  is  a  felon  in  chains ;  it  illuminates  the  world,  without 
which  it  is  the  region  and  shadow  of  death.  "  Where  is 
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the  wise,  — where  is  the  scribe,  — where  the  disputer  of 
this  world  ?  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of 
this  world  ?"  No ;  Brethren  —  no  —  there  is  nothing  to 
fear  for  the  faith.  The  fear  is  for  ourselves,  lest  we  desert 
it.  The  victory  we  are  to  win,  is  not  for  the  Gospel  to 
make  it  triumphant,  but  for  ourselves,  that  we  be  constant. 
As  to  God's  word,  he  will  see  to  it,  that  it  shah1  not  return 
unto  him  void,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it. 

The   gates  of  hell  assaulting    the  kingdom  of  Christ 
prevail  not  against  it ;    but  alas  !  how  many  of  its  visible 
members  !  —  how  many  of  its  ministers  !  • —  yea,  of  its  men 
of  renown,    who  have  done   many    mighty    works,    are 
overpowered  and  led  away  to  captivity  and   death !    In 
times   like  ours,    of  convulsion,    revolution    and  all   but 
universal  lawlessness  and  self-will,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
cautionary  words  of  Christ,  "  he  that  endureth  to  the  end, 
shah1  be  saved"  should  be  continually  thundering  in  our 
ears.     He  is  the  wise  man,  who  knows  that  temptation  is 
to  be  resisted;  and  he  the  great  man  that  does  it.     The 
faith  and  patience  of  saints  makes  them  thus  illustrious  in 
wisdom  and  power.     If  you,  Christian  Brethren,  are  thus 
taught  of  God,  and  armed  with  his  might,  sarcasm,  and 
calumny,  and  conspiracy,  and  oppression,  and  poverty, 
and  exile  will  make  you  martyrs,  but  will  never  avail  to 
make  you  traitors.     Make   God's  word  the  law  of  your 
reason,  and  you  cannot  err ;    the  law  of  your  will,  and 
you  will  not  sin ;  the  law  of  your  hopes,  and  you  will  never 
faint.     It  is  a  lawless  reason  which  makes  the  heretick  — 
a   lawless    will    the    schismatick  —  lawless    hopes    the 
malignant — and    altogether    the    apostate    and    son   of 
perdition.     To  the  law  then  and  to  the  testimony :  these 
can  never  be  broken.     Glory  ye  in  his  holy  name.     If 
God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?  Lift  up  the  heart  — 
lift  up  the  voice  —  put  on  strength  —  fear  not,  for  he  is 
with  thee  —  be  not  dismayed,  for  he  is  thy  God. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  AUTHOR  of  the  following  discourse  embarked,  with  a  number  of  his  breth- 
ren, on  a  mission  to  the  East  Indies,  in  about  thirty  six  hours  after  the  discourse  was 
delivered.  When  delivered,  it  produced  a  deep  impression  on  those  who  heard  it, 
which  issued  in  the  establishment  of  a  missionary  society  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
An  earnest  request  was  preferred  to  the  author,  to  leave  his  manuscript  for  publica- 
tion. This  request  he  complied  with,  though  it  is  believed  he  neither  wrote,  nor 
preached  the  sermon  with  any  expectation  that  it  would  be  printed.  But  having  de- 
voted himself  to  the  cause  of  missions,  he  was  willing  that  all  his  labours  should  be 
used  to  promote  it,  however  imperfect  or  unpolished  they  might  appear.  This  is  the 
true  Christian  spirit ;  and  the  sentiments  of  a  man  thus  unreservedly  consecrated  to  the 
servke  of  his  Redeemer,  deserve,  and  will  command  respect.  It  will  be  considered 
that  the  author  of  this  sermon  has  followed  up  his  words  with  actions  : — he  has  hot 
only  said  to  others  go,  but  he  has  gone  himself — that  he  suggests  considerations,  and 
explains  motives,  which  have  governed  his  own  conduct  in  a  concern  of  the  utmost 
importance. — When  such  a  man  speaks,  who  will  not  listen  !  It  does  not  follow,  in- 
deed, that  all  his  sentiments  must  be  just,  or  his  reasonings  conclusive.  But  it  follows,, 
that  what  he  says,  ought  to  be  seriously  considered,  because  the  man  is  unquestion- 
ably both  honest  and  earnest,  in  the  best  of  all  causes. — Those,  who  may  differ  from 
Mr.  Hall,  in  regard  to  the  missions  which  are  most  promising,  or  most  urgently  de- 
manded, may  still  be  impressed,  by  what  he  says,  with  the  conviction,  that  it  is  the 
indispensable  and  solemn  duty  of  every  professing  Christian,  to  promote  to  the  ul- 
most  of  his  ability,  the  cause  of  missions  in  general. 


S  E  R  M  O  N. 


JOHN  IV.  35. 

*4  LIFT    UP   YOUR  EYES  AND  LOOK   UPON    THE  FIELDS,  FOR  THEY 
ARE  WHITE  ALREADY   TO  HARVEST." 

THE  fields  and  harvest  of  which  our  Saviour  here 
speaks,  were  douhtless  the  city  and  inhabitants  of  Sama- 
ria, where  the  gospel  never  had  been  published.  Just  be- 
fore the  Lord  Jesus  uttered  the  text,  he  had  convinced  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  with  whom  he  conversed  at  Jacob's 
well,  that  he  was  indeed  the  Christ.  No  sooner  was  she 
convinced  of  this  truth,  than  she  ran  to  the  city  and  told 
it  to  the  people.  Then  many  of  the  people  immediately 
arose  and  went  out  of  the  city  and  came  to  Christ,  and 
heard  him  preach,  and  believed  on  him  to  the  saving  of 
their  souls. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria 
came  out  to  hear  the  preaching  of  Christ,  and  the  sinceri- 
ty with  which  many  of  them  believed  in  him,  are  signified 
by  the  fields  being  white  already  to  harvest. 

Here  this  inquiry  arises,  "  what  part  of  the  world  may 
be  compared  with  the  ancient  state  of  Samaria  ?" 

In  the  first  place,  the  Samaritans,  though  they  had  col- 
lected some  incoherent  notions  of  the  expected  Messiah, 
yet  did  not  know  that  he  had  already  appeared  in  the 
world  :  in  this  respect,  a  great  portion  of  the  world  at 
the  present  day,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
state  of  Samaria. 

While  the  whole  number  of  souls  now  upon  the  globe 
amounts  to  no  less  than  eight  hundred  millions,  there  are 
by  computation,  five  hundred  millions,  who  have  never 


heard  of  the  inline  of  Jesus,  who  know  not  that  a  Saviour 
has  hied  for  sinners,  and  are  rushing  through  pagan  dark- 
ness, by  millions,  down  to  hopeless  death. 

Nearly  two  hundred  millions  more  are  shrouded  in  the 
delusions  of  Mahomed anism,  or  the  superstitions  of  popery. 

The  fields  which  contain  this  vast  harvest,  spread  their 
dimensions  on  every  side  ;  but  the  principal  part  of  the 
souls,  who  are  at  this  moment  perishing  for  lack  of  vision, 
are  to  be  found  in  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  the  Eastern  Isl- 
ands, while  a  few  millions  are  scattered  over  the  continent 
of  America.  "Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  upon  the  fields  ;" 
how  immense  the  multitudes  who  resemble  the  Samaritans 
in  their  ignorance  of  the  Saviour  ! 

In  the  second  place,  the  Samaritans  went  out  with  great 
readiness  to  hear  from  Christ  the  proclamations  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  many  believed  in  him.  Asia  and  Africa  rather 
than  any  other  nations  of  the  pagan  world,  do  at  present 
supply  this  part  of  the  analogy.  During  the  last  fifteen 
years,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  hath  sent  to  those  regions, 
many  faithful  labourers,  who  have  gone  forth  with  his 
word  on  their  lips  and  his  grace  in  their  hearts  ;  with  but 
very  few  exceptions,  these  labourers  have  been  received 
with  cheerfulness,  and  heard  with  patience, while  the  spirit 
of  the  living  God  hath  sealed  to  the  day  of  redemption, 
hundreds  of  immortal  souls.  Instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  what  has  already  been  done,  both  the  labourers  and 
the  poor  pagans,  among  whom  they  are  labouring,  are 
now  with  united  voice,  urgently  calling  for  a  multitude 
"  to  come  over  and  help  them." 

Do  not  these  things  shew  us  that  in  Asia  and  Africa  are 
tields,  which,  like  Samaria  of  old,  are  already  white  to 
harvest  ? 

Another  thing  should  be  noticed  ;  when  Christ  preach- 
ed the  gospel  to  the  Samaritans,  the  Jews  and  even  his  dis- 
riples  seemed  to  be  offended.  The  reason  of  this  was. 


first,  the  long  and  inveterate  prejudices  which  existed  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans ;  and  secondly,  the 
strange  belief,  that  none  but  Jews  were  to  share  in  the 
promises  made  unto  the  fathers,  and  their  consequent  ab- 
horrence of  the  idea  that  the  gentiles  should  become  joint 
heirs  with  them  in  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 

So,  a  great  part  of  the  nations  that  are  called  Christians 
at  the  present  day,  do,  from  various  motives,  oppose  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen.  Some 
good  people  do  not  feel  it  to  be  their  urgent  duty  to  aid 
this  great  work.  A  greater  number  appear  to  doubt  whe- 
ther the  set  time  is  yet  come  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
through  the  world ;  and  still  more  doubt  what  part  of 
Christendom  ought  to  furnish  labourers  for  the  heathen, 
and  also  to  what  part  of  the  harvest  they  ought  to  be  sent. 

These  different  opinions  do  all  in  some  degree  obtain 
in  this  country.  Some  believe  that  it  is  the  indispensable 
duty  of  the  American  churches  to  send  missionaries  to  the 
heathen ;  others  think  that  this  is  not  their  duty.  Of  those, 
who  allow  that  missionaries  ought  to  go  to  the  heathen, 
some  believe  that  they  ought  to  go  to  the  East,  while  oth- 
ers say  they  ought  to  go  to  the  West. 

This  variety  of  opinion,  iny  hearers,  is  my  apology  for 
calling  your  attention  to  this  subject.  In  pursuing  it,  I 
shall, 

I.  Examine  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  American 
churches  ought  to  send  missionaries  to  the  heathen. 

II.  Examine  some  of  the  reasons  why  missionaries  ought 
to  go  to  the  East  rather  than  to  the  West . 

In  considering  the  reasons  why  missionaries  ought  to  go 
from  this  country  to  the  heathen,  I  would  observe, 

1.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christian  churches  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  gospel. 

Christ  has  created  this  world  by  his  power,  and  redeem- 
pd  it  by  his  blood  :  every  thing  here  belongs  to  Christ. 
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The  church,  which  he  has  established,  is  the  object  of  his 
love  ;  and  the  grand  issue  of  all  that  he  has  done,  and  of 
all  the  events  of  this  lower  world,  will  be  the  perfection 
of  the  church.  To  this  noble,  this  blessed  work,  he  com- 
mands every  soul  to  lend  its  aid.  It  is  therefore  the  duty 
of  all  Christians  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  church. 

Christ  has  given  assurance,  that  in  due  time  he  will  cause 
his  gospel  to  be  published  through  the  earth.  No  one 
will  say  that  this  event  is  to  be  accomplished  independ- 
ently of  human  efforts.  Hence  all,  who  are  bound  to  do 
the  will  of  Christ,  are  equally  bound  to  engage  in  the 
great  work  of  spreading  the  gospel,  for  this  is  his  will. 

66  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,"  was  the  commission  which  Christ  gave 
to  his  apostles.  The  same  divine  commission  is  the  grand 
charter,  by  which  the  minister  of  the  cross  now  enters 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord.  And  what  does  this  commis- 
sion mean,  if  it  does  not  require  ministers  to  persevere  in 
the  most  vigorous  exertions,  until  the  grace  of  life  shall 
be  proclaimed  to  every  creature  ?  But  ministers  cannot 
fulfil  this  command,  unless  aided  by  the  prayers  and  chari- 
ties of  the  churches.  The  commission  therefore  amounts 
to  a  positive  command  for  ministers  and  churches  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  send  the  gospel  through  the  earth. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  Bible  constrains  us  to  believe 
that  the  heathen,  who  dies,  trusting  to  his  idol,  will  as 
certainly  perish,  as  the  sinner,  who  dies  impenitent  under 
the  gospel.  It  uniformly  speaks  of  the  heathen  as  perish- 
ing for  lack  of  vision,  and  does  not  allow  us  to  expect  that 
they  will  be  saved,  unless  the  crucified  Saviour  be  preach- 
ed unto  them.  Hence  the  churches  tire  urged  by  the  com- 
mand of  their  Redeemer,  and  by  the  worth  of  pagan  souls, 
to  labour  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen. 

Christians  profess  to  believe  that  the  gospel  is  the  only 


guide  to  eternal  life,  and  that  its  blessings  are  a  thousand 
times  more  precious  than  the  whole  world.  At  the  same 
time  they  allow  it  is  their  duty  to  love  their  neighbour  as 
themselves,  and  do  to  others  as  they  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  them.  What  person,  with  these  profes- 
sions on  his  lips,  dares  deny  that  it  is  his  duty  to  make 
some  effort  to  help  forward,  to  the  heathen,  the  invaluable 
blessings  of  the  gospel  ? 

Christians  profess  to  believe  that  a  single  soul  is  of  more 
value  than  the  whole  world,  and  that  no  one  can  be  saved, 
unless  through  the  blood  of  Christ.  Who  then  will  not 
allow,  that  he  ought  to  hasten  the  gospel  to  the  perishing 
heathen,  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ. 

Do  not  the  very  covenant  vows  of  Christians  imply,  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  make  every  possible  effort  for  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  the  gospel  ? 

Christians  pray  that  the  gospel  may  be  sent  to  the  hea- 
then :  do  they  suppose  that  their  Saviour  requires  them  to 
pray  for  this  object,  without  requiring  them  to  strive  for 
its  accomplishment  ?  What  do  their  prayers  mean,  if  they 
do  not  imply  that  it  is  their  duty  to  labour  for  the  thing 
for  which  they  pray  ?  To  say,  be  ye  warmed,  and  fed, 
and  clothed,  and  at  the  same  time  withhold  the  things  that 
are  necessary  to  this  end,  is  wrhat  our  Saviour  mentions 
among  the  proofs  of  hypocrisy.  Therefore,  every  person, 
who  prays  that  the  heathen  may  receive  the  gospel,  does 
thereby  implicitly  acknowledge,  that  he  ought  to  make 
every  exertion  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 

Surely  if  there  be  any  one  duty  plainly  revealed,  and 
urgently  pressed  upon  the  churches,  it  is  the  duty  of  pro- 
mulgating the  gospel  among  all  nations.  This  is  a  gen- 
eral duty,  binding  upon  every  branch  of  the  church. 

The  American  churches  can  no  more  excuse  themselves 
from  this  duty,  than  they  can  deny  their  allegiance  to  the 
king  of  Zion. 


2.  The  pre-eminent  blessings  of  God  upon  this  Ameri- 
can Israel,  aftbrd  a  second  reason  why  missionaries  should 
go  from  this  country  to  the  heathen. 

Two  centuries  ago,  this  Christian  land  was  overspread 
with  pagans  ;  ahout  the  same  time,  the  piety  of  pur  ven- 
erable ancestors,  then  in  Europe,  drew  upon  them  intoler- 
able persecutions  ;  but  the  Lord  took  them  up  in  his  arms, 
brought  them  across  the  Atlantic,  rescued  this  goodly  land 
from  the  heathen,  and  gave  it  to  them.  Here  he  defend- 
ed them  amidst  the  greatest  dangers,  supported  them  un- 
der the  severest  trials,  and  in  less  than  two  hundred  years, 
he  hath  exalted  the  church  and  nation  to  their  present 
eminence,  in  which  they  enjoy  greater  privileges,  civil 
and  religious,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  No 
other  people  under  heaven,  ever  did,  in  an  equal  time,  re- 
ceive blessings,  so  many,  so  great,  and  so  signal,  as  this 
nation  has  received. 

All  these  unparalleled  blessings  we  have  received  while 
standing  in  the  footsteps  of  the  pagan,  whom  the  Lord 
drave  out  to  make  way  for  our  happiness.  But,  "  unto 
whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  them  shall  much  be  requir- 
ed." "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give,"  saith  the 
God  of  our  blessings. 

Do  not  these  peculiar  circumstances  impose  upon  the 
American  churches  a  peculiar  obligation  to  send  the  gos- 
pel to  the  heathen  ? 

3.  A  third  reason,  why  missionaries  ought  to  go  from 
this  country  to  the  heathen,  is,  that  pious  youth  may  be 
educated  for  the  ministry  with  greater  convenience  and 
facility  in  this  country,  than  in  any  other.     For  a  long 
time,  our  country  has  been  blessed  with  a  great  degree  of 
national  peace  and  safety.     The  youth  of  this  favoured 
land  have  not,  as  in  Europe,  been  torn  from  their  homes  to 
fall  in  battle,  rushing  to  the  bar  of  God,  with  hands  dyed 
in  human  blood,  and  hearts  black  with  unpardoned  guilt. 


Here  the  avails  of  industry  are  not  forced  into  the  pub- 
lie  coffers  for  the  support  of  those  bloody  wars,  which 
bring  with  them  the  voice  of  lamentation  and  wo.  The 
young  men  of  this  land  grow  up  amidst  domestic  enjoy- 
ments, surrounded  with  the  richest  blessings,  civil  and 
religious,  and  have  nothing  to  prevent  their  enlisting  as 
soldiers  under  the  standard  of  Immanuel,  tho  king  of  Zion, 
and  marching  forth  to  spread  the  triumphs  of  redeeming 
love. 

Here,  whatsoever  the  people  can  spare  from  the  boun- 
ties, which  God  has  given  them,  they  may  without  moles- 
tation,  consecrate  to  him,  for  the  promotion  of  his  glory, 
in  the  advancement  of  Zion. 

Since  we  enjoy  such  a  blessed  peace,  while  the  judg- 
ments of  heaven  are  convulsing  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  their  young  men  are  daily  falling  in  battle,  what  oth- 
er people  can  so  well  spare  their  youth  for  the  service  of 
God  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son  ?* 

While  this  is  the  case,  it  has  pleased  the  Most  High  to 
pour  out  his  Holy  Spirit  in  various  parts  of  our  land,  and 
inclined  many  of  the  rising  generation  to  take  up  the  cross 
and  follow  Christ. 

In  addition  to  this,  our  colleges  are  so  numerous,  and 
so  dispersed  through  the  country,  and  their  attendant  ex- 
penses are  so  moderate,  that  no  where  else  can  youth  be 
educated  with  so  much  convenience  and  so  little  expense. 

For  the  attainment  of  theological  knowledge,  institutions 
have  recently  been  formed  and  founded,  in  the  most 
unexampled  benevolence,  where  indigent  youth  may  re- 
ceive every  necessary  instruction,  almost  or  entirely  free 

*It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  this  sermon  was  written, 
our  country  was  not,  as  it  now  is,  afflicted  with  the  calamities  of  war. 
But  in  our  present  state,  the  argument  of  the  writer  is  not  essentially 
invalidated ;  for  our  calamities  cannot  be  compared  with  those j  which 
have  been  experienced  by  the  countries  of  Europe. 
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from  expense.  Now  every  pious  youth  of  enterprize,  may, 
with  a  little  laudable  exertion,  and  a  little  assistance  from 
friends,  qualify  himself  for  the  ministry.  Here,  such  are 
the  means  of  education,  both  literary  and  theological,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  congregation  through  the  land,  where 
there  are  not  individuals,  who  might  each  of  them  select 
and  educate  a  pious  youth  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
without  embarrassing  their  fortunes,  or  doing  wrong  to 
their  children  or  connexions.  Nor  is  there  scarcely  an 
individual  church  in  America,  which  might  not  come  for- 
ward, and  with  a  trifling  exertion,  carry  a  youth  through 
the  requisite  courses  of  study. 

Now  suppose  that  the  pious  youth,  who  are  scattered 
over  the  land — and  the  individuals  of  moderate  fortunes, 
who  are  found  in  every  congregation,  together  with  the 
great  number  of  our  churches,  should  awake  to  their  duty 
and  put  forth  their  exertions,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence ?  what  a  multitude  of  the  heralds  of  the  cross 
should  we  see  arising,  clad  in  the  gospel  armour,  and 
inarching  forward  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
Amidst  such  exertions  would  not  the  American  churches 
appear  beautiful  as  Tirsa,  comely  as  Jerusalem,  and  terri- 
ble, to  the  heathen  gods,  as  an  army  with  banners?  Who  can 
conceive  of  the  glory  that  would  redound  to  Zion's  king ! 
who  can  estimate  the  triumphant  joy  that  would  follow  ? 

No  one  will  presume  to  say  that  those  exertions  might 
not  be  made.  No  one  will  doubt  the  blessed  consequen- 
ces of  such  exertions,  and  no  one  will  say,  that  it  is  not 
the  duty  of  all  to  exert  themselves  for  the  advancement  of 
God's  glory  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  Then  is  it  not 
plain  that  these  exertions  are  to  be  made,  and  that  it  is 
the  indispensable  duty  of  all  to  do  what  is  within  their 
power  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  ? 

The  two  last  reasons  which  have  been  considered,  do 
in  my  view,  lay  the  American  churches  under  a  stronger 
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obligation,  than  any  other  part  of  Christendom,  to  send  the 
.messengers  of  pardon  and  eternal  life  to  the  heathen. 

4.  The  American  churches  ought  to  send  missionaries 
to  the  heathen,  because  all  the  objections,  that  are  urged 
against  it,  are  perfectly  groundless. 

The  most  formidable  of  these  objections  will  now  be 
considered. 

1.  It  is  said,  "  That  the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  the 
universal  spread  of  the  gospel  ?" 

Suppose  that  a  hundred  years,  (which  is  a  longer  time 
than  is  allowed  by  the  ablest  commentators,)  were  to  pass 
away  before  the  introduction  of  the  Millennium, would  that 
license  the  inactivity  of  the  churches  ?  would  not  a  cen- 
tury, or  a  century  and  an  half,  be  a  short  period  in  which 
to  accomplish  so  great  a  work,  as  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  to  tiie  millions,  who  are  scattered  over  all  the  con- 
tinents and  islands  of  the  globe  ? 

All  the  exertions,  which  have  been  made  for  a  thousand 
years  past,  together  with  all  the  fruits  of  those  exertions, 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  complete  this  work. 

But  what  must  become  of  the  souls,  who  are  to  appear 
on  the  earth,  between  this  and  the  Millennium  ?  are  no  ex- 
ertions to  be  made  for  the  salvation  of  any  of  them,  since 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  them  will  not 
be  saved  ?  Were  a  man's  dwelling  in  flames,  would  he 
sit  down  contented  without  snatching  any  thing  from  ruin, 
because  he  could  not  save  the  whole  of  his  effects  ? 

Where  then  is  the  objection  against  immediate  exertions 
for  the  salvation  of  thejieathcn  ? 

Those,who  bring  this  objection,  may  be  asked,  how  they 
know  that  the  time  is  not  yet  come  ?  who  has  inspired  them 
to  declare,  "  the  times  and  seasons  which  the  Father  hatk 
reserved  in  his  own  hands  ?" 

What  are  to  be  the  signs  of  times  ?  Were  the  churches 
all  engaged,  and  ministers  running  to  and  fro  among  the 


nations,  would  not  this  be  the  evidence,  which  we  are  to 
expect  of  the  arrival  of  this  blessed  period  ?  most  certainly. 
Therefore  the  inactivity  of  the  churches  and  their  neglect 
of  duty  are  the  only  reasons,  why  any  should  suppose  that 
the  time  is  not  yet  come,  for  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel 
through  the  earth. 

The  objection  then,  instead  of  furnishing  a  reason  why 
missionaries  should  not  go  from  this  country  to  the  hea- 
then, exposes  the  guilt  of  the  churches,  for  so  long  with- 
holding their  exertions. 

But  will  any  one  say  that  the  time  is  not  yet  come,  for 
the  spread  of  the  gospel,  therefore  they  are  not  required  to 
exert  themselves  ?  what  is  the  spirit  of  this  objection?  on 
the  same  principle  the  impenitent  sinner  might  say,  the 
time  for  my  repentance  is  not  come,  therefore  let  me  re- 
main at  ease  !  On  the  same  principle  the  sluggish  Chris- 
tian might  say,  it  is  not  the  design  of  God,  that  I  should 
be  perfectly  holy,  while  in  this  world,  therefore,  it  is  need- 
less, and  in  vain,  for  me  to  strive  to  live  without  sin  ! 

2.  In  objecting  to  foreign  missions,  it  is  said,  "that  the 
American  churches  are  not  able  to  support  them,  for  they 
can  hardly  support  their  own  ministers,  therefore,  the  duty 
falls  on  the  wealthy  kingdom  of  Britain,  rather  than  on 
this  country." 

It  has  already  been  shewn  that  this  country  is  under 
greater  obligation,  and  at  the  same  time,  possesses  greater 
advantages  to  send  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  than  any 
other  country ;  hence  the  objection  is  entirely  groundless, 
It  is  admitted  that  there  are  many,  congregations,  where 
ministers  receive  but  a  scanty  maintenance  ;  but  is  this 
because  those  congregations  are  really  so  poor,  that  they 
cannot  more  generously  support  their  ministers  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  because  through  perverseness  of  heart  they  are  so 
split  into  parties — so  fond  of  their  money — their  expensive 
tables — dress,  equipage  and  amusements  ?  whoever  will 
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reflect  a  moment  must  admit,  that  such  are  the  reasons  why 
the  gospel  is  not  more  liberally  and  cheerfully  supported. 
Now  will  any  rest  an  objection  to  foreign  missions,  on  such 
a  foundation  of  sin  and  corruption  ? 

There  is  vast  wealth  in  the  American  churches,  and  no- 
thing is  wanting  but  an  heart  to  bring  it  forward  and  in- 
scribe Upon  it,  HOLINESS  TO  THE  LORD. 

If  professing  Christians  would  reduce  their  expenses 
within  the  moderate  limits  of  Christian  simplicity,  what  im- 
mense sums  might  they  employ  in  sending  to  the  poor  hea- 
then, the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  ?  Does  the  object- 
or say  that  it  belongs  to  England",  to  evangelize  the  hea- 
then ?  what  does  the  person  mean  ?  Does  he  think  that  the 
great  God  has  made  it  the  exclusive  duty  of  that  little  king- 
dom to  diffuse  the  gospel  through  the  earth  ?  Truly  Eng- 
land ought  to  do  very  much  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel, 
and  she  has  already  expended  thousands  and  thousands  of 
pounds.  Her  benevolent  exertions,  instead  of  affording  to 
the  American  churches  an  excuse  for  longer  remaining  in- 
active, severely  reprove  them  for  their  past  neglect  of  duty. 

3.  It  is  said,  "  That  missionaries  ought  not  to  go  from 
this  country,  because  there  are  so  many  infidels,  and  so 
many  Christless  sinners  at  home,  whaare  in  as  great  need 
of  ministers  to  labour  among  them,  as  the  heathen.  r/ 

It  is  admitted  that  there  are  many  infidels  in  this  our  land, 
and  they  merit  our  tenderest  compassion.  Yet,  must  we 
not  suppose  that  there  always  will  be  infidels  and  Christ- 
less  sinners  at  home,  until  the  millennial  glory  is  ushered 
in  upon  the  world  ?  But  before  that  happy  period  arrives, 
the  ministers  of  Christ  must  run  to  and  fro  through  all  the 
earth.  Therefore  missions  to  the  heathen  must  not  be  de- 
layed, because  there  are  unbelievers  in  this  American  land. 

When  Christ  and  the  apostles  preached,  they  did  not 
continue  in  one  city  until  there  were  no  impenitent  sinners 
there,  before  they  passed  on  to  another  city.  Where  they 


preached,  some  believed,  and  others  mocked ;  doubtless 
the  same  will  continue  to  be  the  unhappy  case,  until  Christ 
shall  come  in  his  great  power,  and  cause  every  knee  to 
bow  to  him. 

But  what  are  the  most  probable  means  of  bringing  these 
unbelievers  to  faith  in  Christ  ?  Now  the  infidel  says,  the 
Bible  is  not  the  word  of  God  ;  for  if  it  were,  it  would  have 
been  sent  to  all  men.  The  churches  do  not  believe  it  is 
true,  and  the  only  guide  to  eternal  life,  for  if  they  did  really 
believe  this,  they  would  not  so  brood  over  their  treasures, 
and  remain  at  ease.  Ministers  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
true,  for  if  they  did,  they  would  not  stand  so  much  like 
statues.  The  very  conduct  of  ministers  and  churches 
proves,  that  the  Bible  is  but  a  fable,  and  that  they  do  not 
believe  it  themselves.  Thus  reasons  the  infidel. 

Now  were  ministers  and  churches  to  arise  and  put  forth 
those  exertions,  which  are  their  most  obvious  duty,  and 
which  the  carping  world  know  to  be  due  from  their  pro- 
fessions, would  not  this  be  more  likely,  than  any  thing 
else,  to  convince  those  impenitent  sinners  that  the  gospel 
is  TRUE,  and  that  endless  wo  must  be  their  portion,  if 
they  do  not  obey  it ;  would  not  this  pluck  from  the  hand 
of  the  infidel  the  strongest  weapon  that  he  bears  ? 

Thus  this  objection,  like  the  rest,  when  properly  con- 
sidered, turns  directly  against  those  who  bring  it. 

4.  It  is  said,  "  missionaries  ought  not  to  go  from  this 
country,  because  there  are  so  many  vacant  congregations, 
and  so  many  calls  for  missions  at  home." 

Truly  there  are  many  vacant  congregations  at  home, 
and  doubtless  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case,  so  long  as 
our  countrymen  are  extending  their  settlements,  and  thus 
dividing,  and  subdividing  their  congregations. 

But  is  not  the  same  true,  in  application  to  all  Christian 
nations  ?  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  there  are 
many  vacant  parishes,  to  say  nothing  of  their  distant  prov- 
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inces.  And  when  it  was  proposed  to  send  out  missiona- 
ries to  the  heathen,  from  that  kingdom,  the  very  same  ob- 
jection was  brought  forward  ;  missionaries  must  not  leave 
the  kingdon,  it  was  said,  because  they  were  wanted  at 
home. 

Now,  if  we  say  that  missionaries  must  not  go  from  Chris- 
tian countries,  so  long  as  there  are  vacant  parishes  in 
those  countries,  then,  since  in  all  probability  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  such  parishes  until  the  Millennium,  we  do  vir- 
tually say  that  missionaries  shall  never  go  to  the  heathen. 
How  then  shall  the  gospel  be  preached  to  every  creature  ? 
how  can  the  latter  day  of  glory  appear  ?  This  shows  that 
the  objection  rests  on  a  false  principle. 

If  missionaries  go  to  the  heathen,  that  will  not  take 
from  vacant  congregations  the  means  of  salvation.  They 
will  still  have,  "  Moses  and  the  prophets,  let  them  hear 
them,  and  if  they  will  not  hear  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
neither  would  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead."  They  too  have  Christ,  and  the  apostles,  and  not 
only  so,  but  liberal  institutions.  Missionary  societies, 
Bible  and  Tract  societies  are  every  day  multiplying  the 
means  of  salvation. 

In  addition  to  these  gospel  blessings,  there  is  scarcely 
a  corner  of  the  nation,  where,  if  a  man  is  anxious  for  the 
life  of  his  soul,  he  may  not,  by  riding  a  few  miles,  find  a 
minister,  or  some  experienced  Christian,  to  give  him  in- 
struction. 

Not  so  with  the  poor  pagans,  they  have  not  a  ray  of 
gospel  light  to  guide  them  to  the  world  of  glory.  They 
are  by  millions  perishing  for  lack  of  those  precious  privi- 
leges, which  so  many  in  this  country  are  abusing  to  their 
own  damnation.  Besides,  in  many  heathen  countries,  the 
missionary  might  every  day  find  hundreds  and  sometimes 
thousands,  who  would  listen  to  his  instruction,  while  in 
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most  of  our  vacant  parishes  he  would  lind  it  difficult  to  col- 
lect one  hundred,  so  often  as  one  day  in  a  week. 

Nor  is  this  all.  For  most,  if  not  all  the  congregations,, 
which  are  disposed  to  unite  and  exert  themselves,  can  ob- 
tain the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  consequently,  wherever 
they  are  able,  and  yet  do  not  exert  themselves,  and  obtain 
spiritual  teachers,  they  virtually  reject  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  and  thus  judge  themselves  unworthy  of 
eternal  life.  As  to  domestic  missions,  it  is  presumed, 
that  missionary  societies  have  found  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  preachers,  on  whom  to  expend  all  the  revenues  which 
they  could  command. 

When  all  these  things  are  considered,  the  objection  sure- 
ly is  altogether  without  foundation. 

5.  It  is  said,  "  that  the  prospect  of  success  among  the 
heathen  is  so  small  and  uncertain,  that  missionaries  would 
do  more  good  at  home,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  leave 
this  country." 

It  has  been  shewn,  that  God  requires  his  churches  to  ex- 
ert themselves  for  the  universal  spread  of  the  gospel.  Since 
God  commands  the  churches  to  do  this,  it  is  enough. 
Their  business  is  to  obey,  and  leave  it  with  God  to  grant 
such  a  measure  of  success  as  lie  may  judge  wisest  and 
best. 

But  suppose  we  were  to  inquire  for  the  greatest  pro- 
bability of  usefulness,  would  not  the  scale  turn  in  favour  of 
foreign  missions  ? 

The  language  of  the  infidel,  which  has  been  repeated, 
shows  one  of  the  principal  reasons,  why  impenitent  sin- 
ners rest  so  securely  in  their  iniquities.  They  think  that 
the  inactiviy  of  professing  Christians  and  their  apparent  in- 
difference towards  their  perishing  fellow  men,  is  a  proof 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  discriminating  grace,  and 
therefore  they  need  not  be  alarmed  for  their  souls.  Such 
being  the  case,  were  the  churches  to  arise  in  the  zeal  of  the 
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apostolic  age,  and  send  out  the  messengers  of  glad  tidings 
through  the  nations,  would  not  these  exertions  be  follow- 
ed with  greater  good  at  home,  than  if  such  efforts  \vere  not 
made,  and  those  messengers  of  life  remained  quietly  in  our 
country  ? 

When  England  had  sent  out  more  than  forty  missiona- 
ries to  the  heathen,  this  very  event,  awakened  in  their 
churches  that  active  zeal,  which  more  thoroughly  furnish- 
ed with  labourers,  their  missionary  ground,  at  home,  than 
was  ever  the  case  before  :  and  why  should  not  the  same 
causes  produce  the  same  effects,  in  this  country "?  "  The 
liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat,  and  he  that  watereth  shall 
be  watered." 

But  is  this  tue  only  revenue  of  good  which  we  are  to  ex- 
pect from  foreign  missions  ? 

Do  not  the  prophecies  of  the  latter  day  of  glory,  and 
the  present  aspect  of  the  world,  encourage  the  belief,  that 
missions  directed  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  will  be  attend- 
ed with  happy  success  ?  God  has  already  very  highly 
prospered  missionary  societies.  He  has  wonderfully  pro- 
tected missionaries,  who  have  gone  forth  amidst  hardships 
and  dangers,  and  given  them  great  success.  The  bible 
has  been  printed  in  numerous  languages  and  sent  to  mil- 
lions of  the  heathen.  The  Holy  Ghost  has  descended 
from  heaven  ;  churches  have  been  established  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  many  precious  souls  have  been 
savingly  redeemed  from  the  horrors  of  pagan  darkness,  and 
brought  into  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel.  Thousands, 
who  a  few  years  ago,  were  worshipping  devils  with  the 
grossest  impiety,  are  now  shouting  the  praises  of  redeem- 
ing love. 

Hence  it  appears,  that,  in  whatever  point  of  view  we 
consider  the  objection,  it  is  utterly  without  foundation. 

I  have  now  very  briefly  considered  the  principal  ob- 
jections to  a  foreign  mission.  Since  all  their  objections 
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are  so  entirely  groundless,  they  certainly  furnish  very 
strong,  though  indirect  reasons,  why  missionaries  should 
go  from  this  country.  When  to  this,  we  add  those  direct 
reasons,  which  were  first  considered,  who  can  hut  ac- 
knowledge that  missionaries  ought,  without  dalay,  to  he 
sent  from  the  American  churches  to  the  heathen  ? 

II.  I  now  proceed  to  the  second  proposition,  which  was, 
to  consider  some  of  the  reasons  why  missionaries  ought  to 
go  to  the  east,  rather  than  the  west.  By  the  east,  I  here 
principally  mean  the  extensive  and  populous  empires  of 
Asia,  though  some  of  the  following  remarks  would  apply, 
with  equal  force  to  Africa,  and  the  eastern  islands. 

By  the  west,  I  mean  the  various  tribes  of  Indians,  who 
are  scattered  to  the  west  of  the  United  States. 

The  savages  on  our  frontiers  have  been  so  fatally  cor- 
rupted by  their  intercourse  with  the  whites,  and  so  invete- 
rately  prejudiced  against  the  Christian  name,  that,  for  the 
present,  it  seems  almost  in  vain  to  attempt  to  evangelize 
them.  Hence  in  establishing  a  mission  to  the  west,  with 
the  prospect  of  any  immediate  success,  it  is  necessary  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  Indian  tribes,  who  have 
not  been  thus  fortified  against  Christianity,  by  the  unrigh- 
teous conduct  of  the  whites.  In  executing  such  a  mission, 
the  Indians  must  be  fed  and  clothed,  instructed  and  as- 
sisted in  agriculture,  or  they  cannot  lay  aside  their  hunting 
to  receive  regular  instruction. 

But  this  would  be  attended  with  far  greater  expense, 
than  a  mission  to  the  east,  where  the  natives  could  not 
only  support  themselves,  but  at  a  very  moderate  price  fur- 
nish the  missionaries  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Here 
then  is  one  argument  in  favour  of  the  east. 

Such  is  the  debased  and  savasr.  state  of  all  the  Indian 
tribes,  that  a  mission  among  them,  would  be  most  obvi- 
ously attended  with  greater  hardships,  trials  and  suffer- 
ings, than  a  mission  to  the  civilized  empires  of  the  east. 
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Therefore,  allowing  the  prospect  of  usefulness  to  be  equal- 
ly great  in  both  directions,  we  should  here  find  a  second 
argument,  in  favour  of  the  east. 

In  the  west  there  are  no  written  languages,  and  those 
spoken  by  the  tribes,  are  extremely  imperfect  and  broken, 
and  there  are  no  books  to  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  them. 
But  in  the  east  the  languages,  many  of  them  at  least,  are 
highly  improved ;  and  the  books,  w  hich  have  been  publish- 
ed by  learned  men  in  that  quarter,  furnish  great  facilities  for 
the  acquisition  of  those  languages.  Hence  the  languages 
of  the  east  may  be  obtained  with  far  less  expense  of  time, 
labour  and  money,  than  the  languages  of  the  west.  Here 
is  a  third  argument  in  favour  of  the  east. 

In  the  west,  when  a  language  is  with  great  difficulty 
obtained,  it  is  spoken  by  a  few  hundreds  only,  and  those 
few  are  in  such  a  roving  and  starving  condition,  that  they 
cannot  receive  regular  instruction. 

But  in  the  east,  the  same  language,  which  may  easily 
be  obtained,  is  spoken  by  many  millions,  who  are  seated 
in  a  land  of  plenty,  and  have  abundant  leisure  for  hearing 
the  gospel.  Here  is  a  fourth  argument  in  favour  of  the 
east. 

While  on  the  most  liberal  calculation,  there  are  but  a 
very  few  millions  to  the  west  of  us,  there  are  in  the  east, 
more  than  jive  hundred  millions,  who  are  perishing  for 
lack  of  vision.  How  immense  the  difference  here  ?  And 
ought  not  the  principal  exertions  to  be  directed  towards 
the  principal  mass  of  souls  ? 

Could  a  man  know  that  inevitable  ruin  was  coining  up- 
on a  kingdom,  would  he  not  haste  to  the  capital,  and  lift 
up  his  warning  voice  among  the  multitude,  rather  than 
bend  his  course  to  a  few  depopulated  villages  ? 

5.  Missionaries  ought  to  go  to  the  east,  because,  there 
Providence  seems  to  iiave  set  an  open  door,  rather  than 
in  the  icest . 


The  attempts,  which  have  been  macle  to  evangelize  our 
Indians,  have  proved  in  a  great  measure  abortive.  Obsta- 
cles have  been  so  manifold,  and  the  success  of  past  efforts 
so  discouraging,  that  some  good  men  have  sat  down  in 
despair ;  supposing  that  those  miserable  pagans  were  giv- 
en up  of  God,  and  devoted  to  utter  destruction. 

Snt  this  is  a  desperate  conclusion.  Surely  they  have 
souls,  as  precious  as  ours ;  they  too  are  in  a  world  of  hope, 
and  our  hearts  ought  to  groan  over  them,  and  our  hands  be 
stretched  out  for  their  deliverance.  Some  blessed  fruits 
have  attended  former  efforts ;  therefore,  instead  of  anathe- 
matizing these  offspring  of  God,  we  ought  to  hope  and  pray, 
that  soon  some  more  perfect  and  extensive  system  of  ope- 
ration may  be  devised,  and  that  some  more  adequate  exer- 
tion may  be  made  for  the  salvation  of  these  American  pa- 
gans. While  so  many  obstacles  crowd  to  our  view  in  the 
west,  there  are  the  greatest  encouragements  in  the  east. 

The  Lord  has  sent  from  Europe  many  learned  and  ac- 
tive men,  who  have  gone  into  the  east,  and  cleared  out  the 
avenues,  which  lead  to  the  depositories  of  Asiatic  litera- 
ture and  religion ;  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  missionary 
to  know  of  the  science,  the  religion,  the,  modes,  the  customs, 
and  the  laws  of  the  natives,  may  now  be  obtained  with 
great  facility.  In  addition  to  this,  the  scriptures  are  al- 
ready printed  in  various  languages,  and  scattered  among 
thousands,  who  never  heard  of  them  before,  and  the  most 
of  whom  have  now  no  teacher  to  tell  them  what  this  new 
doctrine  is. 

When  we  further  consider  the  saving  fruits  of  mission- 
ary exertions,  in  the  east,  is  it  not  obvious  that  there  is  the 
great  theatre  for  present  action  ?  O  lift  up  your  eyes  and 
look  upon  those  distant,  those  crowded  fields  ;  are  they 
not  already  white  to  harvest  ?  Do  you  not  hear  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  summoning  all  to  help  forward  the  great, 
the  blessed  work  ? 


The  narrow  eompass  of  a  single  discourse,  will  not  al- 
low me  to  enlarge,  nor  is  it  thought  necessary.  From  what 
has  been  said,  is  it  not  obvious  in  the  first  place,  that  mis- 
sionaries ought  to  go  from  this  country  to  the  heathen  ? 

1.  Because  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christian  churches  to 
exert  themselves  for  the  universal  spread  of  the  gospel. 

2.  Because  God  has  bestowed  preeminent  blessings  up- 
on the  American  churches,  and  thereby  laid  them  under 
peculiar  obligations  to  engage  in  the  great  work. 

3.  Because  pious  youth  may  here  be  educated  for  the 
ministry,  with  greater  convenience  and  facility,  than  in 
any  other  country. 

4.  Because  the  objections,  which  are  urged,  rest  on  a 
false  foundation,  and,  upon  investigation,  do  severely  re- 
prove the  churches  for  so  long  neglecting  earnestly  to  en- 
gage in  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel. 

In  the  second  place,  is  it  not  obvious,  that  missionaries 
ought  to  go  to  the  east  rather  than  to  the  west  ? 

1.  Because  a  mission  to  the  icest,  on  a  plan  promising 
success,  would  be  attended  with  greater  expense,  than  a 
mission  to  the  east. 

2.  Because,  from  the  situation  of  the  Indian  tribes,  a 
mission  among  them  would  be  attended  with  greater  perils 
and  sufferings  than  a  mission  to  the  east. 

3.  Because  the  acquisition  of  the  language  would  re- 
quire a  greater  expense  of  lime  and  labour  in  the  west, 
than  in  the  east. 

4.  Because  in  the  west,  when  the  language  is  obtained, 
it  is  spoken  by  a  few  hundreds  only,  wrho  are  in  no  situ- 
ation to  receive  necessary  instruction,  while  in  the  east 
the  same  language  is  spoken  by  many  millions,  who  have 
every  advantage  for  attending  to  the  gospel.     And, 

5.  Because  in  the  east,  Providence  seems  to  have  set  an 
open  door  rather  than  in  the  west 


These  several  particulars  it  is  believed  have  all  been 
demonstrated.  And  do  they  not  compel  us  to  acknowledge, 
that  missionaries  ought  to  go  from  the  American  churches 
to  the  heathen,  and  that  they  ought  to  go  to  the  east  rather 
than  to  the  west. 

If  what  has  been  said  be  correct,  are  we  not  constrain- 
ed to  say,  that  pious  young  men  in  this  country  are  greatly 
in  fault  for  not  more  generally  exerting  themselves,  in 
preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  also,  those  individuals, 
who  might  educate  such  youth,  without  embarrassing  their 
fortune,  are  equally  criminal  in  not  doing  it  ? 

Must  we  not  at  the  same  time  admit  that  the  churches 
ought,  without  delay,  to  exert  themselves  for  the  same  ob- 
ject ;  also  that  a  great  portion  of  the  young  men,  who  are 
now  entering  the  ministry,  ought  to  set  their  hearts  and 
their  faces  towards  the  heathen  ? 

When  it  is  once  decided,  that  the  American  churches 
ought  immediately  to  send  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  will 
any  one  withhold  his  exertions  ?  motive  to  action  cannot 
be  wanting ;  does  not  Jehovah  command  ?  Here  is  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  infinite  Majesty  to  awaken  our  feel- 
ings. Does  the  Saviour  of  sinners  call  ?  There  is  all 
that  redeeming  love  combines  to  constrain  us  to  action. 

Is  it  proposed  to  send  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ 
to  the  heathen  ?  There  is  every  thing,  which  can  bring 
happiness  to  man  and  glory  to  God,  to  invigorate  our  ex- 
ertions. 

Is  it  proposed  to  diffuse  the  transforming  blessings  of 
the  gospel  among  the  degraded  pagans,  who  are  ingulphed 
in  all  the  horrors  of  bloody  rites  and  superstition  ?  There 
is  every  thing  that  can  excite  compassion  for  the  miserable, 
to  quicken  our  efforts. 

Is  it  proposed  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  pardoning 
mercy  to  those  multitudes  of  immortal  souls,  whom  we 
must  shortly  meet  at  the  tribunal  of  Christ  to  be  judged 


for  ETERNITY  ?     There  is  all  that  the  universe  can  pre- 
sent to  inflame  our  zeal,  and  give  energy  to  our  action. 

[NoTE.  Tlie  folloicing  part  was  not  delivered  in  the 
Tabernacle,  but  it  is  supposed  that  Mr.  Hall  de- 
livered it  in  his  native  place.'] 

While  our  duty  is  most  plain,  and  the  motives  to  action 
are  the  most  powerful,  will  any  one  ask,  who  must  act  ? 
The  answer  is  at  hand.  All,  all  may  and  ought  to  strive, 
and  continue  to  strive,  as  God  shall  enable  them,  until  the 
gospel  of  Christ  is  preached  to  every  creature.  There  is 
no  one,  who  may  not  do  something  in  aid  of  this  blessed 
work ;  if  the  sphere,  in  which  he  is  destined  to  move,  for- 
bid all  other  exertions,  he  can  converse  and  he  can  pray. 
And  who  can  estimate  the  good,  which  this  may  effect  ? 
with  this  view  of  the  subject  I  am  compelled  to  think  it 
my  duty,  should  God  grant  the  indulgence,  to  bid  farewell 
to  ray  father's  house,  and  my  native  country,  and  go  with 
my  brethren  to  a  land  of  pagans,  there  to  consume  my 
strength,  fill  up  my  days,  and  lay  down  my  bones.  I  am 
as  unworthy  to  be  employed  in  this  great  work,  as  I  am 
unable  to  complete  the  whole  by  my  own  powerless  arm. 
Surely  the  treasures  of  the  gospel  are  committed  to  such 
poor  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power 
thereof  may  appear  to  be  all  of  God,  and  not  of  man. 

Should  God  grant  our  wishes,  and  place  us  amidst  some 
pagan  nation,  do,  we  beseech  you,  pray  for  us.  All  ye 
who  know  how  to  lift  up  the  voice  of  supplication  before 
the  throne  of  grace,  O  never  forget  to  implore  the  spirit 
of  God  upon  us,  most  needy  creatures.  This  will  cost 
you  nothing  but  what  will  enrich  your  own  souls,  while  it 
may  bring  strength  to  our  hands,  comfort  to  our  hearts, 
and  success  to  our  labour. 


beloved  hearers: — Let  us  nil  receive  the  word  of 
exhortation.  Our  life  is  but  a  vapour — what  we  do  for 
our  souls  or  for  Zion  must  be  speedily  done. 

O  !  then  let  us  arise,  shake  off  our  sloth — come  out  from 
the  pollutions  of  the  world.  Buckle  on  the  whole  armour 
of  God — rest  all  our  hopes  on  Christ — consecrate  all  to 
him,  and  constantly  strive  for  the  promotion  of  his  glory  in 
the  enlargement  of  Zion. 

Let  such  be  our  lives,  and  we  shall  all  be  prepared,  after 
a  few  more  weary  days,  to  ascend  from  this  world  of  sin 
and  sorrow,  to  a  world  of  holiness  and  rest,  there  to  dwell 
with  all  the  redeemed  from  among  men,  and  all  the  shining 
ranks  of  holy  angels,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  the  Lamb 
forever.  AMEN. 
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Darners,  November  20rt,   1837. 
Ret.  HARRISON  G.  PARK: 

Dear  Sir, 

Th«  undersigned,  have  been  appointed  a  committee  of  your  Church  and  Congre- 
gation, to  express  to  you  the  great  interest  and  satisfaction  derived  from  hearing  "your 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  Kev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  COWLES  ;  and  they  are  directed  to  com- 
municate to  you  the  request  that  you  will  furnish  a  copy  of  the  Sermon  for  publica- 
tion, as  soon  as  your  convenience  will  permit. 

In  the  hope  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  comply  with  this  request,  and  that  thus  may 
be  extended  to  others  the  information  and  instruction  imparted  to  us,  we  remain, 

With  respect  and  affection,  yours, 

JONATHAN  W.   OSBORN,  "J 
THORNDIKE   PROCTOR,      \.   Committee. 
SAMUEL   WILSON,  I 


SERMON. 


PSALM  xii— 1. 

HELP,  LORD;  FOR  THE  GODLY  MAN  CEASETH  ;  FOR  THE  FAITHFUL  FAIL  FROM 
AMONG  THE  CHILDREN  OF  MEN. 

THERE  are  seasons,  at  which,  mankind,  with  the 
deepest  interest,  look  to  God  for  help.     When  over- 
taken by  calamity,  from  which  human  strength  is  inade- 
quate to  deliver,  or  when  overwhelmed  with  anguish 
which  human  sympathy  cannot  assuage,  the  mind  irre- 
sistibly looks  to  God  for  the  raising  of  his  everlasting 
Arm  which  giveth  safety  and  for  the  display  of  his 
bounteous  grace  which  giveth  peace.     Likewise,  when 
the  community  is  invaded  with  evils  which  threaten  the 
destruction  of  its  virtue  and  religion,  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  dreadful  consequences  of  wide  spread  vice 
and  impiety,  which  human  power  cannot  resist,  the 
heart,  strong  in  love  for  the  highest  temporal  and  spir- 
itual interest  of  mankind,  sends  up  the  prayer  to  heaven 
that  Jehovah  would  interpose  and  save  from  earthly 
and  eternal  ruin.     When  iniquity  thus  comes  in  like  a 
flood,   and  any,  among  the  few  who  are  engaged  in 
raising  standards  against  it,  are  cut  down  in  death ; 
they  who  survive,  feeling  themselves  stricken  of  God 
and  afflicted,  and  fearing  that  the  dreadful  waters  may 
move  on,  and  engulph  all  the  people,  do  most  emphati- 


cally  break  forth,  "  Help  Lord ;  for  the  godly  man 
ceaseth,  for  the  faithful  fail  from  among  the  children 
of  men." 

In  this  condition  was  David  when  the  Psalm  contain- 
ing the  text  was  composed.  It  was  towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Saul,  when  wickedness  had  risen  to  a 
fearful  height  among  the  people  under  the  sanction  of 
his  authority  and  example.  But  a  few  were  then  dis- 
posed to  stem  the  mighty  torrent  and  even  among  these 
the  messenger  from  the  grave  did  enter,  and  remove 
into  the  eternal  world  some  who  were  singularly  useful 
in  the  warfare  with  sin.  In  these  circumstances ;  with 
a  heart  saddened,  not  more  by  the  rapid  progress  inquity 
had  already  made,  than  by  the  fear  that  its  desolating 
march  was  yet  to  be  continued  ;  as  one  and  another, 
who  had  laboured  with  him  in  the  construction  of  bar- 
riers to  its  advance,  were  called  away  from  these  efforts 
into  the  eternal  world,  the  pious  David  exclaimed, 
"  Help,  Lord ;  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth ;  for  the 
faithful  Jail  from  among  the  children  of  men." 

How  suitable  these  words  to  the  design  of  the  pres- 
ent discourse,  which  is  to  pay  a  tribute  of  affectionate 
respect  to  the  memory  of  two  among  the  Israel  of  God, 
who  long  occupied  a  conspicuous  station  in  this  church 
and  congregation  ;  the  one,  going  in  and  out  before 
you  in  the  sacerdotal  office,  as  an  angel  of  light,  and  the 
other  following  after  as  his  gifted  companion  and  coun- 
sellor !  "  Lovely  and  pleasant,  were  they  in  their 
lives  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided."* 
They  fell,  when  none  could  be  well  spared  from  the 
great  work  in  which  they  were  truly  efficient ;  and  at 

*  See  note  A. 


their  fall  no  other  feelings  can  properly  be  with  us  but 
such  as  are  expressed  in  our  text,  "  Help  Lord  for  the 
godly  man  ceaseth,  for  the  faithful  fail  from  among 
the  children  of  men." 

In  discoursing  from  these  words,  my  object  is  to 
illustrate 

I.  The  worth  of  the  godly,  and 

II.  That  their  death  is  an  incentive  to  prayer  for 
divine  help. 

There  is  great  worth  in  the  godly.  Could  it  be  set 
forth  in  no  other  language  of  scripture,  than  what  fell 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus  when  he  said  of  the  godly,  Ye  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,  their 
worth  would  have  a  greatness  about  it  unequalled  in 
all  other  classes  of  the  community.  In  the  halls  of 
science,  in  the  chambers  of  legislation,  there  is  worth  ; 
but  it  neither  equals  nor  approaches  that  which  adorns 
those,  whose  great  object  of  love  is  their  God,  and 
whose  great  business  of  life  is  his  glory.  Their  worth 
in  the  view  of  our  Saviour  is  lost  in  all  other  excellence  ; 
for  they  are  "the  light  of  the  wo  i  Id;"  they  are  "the 
salt  of  the  earth." 

In  illustrating  more  particularly  their  worth,  I  re- 
mark—  A  ' 

In  the  first  place.  The  godly  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  divine  character.  The  excellence  of  this  great 
Being  transcends  all  conception.  "  Who  by  searching 
can  find  out  God ;  who  can  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
perfection  ?"  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  or  wherever 
we  direct  our  minds,  we  meet  with  this  excellence.  It 
appears  throughout  our  earth  in  its  wondrous  fabric 
and  throughout  heaven  in  its  complete  constitution  for 


perfect  happiness.  It  appears  in  all  the  government  of 
God,  whether  of  reward  or  punishment,  of  promise  or 
threatening ;  and  it  has  wonderful  manifestation  in  the 
sacrifice  God  made  of  his  only  begotten  and  well 
beloved  Son,  that  "  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  might 
not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life."  To  God,  both 
for  his  inherent  and  external  excellence,  the  love  of  the 
godly  rises  in  its  fullest  strength.  They  love  Him  for 
what  He  is  and  for  what  He  does ;  and  their  aim  is  to 
be  holy  like  their  God  and  active  like  Him  in  benevo- 
lent effort.  Hence  came  the  appellative  godly  by 
which  they  are  known  ;  and  hence,  in  their  desire  to  be 
like  God,  both  in  heart  and  conduct,  appears  their  great 
worth. 

Secondly.  The  godly  have  a  deep  interest  in  the 
highest  temporal  and  eternal  good  of  mankind.  They 
have  no  fellowship  with  that  sensibility  which  is  alive 
to  no  other  good  but  that  which  ends  in  self,  and  they 
are  strangers  to  that  feeling  which  confines  the  eye 
within  the  horizon  of  this  lower  world.  The  heart  of 
the  godly  is  broad ;  and  as  a  multitude  is  of  more  value 
than  an  individual,  they  gather  into  their  bosoms  a  world 
and  wrap  in  their  affections  a  race  of  immortal  beings. 
They  feel  for  men,  now,  in  their  walk  upon  the  varied 
path  of  earth.  In  its  pleasantness  with  the  light  of 
prosperity,  they  rejoice  ;  and,  when  it  is  overcast  with 
clouds,  they  mourn.  But  this  earthly  interest,  the  godly, 
by  no  means,  regard  as  man's  chief  concern,  and  so 
their  sympathies  are  not  exhausted  on  the  human  condi- 
tion as  it  rises  during  threescore  years  and  ten.  They 
look  where  man  is  introduced  when  these  years  are  passed, 
and  for  him  in  a  state,  for  which  his  powers  were  fash- 


ioned,  are  their  desires  strong  that  he  may  be  happy, 
even  with  the  pleasures  which  flow  forevermore  at  God's 
right  hand.  In  this  interest  for  man,  which  fulfils  the 
divine  law,  "thou  shah  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  the 
godly  exhibit  worth  that  is  not  of  this  world.  It  bears 
affinity  to  that  which  is  with  the  great  Being  they  de- 
sire to  follow,  who,  in  His  compassionate  feelings,  takes 
in  a  ivorld  lying  in  wickedness.  The  worth  of  the 
godly,  however,  consists  not  only  in  the  desire  for  uni- 
versal good.  It  is  seen  in  action.  Hence 

Thirdly.  The  worth  of  the  godly  appears  in  their  ac- 
tivity in  the  invention  and  execution  of  means  of  good. 
Some  means  of  this  description  have  long  existed.  The 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  holy  Sabbath,  the  sacred  ministry, 
are  such ;  and  who  are  the  most  active,  that  the  beings 
for  whose  use  these  were  established,  may  be  the  better 
for  their  existence  ?  Wherever  the  Bible  and  the  Sab- 
bath and  the  ministry  have  their  appropriate  influence 
on  the  heart ;  there  is  the  happiest  state  on  earth  and 
there  is  a  preparation  for  the  highest  happiness  in  hea- 
ven. Wherever,  on  the  other  hand,  these  means  are 
unknown,  human  nature  appears  in  its  wildest  deformity 
and  in  its  most  loathsome  character.  The  heathen 
world  makes  known  the  temporal  condition  of  mankind, 
unblessed  with  the  means  of  grace  ;  and  portions  of 
Christian  lands  where  these  means  are  neglected,  in  the 
ignorance,  sordidness  and  licentiousness  of  the  people, 
demonstrate  the  subserviency  of  the  Gospel  to  the  best 
interest  of  men.  Now  who  are  the  most  active  in 
bringing  men  under  the  influence  so  favorable  to  their 
highest  good  ?  Who  are  the  most  active  in  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
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ministry?  The  godly.  Who  endeavor  to  have  the 
highest  effects  wrought  upon  the  soul,  which  it  is  in 
power  of  these  means  to  work,  even  its  s a  notification 
for  heaven  ?  The  godly.  They  seek  out  their  fellow 
beings,  on  whom  divine  truth  has  had  no  hallowed  pow- 
er, and,  by  argument,  expostulation  and  entreaty,  endeav- 
or to  bring  them  under  its  influence,  that  they  may  be- 
come wise  to  eternal  life.  The  godly  commend  the' 
truth  to  the  sinner,  press  it  on  his  heart,  and  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  often  has  free  course 
and  is  glorified  in  salvation.  Such  good  is  accomplished 
in  countries  which  have  long  been  warmed  with  the  rays 
of  the  Sun  of  righteousness.  There  are,  however,  a 
vast  number  of  human  beings  who  are  living  where  this 
glorious  Sun  never  rose,  and  are  in  darkness  and  in 
"  the  region  and  shadow  of  death."  Whose  sympathy 
is  awakened  by  their  condition  and  whose  hand  is  ex- 
tended for  their  relief  ?  It  is  that  of  the  godly.  With 
them  originated  the  plan  of  missions  by  which  the  glad 
tidings  of  eternal  life  are  on  their  course  to  every  crea- 
ture. With  them  originated  all  the  other  plans  which 
are  in  most  successful  operation  in  the  great  work  of 
human  salvation.  The  facilities  for  the  extended  circu- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  the  godly  devised.  The  enter- 
prise by  which  the  ministers  of  the  blessed  Jesus  are 
greatly  increased,  the  go  dip  established.  The  simple, 
yet  efficacious  way  of  scattering  the  bread  of  life  in  the 
form  of  tracts,  was  suggested  and  matured  by  the  godly. 
All  that  is  now  doing,  or  that  ever  has  been  done  by 
man,  to  bring  human  beings  under  the  influence  best 
suited  to  their  highest  happiness  on  earth  and  absolutely 
essential  to  their  admission  into  heaven,  is  the  work  of 


the  godly.  There  is  a  feeling  in  the  godly  which  is  ev- 
er touched  by  woe,  and  which  is  ever  excited  by  the 
means  appropriate  to  its  removal.  By  this  blessed  sus- 
ceptibility are  they  urged  to  continuous  action,  to  be  in- 
strumental in  bringing  mankind  into  those  circumstan- 
ces, the  most  conducive  to  their  happiness.  No  sacrifice 
which  such  a  work  requires  is  withheld.  Ease  is  no- 
thing ;  property  is  nothing ;  the  pleasures  of  home,  of 
friends,  of  country  are  nothing,  when  the  relief  of  man- 
kind from  sin,  requires  their  sacrifice.  All  are  freely 
given  up  for  Christ  and  the  soul,  in  accordance  with  the 
fondest  desire  of  the  godly  to  spend  and  be  spent  in 
devising  and  executing  means  of  good  among  men. 

Fourthly.     The  worth  of  the  godly  appears  in  the 
great  good  accomplished  by  God  for  their  sake.     As  all 
the  means  of  human  prosperity  and  enjoyment  are  with 
God,  it  is  a  cause  of  great  congratulation,  that,  for  the 
sake  of  any,   in  a  rebellious  and  wicked  race,   He  is 
inclined  to  draw  around  all  in  ways  of  love  and  deliv- 
erance.    That  He  is  thus  disposed,  appears  from  the  in- 
terest, He  takes  in  the  godly.     He  says  "To  this  man, 
will  I  look,  even  to  him  that  is  poor,  and  of  a  contrite 
spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my  word."     To  the  same  effect 
speaks  Christ,  "  If  a  man  love  me  he  will  keep  my 
words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come 
unto  him  and  make  our  abode  with  him."    Having  such 
an  interest  in  the  godly,  the  LORD  is  inclined  to  do  ma- 
ny things  for  their  sake.     This  God  acknowledges,  in 
His  conference  with  Abraham,  in  reference  to  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom.      "  If  1  find  in  Sodom  fifty  right- 
eous within  the  city,  then,  I  will  spare  ALL  the  place  for 
their  sakes."     Subsequently  God  said  "  /  will  not  de- 
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stroy  it  for  ten^s  sake."  In  confirmation  of  the  same 
truth,  that  God  bestows  mercies  from  a  regard  to  the 
godly,  we  have  the  words  of  Christ.  Speaking  of  the 
days  \vhen  there  would  be  terrible  judgments,  our  Sa- 
vior said  "  Except  those  days  should  be  shortened  there 
should  nojleshbe  saved,  but  for  the  ELECT'S  sake,  those 
days  shall  be  shortened."  If,  therefore,  God  be  dispos- 
ed to  avert  destruction  from  a  large  city  containing  very 
many  souls,  for  the  sake  of  ten  godly  individuals,  and 
if  the  days  of  direful  scourge  are  decreased,  that  some 
flesh  might  live,  from  a  regard  to  the  godly,  are  they 
not  of  great  worth  ?  Because  of  their  influence  in  this 
behalf,  Christ  styles  them  "  the  salt  oj  the  earth,"  or 
the  means  of  inducing  God  to  preserve  those  restraints  ov- 
er the  human  heart,  by  which  mankind  might  be  prevent- 
ed from  becoming  a  prey  to  their  desperate  wickedness. 
Such  is  the  regard  God  has  for  holiness,  that,  for  the 
sake  of  the  little  He  discerns  in  the  godly,  He  bears 
with  a  whole  nation,  and  forbears  visiting  upon  them 
the  reward  of  their  iniquities.  For  the  same  reason, 
does  He  hear  the  prayers  of  the  godly.  "  Heforgetteih 
not  the  cry  of  the  humble."  "The  righteous  cry  and 
the  Lord  heareth."  "  The  fervent,  effectual  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  availeth  much."  Accordingly  the  Scrip- 
tures present  us  with  many  instances  of  great  good,  ef- 
fected through  prayer  which  the  godly  offered,  whose 
characters  are  written  on  the  sacred  page.  Neither 
have  these  alone  been  successful  at  the  Throne  of  Grace. 
In  every  age  of  the  world  has  the  humble  and  contrite 
heart  secured  the  attention  of  God.  The  godly  are  as 
precious  to  the  Lord  now,  as  ever  they  were.  "  The 
fervent,  effectual  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  "  NOW 
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"  availeth  much"  As  God  has  for  the  sake  of  the  godly 
conferred  wondrous  benefits  on  men,  so  from  his  love, 
which  never  changes,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  He 
ever  will,  for  the  sake  of  the  godly,  shew  favor  to  the 
world. 

Having  illustrated  wherein  consists  the  worth  of  the 
godly,  f  proceed  to  shew 

II.  That  their  death  is  an  incentive  to  prayer  for 
divine  help.  This  may  appear,  in  considering 

First.  That  the  same  work  is  to  be  performed  as 
when  the  godly  were  alive.  The  means  lor  promoting 
the  divine  glory  remain  unchanged,  amidst  all  the  fluctu- 
ations of  human  life.  These  must  be  employed,  wheth- 
er there  be  a  less  or  a  larger  number  of  the  godly  to  en- 
gage in  the  service.  To  this  glory  it  is  essential  that 
men,  every  where  be  taught  of  God,  as  the  Scriptures 
are  universally  circulated,  and  their  great  doctrines  every 
where  preached.  It  is  necessary,  too,  that  these  truths 
be  commended  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  not  only  in 
the  great  congregation,  but  where  there  is  no  eye  upon 
the  impenitent,  but  that  of  the  godly  and  the  Lord.  The 
conversion  of  sinners,  therefore,  is  not  only  the  result  of 
the  labors  of  ministers,  but  of  all  who  have  entered  into 
covenant*  with  God.  They,  unitedly,  are  to  seek  out 
their  fellow  creatures,  amidst  the  refuges  of  lies,  where 
they  hide,  to  avoid  the  overpowering  light  of  truth;  and 
they  are  to  present  their  obligations,  to  set  forth  their 
guilt  and  to  expose  their  danger.  All  this  is  to  be 
done,  or  God  will  not  be  glorified  in  the  salvation  of  men ; 
for  except  the  impenitent  be  particularly  dealt  with,  so 
much  in  love  are  they  with  the  means  of  their  destruc- 
tion, they  will  not  turn  unto  the  Lord  and  live.  Whilst 
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the  godly  thus  act  they  are  to  feel,  that  all  success  is 
with  God ;  and  are  to  accompany  their  efforts  with  fer- 
vent prayer.  In  the  bold,  yet  affectionate  presentation 
of  divine  truth,  united  with  humble  supplication,  is  the 
work  of  man,  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  accomplish- 
ed. This  work  can  be  performed  at  home,  with  com- 
parative ease ;  but  our  own  community  is  not  our  entire 
sphere  of  labor.  The  field,  is  the  world.  Souls  are  as 
valuable  abroad  as  in  our  own  vicinity,  and  it  is  as  im- 
portant that  efforts  be  made  for  the  salvation  of  the  hea- 
then as  for  our  own  relatives  or  acquaintance.  The 
work  of  universal  salvation,  therefore,  requires  the  sa- 
crifice and  the  effort  of  sending  the  gospel  to  the  hea- 
then ;  the  sacrifice  and  the  effort  si  carrying  it,  and  the 
sacrifice  and  the  effort  of  sustaining  the  missions  both 
with  pecuniary  effort  and  fervent  supplication.  All  this, 
at  home  and  abroad,  now  and  ever,  till  the  millennial 
day,  must  be  done,  that  God  be  glorified  and  men  sav- 
ed. Whether  there  be  many  or  few  to  engage  in  this 
great  work,  its  subserviency  to  human  salvation  and  the 
divine  glory  remains  the  same.  When  the  godly  die, 
therefore  ;  those  who  have  long  labored  by  their  prayers 
or  their  preaching  or  their  charities  :  if  there  be  uncon- 
verted sinners,  the  same  ivork  which  they  performed, 
remains  still  to  be  performed.  The  great  truths  of  the 
gospel  are  yet  to  be  preached,  though  the  godly  minis- 
ter lie  low  in  the  earth  or  in  the  sea.  The  attention  of 
the  lovers  of  this  world  is  to  be  drawn  to  divine  truth, 
as  the  faithful  Christian  shall  dwell  on  the  important 
theme  of  the  soul's  salvation ;  and  the  natural  enmity 
of  the  heart  to  God  is  to  be  overcome  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  the  humble  prayer  shall  incline  him  to  the 


heart;  though  the  faithful,  cease,  in  death 
entreat.  The  glad  tidings  of  eternal  life  are 
transported  and  held  up  far  and  wide  over  the  earth, 
though  the  missionary  fall  by  disease ;  or  though  the  faith- 
ful in  extensive  charities,  fail  in  the  ranks  of  the  godly. 
The  death  of  the  godly,  then,  does  not  aught  diminish 
the  work  necessary  to  be  accomplished  before  men  can 
be  saved  and  the  Lord  be  glorified.  It  all  remains,  and 
must  be  performed. 

Secondly.  There  is  less  strength  to  engage  in  this 
ivork  when  any  of  the  godly  die.  The  amount  of 
power  consecrated  to  Christ,  is  ever  decreased  by  the 
death  of  the  godly.  It  is  diminished,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  ability,  God  gave  those  who  have  ceased 
from  their  labors,  to  do  good.  As  the  godly  man  does 
not  live  to  himself  alone,  so  when  he  dies,  a  great  loss 
is  occasioned.  If  he  were  endued  with  remarkable 
wisdom,  this  cannot  longer  advantage  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  the  many  emergencies  in  which  it  is  often  in- 
volved. If  the  godly  were  blessed  with  uncommon  in- 
tellectual strength  and  embellished  with  varied  knowl- 
edge, these  can  no  more  instruct  in  the  pulpit  or  in  any 
of  the  spheres  in  which  the  faithful,  who  have  failed, 
were  accustomed  to  move.  If  the  godly  had  enterprise, 
and,  with  the  smiles  of  heaven,  gathered  great  wealth ; 
at  their  demise  their  contributions  to  the  numerous  de- 
partments of  Christian  benevolence  cease,  and  their 
property  is  possessed  by  others.  If  the  godly  wielded 
uncommon  influence  over  the  community ;  and  did  vice 
quail  before  it  and  impiety  and  impenitence  hide  at  its 
approach  ;  their  death  drieth  up  this  influence  and  the 
wicked  feel  it  no  longer.  As  the  godly  were  accustom- 
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ed  to  pray  most  fervently  and  were  unwilling  to  cease 
without  a  blessing  ;  at  their  death  souls  and  the  cause 
are  deprived  of  their  prayers.  Though  the  cause  be 
thus  affected  ;  though  the  strength  consecrated  to  Christ 
be  diminished,  by  the  failure  through  death  of  any  of 
the  faithful,  the  great  work  of  saving  souls  remains. 
The  gates  of  iniquity  which  are  lifted  up,  must  be  shut 
down,  though  some  who  were  wont  to  labor  here  have 
died — and 

Thirdly.  Without  the  help  of  God  this  work  can- 
not be  performed.  God  requires  that  all  the  strength 
of  his  creatures  be  devoted  to  Him.  They  are  to  love 
Him,  with  all  the  heart,  mind,  soul  and  strength. 
Consequently  all  that  they  do  is  to  be  for  God,  and  all 
which  they  can  do  is  to  be  performed.  This  being  the 
case,  the  death  of  the  godly,  does  not  of  necessity  give 
any  new  field  of  labor  to  those  who  survive.  Neither 
can  it  bring  additional  burden  upon  them ;  for  before 
such  death,  all  was  required,  which  they  had  ability  to 
accomplish.  As,  then,  the  godly  who  survive,  cannot 
act  in  the  places  of  such  as  have  died,  except  by  vacating 
their  own,  so  they  cannot  of  themselves  supply  these 
places.  Such  places  cannot  be  supplied  except  the 
hearts  of  some  sinners  be  changed.  This,  manifestly, 
is  not  the  work  of  man,  but  of  God.  If  therefore,  the 
faithful  appear  to  dispense  eternal  truth  where  the  godly 
man  preached,  who  is  no  more,  the  Lord  must  raise  up 
such  minister.  If  the  field  on  missionary  ground  be 
cultivated,  which  lately  had  the  care  of  one,  whom  the 
king  of  terrors  has  removed,  God  must  raise  up  such 
missionary.  If  the  wisdom  which  is  lost  in  the  death 
of  this  godly  individual  avail  in  another,  God  must 
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raise  him  up.  Or  if  the  monied  strength  which  that 
godly  character  imparted  to  the  cause  of  Christ  be 
continued,  it  will  be,  because  the  Lord  gives  piety  to 
some  other  rich  man  or  wealth  to  some  godly  man.  If 
fervent  prayer  continues  to  ascend,  from  as  many  suppli- 
ants ajter  the  death  of  any  of  the  godly,  the  Almighty  must 
give  to  some,  who  never  before  possessed  it,  the  spirit  of 
prayer  and  supplication.  No  one  else  can  interpose  and 
iill  up  the  ranks  of  the  godly,  as  one  and  another  ceas- 
eth,  but  God.  He  is  able  to  do  this  great  work.  He 
can  raise  up  one  and  another,  to  take  the  places  in  the 
sacramental  host  of  His  elect,  which  have  been  vacated 
by  those  removed  into  eternity,  that  the  mighty  army, 
which  is  marching  from  conquest  to  conquest  in  the 
world,  may  be  with  unbroken  ranks,  and  have  great  suc- 
cess in  coming  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  To  do  all  this — 

Fourthly.  God  is  willing.  The  cause  for  the  fur- 
therance of  which  the  godly  labor,  is  dearer  to  the 
Lord  than  to  any  one  beside.  It  is  that,  for  which  He 
has  given  His  well  beloved  Son  as  a  Sacrifice  ;  that  it 
might  go  on  and  arrive  at  a  glorious  consummation. 
He  needs  no  persuasion  to  an  effectual  interposition,  in 
any  emergency  in  which  this  cause  is  involved  ;  but  He 
is  ever  ready  to  save  it  from  the  shock,  it  may  receive 
irom  the  death  of  the  godly,  or  the  injury  it  may  have 
from  the  violence  of  the  wicked.  For  these  reasons  His 
interposition  is  always  required.  Death  is  no  infrequent 
visiter  among  the  co-workers  with  God,  and  the  ene- 
mies to  the  truth  are  never  silent.  The  willingness, 
therefore,  of  God  to  interpose  for  the  relief  of  His  cause, 
as  it  is  weakened  by  the  death  of  the  godly,  is  appar- 
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cnt,  in  the  quick  supplies  their  places  have  received. 
As  one  has  fallen,  another  has  been  raised  up,  and  thus 
the  number  of  the  godly  has  never  failed  amidst  all  the 
ravages  of  death.  And  when  the  wicked  have  arisen, 

o 

and  made  desperate  attacks  upon  this  cause,  it  has  al- 
ways found  a  Deliverer  in  God.  Such  divine  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  time  of  Moses,  when  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  were  rescued  from  the  persecution  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  cause  of  righteousness  saved,  by  a 
"  stretched  out  arm"  from  the  destruction  their  perse- 
cutors threatened.  The  same  willingness  is  perceived 
in  the  time  of  David,  in  the  victory  over  the  assailants 
of  the  kingdom  of  truth.  "  For  the  oppression  of  the 
poor ',  for  the  sighing  of  the  needy,  now  will  I  arise, 
saith  the  Lord  ;  I  will  set  him  at  safety  from  him  that 
puffeth  at  him."  We  see  the  same  willingness  to  stand 
by  this  cause,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  ;  and  we 
see  it  in  our  own  day,  in  the  signal  displays  of  divine 
power,  when  human  helpers  have  utterly  failed,  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  Gospel  and  the  triumphs  of  the  cross. 
It  was  because  David  felt  God  would  interpose,  that  he 
fled  to  Him,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  enemies  on 
the  one  side,  and  when  death  was  lessening  his  co- 
adjutors on  the  other,  and  cried  "  Help,  Lord ;  for  the 
godly  man  ceaseth,  for  the  faithful  fail  from  among 
the  children  of  men." 

Because,  therefore,  the  cause  in  which  the  godly  la- 
bor is  thus  dear  to  the  Lord,  thereby  making  Him  ready 
to  afford  the  succor  it  requires,  in  consequence  of  the 
wastes  of  death  among  the  godly,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  violence  of  the  wicked  on  thy  other  :  because,  too, 
the  great  work  of  saving  a  world  from  the  consequences 
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of  its  sins,  is  not  aught  diminished  when  any  of  the 
godly  cease ;  the  same  efforts  being  required  after,  as 
before  such  death  :  because  there  is  less  strength  to  en- 
gage in  this  work  after  the  death  of  any  of  the  godly ; 
and  because  there  is  no  power  in  the  faithful  who  sur- 
vive to  add  to  this  strength,  is  not  the  death  of  the 
godly  an  incentive  to  prayer  for  DIVINE  HELP  ?  Plainly 
there  is  no  other  refuge ;  and  God  is  a  present  help  in 
time  of  trouble.  Help,  therefore,  we  will  pray  "  Help, 
Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth.for  the  faithful  fail 
from  among  the  children  of  men.*' 

THE  INFERENCES 

I  submit,  are 

I.  We  can  hence  infer  why  God  often  cuts  down 
the  godly.  When,  to  human  view,  their  services  are 
the  most  valuable  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  the  godly 
are  frequently  removed  from  their  labors  into  the  eternal 
world.  The  reason  of  such  melancholy  dispensation, 
we  infer,  is  to  excite  in  mankind  a  feeling  of  their  de- 
pendence on  God,  and  to  afford  Him  an  opportunity  to 
give  signal  aid  to  the  cause  in  the  extension  of  which, 
in  the  midst  of  their  efforts,  the  godly  have  fallen. 
Whenever  His  people  lose  sight  of  their  weak  and  de- 
pendent condition,  and  fancy  themselves  strong  and  in 
need  of  nothing,  the  Lord  is  not  dilatory  in  his  rebukes. 
As  all  creatures  are  formed,  and  as  all  enterprises  are  to 
be  undertaken,  for  the  advancement  of  the  divine  glory, 
God  is  to  be  supreme  in  all  hearts  and  in  all  conduct. 
This  is  the  position  in  which  He  desires  to  be  placed 
by  all  intelligent  beings ;  as  the  highest  in  their  love 
and  as  the  One  in  whom  they  all  think  and  act.  It  oc- 
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curs,  however,  and  that  with  frequency,  that  such  posi- 
tion is  not  given  to  the  Almighty  God.  It  happens 
that  his  children  often  forget  whence  is  all  their  strength 
and  in  what  manner  all  ends  are  accomplished.  They 
work  and  they  secure  the  wisdom  of  others,  and  yet  do 
not  enthrone  the  Lord  on  the  agency  which  is  employ- 
ed in  His  service.  They  think,  that  if  there  be  some  to 
plant  and  others  to  water,  the  tree  will  grow  and  foliate 
and  blossom  and  bear  abundant  fruit,  not  remembering 
the  increase  must  come  from  God.  Consequently,  of 
the  glorious  MOVER  of  all  the  springs  of  action,  sight  is 
lost  amidst  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  instruments 
which  are  employed ;  and  the  agency  receives  the  honor 
which  alone  belongs  to  the  all  wise  Being,  for  whom 
and  by  whom  it  exists.  On  this  wise  it  is,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  God  frequently  anticipate  success  to  his  cause, 
from  the  fitness  and  power  of  means,  rather  than  from 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God.  Sometimes  they  think 
the  languishment  of  the  cause  of  Christ  would  be  re- 
moved, and  a  community  full  of  dry  bones  be  revived 
and  clothed  with  life  and  vigor,  if  the  services  of  certain 
ministers  could  be  secured.  Sometimes  they  think  the 
world  would  soon  be  disenthralled  from  the  bondage  of 
sin,  and  be  free  in  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  if  all  who 
were  engaged  in  the  great  work,  bore  resemblance  to 
this  and  that  individual,  with  whom,  in  all  their  efforts, 
was  success.  And  because  certain  instruments  are  so 
remarkable,  the  conviction  sometimes  obtains,  the  cause 
wherein  they  are  active,  will  go  on,  if  all  other  agency 
stops.  Was  not  such  the  feeling  when  the  beloved 
CORNELIUS  moved  among  the  churches  in  such  power, 
and  with  such  success  ?  His  fitness  for  the  extended 
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sphere  in  which  he  was  introduced,  all  felt,  was 
remarkably  complete ;  and  were  not  the  American 
churches  anticipating  success  to  the  missionary  cause 
from  his  agency,  rather  than  from  their  prayers  and  the 
divine  blessing  ?  Such,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  the  mel- 
ancholy fact ;  and  as  a  rebuke  to  this  spirit,  was  not 
he  whom  all  loved  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  his  days — 
in  the  height  of  his  usefulness  ?  This  was  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  death  ;  but  the  Churches  were  not  suf- 
ficiently warned  and  profited  by  it.  The  wise,  the  en- 
ergetic WISNER  was  soon  called  and  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  and  complicated  concerns  of  the  American 
Board,  with  the  expectation  that,  what  was  lost  in  the 
one  who  had  ceased,  would  appear  in  the  one  who  had 
been  found ;  and  thus  there  was  leaning  again  on  the 
arm  of  flesh.  So  the  Lord  a  second  time  rebuked,  in 
opening  the  tomb  for  this  eminent  servant  while  he  was 
yet  in  the  meridian  of  age.  Though  success  usually 
attends  the  more  finished  instrumentality,  yet  it  is  God 
who  gives  this  perfection,  and  who  moves  in  all  agency 
employed  in  his  service.  That  He  thus  does,  He 
wishes  his  people  to  feel ;  and  to  acknowledge.  When 
they  do  not;  when  they  disconnect  Him  with  any 
means  ;  when  they  forget  Him  in  any  of  the  instru- 
mentality which  is  successfully  engaged  in  His  cause 
and  think  that  its  perfectness  will  make  it  successful, 
God  will,  sooner  or  later  operate  so  as  to  convince  that 
the  best  of  instruments  are  from  Him  and  are  nothing 
without  Him.  To  produce  such  conviction,  He  fre- 
quently cuts  down  the  godly  when  they  are,  apparently, 
rendering  their  best  services  to  His  cause.  Under  such 
melancholy  dispensations,  the  proper  state  of  feeling  is 
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often  cherished,  and  the  children  of  God  earnestly  cry 
"  Help,  Lord ;  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth ;  for  the 
faithful  Jail  from  among  the  children  of  men."  "Help 
Lord"  is  the  petition  which  ever  ascends  with  the  most 
acceptance,  as  being  always  the  most  appropriate  in  the 
condition  of  mortals,  who  are  of  yesterday  and  know 
nothing. 

When  His  people  are  thus  conscious  of  their  depen- 
dence, under  the  ravages  death  may  have  made  in  their 
number,  they  cry  to  God  for  succor ;  and  He  often  appears 
in  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  His  sovereignty  and  im- 
parts wonderful  effect  to  the  death  of  the  godly.  He 
overrules  such  instances  of  mortality  in  that  manner, 
which  gives  them  in  death  a  more  effective  instrument- 
ality in  his  service  than  they  had  in  life ;  or  than  they 
could  have  had,  had  they  been  permitted  to  act  till  long 
after  the  ordinary  age  of  man.  What  extensive  benefit 
has  been  wrought  for  those  of  our  fellow  beings,  who 
dwell  in  habitations  of  cruelty,  in  the  region  and  shad- 
ow of  death,  by  the  early  removal  of  Mrs.  Newell  and 
Mrs.  Judson !  Of  far  greater  service  has  their  death  been 
to  the  cause  of  Missions,  than  could  their  activity  have 
been,  had  it  continued  through  a  protracted  existence. 
So,  too,  the  death  of  Samuel  J.  Mills  has  done  more 
for  human  liberty,  than  it  were  possible  for  him  to  have 
accomplished,  if  his  zeal  and  wisdom  and  energy  had 
been  put  forth  for  the  enslaved  sons  of  Africa,  for  three- 
score years  and  ten,  or  by  reason  of  strength  four- 
score years.  So,  too,  the  early  departure  of  missiona- 
ries, after  they  have  entered  the  field,  all  ripe  for  the  har- 
vest, in  which,  to  labor  long  and  successfully,  they  have 
endured  hardships,  encountered  dangers,  and  incurred 
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expense,  has  been  overruled  by  the  Lord,  for  greater 
good  to  the  heathen,  than  could  have  been  effected  in 
their  continuance  on  earth.  As  the  godly,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, cease;  the  prayer,  "help  Lord"  goeth  up 
from  the  Israel  of  God,  with  frequency  and  fervor ;  and 
in  answer  thereto,  He  works  in  that  manner,  which 
makes  the  tomb,  or  the  grave,  or  the  sea,  where  the 
godly  rest,  wonderfully  efficacious  in  the  enlargement 
of  His  kingdom. 

II.  The  more  eminent  the  godliness  in  the  individu- 
als who  die,  the  stronger  the  incentive  to  prayer  for  di- 
vine help.  The  greater  the  worth  is  in  life,  the  wider 
becomes  the  breach  in  death  and  consequently  the 
more  necessity  there  is  for  the  divine  interposition.  On 
this  account  must  the  community,  which  has  long  ac- 
knowledged the  worth  of  the  saints  whose  characters 
we  now  consider,  be  inclined  to  exclaim,  "  Help  Lord, 
for  the  godly  man  ceaseth,  for  the  faithful  fail  from 
among  the  children  of  men."  A  great  chasm  has  been 
created  by  their  death  in  the  extensive  circle  of  rela- 
tives, to  whom  they  were  strongly  endeared ;  in  the 
large  train  of  acquaintance,  where  they  were  ever  loved  ; 
and  in  the,  church  of  God  where  they  were  a  burning 
and  a  shining  light.  By  their  death  the  ministry*  of 
reconciliation  is  most  deeply  affected.  But  here,  the 
effects  of  their  demise  do  not  end.  No !  All  the  doors 
in  this  community  turn  mournfully,  through  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  pass  as  they  went  among  the  peo- 
ple of  their  charge,  to  instruct,  to  console  and  to  unite 

*  Whilst  the  servants  of  Christ  weep  for  the  loss  of  this  dear  brother,  the 
breach  in  their  number  increases.  Two  of  his  class-mates  fell  with  him  in  the 
same  month,  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt  of  Amherst,  and  Rev.  Oramel  S.  Hinckley,  Pro- 
fessor in  Oakland  College,  Miss. 
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with  them  in  prayer  to  God  for  the  best  of  blessings 
for  you  and  your  children.  Mourn !  I  know  you  do, 
beloved  friends,  at  this  sad,  heart-rending  dispensation 
of  a  righteous  God  ! — and  yet  is  it  all  bitterness  in  your 
cup  of  sorrow  ?  No  !  Such  a  cup  would  not  be  pre- 
pared for  the  children  of  God.  If  there  be  some  bit- 
terness here,  remember  whence  it  came.  Remember, 
too,  the  Being  who  prepared  this  cup,  can  assist  in  its 
reception,  and  can  make  it,  of  vast  benefit  to  your  souls. 
Where  this  great  being  is  that  you  may  find  Him — you 
all  know — on  the  Throne  of  Grace  ;  and  what  you  are 
to  do  that  He  may  be  found,  ybu  all  know — pray  hum- 
bly and  with  faith,  "  Help  Lord."  Then,  afflicted 
church  and  congregation,  whose  hearts  were  bound  so 
tenderly  to  the  spirits,  which  were  recently  with  you 
in  the  body,  receiving  the  many  free  and  honorable 
manifestations  of  your  love  ;  let  me  urge  you,  in  this 
season  of  your  great  and  common  sorrow,  to  the  source 
where  you  may  gather  means  of  alleviation  and  peace, 
— to  the  source  where  the  awful  chasm  now  existing  in 
your  bosoms,  can  be  filled  with  the  richest  expressions 
of  the  divine  love.  Go,  then  to  Jesus.  If,  when  the 
winds  were  sending  out  their  loudest  blasts,  and  the 
ocean,  being  angry,  was  rising  in  its  heaviest  surge, 
Christ  rode  on  the  tempest  in  his  wave-formed  chariot, 
to  make  them  not  afraid  when  "  whirled  into  the  eddy- 
ing rush  of  waters,"  and  sinking  to  a  watery  grave ; 
can  He  not  draw  near  all,  from  whom  these  loved  ones 
lately  parted  on  land  and  make  them  peaceful  and  hap- 
py as  they  muse  on  what  death  has  done,  and  grieve 
and  weep!  Yes,  and  He  will.  Affliction  like  this 
never  fails  to  interest  that  Heart  which  wept  at  the 
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of  Lazarus.  It  hath  already  been  touched  at  the 
unmeasured  sorrow  that  has  surcharged  all  our  hearts 
by  reason  of  this  dreadful  working  of  the  winds  and  the 
sea  ;  and  now,  ii  the  cry,  "  Help  Lord,"  ascends,  Christ 
will  draw  near,  and  console  and  sanctify,  and  make 
light  come  out  of  all  this  thick  darkness,  and  joy  rise 
from  this  deep  sorrow. 

The  individuals  whose  loss  thus  requires  the  repair- 
ing and  soothing  hand  of  God  need  not  the  pen  of  eu- 
logy. Their  monument  is  the  heart  of  every  one  who 
knew  them;  and  their  praise  is  the  good  they  did 
wherever  they  went.  Nevertheless  it  is  pleasant  to 
dwell  on  their  worth.  It  is  good  to  collect  their  virtues 
and  have  them  in  place  to  look  upon.  This  is  what  I 
purpose  now  to  attempt,  and  in  doing  this,  I  shall  be 
mostly  indebted  to  the  epistle,  containing  their  charac- 
ters which  I  have  read  in  your  hearts  in  the  time  I  have 
been  with  you,  the  correctness  of  which  my  own  late, 
limited  acquaintance  with  the  departed  permits  me  to 
confirm. 

The  parentage  of  these  friends  is  truly  respectable. 
The  one,  your  late  Pastor,  was  the  third  son  of  THEO- 
DORE and  MARGARET  COWLES,  and  was  born  in  the 
north  village  of  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  March,  A.  D.  1798.  Of  him  in  childhood,  one 
who  knew  him  well  writes,  "  he  possessed  a  firm  and 
vigorous  constitution,  capable  of  enduring  exposure  and 
fatigue.  In  the  schools  of  his  native  village  he  main- 
tained a  very  respectable  standing.  An  affectionate 
disposition  and  engaging  manners  secured  to  him  the 
attachment,  not  only,  of  his  fellow  pupils,  but  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  He  enjoyed  the  advantages 
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of  early  and  faithful  religious  instruction  from  his  pious 
Mother,  the  influence  of  which  had  great  effect  upon 
his  subsequent  life."  Upon  the  consecration  of  his 
father  to  Christ,  which  did  not  occur  till  some  years 
after  the  birth  of  this  son,  he  was  devoted  by  his  parents 
to  the  Christian  Ministry.  Accordingly,  with  this  end 
in  view,  though  his  mind  was  not  specially  interested 
in  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  he  was  sent  by  his 
parents  to  Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover,  of  this  State, 
to  prepare  for  College.  He  entered  this  Institution  in 
the  year  1814. 

The  early  attention  of  the  MOTHER  to  the  soul  of 
her  son  procures  for  her  the  respect  and  commendation 
of  all ;  and  the  consecration  of  this  child  by  his  parents 
to  the  great  work  of  preaching  Christ,  is  an  admonition 
to  all  Christians,  to  make  a  similar  consecration  of  their 
sons,  and  the  result  may  encourage  them  to  hope  for  a 
similar  blessing.  Mr.  Cowles  had  not  long  been  at 
the  Academy  before  his  heart  became  subject  to  the 
renewing  influences  oi  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thus  a 
foundation  was  laid  for  preparation  to  become  an  Am- 
bassador of  Jesus.  He  did  not,  however,  make  a 
public  profession  of  religion  until  the  summer  of  1817, 
when  he  united  with  the  Church  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Andover.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he 
entered  the  Freshman  Class  at  Yale  College,  at  which 
Institution  he  was  graduated  with  honor  in  1821.  He 
immediately  after  his  graduation  became  connected 
with  the  Theological  Seminary,  at  Andover,  where  he 
continued  three  years.  Completing  his  theological 
education,  he  left  this  school  of  the  Prophets  as  a  licen- 
tiate in  the  fall  of  1824.  He  then  gave  his  energies 
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to  a  work,  which  had  long  been,  and  which  ever 
continued  to  be,  very  near  his  heart.  I  mean  that  of 
spreading  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  and  continued  an  Agent  about  two 
years  and  a  half.  His  health  becoming  feeble,  he 
resigned  his  office  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1827.  In 
April  following  he  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the 
Second  Church  in  Danvers,  in  which  the  Parish  con- 
cured,  to  settle  with  them  in  the  Gospel  Ministry.  In 
June  he  communicated  his  acceptance  of  your  invita- 
tion. By  reason  of  his  continued  indisposition,  his 
ordination  did  not  occur  till  the  eleventh  day  of  Sep- 
tember. Though  he  came  among  you  under  the  infir- 
mities of  a  constitution,  impaired  by  his  indefatigable 
labors  as  an  Agent  of  the  American  Board,  yet  he  was 
enabled  through  the  kindness  of  God,  to  discharge  very 
acceptably  and  usefully  the  duties  of  his  office  with  but 
a  little  interruption,  till  Sept.  1 835.  The  last  Sabbath 
in  this  month,  he  preached  a  part  of  the  day  and  after 
this,  but  one  Sabbath,  he  was  never  permitted  to  preach 
to  you  again  !  This  occasion  was  the  first  Sabbath  in 
January,  1836.  He  then,  with  a  debilitated  body  and 
tremulous  voice,  preached  his  last  Sermon  from  these 
most  solemn  words,  "  Dust  thou  art  and  unto  dusi 
shall  thou  return  /" 

Though  unable  to  discharge  the  onerous  duties  of  his 
office  in  this  extensive  field,  yet  the  strong  reciprocal 
love  between  you  and  him  forbade  the  thought,  that  he 
must  entirely  cease  and  give  up  his  place  to  another. 
Hope,  that  disease  might  be  conquered,  led  to  the  sus- 
pension of  his  labors,  from  month  to  month  ;  but  fwpe 
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on  your  part  and  his,  disease*  disregarded ;  and  he 
deemed  it  duty,  to  ask  to  be  entirely  released  from  his  pas- 
toral and  ministerial  relation.  This  request  was  granted, 
and  he  was  dismissed  Oct.  26th,  1836.  His  pastoral  re- 
lation continued  nine  years,  one  month  and  fifteen  days. 

For  months  prior  to  the  dissolution  of  this  interesting 
connexion,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  village  of  his 
nativity  with  his  widowed  mother.  He  did  this,  pur- 
suant to  the  advice  of  his  intelligent  and  devoted  phy- 
sician and  anxious  friends,  that  he  might  be  saved  from 
that  excitement,  inseparable  from  a  faithful  pastor,  at 
the  scene  of  his  labors,  unable  to  act.  There  he  re- 
mained until  July  last,  when  he  left  to  visit  his  friends 
preparatory  to  leaving  them  for  a  winter's  residence  in 
a  milder  climate.  He  and  his  lovely  companion  were 
here  in  August;  and  mingled  with  us  in  the  family — and 
worshipped  with  us  in  the  Sanctuary — and  sat  with  his 
followers  here — at  the  table  of  Jesus. 

It  was  a  beautiful  spectacle  to  witness  the  triumphs 
of  grace,  in  their  calmness,  amidst  the  disappointments 
of  disease  ;  and  to  see  their  love  of  the  Saviour  and  of 
the  soul,  in  their  efforts  to  glorify  the  ONE  and  save  the 
other,  as  they  mingled  with  friends.  Their  visit  was 
alike  the  source  of  our  joy,  and  the  occasion  of  our 
profit.  They  were  here  again  on  the  3d  Sabbath  in 
September,  and  passed  a  few  days,  when  they  left  for 
New- York,  to  visit  her  brother.  On  the  seventh  of 
October,  Saturday  in  the  afternoon,  they  took  passage 
in  a  steam  packet,  for  Charleston,  S.  C.,  designing  to 
pass  the  whiter  in  Georgia,  with  a  brother  and  sister — 
but  their  thoughts  were  not  God's  thoughts  !  They 
were  ripe  for  higher  service  than  any  which  exists  be- 

*  See  Appendix,  note  B. 
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low ;  and  for  nobler  joys  than  rise  this  side  of  heaven  ; 
and  God  took  them  ! 

On  the  morning  after  their  packet  sailed,  a  gale  be- 
gan, which  continued  with  more  and  more  power,  till 
the  bark  struck — and  broke — and  gave  her  numerous 
passengers  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  by  which  most 
of  them,*  our  friends  among  the  others,  were  buried  in 
death  !  This  awful  event  took  place  in  the  evening  of 
October  ninth,  1837. 

A  paitial  acquaintance,  with  this  beloved  servant  of 
Jesus  would  induce  the  conviction,  that  he  possessed 
many  most  excellent  traits  of  character,  by  which  he 
was  remarkably  prepared  for  the  sphere  in  which  he 
moved ;  and  a  little  inquiry  would  gather  proof,  that 
the  first,  were  the  correct  impressions.  You  could  not 
long  be  with  him,  without  discovering  that  his  soul  was 
bound  up  in  the  salvation  of  his  fellow  beings.  Sub- 
sequently to  his  conversion,  this  was  always  said  of  him, 
"  he  carethfor  souls."  When  in  College  he  earnestly 
sought  their  salvation,  and  in  the  revival  of  1 820,  his, 
was  no  small  instrumentality,  in  directing  sinners  to  the 
blessed  Saviour.  In  his  vacations,  which  were  passed 
at  home,  the  love  of  souls  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
heart.  In  the  different  circles  in  which  he  moved, 
"  religion  shone  with  peculiar  lustre,  and  was  the  topic 
on  which  he  delighted  to  dwell.  His  appeals  were 
chiefly  to  the  young ;  and  seldom  did  he  visit  a  family 
without  a  conversation  with  its  youthful  members  on  the 
all-important  subject  of  their  eternity."  He  entered  on 
his  ministry,  then,  with  you,  after  many  years  experience 
of  the  worth  of  souls,  and  of  effort  for  their  salvation, 

His  instinctive  discernment  of  character,  especially 

*  See  Appendix,  note  C. 
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of  men  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  was  another  great 
excellence  in  Mr.  Cowles.  Doubtless,  it  was  very 
much  enlarged  in  his  agency,  when,  on  his  extensive 
travels,  he  came  in  contact  with  individuals  of  every 
class  and  in  all  circumstances.  By  this  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  he  was  enabled  to  "  catch  men;"  to  be- 
come "  all  things  to  all  men"  that  he  might  "  by  all 
means  save  some." 

Mr.  Cowles  was  remarkably  endowed  with  a  suscep- 
tibility of  feeling  for  others,  which  much  advanced  his 
usefulness.  He  was  enabled  to  approach  very  near  the 
heart.  His  people  had  no  sorrows  and  he  was  not 
stricken.  Neither  had  they  joys  which  were  not  his 
own.  Thus  interested  in  your  welfare  ;  thus  sympa- 
thetic and  tender  :  being  quick  in  discerning  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  feeling,  and  gifted  with  uncommon  con- 
versational powers,  he  was  permitted  to  achieve  great 
ends  in  his  pastoral  visitations.  If  he  had  a  predilection 
for  a  particular  department  of  ministerial  duty,  it  was 
for  going  about  from  house  to  house,  to  unfold  sacred 
truth  by  apt  illustration,  for  the  rousing  of  the  careless, 
the  direction  of  the  awakened,  and  the  "  edifying  of 
the  body  of  Christ"  It  was  here  that  his  light  went 
forth  in  its  brightest  flame,  to  make  all  upon  whom  it 
shone  the  better  for  experiencing  its  warmth. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Cowles  as  a  preacher  perhaps 
is  delineated  in  the  following  language  : — 

"  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  sermons 
were  their  purely  evangelical  cast,  their  faithful  eluci- 
dation of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  gospel  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  feelings  of  his  people,  as 
modified  by  the  ever  varying  incidents  and  circumstan- 
ces of  life.  His  forte  lay  more  in  enforcing  the  duties 
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and  practical  obligations  of  Christianity,  and  in  tender, 
impressive  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  than  in 
direct,  argumentative  reasoning,  discriminating  analysis 
and  metaphysical  acumen.  He  might  have  been  more 
effective  in  the  field  of  polemic  divinity,  had  he  not 
loved  the  .hill  of  Calvary  too  well  to  descend  and  min- 
gle in  the  inglorious  strife. 

"  In  the  selection  of  fitting  words  wherewith  to 
clothe  his  ideas,  in  classical  allusions  and  in  illustrations 
drawn  from  nature  and  art,  he  particularly  excelled. 
His  style  and  manner  were  alike  chaste  and  elegant, 
his  deportment  graceful,  scrupulously  correct,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  solemn  and  impressive." 

Having  these  excellences  in  the  pulpit  and  in  pasto- 
ral visitation,  his  success  in  winning  souls  to  Christ 
might  well  be  anticipated.  During  the  period  of  his 
ministry,  there  were  added  to  this  Church  ninety  eight 
members,  making  on  an  average,  nearly  eleven  a  year.* 

Although  our  brother  had  this  success  at  home,  yet 
the  bounds  of  his  parish  did  not  constitute  his  entire 
sphere  of  action.  He  felt  for  a  world.  In  every  system 
of  effort  for  the  best  interests  of  its  inhabitants,  he  had 
a  lively  concern  ;  and  he  made  the  different  benevolent 
operations  of  the  age,  the  subjects  of  his  prayers  as  well 
as  the  recipients  of  his  charities.  If,  among  these  ope- 
rations, he  had  a  favourite,  it  was  that  one,  for  which, 
when  a  student,  he  intended  to  have  laid  down  his 
life — the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen. 
When  he  became  convinced,  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  did  not  require  of  him  this  sacrifice,  it  was  his 

K  It  may  be  interesting  to  the  people  of  his  charge  to  know,  that  in  the  pe- 
riod of  Mr.  C's  ministry,  there  were  in  his  congregation,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  three  instances  of  mortality ;  eighty  one  instances  of  matrimonial 
alliance,  and  one  hundred  and  nine  baptisms. 
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design  to  devote  himself  to  the  concerns  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  that  he  might  be  instrumental  at  home  in 
scattering  the  waters  of  salvation  abroad.  We  have 
already  seen  him  introduced  into  this  department  of 
labor :  and  here,  he  would  have  remained,  had  not  the 
fatigues  of  his  agency  broken  down  his  constitution. 
The  services  which  he  rendered  the  Board,  at  this  pe- 
riod, were  truly  valuable.  They  are  yet  remembered 
and  will,  doubtless,  long  be  appreciated,  in  the  many 
churches  in  our  country,  to  the  consciences  and  hearts 
of  whose  members,  he  addressed  his  clear,  and  scriptu- 
ral views  of  duty  to  the  heathen, — and  whose  prayers 
and  charity  in  their  behalf,  he  was  very  successful  in 
procuring.  As  might  be  supposed,  when  he  became  a 
Pastor,  he  did  not  suffer  his  interest  in  this  cause  to 
languish,  if  he  could  not  devote  his  whole  time  to  its 
advancement.  It  was  his  practice,  to  plead  much  for 
the  heathen,  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Conference  with 
which  he  was  connected.  For  this  purpose,  he  visited 
them  annually,*  and  was  instrumental  of  great  good. 
So  well  known  had  he  become,  and  so  highly  esteemed, 
for  his  work's  sake  ;  that  he  was  frequently  invited, 
whilst  with  you,  to  give  his  entire  strength  to  different 
benevolent  societies ;  but  his  interest  in  his  charge,  ever 
disinclined  him  to  the  relinquishment  of  pastoral  care. 

In  the  discharge  of  all  his  public  duties,  a  desire  to 
please  Christ  was  ever  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Cowles.  If 
he  were  conscious,  he  was  where  Jesus  approved,  he 
could  easily  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  remark  of  censure 
and  give  a  gentle  smile  to  the  look  of  scorn.  For  no 
reason  would  he  intentionally  give  offence.  His  mo- 
tives were  uncommonly  pure.  An  intimate  friend, 

*  Mr.  C.  was  Secretary  of  the  Essex  South  Aiu.  Foreign  Miss.  Society. 
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writes,  "  He  did  not  seem  to  study  from  any  impelling 
fondness  for  intellectual  labor,  or  any  unusual  thirst  for 
knowledge  ;  nor  can  I  recollect  ever  seeing  in  him  any 
indication  of  a  desire  for  the  honor  awarded  to  superior 
scholarship,  or  the  gratification  arising  from  outstripping 
competitors.  From  all  which  motives  of  action,  he 
seemed  to  me,  to  be  more  free  than  any  other  man  I 
ever  knew.  His  sole  object  appeared  to  be,  and  I  doubt 
not  it  was,  that  he  might  acquire  knowledge,  form  hab- 
its, and  practice  on  himself  that  discipline,  which  would 
render  him  most  useful  in  the  service  of  Christ.  And, 
though  a  man,  of  a  kind  and  benevolent  spirit  like  his, 
will  desire  to  please  all  with  whom  he  might  have  in- 
tercourse, yet  he  was  never  studiously  anxious  on  that 
point,  provided  he  could  be  assured,  that  he  had  done 
his  duty  to  all  and  secured  the  approbation  of  Christ. 

That  he  had  such  approbation  is  evident  from  the 
abundant  manifestations  of  the  Savior  to  his  soul. 
Christ  was  all  his  theme ;  and  Christ  was  all  his  con- 
solation. The  promise  of  our  Lord,  "I will  not  leave 
you  comfortless,"  had  a  luminous  fulfilment  in  Mr. 
Cowles.  In  his  many  trials  from  parochial  responsible- 
ness  ;  in  his  many  sorrows  from  the  effects  of  disease, 
Jesus  was  his  friend  and  comforter.  His  lovely  com- 
panion has  been  heard  to  say  of  him,  "  he  seems  to  be 
basking  in  the  full  sunshine  of  the  Savior's  love ;"  and 
his  many  letters,  in  the  period  of  his  retirement,  evince 
the  constancy  of  the  presence  of  this  blessed  Being. 
In  one  of  these,  he  remarks ;  "  as  to  my  spirits,  they 
have  been  uniformly  good  and  much  of  the  time  cheer- 
ful. I  feel  at  times,  somewhat  severely,  the  trial  of 
leaving  my  people  for  so  long  a  period,  and  it  may  be 
forever  ;  but  my  mind  has  not  been  oppressed  or  cast 
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down  for  an  hour.  The  same  God  and  Savior,  who 
called  me  to  the  ministry  and  directed  my  way  to  Dan- 
vers,  and  gave  me  so  tenderly  the  hearts  of  that  dear 
people,  has  also  called  me  away ;  and  I  am  sure,  he 
has  wise  purposes  to  answer,  by  these  mysterious  ar- 
rangements. This  is  my  stay  :  my  support ;  and  in  it, 
I  am  grateful  to  be  able  to  say,  1  am  cheerful  and  hap- 
py" Of  this  stay^  he  was  never  deprived !  No ! 
Not  in  that  eventful  night  when  the  darkened  heavens 
were  without  a  star,  and  when  all  on  the  mighty  deep 
sounded  frightfully  :  when  death  was  working  in  every 
\vave  which  broke  ;  and  the  awful  scene  was  making 
frantic  with  despair  the  many  who  were  around, — no  ! 
not  in  such  terrors  was  this  man  of  God  left  comfort- 
less, nor  forsaken !  Here,  Christ  was  with  him ; 
strengthening  him  and  making  him  in  death  a  preacher 
— a  preacher  of  wonderful  consolation  and  of  surprising 
grace.  What  he  here  uttered,  though  they  were  but  a 
few  words,  may  be  the  most  effective  Sermon  this  ser- 
vant ever  preached.  It  ought  to  be  engraven  deep 
on  every  heart,  and  in  letters  of  gold,  hung  up  in 
every  parlor  on  the  land,  and  in  every  cabin  on  the 
mighty  ocean.  Precious  words  !  "  HE  THAT  TRUSTS 

IN  JESUS  IS   SAFE,  EVEN  IN  THE  PERILS   OF  THE  SEA  !  !" 

Were  there  time,  on  such  a  lovely  theme,  as  the 
character  we  are  contemplating,  we  might  enlarge. 
We  could  speak  of  this  good  man,  as  a  scholar,  ever 
diligent  and  thorough — as  a  citizen,  ever  spirited  and 
courteous — as  a  friend,  ever  attentive  and  tender — as  a 
relative,  a  husband  the  most  devoted,  a  son  the  most 
dutiful,  a  brother  the  most  affectionate. 

In  one  of  these  relations  we  must  speak  of  him,  as 
we  pass  to  the  character  of  his  companion,  and  consider 
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him  as  an  husband.  Into  this  endearing  connection, 
he  entered  on  the  13th  of  February,  1828,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Elizabeth  Ripley  Adams,  second  daugh- 
ter of  John  Adams,  Esq.  then  Principal  of  Phillips' 
Academy,  Andover. 

The  birth  of  Mrs.  Cowles  occurred  in  Colchester, 
Conn.,  July  1th,  1805.  Her  childhood  was  marked 
with  those  traits  of  character,  which  appeared  in  such 
attraction  at  mature  age.  There  were,  then,  indica- 
tions of  uncommon  mind,  and  of  an  affectionate,  ingen- 
uous and  generous  heart.  By  the  removal  of  her 
father  to  Andover,  when  she  was  yet  an  infant,  at 
the  period  her  mind  began  to  develope,  there  were 
about  her  influences  of  a  literary  character  of  un- 
common order,  which  were  highly  favorable  to  her  pro- 
gress in  knowledge.  As  her  years  increased,  she  enjoy- 
ed other  facilities  for  the  instruction  and  embellishment 
of  her  mind,  which  were  presented  in  the  best  schools 
in  our  country.  These  advantages,  she  most  diligently 
improved,  in  the  acqusition  of  an  education  of  great 
variety  and  perfection. 

This  intellectual  worth  was,  at  an  early  age,  made 
more  valuable  and  attractive  by  the  religion  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Having  been  consecrated  by  her  parents 
to  Christ,  their  efforts  were  never  small  and  their  prayers 
were  never  heartless,  for  her  early  conversion.  Whilst 
under  this  influence,  she  could  never  be  thoughtless  on 

"  man's  first,  last  business  ;" — 

if  in  the  gaities  of  youth,  she  was  as  happy  as  any. 
Her  attention  was  often  arrested  by  the  momentous  in- 
terest she  had  in  another  world.  At  an  early  age,  she 
found  her  Savior  and  made  a  public  profession  of  reli- 
gion and  united  with  the  Church  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Andover. 
5 
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Upon  her  connection  with  this  people,  which  occurred 
at  her  marriage,  she  was,  by  her  ardent  piety  and  accom- 
plished education  and  bland  disposition,  eminently  qual- 
ified for  the  station  she  filled.  She  was  such  a  com- 
panion as  a  Pastor  needed — and  such  a  friend,  as  made 
it  safe  for  all,  to  be  subject  to  her  influence.  Into  the 
different  divisions  of  female  influence,  in  the  parish, 
her's  was  ever  enstamped ;  and  all,  whether  at  4  bible 
class,'  <  Sabbath  school,'  '  circle'  or i  society,'  felt  them- 
selves the  more  benefitted  by  her  presence.  Her  cares 
at  home,*  made  it  alike  her  convenience  and  pleasure, 
to  be  active  in  ways  of  usefulness  amongst  you  ;  and 
doubtless,  in  the  day  when  her  usefulness  shall  be 
brought  to  light,  many  souls  will  appear  as  crowns  of 
her  rejoicing  forever. 

With  her  beloved  husband,  she  ardently  loved  her 
Savior,  and  as  the  Lord  Jesus  ever  delighted  in  shining 
on  his  soul,  so  her  heart  was  the  place  of  his  gracious 
manifestation.  If  her  joy  in  believing  was  sometimes 
like  the  gentle  twilight,  it  was,  often  too,  strong,  like  the 
noon-day  sun.  Of  this  character  it  was,  blessed  be 
God,  in  the  scene  of  her  last  conflict.  By  her  confi- 
dence in  her  Savior,  was  she  enabled  to  triumph,  as  the 
death-sounds  broke  around  her  in  the  tumultuous  waves, 
and,  when  she,  herself,  was  buried  in  the  awful  deep! 

How  good  it  is,  to  witness  mercies,  even  in  the  midst 
of  judgments  !  These  our  friends  were  tenderly  affec- 
tionate and  lovely  in  their  connexion  with  each  other 
on  earth,  and  they  were  unparted,  we  doubt  not, 
in  entering  that  world  of  glory,  where  to  live  for- 
ever, they  had  prayed  together  and  labored  together,  to 
be  prepared.  Had  it  been  left  to  them,  to  die  apart  or 

*  JMr.  and  Mrs.  Cowles  never  had  any  children. 
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together ;  who  that  knew  them,  can  be  at  a  loss  for  their 
decision  ?     The  pangs  of  separation,  in  the  continuance 
of  his   disease,  would,   occasionally,  steal  upon  their 
souls,  making  it   their  relief  to  sigh  and  weep.     The 
probabilities  of  her  being  left  a  widow,  would  some- 
times, unconsciously,  be  revolved,  thereby  bringing  be- 
fore each  of  their  minds,  the  peculiar  loneliness  of  her 
condition,  and  making  them  sorrowful  with  the  prospect 
— but.  the  dreaded  parting  never  took  place  !    The  door 
of  eternity,  when  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  one  was 
not  closed  until  the  other  had  entered.     So  they  were 
one  in  life,  one  in  death,  and  one  in  their  ascent  on  high, 
to  their  Father's  house  and  their  Savior's  presence  : — 
And   have   they  gone  ?     Will  their  faces  be  seen  no 
more  forever  ?     Are  their  efforts  for  human  good  finish- 
ed, and  have  their  prayers  forever  ceased  ? — "  Help  ! 
Lord ;  for  the  GODLY  MAN  ceaseth ;  for  the  FAITHFUL 
Jail  from  among  the  children  of  men  /"     Is  not  this  tfie 
appropriate  prayer  under  such  a  loss  as  has  happened 
to  all,  who  were  bound  to  the  deceased,  whether  by  the 
ties  of  nature  or  the  endearments  of  affection,  or  who 
were  acquainted  with  their  extensive  instrumentality  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  ? 

In  this  community,  ought  this  dispensation  to  be  dis- 
tinctly acknowledged,  and  ought  attempts  to  be  made 
that  it  may  be  properly  improved.  The  late  pastor  of 
this  church  has  fallen !  The  man,  who  has  warned 
you  all  of  sin,  of  righteousness  and  of  judgment  to 
come,  has  fallen !  Yes  ;  that  man  is  no  more,  who  has 
been  to  you,  in  the  sanctuary,  year  after  year,  and  ad- 
dressed the  tenderest  appeals  to  your  hearts,  drawn 
from  the  greatest  Sacrifice  which  could  be  offered  for 
human  good, — thereby  to  persuade  you  to  believe  on 
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Jesus  Christ  and  have  everlasting  life.  He  has  gone, 
and  accounted  to  his  Judge  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
negotiated  here 

•' between  God  and  man, 

As  God's  ambassador,  the  grand  concerns 
Of  judgment  and  of  mercy." 

The  word  which  he  addressed,  as  well  as  that  which 
other  Pastors*  have  dispensed,  unto  you,  will  not  re- 
turn unto  God  void.  His  many  appeals  to  your  hearts 
from  the  pulpit  and  in  \\isfamily  were  no  futile  instru- 
mentality. His  jninistrations  in  word  and  doctrine,  by 
warning,  entreaty,  and  rebuke  are  to  affect  the  decision 
of  the  great  day  on  your  eternal  destiny  ?  Oh  !  Are 
you  ready  for  this  decision  ?  Ye  aged  ones,  are  you 
ready.  Ye  men  in  middle  life,  are  you  ready;  ye 
youth,  are  you  ready  for  the  decision  of  the  great  day 
on  your  eternity? — Do  you  feel,  that  you  have  misim- 
proved  the  ministry  of  your  late  Pastor  ?  Remember 
the  words  he  spake  when  he  teas  with  you.  They  may 
be  buried  in  forgetfulness ;  but  call  them  to  mind — pon- 
der them  in  your  hearts — abide  by  their  influence — and 
you  may  yet  become  the  seals  of  HIS  ministry,  and 
the  crowns  of  HIS  rejoicing  forever, 

Further  than  this  community,  ought  the  melancholy 
dispensation  we  this  day  consider,  to  benefit.  It  was 
not  here  that  the  individuals,  of  whom  we  speak,  died. 
Neither  is  it  here  that  sympathy  has  been  exclusive  on 
account  of  their  death.  They  died  on  the  ocean  ;  and 
in  a  manner  which  has  given  them  a  notoriety  through- 
out our  vast  country,  and  made  them  the  theme  of  the 
sailors  thoughts  as  they  have  ploughed  the  pathless  sea. 
Then,  wherever  they  have  become  known,  ought  the 
catastrophe,  which  has  sealed  their  earthly  destiny,  to 

*  See  Appendix,  note  D. 
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be  improved.  It  speaks  to  all  and  admonishes  every 
one  to  be  as  ready  for  the  approach  of  the  "  Son  of 
Man,"  as  were  they — and  what  readiness  was  theirs ! — 
What  a  death  ! !  It  was  preceeded  by  no  lingering  dis- 
ease. Neither  did  it  occur  in  the  tranquil  chamber 
where  the  silence  was  unbroken — except  by  the  gen- 
tle prayer — or  by  the  half  suppressed  sigh — or  the  con- 
vulsed throbs  of  beloved  relatives ; — nor  where  their 
eyes  could  be  closed  and  their  bodies  be  dressed  for 
sepulture  with  the  tears  of  love  ; — nor  where  their  ob- 
sequies could  be  observed  by  the  train  who  knew  their 
worth  and  loved  them.  No ! — Not  in  these  circum- 
stances, did  the  king  of  terrors  approach  them.  It  was 
a  frail  bark — whereon  he  met  them, — and  it  was  night ! 
Not  night,  as  it  appears  when  darkness  throws  over  all 
its  star-studded  canopy,  and  bids  the  restless  heart 
sleep  quietly  and  the  placid  wave  move  on  softly  and 
still  ;  not  night,  as  it  appears,  when 

"  the  slumbeiing  earth  heaves  not  a  breath  ;" — 

but  it  was  a  night  of  war  amongst  the  winds,  and  of 
rage  amongst  the  waves,  and  of  terror  amongst  the  vic- 
tims of  the  ocean's  storm,  when  death  met  our 
friends  ! — And  were  they  affrighted  at  his  appearing ; 
though  there  were  these  terrors  round  about  him  ?  No ! 
Blessed  be  God,  they  were  not !  They  were  calm,  col- 
lected, composed,  happy — yea,  triumphant  in  this  most 
appalling  scene — believing  they  were  nearing  the  sure 
Haven,  where  was  their  Father's  House  and  their 
Savior's  fullest  love  ! 

AMEN. 


ERRA.T*.— On  pa«e  5th,  at  the  close  of  line  7th  and  beginning  of  line  fth  from  bottom,  omit 

«  great  Btinx"  and  insert  "character." On  p.  16th,  2d  line  from  bottom,  for  "thy  other" 

read  "  the  other." 
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(  NOTE  A.  ) 

The  following  particulars  relating  to  the  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  COWLES,  are  extracted  from 
the  New-York  Observer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  COWLES  arrived  in  this  city  September  29d,  intending  to  pass  the  winter  with 
a  brother  and  sister  in  Augusta,  Georgia.  They  were  long  doubtful  what  means  of  convey- 
ance to  choose.  They  had  a  most  decided  aversion  to  a  passage  in  the  steam-boat.  Indeed, 
such  liad  always  been  their  strong  and  invincible  dread  oftiif.  sea,  that  they  would  have  chosen  t<> 
journey  the  whole  distance  by  land,  if  it  had  not  been  thought  unsafe  to  travel  so  early  in  Hie 
season  through  the  low  countries  of  the  youth.  During  their  visit  to  this  city,  the  Home 
completed  her  second  trip  from  Charleston;  the  first  in  sixty-two,  the  last  in  sixty-four, 
hours.  The  speed,  comfort,  and  safety  of  this  boat  were  so  highly  extolled,  that  both  were 
led  to  think  more  seriously  of  taking  passage  on  her  return  ;  and  after  a  personal  inspection  of 
her  accomodations,  and  learning  that  on  previous  passages  she  had  taken  the  inner  channel, 
thus  avoiding  Cape  Hatteras  altogether,  their  berths  were  secured. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  Oct.  7th,  they  were  accompanied  to  the  boat,  in  more  than  ordina- 
ry health  and  spirits,  excepting  some  naturaltears  on  leaving  home  and  friends,  and  (in  the 
case  of  one,  there  can  be  no  doubt,)  because  of  her  instinctive  and  unparalled  fear  when  upon  tiu 
water. 

For  several  successive  days  the  weather  was  remarkably  fine  in  this  city  ;  many  who  had 
friends  on  board  the  Home  watched  it  day  and  night,  and  on  rising  Tuesday  morning  congrat- 
ulated themselves  and  the  voyagers,  on  account  of  their  safe  arrival  at  Charleston. 

How  great  was  the  shock,  when,  on  the  subsequent  Tuesday,  the  awful  tidings  arrived  that 
the  Ho.ne  had  foundered  at  sea,  and  the  large  majority  of  passengers,  including  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cowles,  were  in  eternity  ! ! 

It  was  the  first  impulse  of  all,  on  recovering  sufficient  composure,  to  converse  with  the  sur- 
vivors, and  obtain  from  them,  if  possible,  more  definite  information  concerning  their  particular 
friends  and  relatives.  The  first  and  only  individual  who  was  able  to  make  any  report  of  Air. 
and  Mrs.  C.,  was  Mr.  Jabe/.  Holmes,  an  amiable  and  pious  young  gentleman  of  the  house  of 
Cornelius  Baker  &  Co.  He  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  either.  He  knew  them  not  by 
name.  But  when  told  that  Mr.  C.  was  a  clergyman,  he  identified  him  at  once;  describing  his 
dress  and  that  of  his  wife  so  accurately  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  his  being  mistaken. 
He  had  considerable  conversation  with  both  during  the  fatal  storm  ;  and  his  recollections  of 
them  were  the  more  distinct,  because  of  the  very  remarkable  composure  which  they  exhibited  ; 
which  word,  added  thu  same  gentleman,  failed  to  express  all  their  countenances  indicated.  Jt 
was  something  more  than  composure,  it  was  happiness,  when  they  spoke  cf  their  confidence 
in  God  ! 

The  characteristic  and  precious  remark  made  by  Mr.  C.,  as  overheard  by  Mr.  II.  and  report- 
ed in  the  Observer,  was  enough  to  remove  all  those  terrific  images  of  distress,  and  paleness, 
and  runnings  to  and  fio,  by  which  ths  minds  of  surviving  friends  Were  before  agitated  by  day 
and  night. 

The  remark  of  Mr.  C.  referred  to  above,  was  addressed  to  the  steward  and  clerk  of  the 
Iwat,  to  see  whom  was  judged  very  desirable,  as  he  was  observed  to  be  in  frequent  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  and  Mrs  C.  up  to  a  late  hour. 

The  steward  of  the  Home  was  Mr.  David  M.  Milne,  the  son  of  a  deceased  clergyman,  and 
who  was  saved  in  a  manner  almost  miraculous,  to  rejoice  a  pious  mother,  and  a  sister  on  mis- 
sionary ground.  From  him  the  following  facts  were  afterwards  obtained. 

The  gale  commenced  on  Sabbath  morning,  and  continued  to  increase  all  the  day.  At  night 
the  boat  labored  much  and  leaked  considerably,  but  not  enough  to  excite  apprehensions  of 
danger.  On  Monday  A.  M.,  there  was  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  all  were  in  imminent 
peril.  The  general  expectation  was,  that  the  l>oat  would  sink  with  all  on  hoard,  when  fifteen 
miles  off  Cape  Hatteraa.  Mr.  C.  who,  during  two  years  of  feeble  health,  had  often  been  told 
hy  physicians  that  he  must  die.  without  a  perceptible  quickening  of  his  pulse,  or  one  distracting 
fear  in  his  heart ;  and  his  wife,  who  had  often  stood  at  bis  side  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
pallid  king,  were  now,  throuchout  this  day  of  awful  suspense,  to  exemplify  the  effects  of  their 
previous?  discipline,  when  suddenly  called  to  face  death  in  one  of  its  most  terrific  forms. 

Mr.  Milne  states  th.tt  he  has  a  more  distinct  recollection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  than  of  an y 
other  passengers,  because  of  tlic  religious  conversation  wkick  ficy  addressed  to  him.  In  thf 
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midst  of  the  perils  cf  that  eventful  da)-,  Mr.  C.,  who  was  compelled  by  sickness  to  keep  his 
berth,  requested  Air  M.  to  read  aloud  certain  portions  of  Scripture,  aiming  which  was  that  sin- 
tulaily  appropriate  and  sublime  passage,  the  24th  chapt.  of  Matthew  ;  and  tlien,  (many  of  the 
passengers  Dithering  round,  and  listening  with  profound  interest)  commended  them  all  to  Hod 
in  audible  prayer.  Never,  says  Mr.  M.  were  individuals  more  perfectly  composed  than  Air. 
and  Mrs.  C.  (Several  distinct  times  Mr  C.  gave  vent  to  his  gratitude  on  account  of  the  calm- 
ness and  peace  of  his  wife,  who  he  expected  would  be  greatly  terrified.  Both  expressed  a 
great  degree  of  interest  for  the  welfare  of  others.  To  one  individual,  the  direct  inquiry  was 
proposed  in  the  kindest  manner  of  Christian  fidelity,  whether  he  was  a  Christian,  and  if  he  did 
not  admit  at  such  a  time,  that  it  was  of  all  things  safe  and  important  to  have  God  for  a  refuge. 
Concerning  another,  who,  in  a  state  of  desperation,  and  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  uttered  some  horrible  imprecations,  Mr  C.  remarked,  "  how  much  better  would  it  be 
for  that  nun  to  be  in  prayer  for  his  soul,  than  to  blaspheme  his  God."  The  remark  was  after- 
wards communicated  to  the  individual  himself,  under  very  affecting  circumstances.  He  sur- 
vived his  wife  on -that  dreadful  night. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  was  evident  that  the  boat  could  not  long  hold  togeth- 
er, Mr  and  Mrs  C.  who  had  hitherto  declined  going  up,  on  the  plea  that  their  doing  so  would 
bo  of  no  service,  were  summoned  to  the  dining  cabin  on  the  main  deck.  Air  M.  himself  assist- 
ed Mrs  C.  out  of  her  berth,  and  again  heard  her  declare,  when  dressing  for  her  death,  her  joy 
and  sense  of  security  in  confiding  on  Almighty  love.  To  him  the  remark  was  made  by  Mr  C. 
"  He  that  trusts  in  Jesus  is  safe,  even  amid  the  perils  of  the  sea." 

At  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  nearing  the  shore,  another  effort  was  made  to  lighten  the 
boat  by  bailing.  And  as  it  was  necessary  for  all  to  aid,  the  ladies,  and  among  them  Mrs  O. 
formed  a  line  for  passing  the  empty  buckets,  in  which  occupation  her  cheerful  appearance  was 
observed  by  many,  and  tended  nol  a  little  to  inspire  others  with  hope.  Air  C.  expressed  re- 
gret that  owing  to  his  great  feebleness,  he  was  unable  to  afford  much  aid,  but  seated  on  a 
trunk,  did  what  he  could,  in  passing  the  empty  pails.  Notwithstanding  iill  their  exertions, 
the  leak  gained  very  rapidly,  the  fire  under  the  boilers  had  long  ago  been  extinguished,  the  en- 
gines were  useless,  the  cabin  floor  was  deeply  flooded,  and  all  further  effort  was  abandoned. 
All  was  silence  ;  most  were  providing  themselves  with  whatever  presented  the  least  hope  of 
safety.  Afr  *nd  Mrs  C.  sat  together  in  calm  expectation.  At  ten  minutes  before  11,  the  boat 
struck.  The  moon  was  shrouded  by  thick  clouds,  but  it  was  not  so  dark,  but  that  the  shore 
could  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Orders  were  immediately  given  for  all 
the  passengers  to  go  forward.  A  life  line  was  passed  from  the  bow  aft,  to  which  they  were 
advised  to  cling  in  a  sudden  emergency.  Mr  C.  was  seen  to  go  forward  with  his  arm  around 
his  wife.  They  were  seen  no  more.  Probably,  the  first  breaker  which  struck  the  boat,  after 
she  swung  to  the  sea,  swept  them  together  to  their  watery  gr^ve.  "  Lovely  were  they  in 
their  lives,  and  in  death  they  were  not  divided."  Who  can  doubt  Drat  it  would  have  been  the 
choice  of  both,  if  either  was  to  betaken,  not  to  be  separated  in  such  a  death  ?  Both  were  tak- 
en to  their  home  and  refuge  at  the  same  moment.  Blessed  be  God  for  ail  those  calm  pupjwrts 
which  He  extended  to  them  in  prospect  of  death — elevating  the  one  above  the  reach  of  a  more 
than  ordinary  timidity,  and  thus  comforting  the  hearts  of  many  on  sleepless  pillows,  when  the 
dark  and  driving  storm  carries  their  frighted  thoughts  to  the  sea. 

We  have  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  adding  that  the  body*  of  Mrs  C.  was  found  the  morn- 
ing after  the  fatal  disaster,  carried  to  the  residence  of  Air  William  Howard,  there  shrouded  by 
the  humane  hands  of  Mrs  H.  and  other  ladies,  whose  tender  and  feeling  conduct  deserves  the 
highest  praise  of  the  community,  as  it  has  evoked  the  blessing  of  many  bleeding  hearts^  and 
thence  removed  to  an  adjoining  place  of  sepulture,  and  decently  interred,  with  a  board,  bear- 
ing her  name,  to  mark  the  spot. 

[*  The  body  of  Mr  Cowles,  when  this  sheet  was  put  to  press,  had  not  been  found.} 


(  NOTE  B.  ) 

Doct.  GEORGE  OSBORXE,  from  whom  Rev.  Mr.  COWLES  received  very  valuable  medical  ser- 
vices, in  compliance  with  a  request  of  the  author  of  this  Sermon,  has  very  politely  furnished 
an  account  of  his  disease ; — and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  his  communication : — 

"  From  all  that  I  learned  of  the  state  of  his  health  and  constitution  in  former  years,  and 
from  the  symptoms  that  were  prominent  during  the  time  he  was  under  my  care  and  cognizance, 
1  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  the  hepatic  system  was  the  locality  of  the  dis- 
ease. That  his  ailments  arose  from  au  impaired  if  not  obstructed  function  of  the  liver,  of  con- 
sequence a  deranged  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  together  with  a  greatly  disturbed  state  of 
the  nervous  system.  Which  to  he  adapted  to  popular  language  would  come  under  the  com- 
prehensive appellations  of  '  liver  complaint  and  dyspepsia.' 

"  Though  many  of  the  symptoms  indicated  what  is  termed  chronic-inflammation  of  the  liver, 
that  is,  diseased  structure,  which  is  a  much  more  unpropitious  state  than  mere  disturbed  func- 
tion, yet  the  occasional  benefit  derived  from  regimen  and  medical  treatment,— led  me  at  times 
to  indulge  the  hope  of  seeing  him  restored  to  comparative  health  and  to  the  field  of  his  former 
usefulness." 
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(  NOTE  C  ) 

LIST  OF  PASSENGERS  ON  BOARD  THE  HOME. 

PASSENGERS     LOST. 

Madame  Boudo,  Madame  Reviere,  Mrs  Hussey,  Mrs  Levy,  Miss  F.  Le.vy,  Miss 
O.  Levy,  Mrs  Flinn  and  two  children,  Hardy  B.  Groom  and  Lady,  Miss  (/room, 
Miss  J.  Groom,  Master  Groom,  Mrs  Gamack,  Mr  P.  S.  Cuhen,  ISIrH.  A.  Gohrs, 
Mr  S.  G. Fuller,  Mr  H  M.  Tileston,  Mr.  G.  Wilhman,—  all  of  Gharleston,  S.G. ; 
Rev.  G.  Cowles,  and  Lady,  Augusta,  Georgia;  Prof.  Nott,  and  Lady,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.  ;  Mr  Desaybe,  Lady  and  Servant;  Mr  Broquet.  Lndy,  Child,  and 
Servant ;  Mr  O.  H.  Prince,  and  Lady,  Athens,  Geo. ;  Mrs  Hill,  New-Hamp- 
shire ;  Mrs  Whiting,  Mrs  Boyd,  MrsFaugh,  Mrs  Miller;  MissStowe,  Augus- 
ta, Geo.;  Miss  Roberts.  South  Carolina  ;  Messrs.  J.  Root,  J.  M.  Roll,  G.  H. 
Palmer;  H.  C.  Bangs,  Connecticut ;  Whiting,  Wild  ;  J.  Paine,  Mobile  ;  A.  F. 
Bostwick,  S.  Carolina;  A.  Desaybe,  F.  Desaybe,  T.  Smith,  Laroque,  P.  Do- 
inincruei,  Labadie,  Walton,  Hazard,  Canthers,  Finn  ;  Woodburn,  and  Richard 
Graham,  of  New-York;  Sprott,  Alabama;  T.  Anderson,  and  D.  B.  Toms,  of 
Columbia,  S.  C.  j  Kennedy,  Darlington,  S.  C. ;  Walker;  Bendict,  Augusta, 
Geo.  j  J.  Boyd. 

PASSENGERS     SAVED. 

Madame  L\  Coste,  Mrs  Shroeder,  Messrs  A.  A.  Lovegreen,  Charles  Dray- 
ton,  U.  B.  Hussey,— all  of  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Mr  J.  S.  Colien,  Columbia,  S.C.  ; 
Mi  G.  C.  Cady,  Montgomery.  Ala.;  Messrs  Tho'sJ.  Smith,  J.  D.  Roland,  John 
Bishop,  J.  Holmes,  H.  Vanderzee,  H.  Anderson,— all  of  New-York  ;  Capts. 
Hill,  and  Salter,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  ;  Mr  Jas.  Johnson,  jun.,  Boston;  Mr 
W.  S.  Reed,N«w-Haven,  Ct. ;  Mr  D.  Clock,  Athens,  Geo. ;  Mr  John  Mather ; 
Conrad  Quinn,  (boy),  Jersey  City. 

Of  the  Crew,  there  were  in  all  forty-three,  including  the  Captain,  two  Mates, 
the  Chief  Engineer.  &c. :  of  these,  the  Captain,  and  nineteen  of  the  boat's 
company  alone  were  saved.  The  names  ol  the  crew  not  known. 


(  NOTE  D.  ) 

By  considerable  effort  the  following  statist icS  have  been  gathered  of  the  Pastors  of  the  Sec- 
ond Church,  Danvers,  which  it  is  believed  are  more  complete  than  any  which  have  before 
been  given. 

The  Second  Church  was  set  off  from  the  First  Church  in  Salem,  June  25th,  1719,  and  was 
regularly  organized  Sept.  23d,  1712.  Its  first  pastor  was  the 

Rev.  BEXJAMIN  PRESCOTT.  He  was  born  in  Concord,  Mass.,  Sept.  16,  1687 ;  was  graduated 
:vt  Harvard  University  in  1709 ;  was  ordained  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Church, 
Sept.  23,  1712  ;  was  dismissed  Nov.  16,  1756  ;  and  died  Alajr  28th,  1777,  aged  90. 

Rev.  NATHAW  HOLT,  the  second  pastor,  was  born  in  Andover;  was  giaduated  at  Harvard 
University,  1757 ;  was  ordained  Jan  3,  1759 ;  and  died  in  office,  Aug.  2,  1792,  aged  68. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  MEAD,  the  third  pastor,  was  born  in  Rochester,  Mass.  Dec.  18,  1764;  was 
graduated  at  Brown  University,  1788  ;  was  ordained  Jan'y  8,  1794 ;  was  dismissed,  January, 
1803 ;  was  settled  in  Amesbury,  June  6th,  1804 ;  and  died  March  28th,  1818,  aged  54. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  WALKER,  the  fourth  pastor,  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Jan'y  27,  1779  ;  was  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College,  1802 ;  was  ordained  Aug.  14th,  1805;  died  in  office  July  7th, 
1826,  aged  48. 

Rev.  GEORSE  COWLES,  the  filth  pastor,  was  born  in  New  Hartford,  March  llth,  1798 ;  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  1821,  and  the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  1824;  was  ordained 
Sept.  12th,  1827 ;  Dismissed  Oct.  26th,  1836 ;  died  Oct.  9th,  1837,aged  39. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

No  apology  is  offered  for  giving  the  following  unpretending-  dis- 
course publicity  in  the  present  form  :  for  an  apology  implies  the  perform- 
ance of  an  act  of  equivocal  propriety.  Yet  as  the  writer  has  thought 
proper  to  comply  with  the  request  of  those  who  have  desired  its  publica- 
tion, he  also  thinks  it  proper  to  say,  that  it  was  written  at  a  place  far  dis- 
tant from  this, — was  twice  delivered  before  the  occasion  which  calls  for 
this  declaration,  and  that  it  was  designed  for  no  particular  church  or  con- 
gregation. It  is  one  of  a  number  of  sermons  of  supposed  general  applica- 
bility, and  prepared"  in  order  to  meet  occasional  calls,  at  various  places,  to 
perform  the  functions  of  the  ministerial  character.  On  the  morning  of 
the  last  sabbath  on  which  it  was  preached,  and  not  till  that  morning,  the 
writer  was  requested,  by  the  venerable  and  revered  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, who,  for  forty-five  years,  has  so  ably  and  faith  fully  performed  the  pas- 
toral duties  to  the  Fourth  Religious  Society  in  this  town,  to  render  him 
assistance  in  the  public  services  of  the  sabbath.  The  request  was  cheer- 
fully complied  with.  This  statement,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
what  the  writer  cannot  but  regard  the  unkind  insinuations,  not  obscurely 
made,  that  the  discourse  was  the  result  of  a  preconcerted  plan,  designed 
and  prepared  specially  for  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  last  preached.— 
It  surely  is  no  less  a  matter  of  surprise  than  regret,  that  the  general  ob- 
jection against  the  sermoa  Fs  its  supposed  appropriateness, — its  applicabil- 
ity to  the  emergencies  of  those  who  heard  it.  The  writer  admits  most 
cheerfully,  that  he  thought  the  sermon  applicable,  and  therefore  selected  it. 
Subsequent  developemeats  confirm  his  previous  opinion,  and  he  would 
rather  congratulate  than  censure  himself,  if,  on  any  occasion,  he  has 
been  "instant  in  season."  It  surely  must  be  thought  strange  that  the  ap- 
propriateness of  truth  should  be  deemed,  by  professing  Christians,  the  prop- 
er reason  for  withholding  it.  The  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  appropriate  to 
lost  men,  shall  they  not  therefore  be  preached  ? — It  need  only  be  added 
further,  that  the  discourse  is  submitted  to  the  public  in  the  exact  order 
and  phraseology  in  which  it  was  delivered,  and  to  a  candid  public  is  left 
the  decision  of  the  question,  how  far  the  delivery  of  it  was  a  culpable  act. 
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ROMANS    14.    19. 

tET  US,    THEREFORE,    FOLLOW  AFTER  THE  THINGS  WHICH  MAKE  FOE. 
PEACE,  AND  THINGS  WHEREWITH  ONE  MAY  EDIFY  ANOTHER. 

THE  Bible  frequently  recommends  and  enjoins  cer- 
tain modes  of  conduct,  which,  in  general,  are  conducive  to 
the  greatest  possible  good,  but  which,  under  possible  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  highly  injurious  and  criminal.  In 
other  words,  rules  of  life  are  given,  in  the  application  of 
which,  we  are  to  employ  our  own  prudence  and  discrimin- 
ation. There  are  some  injunctions  which  are,  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances,  literally  obligatory,  and  which 
we  can  never  disobey  and  be  guiltless.  We  can  never 
swear  falsely,  for  example, — we  can  never  steal,  in  the 
scriptural  sense  of  that  word, — we  can  never  take  the  name 
of  God  in  vain,  under  any  circumstances,  in  our  opinion, 
without  being  criminal.  But  specific  rules  of  universal  ap- 
plication, we  suppose  not  to  be  numerous.  God  has  given 
us  natural  faculties,  and  has  marked  out  for  us  the  great 
general  outlines  of  conduct,  but  in  filling  up  these  outlines 
— in  performing  the  specific  duties  of  every  day,  we  are  left 
very  much  to  the  exercise  of  reason  and  conscience.  We 
are  directed  to  feed  our  enemy,  if  he  be  hungry,  and  give 
him  drink,  if  he  be  thirsty  ;  but  we  can  easily  conceive  of 
circumstances  in  which  it  would  not  be  a  duty  to  gratify 
the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst,  even  of  a  friend.  If  our 
charity  would  foster  habits  of  indolence  and  intemperance, 
and  thus  augment  the  miseries  of  a  distressed  family,  it 
might  be  very  far  from  our  duty  to  bestow  the  offering.  In. 
such  cases  we  are  not  to  act  irrespective  of  consequences. 
In  prescribing  such  rules  of  life,  the  Bible  generally  gives 
us  hints  in  order  to  regulate  their  application  ;  so  that  a 
particular  injunction,  standing  as  a  deduction  from  a  dis- 
course on  a  particular  subject,  would  appear  in  a  very  dif- 


ferent  light,  when  repeated  by  itself,  from  that  in  which  it 
would  appear,  when  stated  in  the  connexion  in  which  it 
actually  occurs.  Hence  the  importance,  or,  rather,  the  ne- 
cessity, of  a  proper  consideration  of  the  context  in  eliciting 
the  import  of  a  particular  passage  of  Scripture  ;  for  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  giving  distorted 
views  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

The  exhortation  contained  in  the  words  which  we  have 
cited, — and  we  regard  this  exhortation  as  equivalent  to  a 
positive  injunction, — rfollows  a  discourse  on  the  supposed 
guilt,  in  the  minds  of  some,  of  using  a  certain  kind  of  nur 
triment.  Having  exposed  the  impropriety  of  such  views, 
and  virtually  exculpated  the  accused,  he  exhorts  to  the  truly 
noble  habit  of  abandoning  practices,  which  in  themselves 
are  innocent,  when  the  consciences  of  our  Christian  brethren 
are  wounded  by  them.  This  is  sustained  by  appealing  to 
the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  "  is  not  meat  and 
drink,  but  righteousness,  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost/'  Next  follow  the  words  of  our  text,  "let  us,  therer 
fore,  follow  the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and  things 
wherewith  one  may  edify  another  ;"-T-as  if  he  had  said,  let 
us  pursue  that  course  of  conduct  towards  each  other,  which 
conduces  to  peace  and  mutual  improvement. 

We  propose  to  examine  the  rules  of  life  which  are  here 
recommended,  and  shall  do  it  in  the  order  of  their  occur- 
rence in  the  text. 

i.  "Let  us  follow  the  things  which  make  for  peace." 
It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the  rule  under  consid- 
eration has  no  reference  to  civil  relations.  It  contemplates 
communities  of  professing  Christians,  in  their  social  relations 
to  each  other.  We  make  this  remark  in  order  that  no  one 
may  assume  an  attitude  of  resistance,  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  right  of  public  war,  is  the  question  to  be  discussed.  That 
question  we  shall  not  touch  on  the  present  occasion.  Our 
subject  is  one  which  is  far  less  imposing,  though  no  less  im- 
portant. We  address  the  professed  follower  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  as  a  member  of  the  visible  church.  How  far 
does  his  obligation  to  promote  peace  extend?  and  how  far 
ought  a  particular  church  to  be  influenced  by  a  cherished 
love  of  peace  ?  In  answer  to  either  of  these  inquiries,  we 
are  to  be  governed  by  the  tenor  and  scope  of  the  discourse 
from  which  the  rule  in  question  is  inferred.  It  is  not  a 
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maxim  of  unlimited  application.  In  other  words,  peace  is 
not  to  be  pursued  or  restored  at  all  hazards  ; — it  is  not  so 
valuable  that  any  price  whatever  must  be  paid  for  it  It 
cannot  be  inferred  from  the  Apostle's  remarks  that  a  man 
is  ever  bound  to  make  a  compromise  of  principle,  or  sacri- 
fice conscientious  scruples,  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Open 
rupture,  or  a  secession  from  fellowship,  would  be  better  than 
peace  purchased  at  the  expense  of  important  principles.  If 
the  points,  DU  which  our  views  are  not  accordant  with  those 
of  our  brethren,  are  honestly  thought  to  involve  essential, 
vital  principles,  or  doctrines,  we  cannot  innocently  concede 
them  ;  and  rupture  or  discoid  may  be  a  less  evil,  in  such 
cases,  than  compromised  harmony.  It  is  true,  there  may 
be  a  morbid  squeamishness  of  conscience,  which  would 
magnify  almost  any  trifling  matter  into  an  importance  suf- 
ficient to  justify  turmoil  and  contention,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  weak  brethren  of  the  church  at  Rome,  and  we  may 
be  wrong,  as  they  were,  yet  still,  if  we  cannot  see  the  wrong, 
and  if  it  would  cost  a  sacrifice  of  conscience  to  yield  the 
point,  1  am  not  certain  that  it  would  be  right  to  do  so.  It 
might  rather  be  the  duty  of  our  brethren  to  make  a  sacrifice 
of  personal  feeling  to  gratify  our  conscientious  scruples, 
So  far  we  reply  to  our  first  question  negatively. 

But  in  all  things  in  which  important  principles,  or  conr 
seientious  scruples  are  not  involved,  we  are  to  regard  the 
peace  of  our  brethren  as  of  paramount  importance.  Our 
own  private  feelings,  our  prejudices  and  prepossessions,  we 
are  bound  to  sacrifice  to  the  peace  of  the  community  iij 
which  we  dwell.  We  are  even  to  waive  the  innocent  en- 
joyment of  our  rights  in  order  to  save  the  feelings  of  a  weak 
brother, — rather  than  hinder  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  the 
humblest  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  here  appears 
the  magnanimity  of  the  Christian.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the 
world,  to  adhere  to  our  rights,  and  men  sometimes  will  oc- 
casion great  disturbance  in  society,  and  suffer  great  pectin- 
iary  loss,  rather  than  give  up  some  trifling  right,  And  this 
maxim  is  too  much  acted  upon  by  Christian  people.  Let  it 
be  observed,  that  we  are  speaking  only  of  those  rights  which 
we  can  waive  conscientiously.  There  are  some  rights  which 
it  would  be  sinful  not  to  maintain  and  enjoy  ;  but  there  are 
others  which  we  can  and  ought  sometimes  to  relinquish  to 
secure  a  greater  good.  It  is  argued  by  the  Apostle  that  t|ie 


-eaee  of  the  church  is  a  greater  good  than  the  enjoyment  of 
a  personal  right,  which  could  be  relinquished  with  the  trif- 
ling sacrifice  of  a  slight  personal  convenience.  It  is  not 
denied,  that  the  Roman  convert  had  a  right  to  eat  his  meat. 
The  Apostle  grants  this,  and  admits  that  it  was  a  great 
weakness  in  his  brother  to  make  a  matter  of  conscience  of 
an  affair  so  trifling,  yet  still  maintains  that  the  right  should 
be  waived  rather  than  conscience  wounded.  In  this  case, 
not  the  peace  of  a  whole  church,  but  merely  the  comfort  of 
an  individual  is  regarded  a  matter  of  greater  importance 
than  the  enjoyment  of  a  personal  right.  How  much  great- 
er the  obligation  to  waive  the  right  in  order  to  preserve  the 
concord  of  an  entire  community.  To  those,  then,  who  are 
so  strenuous  to  act  in  a  certain  way  because  they  have  a 
right  to  do  so,  we  would  say,  "  we  grant  your  right,  but  it 
is  noble,  it  is  magnanimous  to  yield  a  right  for  a  paramount 
good."  To  mention  a  particular  case.  We  all  have  the 
right  to  express  our  opinions  freely  on  all  subjects,  either 
orally,  or  through  the  press.  We  take  this,  because  it  is  a 
strong  case.  It  is  the  very  basis  of  all  liberty,  that  is  wor- 
thy the  name  ;  "aright  dear  to  freemen,  and  formidable 
only  to  tyrants/'  and  outraged  by  the  vilest  of  all  tyranny, 
that  of  a  lawless  populace  ; — a  right  which  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  relinquish, — which  we  cannot  give  up  and  be  in- 
nocent in  the  sight  of  Heaven.  Yet  still  the  preservation 
of  peace  may  make  it  a  duty  to  waive  the  use  of  this  right 
under  very  many  possible  circumstances.  If  by  the  ex- 
pression of  our  opinion,  we  can  not  only  do  no  good,  but 
disturb  the  peace  and  comfort  of  our  Christian  brethren,  it 
seems  plain  that  the  law  of  Christianity  requires  us  to  hold 
our  peace  :-not  to  give  up  the  right,  but  waive  the  use  of  it. 
And  if  it  be  our  duty  to  yield  the  use  of  our  rights  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  love,  how  much  greater  the  obligation  to 
sacrifice  our  personal  feelings,  and  passions,  and  prejudices 
to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  a  Christian  community.  And 
in  this  respect  how  far  short  do  we  all  fall  of  perfect  obedi- 
ence! How  rarely  do  we  exercise  that  "charity  which  suf- 
fereth  long  and  is  kind."  We  are  all  prone  to  think  that 
our  opinions  are  certainly  correct, — our  modes  of  conduct- 
ing  affairs  certainly  the  best,— our  experience  certainly  the 
most  worthy  of  reliance,  and  our  foresight  certainly  the  most 
eagle-eyed.  In  proportion  to  our  self-complacency  is  our 


unwillingness  to  sacrifice  our  views  to  the  general  peace. 
We  are  so  apt  to  think  that  unless  our  plans  are  pursued, 
the  most  dreadful  disasters  will  ensue,  that  we  often  obsti- 
nately  adhere  to  our  opinions  with  a  tenacity  equal  to  the 
strength  of  our  hold  on  life  itself.  Confident  of  the  superior 
soundness  of  our  judgment,  and  the  superior  shrewdness  of 
our  calculations,  we  use  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  gain 
adherents ;  and  among  these  means,  very  often,  is  the  none 
too  respectful  allusion  to  our  opponents.  How  much  alien- 
ation of  affection,-how  much  bitterness,-how  much  heart- 
ache,— how  much  interruption  of  social  intercourse,  and  re- 
sults far  more  disastrous  than  these,  how  many  churches  of 
Christ  have  been  broken  up  and  almost  ruined  in  this  very 
way,  let  the  deplorable  condition  of  such  churches  bear 
their  melancholy  testimony. 

Here  the  interesting  inquiries  arise,  why  are  these  things 
so  ?  and  what  is  the  remedy  ?  What  are  "  the  things  which 
make  for  peace"  ?  The  answer  of  one  may  be  inferred 
from  the  reply  to  the  other.  Men  are  prone  to  be  more  en- 
grossed with  the  less  than  with  the  more  important  inter- 
ests of  Christianity.  They  are  usually  matters  of  small  mo- 
ment in  which  professing  Christians  find  it  most  difficult  to 
be  agreed.  Bitter  contentions,  angry  debate,  distracting 
litigation  have  often  arisen  out  of  some  local  or  personal 
affair,  of  the  most  trifling  importance.  This  remark  is  no 
less  true  than  deplorable.  And  the  religious  controversies 
which  are  even  now  distracting  some  parts  of  the  church  in 
our  land,  are  on  some  abstruse  metaphysical  distinctions, 
which  no  mind  can  perceive,  without  the  stirring  excite- 
ment of  debate  ;  which  the  disputants  themselves  cannot 
understand  ;  and  on  which  there  is  no  possible  tangible  ev- 
idence save  the  reiterated  assertions  of  these  "  theological 
gladiators."  We  do  not  find  Christian  people  differing  in 
their  views  of  the  prime  features  of  the  Gospel,  because  in 
reference  to  these  an  acknowledged  standard  gives  explicit 
and  positive  injunctions.  All  Christians  are  agreed,  i.e.  all 
who  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  Christians  are  agreed,  that 
we  are  bound  to  cultivate  holiness  of  heart  and  life,— that 
we  are  bound  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen, — that  we 
are  bound  to  furnish  the  destitute  with  the  word  of  God  ; 
and  these  are  some  of  the  things  which  make  for  peace. 
Let  the  hearts  of  professing  christiaus  be  deeply  engaged 
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in  promoting  these  interests,  and  they  will  be  knit  together 
in  Christian  fellowship.  Point  to  the  church  most  eminent 
for  the  holiness  of  its  members,  and  most  zealous  in  its  ef- 
forts to  save  lost  sinners,  and  we  will  point  you  to  the  same 
church  as  most  eminent  for  its  peace  and  harmony.  When 
the  soul  is  absorbed  in  the  execution  of  a  great  and  noble 
enterprise,  there  is  no  danger  of  being  governed  by  the 
voice  of  passion  and  appetite.  The  sacrifice  of  selfish  ends 
and  purposes  becomes,  as  it  were,  an  involuntary  tribute, 
when  the  great  object  of  a  Christian  life  is  perceived  and 
appreciated.  He  who  has  always  the  most  to  say  and  do 
in  secondary  affairs,  in  matters  of  local  or  individual  inter- 
est, will  be  found  invariably  to  have  the  least  of  that  expan- 
sive piety — that  god-like  benevolence,  which  regards  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  human  family.  So 
those  churches  which  seem  to  contain  in  themselves  the 
elements  of  disorder,  which  find  it  so  difficult  to  move  on 
harmoniously  in  their  matters  of  domestic  interest,  will  not 
be  found  to  be  distinguished  for  an  absorbing  and  perma- 
nent interest  in  the  great  objects  of  Christian  effort.  If, 
then,  Christians  would  ki  follow  after  the  things  which  make 
for  peace"  let  them  engage  in  the  great  business  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  salvation  of  lost  sinners,  and  the  edification  of 
the  church  in  love.  Sure  it  is,  as  that  the  Gospel  is  a 
Gospel  of  peace,  that  those  who  make  it  the  great  end  of 
life  to  secure  these  results,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  living 
at  peace  with  their  brethren.  Nor  is  it  at  all  difficult  to 
see  how  this  effect  is  produced.  In  the  first  place,  a  spirit 
of  prayer  is  promoted, — of  habitual  devotion  to  God  ;  and, 
again,  matters  of  private  and  local  interest  appear  compar- 
atively trivial  and  unimportant, — not  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  secure  our  zeal,  or  interest  our  affections.  If  we  be  as- 
sured that  Christ  is  not  dishonored,  nor  his  cause  hindered 
in  the  regulation  of  such  affairs,  we  cannot  feel  deeply  in- 
terested in  them,  because  higher  objects  have  engrossed  our 
thoughts  and  feelings.  We  believe  it  will  always  be  found 
true,  that  those  who  have  the  cause  of  Christ  most  at  heart, 
are  the  most  peaceable  members  of  society,  and  most  rarely 
find  fault ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  are  seldom  if 
ever  satisfied,  who  are  never  pleased  with  any  measure 
which  has  not  originated  in  their  own  wisdom,  are  least  of 
all  engaged  in  the  great,  benevolent  enterprises  of  Christian- 


ity.  They  do  not  "  follow  after  the  things  which  make  for 
peace,"  and  consequently,  their  own  peace,  and  that  of  their 
neighbor  is  interrupted. 

In  acting  upon  the  rule  of  life  under  consideration,  the 
same  principle  of  limitation  which  applies  to  individuals, 
applies  also  to  churches  in  their  social  capacity.  No  im- 
portant principle  is  to  be  sacrificed,  and  no  positively  en- 
joined duty  is  to  be  neglected  for  the  sake  of  peace.  But 
all  sacrifices  which  can  be  made  consistently  with  the  claims 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  conscience, 
ought  to  be  made  rather  than  that  the  peace  and  comfort  of 
an  individual  should  be  destroyed:  It  may  even  be  the  du- 
ty of  a  church  not  to  take  a  certain  measure,  or  adopt  a  cer- 
tain policy  in  which  all  are  agreed  save  one  individual,  and 
that  individual  cleaily  in  the  wrong.  This  is  a  strong 
case ;  but  we  think  it  can  be  made  out.  Suppose  the 
whole  church,  save  the  minority  of  a  single  member,  should 
feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  could  adopt  a  certain  meas- 
ure, or  pursue  a  certain  plan,  about  which  there  are  no  ex- 
plicit directions  in  Scripture,  with  perfect  innocence  ;  but 
that  one  individual  should  be  convinced  that  the  proposed 
plan  or  measure  was  wrong,  and  should  feel  that  he  could 
not  conscientiously  acquiesce  with  his  brethren,  nor  hold  fel- 
lowship with  them,  should  they  determine  to  proceed  ;  we 
suppose  the  individual,  in  this  case,  would  be  in  fault,  for, 
in  such  a  case,  he  ought  to  submit  his  opinion  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  brethren.  But  if  he  could  not  be  made  to  see  his 
error,  and  if  the  plan  or  measure  could  be  abandoned  with 
perfect  innocence,  it  seems  plain  that  duty  would  dictate 
the  abandonment,  rather  than  offend  a  Christian  brother.* 
Let  it  be  recollected,  however,  that  in  the  case  supposed,  the 
proposed  procedure  could  be  given  up  with  perfect  inno- 
cence. Such  cases,  we  suppose,  very  rarely  occur,  but  they 
might  possibly  occur.  If  the  adoption  of  the  measure  or 
plan  proposed,  be  a  plain  case  of  duty,  the  opposition  of 
half  the  church  would  not  justify  abandonment.  The  pos- 
itive and  unqualified  injunctions  of  the  word  of  God  ought 

*  The  writer  regrets  to  learn,  that  many  professing1  Christians  are  un- 
willing to  admit  the  correctness  of  the  sentiment  inculcated  in  this  passage- 
It  has  been  carefully  reviewed,  but  no  occasion  is  found  for  correction.  Th  - 
rpirit  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  believed,  abundantly  sustains  all  that  is  here  taught. 
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to  be  obeyed  at  all  hazards  ;  and  if  a  majority  were  oppos- 
ed in  such  a  case,  It  would  not  render  disobedience  justifi- 
able, for  we  on glit  not  to  hold'  fellowship  with  those  who 
would  disregard  the  plain  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  We 
have  no  doubt,  that  Christians  sometimes  carry  their  love  of 
peace  quite  too  farj  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  influenced 
in  a  manner  highly  exceptionable,  and  by  worldly  men, 
rather  than  be  the  occasion  of  any  difficulty.  A  great  want 
of  firmness  and  independence  is  sometimes  cloaked  under 
the  guise  of  a  pacific  spirit,  and  men  are  suffered  to  exert  a 
controlling  influence  whose  conduct  is  more  worthy  of  cen- 
sure than  imitation.  "  First  pure,  then  peaceable,"  is 
the  religion  of  Jesus.  To  suffer  the  cause  of  Christ  to  be 
hindered,  rather  than  displease  a  few  individuals,  would  be 
far  more  culpable  than  to  occasion  an  open  rupture,  for  con- 
tention itself  is  better  than  a  shameful  compromise.  There 
is  such  a  charm  in  the  very  sound  of  peace,  such  a  magic 
in  the  very  name  of  the  gentle  goddess,  that  our  admiration 
often  blinds  us  to  the  perception  of  those  evils,  the  remedy 
of  which  might  drive  away  the  heavenly  resident  from 
among,  us.  But  we  should  remember  that  discord  is  less 
deplorable  than  "  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of 
darkness  f — nay,  it  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  a  state  of 
coldness  and  languor,  resuling  from  a  fear  of  giving  offence 
to  some  few  individuals  by  a  more  zealous  and  efficient  ser- 
vice in  the  cause  of  Christ.  And  we  must  be  permitted  to 
repeat,  that  for  individuals  or  for  churches,  the  surest  meth- 
od of  preserving  and  maintaining  substantial  peace,  is  to 
engage  in  the  great  enterprises  of  the  Gospel.  These  are 
the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and  in  these  things  all 
can  be  united  in  purpose  and  effort. 

2.  "  And  [let  us  follow  after]  the  things  wherewith  one 
may  edify  another."  The  word  edify  literally  signifies  to 
build,  as  applied  to  edifices.  It  is  of  quite  common  occur- 
rence in  the  writings  of  Paul.  Sometimes  the  English 
word  build  is  used  in  the  translation  ;  e.  g.  "  Rooted  and 
built  up  in  him/9 — u  and  are  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets." — "  In  whom  all  the  build- 
ing fitly  framed  together,  groweth  into  a  holy  temple  in 
the  Lord  :  In  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together,  for  a 
habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit."  The  church  is  re- 
presented under  the  figure  of  a  building,  Jesus  Christ  him- 
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self  being  tire  cliief  .corner  stone.     It  is  sometimes  called  a, 
temple,  as  in  one  of  the  passages  above  quoted,  every  indi- 
vidual member  constituting  some  important  part,  either  add- 
ing to  its  strength,  or  perfecting  its  symmetry.     The  figure 
seems  be  a  favorite  one  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  its  ap- 
propriateness will  .not,  of  course,  be  questioned.     It  is  prop- 
er, however,  to  guard  against  misconception.     The  church 
is  not  regarded  as  a  building  constructed  of  physical  mate- 
rials : — it  is  the  spiritual  part  of  its  members  of  which  it  is 
composed.      The  Christian  character  and  influence  of  indi- 
viduals are  the  materials  of  which  the  edifice  is  built  up, 
and  ornamented.      In  this  sense,  the  church  is  represented 
as  a  large  and   beautiful  temple,  founded  upon   the  rock 
Christ  Jesus.     Let  it  be  further  observed,  that  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  Rhetoric   that  the  indistinctness  of  metaphorical 
language  sometimes  contributes  to  its  elegance  and  sublim- 
ity.    Take  the  oft  cited  example,  "  He  rode  upon  a  cherub 
and  did  fly  ;  yea,  he  did  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,"-and 
the  no  less  majestic  expression,   "  He  made   darkness  his 
secret  place,  his  pavilion  round  about  him  were  dark  waters 
and  thick  clouds  of  the  skies  ;"— and  if  we  attempt  to  carry 
out  the  figures  into  definite  completion,  their  inimitable  ele- 
gance and  grandeur  is  lost  in  the  perception  of  glaring  in- 
congruities.    So  in  the  figure  before  us,  the  beauty  is  lost, 
if  a  capricious  fancy   be  suffered  to  force  it  into  a  rigid  an- 
alysis.     It  is  enough  to  notice  the  points  of  resemblance  to 
which  the  Apostle  alludes.     As  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
an  edifice  depend  upon  the  strength,  beauty  and  exactness 
of  the  various  parts,  so  the  excellency  and  efficiency  of  the 
Christian  church,  as  one  community,  and  of  any  one  branch 
of  that  church,  depend   upon  the  consistent  and  scriptural 
piety  of  the  individuals  of  whom  it  is  composed.     This  is 
the  particular  point  before  us.     When  we  are  therefore  ex- 
horted to  edify  one  another,  or  to  pursue  that  course  which 
tends  to  mutual  edification,  the  single  literal  thought  is,  that 
Christians  are  exhorted  to  the  mutual  improvement  of  their 
Christian  character.     We  are  not  to  be  selfish  in  our  piety  ; 
— to  think  it  enough  for  us  if  we  do  right  and  live  to  the 
glory  of  God  ; — we  are  bound  to  aid  our  brethren  in  doing 
so.     In  whatever  way  we  can  improve  their  Christian  char- 
acter, we  are  bound  to  do  it ;   whether  by  example,  by  in- 
struction, by  consolation,  by  advice,  exhortation,  rebukej 
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forbearance,  or  prayer.  Whatever  course  of  conduct  tends 
to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Christian  people,  that  is 
the  course  for  us  to  pursue,  for  in  so  doing  we  can  edify 
one  another. 

We  suppose  that  the  obligation  which  is  here  develop- 
ed is  not  sufficiently  felt  among  professing  Christians.     We 
suspect,  that  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our  Christian  associates 
is  rarely  a  motive  of  conduct  with  us  ; — that  the   question 
very  seldom  occurs  to  our  minds,  "  how  can  I  this  day  im- 
prove the  piety  of  the  Christian  friends  with  whom  1  may 
have  intercourse  ?"    Rarely,  alas  !   do  we  hi  quire  how  we 
may  improve  our  own  piety.     If  we  see  a  Christian  brother 
doing  wrong,  or  involving  himself  in  difficulty,  we  are  ex- 
ceedingly apt  to  think  and  often  to  say, — "  well,  it  is  no 
concern  of  mine  ;  every  one  must  look  out  for  his  own  in- 
terest."    Oh  !  this  spirit  of  seliishness,-this  deepest  rooted 
principle  of  iniquity  in  our  natures,    how  it  mars  our  relig- 
ion and  withers  the  piety  of  our  hearts  !   Self  is  the  adored 
idol  to  which  even  the  Christian  bows  in  prostrate  homage. 
It  is  a  great  thing,  we  grant,  that  our  own  lives  "  adorn  the 
doctrine  of  God  our  Savior," — -that  we  u deal  justly,  love 
mercy, and  walk  humbly  with  God"  ourselves; — and  where 
is  the  Christian  wrhose  conscience  does  not  sting  him,  when 
the  duties  of  personal  religion  are  illustrated  and  enforced  ? 
But  when  these  are  performed,  our  whole  duty  has  not  been 
done ; — we  are  not  only  to  be  solicitous  for  the  consistency 
of  our  own  conduct — may  we  not  say  that  we  are  to  be  no 
less  anxious  for  the  piety  of  our  neighbor  ?    Does   not  the 
text  tell  us  that  we  are  to  pursue  those  things   which    tend 
to  mutual  improvement?    That  is,   the   promotion  of  our 
brother's  piety  is  to  be  a  direct,   definite   object  of  pursuit 
with  us.     We  shall  not  argue  the  point  that  this  duty  is 
neglected.     This  is  obvious.     Nor  can   we  notice  all  the 
various  means  of  mutual  edification.     Little  more  can   be 
done  on  the  present  occasion,   than   to   specify  some  of  the 
difficulties  in   the  way  of  performing  the   duty.     One  of 
these  we  have  already  hinted  at.      The  prime  cause  of  our 
neglect,  no  doubt,  is  our  selfishness.      It  is  because  we  do 
not  feel  interested  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our  Christian 
brethren,  that  we  do  so  little  to  promote  it.      And   this  in- 
difference  arises  from  an  absorbing  devotion  to  our  person- 
al interests.     There  is  another  obstacle,  however,   which, 
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though  less  universal,  is  more  formidable,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  supposed  to  justify  neglect ; — it  is  the  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  our  Christian  brethren   that  we  should  interest 
ourselves  in  their  welfare      This  unamiable  repugnance 
exhibits  itself  on  many  occasions  ;  sometimes  even  when  an 
act  of  benevolent  kindness  is  proffered.       Why  should  we 
trouble  ourselves  about  the  affairs  of  others  ?  is  often  the 
taunting  inquiry,  when  we  engage  in  Christian  effort,  to  re- 
sult in  the  amelioration  of  the  wretched,   the  relief  of  the 
distressed,  the  consolation  of  the  afflicted,  or  the  instruction 
of  the  ignorant.     But  far  more  frequently  when  we  offer  our 
advice,   or  administer  our  rebuke  and  admonition.     "  It  is 
enough  that  you  see  to  your  own  affairs,"   is  generally  the 
peevish  reply  when  we  offer  a  friendly  hint  by  way  of  ad- 
vice ;   and   there  are  but  few  who  need  rebuke,   who  can 
bear  it  with  the  spirit  of  meekness.     A  proud  opposition  of 
heart  arrays  itself  against  those  who  presume  to  reprove  MS, 
sometimes  relieving  itself  in  opprobrious  abuse.      Hence  it 
becomes  an  irksome,   and,  as  we  are  apt  to  think,  a  worse 
than   useless   performance,   to  reprove   a  Christian  brother, 
when   we  are  sure  he  is  doing  wrong  and  wounding  the 
cause  of  Christ.     We  are  prone  to  regard  the  difficulties  in 
the  way,  an  excuse  for  neglecting  a  plain  duty.     It  ought 
ever  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  reproof,  exhortation  and  ad- 
monition,  should  be  always  administered  with  the  utmost 
gentleness,  kindness  and  long-suffering ;  and  he  who  ad- 
ministers them  with  any  other  spirit  is  himself  deserving  of 
rebuke.      But  we  are  not  to  suffer  sin  upon  our  neighbor; 
because  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our  brother  is  in  jeopardy, 
and  the  cause  of  Christ  hindered.     And  we  are  not  justifi- 
able in  neglecting  our  duty,  because  an  erring  brother  may 
not  kindly  receive  our  gentle  admonition  or  kind  reproof. 
Does  he  tell  us,   that  we  are  not  concerned   with  his  con- 
duct ?    This  is  not  true.     We  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
conduct  of  our  Christian  brethren.     We   are  members  one 
of  another,  and  when  one  member  suffers,  all  suffer  with  it. 
Does  he  upbraid  us  for  our  supposed  impertinence?    We 
are  to  bear  it  with  meekness,   and  bear  testimony  against 
his  contumely.     Whether  he   hears  or  forbears,  we   have 
performed  our  duty,   and  cleared  our  skirts  of  guilt.     Nor 
is  this  all.     Our  own  piety  is  improved.     .For  in  following 
after  those  things  which  edify  our  brethren,  we  also  edify 
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ourselves.     In  the  discharge  of  duties  towards  others,  there 
is  a  reflex  influence   towards   our  own  spiritual  improve- 
ment,  especially   when  we  are  thus  exposed  to  reproach, 
and  meet  it  with  Christian  forbearance.      We  are  not  now 
recommending  that  austere  rigidity,  which  frowns  upon  ev- 
ery thing  not  accordant  with  private  views,   and  which  re- 
sults from  a  self-complacent   and  gratuitously  assumed  su- 
periority.    Such  dissocial  severity  is  as  disgustingly  repuU 
sive.  as  it  is  unscriptural  and  culpable.       It  is  that  Gospel 
sensitiveness  which  is  pained  at  the  unchristian  walk  and 
conversation   of  a   brother  or  sister  in  Christ,  and  which 
with  all  gentleness  and  love  whispers  the  kind  admonition, 
and  hints,  as  it  were,  the  faithful  reproof  and  friendly  coun- 
sel.    We  dwell  on  this  item  of  duty,  because  it  is   most 
likely  to  be  neglected,  and  most  neglected,  when  most  need- 
ed.     And  it  is  the  index  of  a  melancholy  state  of  things, 
that  no  one  dares  perform  such  duties  for  fear  of  giving  of- 
fence to  the  delinquent.    Were  the  hearts  of  Christians  knit 
together  as  they  ought  to  be,  it  would  be  one  of  our  most 
delightful  duties  to   "  follow  after  those  things   wherewith 
one  may  edify  another,"   and  so  far  from  taking  it  amiss, 
that  our  Christian  friends  interested  themselves  in  our  spirr 
itual  welfare,  nothing  could  be  more  grateful  to  our  wishes. 
But,  alas  !  why  do  we  make  a  supposition  so  far  from  the 
truth  ?     We  have  only  to  open  our  eyes  to  see  that  christ- 
ians  act  rather  as  individuals  than  a  community  ;   that  pri, 
vate  interests  and  selfish  ends  are  the  great  object  of  our 
pursuit,  rather  than  mutual  edification.      So  far  are  christ 
ians  sometimes  found  from  helping  others  on  in  the  way  of 
holiness,  that  they  feel  a  sort  of  secret  satisfaction,  when 
others  go  astray,  as  seeming  to  afford  some  kind  of  excuse 
for  their  own  faults.     Does  the  experience  of  no  one  pres- 
ent respond  to  this  remark  ?     Is  personal  feeling  alone  its 
support  ?     Has  no  one  ever  felt  a  kind  of  excuse  for  doing 
what  he  knew  was  wrong  because  others  pursued  the  same 
course  ?  Let  a  faithful  memory  give  the  reply.    And  this  re- 
mark  suggests  another  important  mode  of  improving  the  pi- 
ety of  our  Christian  friends, — the  exhibition  of  a  blameless 
example  in  our  own  conduct.  And  we  can  sometimes  admin- 
ister a  better  reproof  by  our  example  than  by  our  words. 
The  doubting  are  convinced,   and  the  unstable  confirmed, 
and  the  guilty  reproved,  by  an  unflinching  and  manly  ad- 
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herence  to  Christian  principle,  and  undeviating  consistency 
of  Christian  life.  One  Christian  who  displays  such  an  ex- 
ample,  does  more  good  than  a  whole  phalanx  of  soft-heart- 
ed  professors,  who  court  the  smiles  and  fear  the  frowns  of 
fashionable  society.  Indeed,  consistent  example  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  the  performance  of  any  duty  tending  to  the 
edification  of  our  brethren,  for  our  words  will  avail  nothing 
if  they  be  discrepant  from  our  actions.  The  reproof  of  a 
brother  for  a  fault  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  us,  when 
more  heinous  departures  from  uprightness  in  our  own  con- 
duct  are  notorious.  But  the  importance  of  correct  Christian 
example  need  not  be  discussed  ;  it  is  every  where  conceded 
and  felt,  though  we  are  sorry  to  say,  it  is  most  generally 
felt  by  suffering  from  the  want  of  it. 

We  will  only  mention,  in  addition,  that  prayer  for  the 
spiritual  interests  of  our  brethren  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  mutual  edification.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
no  means  are  successful  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  bless- 
ed by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence,  though  we  may  not  be  so 
well  able  to  see  any  adaptation  in  prayer  to  effect  an  ob- 
ject like  this,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  it  is  less  ef 
ficient  than  what  we  regard  as  the  most  powerful.  If 
Christians  were  more  faithful  in  the  mutual  performance  of 
this  duty,  there  would  be  far  less  occasion  than  at  present 
of  urging  the  duties  of  the  text, — of  following  "  after  the 
things  which  make  for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one 
may  edify  another."  He  who  is  most  solicitous  to  build 
up  and  beautify  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  "  which  temple  are 
ye,"  is  the  man  whose  fraternal  love  has  been  kindled  by 
the  affectionate  and  earnest  prayer  for  his  brethren.  As 
he  goes  forth  to  engage  in  the  duties  of  life,  and  meets  his 
fellow-followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  he  remembers  that  those 
are  before  him,  for  whose  spiritual  good  he  has  offered  the 
prayerful  entreaty ;  and  he  is  cautious  that  his  conduct  be 
not  inconsistent  with  his  prayers.  He  is  not  like  the  pro- 
fessor, whose  religion  consists  merely  in  the  formalities  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  hour  for  family  worship,  if  indeed  the 
family  altar  be  not  abandoned,  and  who  goes  forth  into  the 
bustling  business  of  the  world,  charmed  with  its  attrac- 
tions, and,  with  the  gripings  of  avarice,  seizing  upon  its 
sordid  treasures  ;  but  like  an  angel  of  love,  he  delights  to 
relieve  the  distressed,  comfort  the  feeble  minded,  admonish 
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the  wayward,  encourage  the  timid,  exhort  the  indolent,  re- 
prove the  guilty  and  restore  the  fallen.  And  think  not 
that  such  is  only  the  being  of  imagination  ;  it  is  but  the  im- 
personated religion  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  ?Tis  only  the 
embodied  spirit  of  Christianity,  striving  for  unreserved  de- 
votion to  God, — unremitting  efforts  for  the  glory  of  Christ, 
yet  ever  ready  to  make  the  humble  confession — "  when  we 
have  done  all,  we  are  unprofitable  servants/'  and  trusting 
for  salvation  to  the  undeserved  grace  of  God. 

Professed  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  this  your  relig- 
ion ?  Or,  if  conscience  tells  of  unfaithfulness,  is  it  your  ar- 
dent desire  to  be  more  conformed  to  the  will  of  God  ?  Then 
let  future  life  bear  testimony  to  the  honesty  of  your  profes- 
sion, and  rest  not  satisfied  till  your  Christian  character 
comes  up  to  the  standard  of  the  word  of  God.  When  shall 
the  time  come  when  the  great  mass  of  professing  Christians 
shall  act  upon  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  ? — when  they 
shall  cease  the  vain  attempt  to  serve  God  and  Mammon, — 
to  live  for  Christ  to-day  and  the  world  to-morrow  ?  Sure 
we  are  that  a  great  change  in  this  respect  is  to  be  witness- 
ed before  Christ  will  "  take  unto  him  his  great  power,  and 
reign  king  of  nations  as  he  is  now  king  of  saints." 

Christian,  beware,  lest  you  hinder  the  approach  of  the 
"  latter  day  glory  ;"  lest  you  retard  the  chariot  wheels  of 
Zion,  as  she  rides  forth  from  conquering  unto  conquer ; 
and,  God  grant  that  we  may  all  awake  to  righteousness, 
and  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance. 


The   Work    of  the   Ministry. 
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SERMON. 


MARK  xvi,  15. 

And  He  said  unto  them,  go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 

IT  is  certainly  proper,  that  those  who  hold  pub- 
lic offices,  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  should  well 
understand  the  ordinance  or  commission  from 
which  they  derive  their  authority.  This  indeed, 
is  necessary  in  order  that  they  may  duly  feel  their 
obligations,  and  intelligently  perform  their  appro- 
priate duties.  Especially  is  this  necessary,  if  t 
be  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
course  of  action  to  be  pursued. 

These  remarks  apply  in  their  full  force  to  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel.  They  are  public  function- 
aries— they  are  ambassadors  of  Christ — they  have 
received  a  commission  from  him,  calling  them  to  a 
specific  work,  and  to  a  work  of  the  very  greatest 
importance.  "  Go, "  the  language  of  that  com- 
mission is,  "into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 


Gospel  to  every  creature. "  The  thing  to  be 
done  is  pr -caching ',  communicating,  making  known 
the  gospel,  and  the  object  is,  the  evangelizing  or 
making  Christians  of  all  nations. 

But  while  we  are  thus  taught  in  general  terms 
what  the  work  is,  to  which  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  are  called,  there  are  reasons,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  that  seem  to  me  to  demand  a  somewhat 
particular  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  doing 
it. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  really  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  this  subject.  Some  think  that 
the  common  ministrations  of  the  stated  pastor  are 
by  no  means  sufficient,  but  that  we  must  resort  to 
various  expedients, — that  we  must  call  in  the  aid 
of  extraordinary  laborers,  that  we  must  do  some- 
thing to  move  and  excite  the  stagnant  mass,  in 
order  that  we  may  accomplish  the  object  of  the 
ministry. 

Others  think,  that  whatever  apparent  success 
may  attend  efforts  of  this  kind,  the  results,  on  the 
whole,  will  be  far  less  favorable  than  those  which 
be  expected  from  a  more  orderly  course  of 
proceeding; — that  like  the  artificial  stimulants  we 
apply  to  the  physical  man,  they  produce  a  mo- 
mentary vigour,  which  is  followed  by  a  prostra- 
tion of  the  whole  system.  I  do  not  stop  here  to 
discuss  the  question  who  is  right  or  who  is  wrong 
in  this  matter,  believing  that  the  extreme  of  new 
and  exciting  measures  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
of  coldness  and  formality  and  excessive  caution 
on  the  other,  are  alike  to  be  avoided.  But  this 


difference  of  opinion,  on  a  subject  of  such  vital 
importance,  is  certainly  a  reason  why  we  should 
look  back  to  the  scripture  model,  and  see  how 
far  the  course  we  are  pursuing  is  in  accordance 
with  that. 

Aside,  too,  from  all  other  considerations,  the 
nature  of  the  work  in  which  the  minister  of  the 
Gospel  is  engaged — its  relation  to  the  present  and 
eternal  interests  of  mankind,  furnish  the  strongest 
reason  for  examining  and  re-examining  the  ques- 
tion in  what  manner  is  it  to  be  conducted. 

While  the  responsibilities  in  the  case  are  so  im- 
mense, and  while  we  have  unerring  precepts  and 
examples  to  guide  us,  I  see  not,  my  brethren,  how 
we  can  be  excused,  if,  through  inattention  or  an 
unwarranted  leaning  to  our  owrn  understanding,  we 
mistake  the  course  of  duty. 

But  that  this  subject,  important  alike  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  fellow  men,  may  be  presented 
in  what  I  conceive  to  be  its  true  light,  I  shall,  First, 
direct  your  attention  to  the  example  of  ministerial 
labors  left  us  by  the  apostles.  And,  Secondly,  shew 
that  this,  in  all  its  features,  is  the  rule  or  pattern . 
which  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  bound  to 
follow  at  the  present  time. 

1.  I  shall  ask  you  to  contemplate  the  example 
of  ministerial  labors  left  us  by  the  apostles. 

If  we  begin  at  the  day  of  pentecost,  and  follow 
their  history,  as  far  as  the  sacred  writers  carry  it 
forward,  we  shall  find  that  their  main  business 
was  to  communicate  to  every  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple they  could  any  where  call  together  the  dis- 


tinctive  truths  of  Christianity.  They  endeavored 
to  put  down  the  empire  of  sin,  and  to  build  up  the 
empire  of  righteousness,  both  among  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  by  proclaiming  such  doctrines  as  God 
made  directly  instrumental  in  converting  men  to 
himself. 

While  they  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  reform- 
ing and  saving  the  human  race,  the  means  which 
they  relied  on  for  effecting  this  object,  were 
simply  making  known  (for  this  only,  Paul  tells  us 
he  determined  to  do  among  men)  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified.  Look  at  the  record  of  their  min- 
istry, and  see  if  the  fact  be  not  so  ?  What  took 
place  on  the  day  of  pentecost?  Peter  preached 
to  the  assembled  multitude  Him  whom  they  had 
recently  crucified,  and  lo !  three  thousand  believed 
and  were  added  to  the  Lord. 

A  little  after  it  is  said  of  them,  "  and  daily  in 
the  temple,  and  in  every  house  they  ceased  not  to 
teach  and  to  preach  Jesus  Christ.  "  This  lan- 
guage shews  what  they  preached,  (viz)  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  they  were  daily,  that  is,  con- 
stantly employed  in  doing  it. 

Again  the  apostles  tell  the  assembled  multitude 
of  disciples,  some  of  whom  complained  that  they 
were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministrations,  that  it 
was  not  reason  they  should  leave  the  word  of 
God,  that  is,  be  hindered  in  preaching  it,  in  order 
to  attend  to  any  secular  interests  of  the  church. 
This,  and  the  declaration  that  follows,  '"we  will 
give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer  and  to  the 
ministry  of  the  word  "  furnish  very  ample  proof, 


that  the  great  business  of  these  early  Christian 
teachers  was  the  inculcation  of  Gospel  truth. — 

Again,  Philip  having  been  driven  from  Jerusa- 
lem by  a  violent  persecution,  went  down  to 
Samaria.  And  what  did  he  do  there  ?  The 
record  answers,  "  and  preached  Christ  unto  them." 
This  was  his  great  work,  and  he  preached  it 
wherever  the  Providence  of  God  called  him. 

Again,  after  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  converted, 
what  did  he  do  ?  "  And  straitway  he  preached 
Christ  in  the  synagogues,  that  he  is  the  Son  of 
God. "  And  this  course  he  pursued  with  great 
zeal  and  fidelity  through  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
What  he  said  to  the  Elders  of  Ephesus,  he  might 
have  said  to  the  multitude  among  whom  he  had 
ministered  elsewhere — "  I  kept  back  nothing 
that  was  profitable  unto  you,  but  have  shewed  you 
and  have  taught  you  publicly,  and  from  house  to 
house,  testifying  both  to  the  Jews  and  also  to  the 
Greeks,  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "  Indeed  he  informs  us 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  he  regarded 
preaching,  and  preaching  on  these  subjects,  as  so 
pre-eminently  important,  that  he  put  by  the  ad- 
ministering of  the  ordinances,  even,  as  a  secondary 
concern.  "  Christ  sent  me "  (his  language  is) 
"  not  to  baptise,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  "  Yes ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  tell  the  reason  of  his  almost  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  this  work,  "  for  after  that  in 
the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom  knew 
not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  to  save  them  that  believe.  " 
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But  I  need  not  multiply  testimonies  of  this 
kind.  If  we  examine  the  book  of  Acts  and  the 
Epistles,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  subject,  we 
must  be  fully  satisfied,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
apostles,  the  greatest  and  most  successful  reform- 
ers the  world  has  ever  known,  confined  their 
labors  to  one  simple  process,  that  of  applying  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  to  the  hearts  of  men.  We 
see  no  evidence  of  any  art,  or  management,  or  de- 
vising of  strange  measures  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  multitude.  They  had  confidence  that  He 
who  sent  them  to  preach  knew  best  what  man- 
kind needed,  and  they  were  not  disposed  to  bring 
in  their  own  wisdom  to  help  them  to  a  greater 
measure  of  success  than  the  delivery  of  this  mes- 
sage was  fitted  to  secure.  They  saw  on  every 
hand  oppression  and  violence  and  licentiousness •, 
and  they  desired  to  reclaim  men  from  the  domin- 
ion of  these  vices.  But  while  they  frankly  ex- 
posed each  and  all  of  them  according  to  their 
enormity,  they  attempted  reformation  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  commission  they  had  received 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  They  effected  no  division 
of  labor, — no  separate  agencies  for  the  putting 
down  of  particular  sins — no  assault  upon  the  strong 
holds  of  satan  through  the  medium  of  an  excited 
public  sentiment.  No ;  in  all  that  they  did  for  the 
world's  reformation,  they  pursued  one  simple 
course.  They  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
rightly  judging,  that  if  by  the  efficacy  of  this  the 
heart  should  be  renovated,  the  evils  that  flow  from 
its  deep  depravity  would  cease  of  course. 


But  here,  another  question  arises,  which  ought 
to  be  very  gravely  considered.     Are  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  at  the  present  day,  to  pursue  essen- 
tially the  same  course,  in  respect,  I  mean,  to  the 
manner  of  executing  their  commission,  that  the 
apostles  did  ?     Are  they,  like  their  elder  brethren, 
to  rely  mainly  on  the  simple  process  of  preaching 
Christ,   in  order  to  secure  the  great  results  for 
which   the   ministry   itself  was   instituted  ?      In 
other  words,  is  the  apostolic  manner  of  proceeding 
in  the  business  of  the  world's  reformation  still  the 
model  or  pattern  which  wre  are  to  imitate  ?     I  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  it  is.     But  before  ad- 
verting to  the   considerations  which  shew  this,  I 
would  just  remark,  that  the  apostles  had  one  ad- 
vantage for  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  minis- 
try which  we  have  not ;  and  we  have  one  which 
they  had  not.      They  carried   along  with  them 
those  miraculous  gifts  which  not  only  arrested  the 
attention  of  mankind,  but  operated  as  vouchers  of 
the    truth   and    importance    of  their  instructions. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  must  depend  solely  on  the 
arguments  with  which  God  has  furnished  us,  (and 
it  must  be  confessed  most  abundantly  furnished 
us,)  in  order  to  convince  our  hearers  of  the  divine 
authority  of  those  messages  which  we  deliver  to 
them.     But  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  press, 
an  advantage,  certainly,  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated.     In  consequence  of  this,  schools  may 
be  successfully  established,  and  in  a  very  impor- 
tant sense  become  nurseries  of  truth  and  piety. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  scriptures  themselves 
and  other  books  containing  their  instructions  may 
be  widely  circulated,  and  thus  perform  much  of 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  But  I  do  not  see  how 
the  difference  of  circumstances  just  alluded  to  can 
render  at  all  questionable  the  position,  that  the 
apostles  example  is  to  be  our  rule  and  authority 
for  making  the  inculcation  of  Gospel  truth  the 
great  instrument  of  men's  conversion  to  God. 
With  miraculous  powers,  or  without  miraculous 
powers,  with  the  mighty  agency  of  the  press,  or 
without  that  agency,  the  work  to  be  done  is  that 
of  applying  one  and  the  same  remedy  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  nations.  But  it  is  time  to  come  to  the 
question,  What,  in  particular,  are  the  consider- 
ations which  shew  that  we  are  to  proceed  essen- 
tially as  the  apostles  did  in  the  work  of  ministry  ? 

1.  They  received  their  instructions  directly 
from  Jesus  Christ ;  and  according  to  the  promise 
which  he  made  to  them  before  he  left  the  world, 
they  were  constantly  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  their  subsequent  course.  God,  too,  bore  un- 
ceasing testimony  to  the  correctness  of  their  min- 
istry by  granting  them  the  most  signal  success. 
And  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  circumstances 
which  give  all  the  force  and  sanction  of  laws  to 
the  apostolic  example.  Besides,  the  record  of 
their  ministry  is  spread  out  before  us  in  all  its 
interesting  details, — and  for  what  purpose  ?  For 
this,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  their  successors 
may  have  a  light  to  guide  them  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  the  same  holy  vocation. 
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2.  We  know  of  no  change  in  the  nature,  cir- 
cumstances, or  wants  of  mankind,  which  can  render 
necessary  the  use  of  any  means  for  the  purpose  of 
their  moral  renovation,  different  from  those  which 
God  appointed  to  be  used,  and  which  were  used 
by  the  apostles.  The  original  character  of  man  is 
essentially  the  same  through  all  generations.  I 
know,  indeed,  that  there  are  different  degrees  of 
capability,  that  there  are  stronger  or  weaker  pro- 
pensities of  nature,  and  that  there  are  more  or 
fewer  outward  restraints  ;  but  those  general  prin- 
ciples of  action  which  go  to  form  the  character, 
such  as  pride,  avarice,  and  sensuality,  are  found 
deeply  rooted  in  every  human  heart.  In  respect 
to  these  it  may  most  truly  be  said,  "  As  in  water 
face  answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to 
man.  " 

Hence  bring  together  the  different  nations, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  whether  savage  or 
civilized,  and  we  find  ourselves  conversant  with 
one  and  the  same  species.  As  through  the  whole 
we  see  evidence  of  a  thinking  intelligent  principle, 
whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  cultivation,  so 
through  the  whole  we  see  the  same  evidence  of 
moral  depravity,  whatever  may  be  the  restraints 
of  law,  mariners,  or  religion. 

But  if  our  race  are  in  the  same  depraved  moral 
condition  age  after  age ;  if  they  are  in  the  same 
now,  as  when  the  apostles  were  sent  forth  to 
preach  the  Gospel  for  the  healing  of  the  men  of 
their  generation,  why  should  not  their  successors 
do  just  the  same  thing  for  the  healing  the  men  of 
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their  generation  ?  If  the  disease  remains  unchang- 
ed, what  was  once  the  best  remedy  will  always  be 
the  best  remedy.  Or,  to  speak  less  figuratively,  if 
it  pleased  God  eighteen  centuries  ago  to  save 
them  that  believe  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching, 
how  shall  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
will  please  him  to  save  those  now  upon  the  stage, 
who  are  in  the  same  condition,  by  something  else? 
If  the  apostles  went  forth  to  their  warfare  against 
error,  and  pride,  and  avarice,  and  oppression,  and 
licentiousness,  armed  only  with  gospel  truth,  what 
can  warrant  us  in  putting  off  this  armor  of  God, 
and  then  assailing  the  same  enemies  in  a  panoply 
of  our  own  ? 

3.  If  we  follow  the  sober  light  of  experience 
on  this  subject,  we  shall  find  that  the  apostolic  is 
not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  practicable  method 
of  reclaiming  mankind  from  error  and  sin.  Noth- 
ing, in  any  age  or  country,  has  been  done  for  this 
purpose,  except  by  that  preaching  of  the  gospel 
which  the  Lord  from  heaven  commanded  his  first 
ministers  and  their  successors  in  the  sacred  office 
to  execute.  We  shall  find,  moreover,  that  when, 
as  in  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  the  Gospel 
is  preached  with  the  greatest  plainness,  and  with 
the  least  admixture  of  human  opinions  and  human 
inventions,  God  crowns  it  with  the  most  glorious 
success.  Hence,  those  whom  the  church  regards 
as  her  brightest  luminaries ;  those  whom  the  wise 
and  good  have  honored  as  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  mankind  ;  those  whom  we  believe  God  will 
make  to  shine  as  the  stars  in  the  firmament  for- 
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ever  and  ever,  they  having  turned  many  to  right- 
eousness, are  such  as  Paul  and  Baxter,  who  were 
devotedly  engaged  in  preaching  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified  to  the  men  of  their  own  generation. 

Whether,  then,  we  consider  the  fact  that  the 
apostles'  method  of  conducting  the  ministry  was 
appointed  originally  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  acted 
upon  by  them,  under  the  constant  superintend- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  or  whether  we  consider 
the  fact  that  mankind,  being  essentially  in  the 
same  moral  condition  now  as  when  Christianity 
was  first  sent  forth  for  their  healing  and  their  sal- 
vation, need  the  same  remedy  still ;  or  whether 
we  consider  the  last  fact  mentioned,  viz.  that  the 
nearer  ministers,  in  all  ages,  have  come  to  this 
pattern,  in  respect,  I  mean,  to  their  entire  devotion 
to  that  one  work  of  preaching  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified,  the  greater  has  been  their  success; 
whether,  I  say,  we  consider  any  or  all  these  facts, 
we  are  brought  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that 
to  be  approved  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  must 
carefully  study,  and  strictly  follow  that  perfect 
model  of  ministerial  labors  which  is  transmitted  to 
us  in  the  New  Testament,  and  transmitted  that 
it  might  be  a  lamp  unto  our  feet  and  a  light  unto 
our  path,  in  respect  to  the  duties  of  our  vocation. 

But,  my  brethren,  before  this,  the  question  may 
possibly  have  arisen  in  your  minds,  What  is  the 
object,  or  what  is  the  practical  purpose  proposed  to 
be  answered  by  this  strain  of  remark  ?  My  sole 
aim  and  desire  is  to  give  impression  to  this  one 
truth,  viz.  that  the  great  work  of  the  Christian 
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minister,  at  the  present,  as  in  all  former  times,  is 
to  preach  the  gospel ;  to  prepare  and  deliver  ser- 
mons, especially  on  the  Sabbath,  that  shall  make 
known  "Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified ;"  to  urge 
from  house  to  house,  and  through  the  press,  and 
by  all  other  practicable  means  of  affecting  the 
human  mind,  the  same  healing  and  life-giving 
doctrine  ?  Certainly,  he  must  pay  due  attention 
to  his  temporal  interests ;  certainly,  he  must  pro- 
vide, in  common  with  other  Christians,  for  his  own 
household  ;  but  his  main  business  is  what  I  have 
stated  ;  and  let  him  never,  no  never,  be  diverted 
from  it,  by  the  farm,  or  school,  or  any  other  minor 
secular  calling. 

Certainly,  he  must  enjoy  some  measure  of  so- 
cial intercourse,  this  being  necessary  as  a  relaxa- 
tion— necessary  to  improve  his  manners ;  and 
necessary  to  secure  a  proper  influence  in  society. 
He  must  also  bestow  some  attention  on  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be 
wholly  ignorant  of  what  is  passing  in  the  world  of 
politics,  and  the  world  of  arts.  But  again,  I  say, 
his  main  business  is  preaching,  studying,  prepar- 
ing, and  delivering  sermons ;  and  he  needs  to  be 
doubly  on  his  guard,  lest  he  be  too  much  occupied 
by  the  attractions  of  society  on  the  one  hand,  or 
lest  he  acquire  such  a  taste  for  light  reading  on 
the  other,  as  shall  steal  away  his  time,  his  thoughts, 
and  his  relish  from  more  appropriate  duties. 

Certainly,  he  must  visit  his  people,  he  must  at- 
tend upon  the  sick,  and  shew  himself  a  minister 
of  consolation  to  the  mourner.  He  must  assist  in 
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every  department  of  education,  in  the  Sabbath 
school,  and  the  bible-class.  He  must  perform 
many  extra  religious  services,  and  he  must  prompt- 
ly sustain  the  charities  of  the  day.  These  duties 
all  belong  to  his  profession,  and  they  are  indispen- 
sable. The  minister  who  neglects  them  will  not 
only  sadly  fail  in  duty,  but  will  lose  his  influence. 
But  then,  if  there  must  be  deficiency  somewhere, 
let  it  be  in  minor  things,  rather  than  in  that  higher 
work  which  is  appropriately  denominated  preach- 
ing. 

I  may  add,  too,  that  while  the  great  work  of  the 
ministry  is  what  I  have  stated,  viz.  that  of  making 
known  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,  in  the  man- 
ner the  apostles  did,  this  is  what  they  are  to  rely 
upon  as  the  instrument  of  reforming  and  saving 
mankind.  And  in  a  business  of  such  high  import, 
in  a  concern  wrhich  involves  such  amazing  conse- 
quences, the  course  of  action  is  too  clearly  defined 
by  God  himself  to  warrant  any  experimenting  by 
us.  On  this  point,  however,  I  fear,  my  brethren, 
we  have  all  need  of  very  great  caution,  so  prone 
are  we  to  get  in  the  devices  of  our  own  wisdom, 
in  order  to  improve  even  upon  God's  plans.  We 
have  need  of  caution,  lest  we  come  to  think  our 
ministry  will  be  utterly  defective,  unless  we  hold 
up  to  view  every  Sabbath,  and  it  may  be  to  the 
utter  weariness  of  the  congregation,  the  vastly  im- 
portant metaphysical  peculiarity  of  some  theologi- 
cal school ;  lest,  according  to  the  strange  notions  of 
the  times,  we  come  to  think  that  very  little  effect 
is  to  be  expected  from  common  Sabbath  preach- 
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ing,  or  from  any  thing  the  pastor  merely  can  do ; 
and,  therefore,  set  ourselves  upon  new  and  ex- 
traordinary measures,  calling  in  the  aid  of  the 
lecturer,  or  the  evangelist,  to  help  us  rouse  the 
sleeping  mass  and  convert  men  by  hundreds  ;  lest, 
we  come  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  plans, 
and  associations,  and  agencies  for  reforming  the 
world,  not  in  the  apostolic  way  of  simply  preach- 
ing Christ,  and  thus  laying  the  foundations  of  re- 
form in  a  renewed  heart,  but  by  putting  down  one 
sin  at  a  time,  through  some  mighty  simultaneous 
concentrated  effort ;  lest,  we  go  on,  step  by  step, 
in  this  course  of  proceeding,  till  the  whole  army 
of  Zion  shall  be  divided  into  separate  bodies,  each 
having  its  leader,  and  each  having  some  distinct 
object  of  attack,  and  each  summoning  all  around 
to  join  his  standard  ;  lest,  the  sin  we  set  ourselves 
to  expose  and  exterminate  so  exclusively  engage 
our  attention,  and  so  entirely  occupy  the  field  of 
our  vision,  as  to  shut  out  every  other  object ;  and 
lest,  too,  in  this  position,  it  so  swell  and  magnify, 
that  we  shall  begin  to  think  nothing  else  deserv- 
ing attention,  nay,  that  the  very  wheels  of  the 
universe  ought  to  stop  till  the  work  of  destroying 
it  is  accomplished. 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  While,  like 
the  apostles,  we  go  directly  forward  in  preaching 
Christ,  we  may  and  ought  to  expose  the  sins  of 
the  times,  and  to  cry  aloud  against  them — to  call 
upon  men  every  where  to  repent  of,  and  imme- 
diately forsake  them.  But  then,  the  apostolic 
example  teaches  us  that  we  are  to  lay  the  axe 
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directly  at  the  root  of  the  tree;  that  we  are  to  be- 
gin, not  end,  with  a  converting  process  at  the 
heart :  it  teaches  us  to  regard  and  treat  particular 
sins  as  the  skilful  physician  does  local  inflamma- 
tions. He  applies  to  them  the  proper  medicine ; 
but  if  the  local  disease  arise  from  disorder  in  the 
vital  part,  he  relies  for  a  cure  upon  nothing  short 
of  applying  the  remedy  here. 

War,  slavery,  and  licentiousness — to  name  no 
other  sins — have  their  foundations  deep  in  the  de- 
pravity of  the  heart ;  and,  I  believe,  so  deep,  that 
nothing  will  reach  them  but  that  renovating  power 
of  the  gospel  which  changed  the  persecuting  Saul 
of  Tarsus  into  a  meek  follower  of  the  Lamb. 
Let  their  enormity  be  exposed,  and  let  the  voice 
of  rebuke  be  raised  against  them,  as  against  all 
other  sins.  But  look  again,  my  brethren  to  what 
the  New  Testament  reveals  as  God's  method  of 
reforming  men,  before  you  venture  to  act  upon 
the  belief  that  -their  deep  foundations  will  be 
shaken  by  the  force  merely  of  an  excited  public 
sentiment,  or  that  they  will  be  overcome  by  any 
measures  of  man's  devising  which  shall  go  before 
the  gospel  itself. 

But  I  shall  be  asked,  perhaps,  if  I  have  forgot- 
ten the  plain  and  palpable  facts  which  are  furnish- 
ed by  the  history  of  the  temperance  reform  ? 
No;  I  have  not  forgotten  them;  but  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  the  success  attending  this,  has, 
in  my  opinion,  misled  many  in  regard  to  the  mea- 
sures to  be  pursued  in  order  to  effect  other  re- 
forms. And  I  explain  the  matter  thus  :  The  evils 
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to  be  removed  by  the  former  are  so  manifest,  so 
palpable,  so  obviously  injurious  to  the  present  wel- 
fare of  mankind,  that,  in  our  attempts  to  relieve 
society  from  their  pressure,  we  appeal  successfully 
to  the  selfish  principles  of  men.  But  the  fact 
that  this  reform  has  been  carried  forward  by  a 
specific  course  of  action,  does  not  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  all  other  sins  besides  drunkenness 
can  be  reached  and  overcome  in  the  same  way ; 
or,  that  they  may  not  have  their  foundations  so 
deep  in  man's  sinful  nature,  that  it  will  require  a 
renovating  process,  to  be  effected  only  by  the  gos- 
pel and  the  grace  of  God,  in  order  to  subdue 
them. 

If  society  were  overrun  with  thieves  and  rob- 
bers, so  that  all  should  feel  that  their  property  and 
dwellings,  even,  were  subject  to  nightly  depreda- 
tions ;  it  would  be  easy,  no  doubt,  to  get  up  a 
public  sentiment  and  a  public  action  that  would 
effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  evil.  But,  surely,  we 
could  not  infer  from  our  success  in  a  case  like 
this,  in  which  we  should  be  aided  by  men's  self- 
interest,  that  ambition,  or  avarice,  or  sensuality 
can  be  overcome  in  the  same  way.  It  is  no  more 
safe  in  morals,  to  conclude  that  measures,  aside 
from  the  direct  preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  are 
found  successful  in  relieving  society  from  one  evil, 
will  be  successful  in  relieving  it  from  all,  than  it  is 
in  medicine  to  conclude  that  the  remedy  for  one 
disease  is  a  remedy  for  all. 

But  while  I  respectfully  caution  my  brethren 
against  the  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  of  trusting 
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too  much  to  the  devices  of  their  own  wisdom,  in 
respect  to  the  means  of  reclaiming  their  fellow 
creatures  from  sin  to  holiness  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
of  being  led  away  from  the  apostolic  method  of 
doing  this  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  having  refer- 
ence, especially,  to  the  labors  of  the  pulpit,  I  beg 
leave  to  extend  the  same  caution,  also,  to  the  influ- 
ence which  ministers  may  or  do  exercise  over  the 
press. 

While  preaching,  or  communicating  the  gospel 
orally,  is  the  chief  instrument  of  promoting  the 
objects  of  their  profession,  they  speak  also  through 
the  pages  of  the  tract,  the  periodical,  and  the  lar- 
ger production  ;  and  these,  which  at  the  present 
day  are  multiplied  with  a  rapidity  that  defies  cal- 
culation, they  almost  wholly  control.  I  speak  not 
now  of  scientific  or  literary  works,  but  of  those 
which  professedly  aim  at  the  moral  improvement 
of  mankind.  And  I  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  if  I  have  rightly  set  forth  the  appropriate 
work  of  ministers,  if  I  am  correct  in  maintaining 
that,  after  the  example  of  their  elder  brethren,  the 
apostles,  they  are  to  promote  the  world's  reforma- 
tion by  preaching  Christ,  by  inculcating  the  great 
and  life-giving  truths  of  the  gospel,  then,  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  religious  press  claims  their  very 
serious  attention.  For,  either  through  their  aid, 
or  connivance,  or  both,  it  has,  in  my  judgment, 
fallen  into  two  extravagancies,  which  need  cor- 
recting. One  is  the  inundating  the  community 
with  stories  and  illustrations,  with  books  that  have 
striking  titles  and  very  superficial  contents,  with 
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books  that  have  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
standard  theological  writings  of  Baxter,  Doddridge, 
and  Edwards,  that  the  lightest  class  of  novels 
have  to  solid  literature.  I  rejoice  that  the  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society  is  coming  back  to  common 
sense  and  common  Christianity,  in  the  character 
of  its  publications ;  and  I  hope  the  time  is  soon 
corning,  when  the  same  may  be  said  of  our  Sab- 
bath school  and  other  popular  religious  libraries. 

The  Other  extravagance  of  the  press  to  which 
I  allude,  is  the  multiplication  of  periodicals  which 
are  exclusively  devoted  to  some  one  exciting  ob- 
ject, each  magnifying  its  own  object  and  claiming 
for  it  the  first  attention  of  mankind,  each  assum- 
ing dictatorial  powers,  and  bestowing  no  moderate 
censure  on  those  ministers  and  churches  that  do 
not  come  up  to  its  own  standard. 

I  know  not  how  my  brethren  judge  of  this  class 
of  publications,  but  to  me,  they  seem  very  unlike, 
both  in  matter  and  in  spirit,  the  epistles  of  Paul  ; 
and  yet  he  was  attempting  to  effect  precisely  what 
should  be  the  object  of  every  such  publication, 
viz.  the  raising  up  of  mankind  from  the  depths  of 
sin  to  spiritual  life,  and  thus,  finally  preparing 
them  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  holy  heaven. 

I  complain  of  these  publications,  because  they 
throng  around  us,  and  are  so  clamorous  to  be 
heard,  that  we  have  scarcely  time  for  any  thing 
else  ;  because  they  distract  attention,  and  awaken 
unholy  excitement,  and  sadly  divert  us  from  the 
great  work  so  exclusively  pursued  by  the  apostles, 
viz.  that  of  converting  men  to  God. 
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But,  brethren,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer,  ex- 
cept to  call  your  attention  for  one  moment,  to  the 
spirit,  the  spirit,  I  say,  which  characterized  the 
apostles'  ministry ;  and  which,  I  fear,  there  is  too 
much  occasion  for  remarking  at  the  present  time, 
ought  to  characterize  our  own.  I  now  allude  to  that 
peculiar  quality  which,  perhaps,  will  be  better  de- 
signated by  the  term  gentleness,  than  by  any  other. 
This  is  opposed  to  whatever  is  harsh  in  manner. 
It  gives  an  attitude,  a  countenance,  and  a  general 
bearing,  that  are  strongly  marked  by  humility  and 
love.  It  removes  from  the  ambassador  of  Christ 
every  thing  that  is  forbidding,  or  repulsive  in  his 
mode  of  address.  It  sheds  around  him  the  mild 
and  winning  graces,  without  impairing  the  gravity 
or  boldness  of  his  expressions.  It  arms  him  with 
that  persuasion  which  penetrates  and  subdues  the 
heart,  rather  than  with  that  overpowering  elo- 
quence which  silences  and  confounds,  without 
leaving  any  salutary  impression. 

God  has  so  constituted  us,  that  we  always  re- 
coil from  a  severe  or  reproachful  manner.  This 
tends  to  harden  the  heart,  and  to  put  it  in  an  atti- 
tude of  resistance,  even  against  the  most  impor- 
tant instructions.  But  let  the  minister  of  the 
gospel  shew  by  his  kind  and  gentle  bearing  that 
his  object  is  to  do  good,  that  he  speaks  under  the 
influence  of  a  feeling  which  would  spare  the  re- 
proof, if  possible,  and  the  effect  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent. The  manner  will  do  what  the  matter 
alone  could  not  do. 
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God  speaks  in  love,  when  he  would  reclaim  men 
from  sin.  "  Why  will  ye  jdie  ;"  "  How  can  I  give 
thee  up  Ephraim;"  "O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem." 
And  if  God  speaks  in  love,  we  must  of  course 
conclude  that  this  is  the  wray  in  which  we  must 
speak,  in  order  to  give  power  and  influence  to 
truth.  I  solemnly  believe  that  the  failure  of 
wholesome  reproofs  to  produce  the  desired  effect 
is  more  frequently  to  be  ascribed  to  a  bad  spirit  in 
those  who  utter  them,  than  to  any  other  cause. 
Alas,  we  spoil  the  truth,  we  render  it  weak  and 
inefficacious,  because  we  send  it  forth  under  the 
fatal  disadvantage  of  being  accompanied  by  our 
own  bitterness  of  feeling.  We  first  abuse  those 
whom  we  address,  first  create  in  their  minds  all 
the  prejudice  against  us  which  is  possible,  and 
then  undertake  to  convince  and  reclaim  them.  It 
is  indeed  very  much  to  be  lamented  that  we 
should  so  often  overlook  the  necessity  of  love  in 
uttering  our  reproofs  and  admonitions. 

Confident  I  am,  that  the  world  will  remain 
under  the  dominion  of  darkness  and  sin,  unless 
many  of  its  reformers  shall  themselves  be  reform- 
ed in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  they  address 
their  fellow  men ;  unless  they  shall  speak,  and  la- 
bor, and  act  more  in  the  spirit  of  that  Gospel 
which  breathes  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men. 

Brethren,  let  us  be  reminded,  in  conclusion,  that 
engaged  as  we  are  in  a  work  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  ourselves  and  to  those  to  whom  we 
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minister,  considerations  more  weighty  than  lan- 
guage can  express,  urge  upon  us  the  duty  of  faith- 
fully studying  our  model ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  cultivating  those  mild  and  winning  graces  of 
the  Gospel,  that  will  enable  us  to  say  to  our  peo- 
ple as  the  apostle  said  to  the  church  at  Thessalon- 
ica,  "  We  were  gentle  among  you  even  as  a  nurse 
cherisheth  her  children. " 

This,  indeed,  we  must  do,  in  order  that  we  may 
be  approved  as  good  and  faithful  servants  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord.  Nothing  can  be  more  settled 
in  my  own  mind  than  the  conviction,  that  the 
more  nearly  our  ministry,  in  matter,  in  manner, 
and  in  spirit,  shall  resemble  that  bright  example  of 
the  ministry  handed  down  to  us  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, not  only  the  greater  will  be  our  success, 
but  the  more  glorious  will  be  our  reward. 

There  is  too  much  occasion,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
for  looking  up  the  ancient  landmarks  which  limit 
and  define  our  sacred  work ;  for  turning  back  our 
attention  to  the  model  which  heaven  gave  us 
eighteen  centuries  ago ;  I  mean,  at  the  present 
time,  when  even  wise  men  in  many  instances 
seem  strangely  to  imagine  that  so  much  new  light 
is  breaking  in  upon  the  world,  that  they  can  hard- 
ly fail  of  improving  upon  God's  plan  for  convert- 
ing and  saving  it.  To  me,  the  danger  of  depart- 
ing from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  in  this  re- 
spect, seems  scarcely  less  than  that  of  departing 
from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Let 
us,  dear  brethren,  see  to  it  that  we  be  not  charge- 
able with  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  faults. 
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I  feel,  also,  that  this  subject  is  deserving  the 
more  serious  attention,  at  the  present  time,  be- 
cause the  indications  of  divine  Providence  are  so 
clear  and  decisive  that  the  harvest  of  the  world 
is  soon  to  be  gathered  in.  And  is  it  not  especially 
important,  when  God  is  calling  us  to  take  a  part 
in  an  enterprise  like  this,  that  we  should  know 
how  to  labor  so  as  not  to  spend  our  strength  for 
nought  ? 

If  we  go  rashly  into  the  field,  and  try  experi- 
ments there,  and  follow  other  counsels  than  those 
given  by  the  great  Lord  of  the  harvest,  we  shall 
be  too  likely  to  destroy,  not  to  gather  it  in ;  I  re- 
peat the  admonition,  then,  let  us  study  and  cor- 
dially follow  our  model,  remembering  always  that 
we  are  called,  not  only  to  labor  in  the  right  way, 
and  with  the  right  spirit,  and  for  the  right  object ; 
but  to  labor  with  an  energy  and  devotion  propor- 
tioned to  the  amazing  importance  of  our  work. 
Brethren,  let  us  arise  and  gird  on  our  armor,  and 
go  forth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  the  conquest 
of  the  world ;  for  behold,  now  is  the  accepted 
time,  behold  now  is  the  day  of  salvation. 
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LETTER    I. 


INTRODUCTION. — THE  POINT  IN  DEBATE  EXPLICITLY  STATED. — 
PLAN  OF  DISCUSSION. 


REV.  AND  DEAR"  SIR, 

I  have  perused  and  re-perused,  with  much  care,  your  Essay 
on  Sin,  in  both  its  parts  ;  together  with  the  letter  of  explanation 
with  which  you  have  favored  me.  I  now  sit  down,  agreeably  to 
my  promise,  to  offer  some  comments.  To  this  task  I  come 
with  unaffected  reluctance.  To  find  myself  in  conflict  with  a 
beloved  and  honored  Professor  in  that  sacred  Seminary  with 
which,  from  the  first,  I  have  held  a  responsible  connection  ;  and 
this,  too,  on  points  which,  on  all  reflection,  I  cannot  but  view  as 
fundamental  and  vital,  gives  me  more  pain  than  I  can  possibly 
describe.  Nothing,  let  me  aver,  but  the  interests  of  sacred  truth, 
and  the  imperious  demands  of  apprehended  duty,  could  possibly 
reconcile  me  to  such  a  position. 

I  begin  by  repeating  my  thanks  for  your  kind  and  candid  re- 
ception of  my  first  letter,  plain  and  unceremonious  as  it  was. 
This  kindness  of  yours  combines  with  a  thousand  other  consid- 
erations, to  inculcate  a  similar  spirit  on  myself.  Indeed,  every 
feeling  of  my  heart  recoils  from  the  thought  of  unkindness  to  a 


Christian  brother,  long  loved  and  valued ;  while  fidelity  to  the 
truth  bids  me  treat  his  statements  and  reasonings  with  the  utmost 
freedom. 

The  object  of  your  Essay  seems  to  be,  to  disprove  and  explode 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  or  of  native  depravity ;  taking 
these  terms  in  their  ordinarily  received,  and  well  understood 
sense.  It  is  true,  that  you  occasionally  employ  expressions 
which,  taken  by  themselves,  might  be  viewed  as  not  materially 
exceptionable,  by  the  friends  of  the  doctrine  in  question.  But 
I  appreciate  too  highly  your  independence  and  integrity,  to  sus- 
pect that  you  intend  to  be  equivocal.  There  is  an  affluence  in 
the  English  language  which  supplies  appropriate  terms  for  all 
our  ideas ;  and  of  this  affluence  you  are  amply  possessed. 
When  you  intimate  an  opinion  that  the  whole  debate  may  be 
resolved  into  a  difference  in  terminology,  I  can  only  express  my 
surprise  ;  or  rather  I  can  only  avow  a  surprise  which  it  is  out  of 
my  power  to  express. 

If,  in  the  remarks  which  I  shall  offer  on  your  theory,  I  shall  make 
it  appear  that  the  philosophic  principle  on  which  it  is  built,  is 
erroneous — that  the  celebrated  author  whose  support  it  claims, 
gives  it  no  support  at  all — that  the  theory  itself  is  in  conflict  with 
the  scriptures — that  it  is  inconsistent  with  your  own  repeated 
admissions  and  statements — and  finally,  that  it  stands  opposed  to 
your  publicly  avowed  opinions ;  you  will  doubtless  admit  that  it 
should  be  abandoned.  On  the  points  thus  indicated,  I  will  ven- 
ture no  confident  promises.  All  I  ask  is,  to  be  favored,  in  this 
discussion,  with  the  candid  attention,  and  the  critical  scrutiny,  of 
yourself,  and  of  my  readers  at  large. 


LETTER  II. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  THEORY  IN  QUESTION. 

REV.  AND  DEAR  SIR, 

Your  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  based  on  the  ap- 
prehended fact,  that  all  sin  consists  in  voluntary  transgression 
of  known  law,  and  in  nothing  else  ;  in  a  word,  that  properly 
speaking,  there  is  no  other  sin  beside  actual  sin.  Thus  you 


would  seem  to  exclude  propensities,  dispositions,  habits,  from 
the  possession  of  any  moral  character  whatever. 

Here  I  observe  that  your  error,  if  it  is  an  error,  is,  in  strict- 
ness of  speech,  philosophic,  rather  than  theological.  And  this 
circumstance  gives  me  leave  to  remark  on  the  infinite  danger  of 
introducing  into  religious  subjects,  philosophic  principles  which 
are  in  the  least  degree  doubtful.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  very 
simple,  and,  as  some  would  think,  a  very  innocent  maxim ;  that 
all  sin  consists  in  action.  And  yet  this  maxim,  so  simple  and 
so  innocent,  is  made  a  lever  by  which  to  overturn  a  great  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel  which  the  Christian  church  has,  from  the  first, 
regarded  as  not  only  unquestionable  in  its  evidence,  but  as  lying 
at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  religion,  theoretic  and 
practical. 

Permit  me  another  remark.  When  we  undertake  to  philoso- 
phize in  religion,  the  utmost  caution  is  needful.  Shall  we  as- 
sume a  philosophical  dogma,  and  make  the  scripture  bend  to  it  ? 
Or  shall  we  not  rather  take  our  stand  by  the  sacred  oracle,  and 
modestly  consent  that  all  our  preconceived  philosophical  notions 
shall  bow  and  fall  before  it  ?  In  other  words,  shall  we  confident- 
ly determine  for  ourselves  what  the  Bible  ought  to  say ;  or  shall 
we  humbly  inquire  what  it  has  actually  said  ? 

Excuse  me,  my  dear  Sir,  in  declaring  my  apprehension,  that 
to  an  error  in  this  very  point,  are  to  be  traced  the  perplexities 
and  disputes  which  have  recently  infested  the  church  on  the 
subject  of  original  sin.  The  doctrine,  it  is  assumed  by  its  op- 
posers,  is  at  war  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  found  in  the  Bible  ;  and  whoever  undertakes 
to  defend  it,  must  do  it  at  the  expense  of  his  reputation  for 
scholarship  and  philosophy.  It  is  but  too  true,  that  the  church 
does  not  abound  with  those  heroic  spirits  that  can  encounter  a 
peril  like  this. 

I  readily,  indeed,  admit  that  if  you  can  satisfactorily  establish 
the  theory,  that  all  sin  consists  in  action,  you  effectually  subvert 
the  doctrine  of  original  or  native  depravity.  And  from  this  fact, 
I  infer  with  confidence,  that  the  theory  is  untenable  and  false, 
since  the  doctrine  is  found  in  the  Bible  ;  intimately  wrought  into 
its  whole  system,  and  constantly  meeting  us  on  its  very  face. 

But  I  will  not  stop  here.  I  unhesitatingly  join  issue  with  you 
on  the  philosophic  point  in  question,  and  will  give  it  a  momen- 
tary discussion. 

And  here  let  me  inquire  :  In  estimating  the  characters  of  men, 
do  we  regard  their  actions  merely  ;  or  do  we  search  for  some- 


thing  beyond — their  dispositions,  their  propensities,  their  habits, 
their  governing  principles  of  action  ?  Unquestionably  the  last. 
Actions  are  of  no  farther  importance  than  as  they  indicate  and 
determine  the  principles  from  which  they  spring.  It  is  princi- 
ples, then,  and  not  actions,  which  give  the  decisive  stamp  of 
character. 

Will  you  say,  that  these  principles  belong  to  the  class  of  vol- 
untary action  ?  In  this  case,  you  touch  the  very  core  of  the 
difficulty,  and  furnish  the  means  of  its  solution.  No  one  will 
contend  that  pride  and  humility,  that  generosity  and  meanness, 
that  benevolence  and  selfishness,  are  actions.  They  are  prin- 
ciples of  action.  And  to  prove  that  this  is  their  distinctive  and 
simple  character,  it  is  needful  only  to  remark  that  they  exist  and 
remain,  when  the  action  to  which  they  naturally  give  birth,  is 
entirely  suspended.  The  generous  man  cannot  always  be  per- 
forming generous  actions.  But  he  is  not  the  less  a  generous 
man  still.  Surely,  my  dear  Sir,  you  will  not  contend  that  the 
Christian  ceases  to  be  a  Christian,  whenever  the  exercise  of 
grace  is  suspended.  No.  The  principle  of  grace  remains.  It 
is  enduring  and  imperishable.  And  what  is  the  inference  ? 
Neither  holiness  nor  sin  consists  exclusively  in  action. 

While  discussing  the  philosophy  of  your  scheme,  I  must  ad- 
vert to  another  point.  In  explaining  the  actual  sinfulness  of 
human  beings,  you  trace  it  to  certain  native  susceptibilities  ;  a 
term  which  you  abundantly  employ,  and  which  I  cannot  but  wish 
you  had  explained.  Concerning  these  susceptibilities  you  de- 
clare that  they  are  adapted  to  lead  and  excite  us  to  sin,  (p.  52.) 
You  even  declare  that  they  certainly  lead  to  sin,  and  only  to  sin, 
(p.  44.)  Yet  these  susceptibilities,  you  strenuously  contend, 
are  innocent — altogether  innocent*  Here,  your  common-sense 
readers  are  much  perplexed,  and  ask  to  be  enlightened.  That 
a  disposition  to  commit  sin  is  a  sinful  disposition,  they  perfectly 
understand.  They  were  taught  it  in  the  nursery.  The  lesson 
they  can  never  forget,  nor  renounce.  But  how  suscepti- 
bilities altogether  innocent  should  tend  to  sin,  and  even  cer- 
tainly  lead  to  it,  puzzles  them  extremely.  Yet  this  is  the  vital 
principle,  the  grand  support,  of  your  theory.  Take  it  away, 
and  the  whole  fabric  falls  at  once.  I  am  constrained  to  add,  that 
while  it  remains,  it  will  press  on  your  system,  like  an  incubus, 
fatal  to  its  energies,  and  ultimately  fatal  to  its  existence. 


LETTER  III. 

VITRINGA. 

REV.  AND  DEAR  SIR, 

You  have  introduced  into  your  Essay,  "several  passages  trans- 
lated from  Vitringa ;  and  this  mainly,  it  should  seem,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  all  sin  consists  in  action.  Will 
you  excuse  me  in  remarking  that  the  passages  introduced  afford 
your  theory  not  the  shadow  of  support ;  and  that  on  the  princi- 
pal point  attempted  to  be  proved,  your  favorite  author  abandons ; 
and  even  contradicts  you  ?  Vitringa  recognizes  and  ratifies  the 
distinction  between  the  habit  of  sin,  which  he  denominates  vi- 
tium, and  the  act,  which  he  styles  peccatum.  And  he  expressly 
declares  that  "  habitual  sin,  in  the  order  of  nature  and  time, 
precedes  sin  in  the  action."  On  these  views  of  Vitringa,  you  re- 
mark that  his  "  vitium  appears  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  frequently  repeated,  i.  e.  habitual  desire  to  sin,  which  leads 
to  the  commission  of  what  he  calls  sinful  acts."  You  afterward 
declare  that  "  nothing  will  be  found  plainer  or  more  certain,  than 
that  his  vitium  is  as  really  a  transgression  of  the  divine  law  (and 
of  course  an  act  of  the  mind)  as  his  peccatum. 

How  then  stands  the  case  ?  You  quote  a  writer  as  of  high 
and  commanding  authority,  to  prove  a  favorite  point.  Having 
quoted,  you  contradict  him,  as  not  understanding  the  meaning  of 
his  own  terms.  And  in  virtue  of  this  contradiction,  you  claim 
his  support  in  behalf  of  the  very  theory  which  he  rejects  !  I  feel 
myself,  then,  not  only  warranted,  but  constrained  to  add,  that  the 
statement  of  Vitringa,  far  from  proving  that  all  sin  consists  in  ac- 
tion, proves  directly  the  reverse.  Indeed,  he  asserts,  in  so 
many  words,  and  this,  in  the  very  face  of  your  theory,  that  "  all 
sin  is  not  act.  Neglect  of  duty  is  sin."  Such  being  literally 
the  state  of  facts,  I  cannot  help  imagining  that  I  see  the  venera- 
ble Dutchman  smile  (not  to  say  frown)  at  your  attempt  to  enlist 
him  in  such  a  cause. 

I  have  not  Vitringa  at  hand ;  and  I  sincerely  regret  that  I 
have  not.  Yet  I  cannot  withhold  one  additional  remark.  Should 
any  inference  be  drawn  from  your  quotations  and  comments, 
that  this  celebrated  author  espouses  and  defends  the  modern 
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theory  which  denies  original  sin,  it  would,  I  strongly  apprehend, 
be  a  most  unjust  inference  ;  wounding  to  his  high  reputation, 
and  injurious  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  piety.  You  do  not  your- 
self intimate  that  in  the  passages  quoted,  he  had  any  immediate 
reference  to  the  case  of  infants.  Is  it  not  altogether  probable 
that  he  had  principal  reference  to  the  case  of  adults  ;  and  that 
in  discussing  the  nature  of  sin,  he  uttered,  as  the  most  accurate 
writers  are  apt  to  do,  in  a  similar  case,  some  things  which  belong 
exclusively  to  adults,  and  do  not  touch  the  case  of  infants  ?  Even 
the  Saviour,  in  his  final  charge  to  his  Apostles,  relative  to  their 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  declares,  He  that  believeth  shall  be 
saved  ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  The  declar- 
ation may  seem,  at  first  view,  to  embrace  the  whole  human 
family.  But  on  a  moment's  reflection,  we  perceive  that  it  refers 
exclusively  to  adults,  and  can  have  no  reference  to  infants,  who 
surely  are  not  debarred  from  salvation  by  their  incapacity  to  ex- 
ercise faith. 

Permit  me,  on  this  point,  to  appeal  to  one  authority  more — an 
authority  of  no  little  weight ;  I  mean  your  own.  In  the  second 
part  of  your  Essay,  you  explicitly  state  that  in  certain  cases, 
disposition,  bias,  inclination,  propensity,  may  be  properly  spoken 
of  as  sinful,  and  as  themselves  sinful.  True,  you  admit  this, 
only  where  they  have  been  strengthened  or  augmented  by  vol- 
untary sinful  indulgence.  Still,  your  statement  proves,  at  least, 
that  there  are  some  cases  in  which  propensities,  dispositions,  &c. 
are  truly  and  properly  sinful.  And  what  more  than  this  is  need- 
ful to  prove  that  your  favorite  maxim,  that  all  sin  consists  in 
action,  is  a  sheer  mistake  ;  and  that  the  theory  you  have  built 
upon  it,  is  founded  in  error  ? 


L.ETTEK    IV. 

THE  THEORY  COMPARED  WITH  SCRIPTURE. 

REV.  AND  DEAR  SIR, 

Let  us  now  repair  to  the  HEAVENLY  ORACLE,  Let  us  con- 
sult that  SUPREME  AND  INFALLIBLE  JUDGE  whose  decisions  alone 
can  give  satisfaction  to  the  mind  in  a  case  at  once  so  momen- 


tous  and  perplexing.  Unquestionably,  if  the  point  is  ever  to  be 
ultimately  settled,  we  shall  be  indebted  for  the  consummation, 
not  to  human  ingenuity  and  argument,  but  to  a  meek,  humble, 
implicit  submission  to  the  word  of  God. 

And  here,  suffer  me  to  remark  ;  if  the  theory  which  denies 
infant  or  native  depravity,  is  found  in  the  Bible,  it  is,  as  it  regards 
the  Church,  a  discovery  of  very  recent  date.  You  will  find  it 
difficult  to  deny  that  the  Church,  as  a  body,  has,  from  the  first, 
maintained  the  opposite  doctrine.  And  can  it  be,  that  on  a  funda- 
mental point  of  our  religion,  the  mind  of  God  has  remained 
latent  and  undiscovered,  till  the  nineteenth  century  ?  Has  the 
Oracle  uttered  no  response  till  now  ?  Has  a  grand  and  vital 
truth  of  Inspiration  eluded  the  researches  of  the  greatest  and  the 
best  of  former  times,  and  revealed  itself  to  the  piety,  the  learning 
and  the  profound  investigation  of  our  own  time  ?  Credat  Ju- 
dcsus  Apdla.  You,  my  dear  Sir,  will  not  readily  believe  it. 
And  certainly  I  shall  not. 

I  will  ask  your  attention  to  a  few  passages  of  Scripture.  If 
these  shall  be  found  to  speak  a  language  altogether  precise  and 
unequivocal,  as  I  trust  they  will,  these  few  will  be  as  decisive  on 
the  point,  as  a  thousand.  Several  of  the  passages  in  question 
you  have  yourself  introduced,  with  comments  designed  to  show 
their  incompetency  to  prove  that  children  are  chargeable  with 
actual  transgression  from  their  birth.  But  I  must  request  you 
to  consider  them  with  care  in  another  light ;  I  mean  in  their 
bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  a  proper  native  depravity,  as  it  re- 
gards the  whole  human  race, 

In  Gen.  5,  1.  it  is  declared,  "In  the  day  that  God  created 
man,  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  he  him."  In  a  verse  almost 
immediately  succeeding,  it  is  added,  "Adam  begat  a  son  in  his 
own  likeness,  after  his  image,"  The  contrast  is  equally  simple, 
obvious,  and  affecting.  How  could  words  more  significantly 
declare  that  the  son  of  the  fallen  Adam  was  the  opposite,  in 
character  and  disposition,  to  the  un-fallen  father  ?  And  is  it  not 
equally  clear  that  he  received  this  depraved  character  by  inher- 
itance, by  birth  ?  Here,  too,  a  question  arises,  which  looks  to 
you  for  a  solution.  How  do  these  strong  and  unbending  ex- 
pressions comport  with  your  soft  and  pliant  theory  of  a  mere 
difference  in  the  proportion  of  susceptibilities  in  regard  to  sinful 
excitement,  as  possessed  by  innocent  Adam,  and  by  his  poster- 
ity ?  Does  not  the  contrast  instituted  between  these  classes  of 
susceptibilties,  or  rather  of  dispositions  and  propensities,  obviously 
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respect  their  very  nature,  and  not  merely  their  degree  and  pro- 
portion? Yet  this  is  the  very  thing  which  you  strenuously 
deny. 

I  shall  not  view  it  as  un-critical  (borrowing  your  own  expres- 
sion) to  resort,  in  the  next  place,  to  Job  15.  14  ;  especially  as 
the  quotation  to  be  introduced  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
uniform  language  of  Scripture.  "What  is  man,  that  he  should 
be  clean ;  and  he  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be 
righteous  ? "  This  passage  gives  us  to  understand  that  every  in- 
dividual of  the  human  family,  without  exception,  is  born  in  a 
state  of  moral  depravity.  It  does  more,  indeed  than  make  the 
assertion  in  direct  terms.  It  takes  the  fact  for  granted.  It  im- 
plies that  it  is  not  only  true,  but  self-evident  and  undeniable.  It 
implies  that  the  contrary  doctrine  is  not  only  false,  but  grossly 
and  palpably  absurd.  It  implies  that  every  human  being  is  origi- 
nally impure  in  a  moral  sense  ;  that  every  individual  born  of 
woman  is,  by  nature  unholy  and  depraved. 

My  next  quotation  is  from  Psalrn  5i.  5.  "Behold  I  was 
shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me," 
This  acknowledgment  of  David  was  uttered  in  the  view  of  gross 
actual  transgressions  of  the  divine  law.  And  his  meaning  and 
design  are  perfectly  obvious.  He  traces  the  bitter  streams  of 
evil  to  the  more  bitter  and  overflowing  fountain  of  a  corrupt 
heart.  Far  from  pleading,  as  some  have  done,  his  inbred  cor- 
ruption as  an  excuse  for  his  actual  sin,  he  recurs  to  it  as  an 
aggravation.  The  consciousness  of  this  corruption,  he  seems 
to  say,  should  have  rendered  him  more  watchful  against  tempta- 
tion, more  guarded  against  every  approach  to  actual  transgres- 
sion. And  what  is  the  doctrine  which  every  unsophisticated 
reader  perceives  on  the  very  face  of  this  remarkable  passage  ? 
It  is  simply  this;  that  the  royal  suppliant  commenced  his  exis- 
tence in  a  state  of  moral  depravity  ;  that  the  first  moment  he 
became  a  human  being,  he  became  a  sinful  being;  that  in  this 
respect,  he  was  a  sample  of  the  race  ;  and  that  of  course,  every 
individual  of  the  human  family  commences  existence  in  the  same 
moral  condition. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  New  Testament,  and  listen  to  the 
divine  Teacher,  while  he  declares  to  Nicodemus  (John  3.  6.) 
"  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh."  This  assertion  imme- 
diately follows  his  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  regeneration.  To 
those  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  term  flesh,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, there  is  one  construction  of  the  passage,  and  one  only, 
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which  appears  unforced  and  natural.  It  is  this ;  That  which 
proceeds  from  depraved  and  sinful  parents,  is,  like  themselves, 
sinful  and  depraved.  No  other  sense  forms  a  proper  and  intel- 
ligible antithesis  between  the  former  and  latter  clauses  of 
the  verse.  In  this  view,  it  appears  that  the  Saviour  builds  on 
the  native  depravity  of  human  beings,  the  necessity  of  their  re- 
generation. And  reason  itself  declares  aloud,  that  if  human 
beings  are  naturally  sinful  and  corrupt,  they  must  be  renewed  and 
sanctified,  in  order  to  enter  a  holy  heaven.  You  repeatedly 
admit,  my  dear  Sir,  the  absolute  necessity  of  regeneration,  even 
as  it  regards  those  who  die  in  infancy.  But  do  you  not,  by  deny- 
ing their  proper  depravity,  virtually  deny  the  necessity  of  their 
regeneration.  For  to  what  purpose  is  the  verbal  admission  of  a 
doctrine,  if  the  fact  on  which  it  rests,  the  fact  on  which  our  di- 
vine Teacher  rests  it,  is  denied,  and  its  foundation  of  course,  en- 
tirely removed  ? 

Let  us  attend,  for  a  moment,  to  that  remarkable  and  appalling 
declaration  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Ephesians,  in  the  second  chap- 
ter of  his  Epistle  :  "And  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath, 
even  as  others."  Your  remark  on  this  passage  is  worthy  of 
notice.  You  are  anxious  to  have  it  considered  as  designating 
simply  the  natural  and  unregenerate  state  of  man,  in  distinction 
from  a  regenerate  state.  Thus  you  would  deprive  it  of  all  direct 
reference  to  the  time  when,  and  the  manner  in  which,  sin  com- 
mences or  exists.  Suppose  this  point  to  be  yielded  ;  and  how 
will  your  cause  be  served  by  it?  Suppose  the  Apostle  to  predi- 
cate the  wrath  of  God  upon  a  state  of  unregeneracy.  Is  not 
depravity  likewise  necessarily  implied  in  the  case  ?  Can  there 
be  wrath  where  there  is  no  sin  ?  Will  a  God  of  infinite  benev- 
olence denounce  his  anger  on  beings,  the  work  of  his  hands,  on 
account  of  their  innocent  susceptibilities  ?  Will  he  punish  their 
future  sins  with  present  vengeance  ? — Alas,  your  scheme,  while 
it  promises  us  light,  pours  the  horrors  of  an  Egyptian  darkness 
upon  the  whole  scene. 

Finally,  on  this  point,  let  us  recur  to  Romans  5.  12 — 19.  This 
is  a  passage  of  unspeakable  interest.  Were  it  expunged  from 
the  Book  of  God,  the  information  it  gives  would  be  fully  sup- 
plied in  no  other  part.  It  pours  a  flood  of  light  on  the  topic  of 
our  native  depravity  and  guilt.  It  asserts  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  in  terms  absolutely  impossible  to  be  evaded.  True,  you 
declare  that  the  exhibition,  considered  in  this  light,  comes  quite 
too  late ;  since  the  Apostle,  in  the  three  first  chapters  of  the 
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epistle,  had  completed  and  closed  his  proof  of  the  guilt,  both  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  Really,  my  dear  Sir,  I  cannot  but  regret 
these  remarks.  They  are  a  specimen  of  a  priori  reasoning 
altogether  peculiar.  That  the  proof  of  human  depravity  and 
guilt,  exhibited  in  the  chapters  named,  was  most  luminous  and 
convincing,  I  readily  confess.  But  that  the  subject  admitted  no 
farther  illustration,  is  a  discovery  entirely  your  own.  Should 
we  not,  in  candor  and  deference  to  the  Apostle,  submit  the  whole 
matter  to  his  own  judgment,  and  consent  to  receive  any  addi- 
tional illustration  in  his  own  time,  and  his  own  way  ?  Indeed, 
is  it  not  perfectly  natural,  that  when  the  Apostle  proceeds,  as  he 
does  in  the  last  part  of  this  chapter,  to  unfold  the  analogy  be- 
tween our  ruin  and  our  recovery,  we  should  perceive  light  re- 
flected by  the  latter  on  the  former,  which  could  arise  from  no 
other  source  ?  And  this  is  literally  and  undeniably  the  fact. 

Suffer  me  to  fasten  your  attention,  for  a  moment,  on  the  12th 
verse.  "  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man,  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  sin  ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that 
all  have  sinned."  In  the  last  sentence  of  this  verse,  as  connec- 
ted with  what  precedes,  you  perceive  two  things  most  unequivo- 
cally asserted ;  first,  that  sin  and  death  in  the  human  family,  are 
alike  universal.  Secondly,  that  death  is  the  fruit  or  consequence 
of  sin.  Now  consider,  if  you  please,  this  inspired  assertion  in 
its  application  to  infants.  In  every  age,  infants  die  by  millions  ;* 
and  as  death  is  the  fruit  of  sin,  their  death  is  either  the  punish- 
ment and  proof  of  their  personal  depravity,  or  God  visits  on  them 
the  penalty  incurred  by  their  first  progenitor.  This  is  the  pre- 
cise dilemma  which  meets  you.  And  is  not  either  aspect  of  it 
fatal  to  your  system  ? 

I  have  not  time  to  multiply  remarks ;  nor  is  it  needful.  I 
will  simply  recite  the  18th  and  19th  verses.  "Therefore,  as  by 
the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemna- 
tion ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  came 
upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life.  For  as  by  one  man's 
disobedience,  many  were  made  sinners  ;  so  by  the  obedience  of 
one,  shall  many  be  made  righteous."  Are  we  not  here  taught, 
and  unequivocally  taught,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  involved  the 
whole  race  in  condemnation  ;  that  by  his  disobedience,  the 
whole  human  family  are  constituted  sinners,  and  treated  as  such  ? 

*  I  have  no  objection  at  all  to  that  larger  view  of  the  death  intended  in  this  verse,  which 
you  have  given  in  your  Commentary  on  Romans.  It  is  sufficient  to  the  purpose  of 
my  argument,  that  temporal  death  is  included  5  and  this  you  of  course  admit. 
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In  other  words,  are  we  not  taught  that  God  dealt  with  the  first 
parent,  not  as  a  mere  insulated  individual,  but  a  public  person; 
the  head  and  representative  of  all  his  unborn  offspring  ;  by 
whose  obedience  or  disobedience,  in  one  grand  instance,  their 
character  and  their  destiny  were  to  be  determined  ? 

But  this,  you  will  say,  perhaps,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
imputation ;  and  from  every  approach  to  this  doctrine,  you 
shrink  with  horror.  For  myself,  1  have  no  apprehension  that 
the  fate  of  the  church  depends  on  the  retention  or  abandonment 
of  a  word.  But  suffer  me  to  ask  ;  Is  not  the  question,  in  this  case, 
in  reality  a  question  of  fact  ?  Has  the  Most  High  actually  treat- 
ed the  human  family  in  accordance  with  the  conduct  of  their  first 
parent?  Do  they  endure  substantially  the  same  consequences, 
as  if  they  had  personally  participated  in  his  original  transgres- 
sion ?  And  does  all  this  take  place  according  to  the  divine  plan  ? 
Does  it  comport  with  the  arrangement  made  by  the  God  of  heaven 
with  the  great  father  of  the  human  family  ?  If  all  these  questions 
must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative — and  I  can  see  no  room  for 
hesitation  here — the  controversy  which  has  so  long  agitated  the 
church  on  the  subject  of  imputation,  may  cease  and  determine. 
Its  friends  ask  nothing  but  the  admission  of  the  few  simple  facts 
which  have  been  stated.  And  its  enemies  cannot  easily  deny 
them. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  defending  the  doctrine  that  hu- 
man beings  are  subjected  to  eternal  suffering,  or  indeed  to  any 
suffering,  as  innocent,  and  irrespectively  of  their  personal  sin. 
From  the  commencement  of  their  being,  they  are  personally 
depraved  and  sinful,  and,  in  this  view,  obnoxious  to  the  displeas- 
ure of  God,  and  all  its  dreadful  consequences.  Indeed,  how 
can  the  fact  that  they  commence  their  existence  in  this  state,  be 
explained,  but  on  the  principle  of  a  constituted  connection  with 
their  apostate  parent !  Would  a  just  and  benevolent  God  inflict 
so  tremendous  an  evil  for  no  cause,  or  as  matter  of  pure  sover- 
eignty ? 

Nor  is  it  any  part  of  the  doctrine,  arising  from  the  scriptural 
passages  last  quoted,  that  human  beings,  dying  in  infancy,  are 
necessarily  lost.  The  conclusions  they  naturally  suggest,  seem 
to  be  directly  the  reverse.  Infants,  without  consciousness,  and 
without  personal  transgression,  partake  in  the  deleterious  effects 
of  the  apostasy.  And  may  they  not,  without  consciousness,  and 
without  the  actual  exercise  of  faith,  partake  in  the  redemption 
and  salvation  of  Christ  ?  We  believe  they  do.  It  is  natural  to 
entertain  the  delightful  thought,  that  all  who  die  in  infancy  are, 
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through  that  grace  of  Heaven  which  abounds  and  super-abounds 
— washed,  sanctified  and  everlastingly  saved.  Yes,  the  thought 
is  natural^  as  well  as  delightful.  Nothing  in  Scripture  stands 
plainly  opposed  to  it.  While,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  fact  is 
not  plainly  revealed,  we  should  speak  on  the  subject  with  that 
diffidence  which  becomes  us  on  every  subject  where  the  mind 
of  God  is  not  distinctly  and  decisively  declared. 

You  are  now  in  possession  of  my  grand  objection  to  your 
scheme.  Unless  I  grossly  mistake,  it  is  at  war  with  the  Bible  ; 
with  its  spirit,  and  its  letter ;  with  its  general  design  and  tenor, 
and  with  particular  passages  almost  innumerable  ;  for  the  pas- 
sages briefly  discussed  are  but  a  mere  specimen  of  what  the 
Bible  contains.  It  is  a  sufficient  objection  against  any  religious 
theory,  if  it  fails  to  find  support  in  Scripture.  What  then  shall 
we  say,  if  it  brings  us  into  direct  and  constant  collision  with  it; 
if  it  can  be  maintained  only  by  putting  the  Bible  to  a  species  of 
torture  ? — You  are  a  Christian  and  a  philologist.  And  you  will 
pardon  me  in  saying,  that  the  process  by  which  your  pure  and 
accurate  mind  has  been  brought  to  its  present  views  of  a  multi- 
tude of  inspired  passages,  is  to  me  perfectly  inexplicable. 

I  have,  indeed,  admitted,  and  with  pleasure  I  repeat  the  ad- 
mission, that  your  Essay  contains  many  passages  on  the  subject 
of  native  depravity,  which  are  not  materially  exceptionable ;  by 
which  I  mean,  that  they  are  not  obvious  departures  from  Scrip- 
ture doctrine.  That  I  may  be  sure  of  doing  you  full  justice  on 
this  important  point,  I  will  group  together,  in  a  single  view,  sev- 
eral of  the  most  remarkable  expressions  to  which  I  allude.  In 
page  27,  you  speak  of  "  our  nature,  since  the  fall  of  Adam,"  as 
"  degenerate  and  prone  to  sin."  You  declare  (p.  43,)  that  "  the 
dominant  susceptibilities  of  infants  are  those  which  lead  to  sin." 
In  p.  45,  you  speak  of  "the  predominant  tendency  of  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  infants  born  since  the  fall,"  as  "  reversed,  and  so 
much  reversed,  that  as  soon  as  they  come  to  moral  agency,  the 
doing  of  evil  will  always  take  place,  in  regard  to  every  moral 
action."  In  p.  48,  you  state  that  "  the  susceptibility  of  impres- 
sion from  sinful  objects  is  innate,  connate,  original,"  &c.  and 
"  will  develope  itself  in  persuading  and  influencing  men — all 
men — to  sin."  In  p.  49,  you  declare  your  belief  that  "Adam, 
by  his  transgression,  made  or  constituted  all  men  sinners."  In 
the  same  page,  you  emphatically  claim  to  be  "  a  believer  in  the 
native,  original  depravity  of  man.  in  the  only  sense  in  which  this 
is  an  intelligible  proposition."  Now,  my  dear  Sir,  whatever  I 
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may  think  of  the  philosophy  involved  in  some  of  these  forms  of 
expression,  i  should  cordially  rejoice  to  give  them   credit  for 
substantial  orthodoxy.     But   from   this  gratification  you   have 
yourself  entirely  precluded  me.     If  you  ask  me,  how  ;  I  reply 
at  once,  that  you  have  effectually  neutralized,  not  to  say,  retract- 
ed and  reversed,  the  statements  which  I  have  recited  above,  and 
which  wear  so  imposing  an  appearance  of  orthodoxy.     You  as- 
sert that  those  very  susceptibilities  which  in  fallen   man,  are  so 
pregnant  of  evil,  existed  substantially  in  Adam  while  innocent, 
and   in  the  fallen  angels,  while  in  their  originally  pure  and  holy 
state.     You  even  declare  (though  my  pen  almost  refuses  to  re- 
cord the  declaration)  that  "  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  had  a 
susceptibility  of  feeling  the   power  of  enticement  to  sin ;    like 
that  which  Adam  had  before  his  fall."     The  only  difference,  in 
the  two  cases,   consists,  as  you   assert,  in  the  different  degree, 
proportion  and   predominance  of  susceptibilities.     Hence  you 
reason  in  this  style  :  "  That  which  Adam  possessed,  as  a  con- 
stituent of  his  very  nature  before  his  fall;  that  which  the  Savior 
himself  possessed  when  he  was  tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are, 
should   not  be  called   sin."     And   again  ;    "  That  thing  in  the 
Saviour   and  in   Adam,  which  was  not  sin,  when  existing   in 
one    degree,    is   not   sin,    when    existing    in    ten    degrees   or 
more,   at   the   present  day,    in    all   our  race,   while   in   their 
native  state  or  condition." — So  then  we  are  brought  to  the  con- 
clusion that  those  innate  susceptibilities  which  so  invariably  lead 
to  sin  ;  and  even  that  native,  original  depravity  in  which  you  so 
firmly  believe,  are  in   themselves  innocent — perfectly  innocent. 
If  this  reasoning  does  not  confute  itself,  we  may  at  least  pause 
and  inquire  :  Does  the  Scripture  account  of  man's  apostasy  per- 
mit us  to  consider  it  as  consisting  in  his  susceptibilities  of  good 
impressions  being  paucified,  and  his  susceptibilities  of  evil  im- 
pressions being  multiplied  ?    Does  the  account  it  gives  of  regen- 
eration represent  it  as  a  turning  of  the  balance,  or  reversing  of 
the  weights  in  the  respective  scales  ?    If  this  last  is  the  case,  we 
must  be  content  to  remain  sadly  ignorant  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
renovation,  by  a  new  creation,  by  being  born  again,  by  passing 
from  death  to  life.     True,  these  expressions  are  metaphorical. 
But  are  they  metaphors  without  meaning  ?     Are  they  designed 
to  pour  darkness,  and  not  light,  on  the  subject  ?     Are  they  in- 
tended to  perplex  and  bewilder  the  mind,  instead  of  guiding  it  ? 
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LETTER   V. 

THE  THEORY  CHARGED  WITH  SOME  MATERIAL  ERRORS. THE  TERM 

SUSCEPTIBILITY  EQUIVOCAL  AND  PERPLEXING. 

REV.  AND  DEAR  SIR, 

If  your  theory,  as  I  think  I  have  shown,  shrinks  from  some  of 
the  most  natural  tests  to  which  it  can  be  brought,  is  there  not 
reason  to  apprehend  that  it  embraces  some  latent  defects  ;  some 
vital,  pervading  errors  ?  I  verily  believe  it  does. 

Will  you  then  indulge  me  your  candor,  while  T  advert  to  a 
few  points  which  appear  to  me  to  be  unsound  spots— funda- 
mental errors  in  your  system  ? 

First.  While  in  the  introductory  part  of  your  Essay,  you  seem 
to  pay  deference  to  the  law  of  God,  as  the  grand  test  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  only  standard  of  duty,  you  seem,  in  your  subsequent 
remarks,  to  express  views  materially  different.  You  freely  ad- 
mit that  there  are  such  things  as  dispositions,  inclinations,  propensi- 
ties in  men.  Doubtless  too  you  will  admit  that  the  law  of  God, 
while  it  requires  of  human  beings,  holy  volition  and  action,  equally 
requires  that  their  dispositions,  inclinations  and  propensities  be 
holy.  Nor  will  you  deny  that  this  law  is,  like  its  Author,  unchange- 
able and  eternal.  What  it  required  yesterday,  it  requires  to  day, 
and  will  require  forever.  What  it  required  of  Adam  in  paradise, 
it  equally  requires  of  all  his  posterity,  sinful  and  utterly  depraved 
as  they  are.  Have  you,  my  dear  Sir,  kept  this  constantly  in 
mind  ?  Or  does  the  whole  course  of  your  reasoning,  in  its  bearing 
upon  human  beings,  go  to  prove  that  they  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  be  entirely  holy  from  their  first  existence,  and  are  charge- 
able with  no  guilt  on  account  of  their  unholiness  ?  In  other 
words,  does  it  go  to  prove  that  human  apostasy,  human  depravity, 
have  repealed  the  law  of  God  ? — It  has  been,  with  -some  great 
divines,  an  axiom,  that  nearly  all  the  errors  which  have  been 
broached  in  religion,  may  be  traced  to  erroneous  or  defective 
views  of  the  law.  Is  it  not  at  least  possible  that  an  error  of  this 
kind  may  lie  at  the  foundation  of  your  system?  If  so,  may  it 
not  vitiate  the  whole  superstructure  ? 

Farther  ;  you  seem  to  acknowledge  nothing  as  properly  sin- 
ful, which  does  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  positive  transgression. 
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This  I  infer  from  your  general  train  of  reasoning,  and  from  a 
particular  passage,  (p,  293)  in  which  you  declare  that  "  omis- 
sion always  amounts  to  the  doing  of  something  which  God  has 
forbidden,  under  present  circumstances,  instead  of  doing  one's 
duty."  You  add,  with  emphasis,  "  The  acts,  the  voluntary 
acts  of  men,  are  those  things  for  which  they  are  either  rewarded 
or  punished,"  But  may  you  not  be  in  error  here  ?  Doubtless 
you  are  well  acquainted  with  that  definition  which  the  venerable 
divines  of  Westminster  give  of  sin,  and  which  makes  it  consist  in 
want  of  conformity  to  God's  law,  as  well  as  in  positive  transgres- 
sion. And  is  not  this  the  verdict  of  reason  and  common  sense  ? 
How  shall  we  fix  the  charge  of  guilt,  of  constantly  accumulating 
guilt,  on  thousands  and  millions  of  the  race,  who  live  in  the  habit- 
ual performance,  at  least  of  the  externals  of  moral  and  social 
duty,  and  whose  lives  are  stained  by  no  vice,  or  crime,  but  by 
shewing  them  their  grand,  vital  defect — the  want  of  love  ;  that 
love  to  God  which  his  law  requires  first  of  all ;  that  love  which 
should  have  constituted  the  animating  soul  of  all  their  external 
performances  ?  And  how  shall  we  evince  the  depravity  of  the 
youngest  of  the  race,  but  by  showing  that  naturally  they  have 
no  love  to  God,  and  no  particle  of  disposition  or  inclination  to 
love  him  ?  Here  is  the  grand  defect ;  and  here  the  grand  evi- 
dence of  their  depravity.  But  if  the  fact  be  overlooked  or  de- 
nied, or  the  evil  of  it  be  overlooked  or  denied,  their  depravity  is 
overlooked  and  denied  of  course. 

Again  j  your  theory  maintains  the  doctrine  that  human  beings 
may  exist  without  any  character  at  alL  Infants,  you  contend, 
are  innocent ;  but  innocence,  you  declare,  does  not  qualify  them 
for  heaven.  Something  positive  must  be  done  for  them.  They 
must  be  regenerated  ;  they  must  be  rendered  positively  holy,  or 
they  cannot  enter  heaven.  And  can  these  things  be  so  ?  Do 
there  exist  on  earth,  or  indeed  in  any  region  of  the  universe, 
rational,  moral  beings,  who  have  no  moral  character  ?  Are  there 
found  members  of  the  human  family,  who  are  neither  pure  nor 
impure,  neither  holy  nor  unholy  ?  What  relation  then  do  they  bear 
to  God,  to  his  law,  to  his  government  ?  What  relation  do  they 
bear  to  eternity  ?  They  are  not  fit  for  heaven ;  and  they  are 
not  fit  for  the  world  of  despair. 

Permit  me  then  to  remark,  that  would  you  sustain  your  the- 
ory, you  must  furnish  substantial  and  irrefragable  evidence  on 
three  points.     You  must  prove,  first,  that  the  law  of  God  claims 
no  control  over  propensities  and  dispositions  ;   secondly,  that  it 
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cannot  be  violated  by  mere  omissions  of  duty ;  and  thirdly,  that 
human  beings  may  exist  in  a  state  of  entire  neutrality  in  regard 
to  the  law  of  God,  and  possessing  no  moral  character  at  all.  If 
you  fail  to  prove  either  of  these  points,  your  system  is  under- 
mined and  overthrown. 

You  must  excuse  me,  my  dear  Sir,  if  I  express  in  this  con- 
nection, my  strong  apprehension  that  there  is  much  in  your  favor- 
ite term  susceptibilities,  which  is  calculated  to  perplex,  and  even 
to  mislead.  Not  that  I  suspect  you  to  have  intended  any  thing 
of  the  kind.  I  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  candor  of  your 
mind,  and  the  simplicity  of  your  intentions.  Yet  I  must  confess 
for  myself,  that  with  the  most  earnest  desire  to  ascertain  your 
meaning,  I  have  been  as  effectually  baffled,  as  if  you  really  in- 
tended not  to  be  understood. 

At  times  I  have  supposed  that  by  susceptibilities,  you  intend 
simply  those  instincts,  appetites  and  passions  which  are  neces- 
sary and  constituent  parts  of  our  nature.  These,  you  maintain, 
are  in  themselves  innocent ;  and  here  I  have  nothing  to  object. 
But  I  soon  perceive  that  according  to  your  representation,  these 
innocent  susceptibilities  certainly  lead  to  sin,  and  only  to  sin. 
Here  commence  my  perplexity  and  surprise.  You  then  inform 
me  that  these  susceptibilities  are  precisely  the  same  in  nature 
with  those  possessed  by  Adam  in  paradise,  and  by  the  spotless 
Saviour  himself.  And  here  my  perplexity  and  surprise,  to  say 
nothing  of  my  regret,  arise  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Hence  I  am  compelled  to  resort  to  another  supposition  ;  or  to 
consider  the  appetites  and  passions  in  question  as  having  gained 
an  unnatural  ascendency,  and  as  spurning  the  control  of  reason 
and  the  divine  law.  On  this  supposition,  I  can  satisfactorily  ac- 
count for  all  the  sins  of  individuals,  and  all  the  moral  disorders 
of  our  world.  But  here  I  am  perplexed  again,  and  find  a  new 
abyss  opening  before  me.  .Is  it  possible  that  these  fertile  sources 
of  evil,  these  effective  causes  of  sin,  can  be  themselves  perfectly 
innocent  ?  Can  they  have  existed,  in  the  very  smallest  degree,  in 
Adam  while  un-fallen,  in  the  angels,  in  the  Saviour  himself? 
These  are  suppositions  from  which  reason  revolts,  and  the  heart 
recoils. 

You  think,  indeed,  that  to  admit  the  innocence  of  these  in- 
stincts, appetites,  &c.  originally  implanted  in  man,  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  ordinarily  received  doctrine  of  original  sin.  And 
you  maintain  that  President  Edwards,  by  this  admission,  aban- 
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dons  the  ground  of  a  depravity  which  is  innate  or  contemporane- 
ous with  our  being.  In  your  commentary  on  Romans  (Excur- 
sus 6.)  you  represent  him,  in  this  point,  not  only  as  inconsistent 
with  himself,  but  as  virtually  giving  countenance  to  your  own 
views.  Yet  I  cannot  but  apprehend  that  you  mistake  this 
great  divine.  His  doctrine  is,  that  "  the  absence  of  positive 
good  principles,  and  the  withholding  of  special  divine  influence 

leaving  the  common  natural  principles   of  self-love,  natural 

appetite,  &,c.  which  were  in  man  in  innocence — leaving  them 
to  themselves,  without  the  government  of  superior  divine  princi- 
ples, will  certainly  be  followed  by  the  corruption,  yea,  the  total 
corruption  of  the  heart.  Thus,"  he  declares,  "  the  corruption  of 
nature  came  on  Adam  immediately  on  his  fall."  He  main- 
tains, likewise,  that  all  Adam's  posterity  commence  their  exis- 
tence precisely  in  this  state  ;  "they  come  into  the  world  mere 
flesh,  entirely  under  the  government  of  natural  and  inferior  prin- 
ciples, and  so  become  wholly  corrupt,  as  Adam  did."  This 
is  his  representation.  How  then  can  he  be  said  to  abandon  the 
ground  of  a  depravity  which  is  innate,  and  contemporaneous 
with  our  being  ? 


LETTER   VI. 

THE    THEORY    UNDERMINED    AND    DESTROYED    BY    ITS    OWN 
CONCESSIONS. 

REV.  AND  DEAR  SIR, 

In  discussing  your  theory  thus  far,  I  have  aimed  to  show  that 
it  is  hostile  to  sound  philosophy,  and  the  word  of  God.  Pardon 
me  if  I  proceed,  and  attempt  to  point  out  some  of  its  inconsis- 
tencies with  your  own  repeated  admissions  and  statements.  On 
this  ungracious  part  of  the  subject,  I  will  endeavor  to  be  as  brief 
as  possible. 

First.  You  admit  that  infants  have  no  holiness.  Here,  then, 
is  a  defect.  And  let  me  ask,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  defect? 
Is  it  innocent,  or  the  reverse  ?  On  your  principles  it  is  innocent ; 
for  infants  themselves  are  innocent.  Yet  for  this  defect  of  holi- 
ness, this  innocent  defect,  they  are,  upon  your  theory,  excluded 
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by  a  just  and  benevolent  God  from  heaven.  And  more  than 
this  (for  I  do  not  suspect  you  of  holding  to  an  intermediate  or 
purgatorial  state)  they  must  be  consigned  to  hopeless  and  ever- 
lasting misery. 

Secondly.  From  this  holiness,  so  necessary  to  save  them  from 
eternal  woe,  and  to  bring  them  to  heaven,  they  are,  by  your 
theory,  hopelessly  debarred.  You  hold  that  sin  consists  in  vol- 
untary transgression  of  known  law,  and  that  nothing  else  is  sin. 
Now  from  this  principle,  I  have  the  clearest  right  to  infer  that 
holiness,  the  opposite  of  sin,  consists  in  voluntary  obedience  to 
known  law.  But  of  this  voluntary  obedience,  and  of  the  knowl- 
edge implied  in  it,  infants  are  equally  and  entirely  incapable. 
And  thus  that  becomes  absolutely  essential  to  their  salvation, 
which  is  absolutely  impossible. 

Thirdly.  You  assert  that  there  is,  in  our  very  nature,  a  germ 
which,  when  developed,  renders  all  the  motives  to  virtue  insuffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  force  of  enticement  to  sin.  This  germ,  you 
declare,  must,  through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  regulat- 
ed, changed,  modified,  eradicated  even  (if  it  must  be  so.)  Yet 
this  germ  is,  on  your  principles  perfectly  innocent.  Do  you  not 
then  assign  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  work  perfectly  new,  and  per- 
fectly needless  ?  Is  there  any  doctrine  better  understood  in  the 
Christian  church  than  this,  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  his  work  of 
renovation,  subdues  and  eradicates  nothing  but  sin  ? 

Fourthly.  While  you  assert  the  necessity  of  regeneration  for 
infants,  you  certainly  will  not  deny  this  necessity  as  it  regards 
the  adult.  Here,  then,  are  two  species  of  regeneration,  entirely 
distinct,  and  essentially  different;  one,  for  those  who  have  not 
one  particle  of  real  sin ;  another,  for  those  in  whom  the  princi- 
ples of  sin  are  deeply  radicated,  and  awfully  matured.  Does 
the  Scripture  any  where  explicitly  recognize  this  distinction,  or 
even  remotely  hint  at  it  ?  Does  common  sense,  does  reason, 
does  sound  philosophy  give  it  countenance  ?  Does  not  your 
own  discerning  mind,  on  cool  reflection,  repudiate  it  ? 

Fifthly.  That  regeneration  which,  in  one  view  of  your  sys- 
tem, seems  inexplicable  and  needless,  appears,  in  another  view, 
absolutely  impossible.  I  have  shown  that  if,  as  you  state,  there 
can  be  no  sin  without  an  explicit  knowledge  of  the  law,  it  direct- 
ly follows,  that  without  the  same  knowledge,  there  can  be  no 
holiness.  And  I  think  you  will  admit  that  the  argument  is  strictly 
a  fortiori.  For  if  it  is  clear  that  the  law  of  God  must  be  known, 
in  order  to  its  being  transgressed,  it  is  still  more  clearly  needful 
to  be  known  in  order  to  its  being  obeyed.  If,  then,  holiness 
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consists  in  obedience  or  conformity  to  the  law,  and  if  regener- 
ation consists  in  restoring  human  beings  to  holiness,  it  follows  that 
the  infant  mind,  being  incapable  of  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  is 
equally  incapable  of  being  regenerated. 

I  must  touch  one  point  farther.  You  explicitly  declare  that 
infants,  if  saved  at  all,  must  be  saved  by  Christ.  But  in  what 
sense  are  they  saved  by  Christ  ?  Does  he  make  atonement  for 
them  ?  This  you  deny.  He  does  not  make  atonement,  you 
say,  (p.  47,)  "  for  their  actual  sin,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
have  committed  none  5  and  atonement  for  a  non-entity  is  impos- 
sible," The  doctrine  of  original  sin  you  discard.  From  these 
principles  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  infants  are  not  sinners  in 
any  sense.  But  for  this,  we  are  not  left  to  mere  inference. 
You  have  very  intelligibly  signified  (p.  41,)  that  "  children  can- 
not be  characterized  as  sinners  in  any  sense  which  comports 
with  Vitringa's  'definition  of  sin  " — and  this  you  contend  is 
the  true  definition.  This  is  going  far  indeed.  But  must  you 
not  go  farther  still  ?  Must  you  not  prepare  for  these  spotless 
beings — saved,  but  not  from  sin — saved  without  atonement — 
saved  without  a  real  regeneration — saved,  indeed,  without  sal- 
vation, an  appropriate  song,  and  a  very  different  song,  from  that 
which  has  hitherto  echoed  through  the  arches  of  heaven  ?  For 
how  is  it  possible  that  the  beings  described  can  unite  in  the  hum- 
ble, soul-stirring  acknowledgment  "  to  Him  who  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood  ? " 


LETTER    VII. 


THE    THEORY    COMPARED     WITH    THE    PUBLICLY   AVOWED    OPINIONS 
OP    ITS    AUTHOR. THEOLOGY    OP    NEW-ENGLAND. 

REV.  AND  DEAR  SIR, 

The  stage  of  the  discussion  at  which  I  have  arrived,  admon- 
ishes me  to  subject  your  theory  to  one  additional  test ;  to  com- 
pare it,  I  mean,  with  your  own  publicly  avowed  opinions.  It  is 
known  to  the  Churches  of  New-England,  and  to  the  community, 
that  you  have  solemnly  declared  your  faith  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  as  expressed  in  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  West- 
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minster  Assembly.  Of  course  the  expectation  has  been  exten- 
sively cherished,  that  your  instructions  as  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  as  one  employed  in  preparing  future  ministers  for  the 
churches,  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  embraced 
in  the  instrument  mentioned  above. 

Concerning  this  celebrated  formulary,  I  may  remark,  that  no 
enlightened  mind  attaches  to  it  either  inspiration,  or  infallibility, 
or  perfection.  By  a  great  portion  of  the  most  judicious  and  im- 
partial, it  has  been  regarded  as  a  plain,  faithful,  and,  generally 
speaking,  felicitous  exposition  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Revel- 
ation. 

Its  views  of  human  depravity  and  guilt  will  be  found  in  the 
following  quotations. 

"  The  covenant  being  made  with  Adam  not  only  for  himself, 
but  for  his  posterity;  all  mankind  descending  from  him  by  or- 
dinary generation,  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him,  in  his  first 
transgression." 

"  The  sinfulness  of  that  state  whereinto  man  fell,  consists  in  the 
guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  the  want  of  original  righteousness,  and 
the  corruption  of  his  whole  nature,  which  is  commonly  called 
original  sin ;  together  with  all  actual  transgressions  which  pro- 
ceed from  it." 

If,  to  some,  a  portion  of  these  expressions  may  seem  strong, 
and  even  exaggerated,  few  will  deny  that  these  very  expressions 
receive  much  countenance  from  the  language  of  Scripture. 
While  they  represent  all  the  posterity  of  Adam  as  "sinning  in 
him,"  and  "falling  with  him,"  the  Bible  declares,  in  its  own 
simple  and  energetic  language,  that  "  in  Adam  all  die."  In  both 
cases,  doubtless,  there  is  metaphor.  And  in  both,  there  is  a 
solemn  and  appalling  meaning.  In  regard  to  the  phrase,  "  guilt 
of  Adam's  first  sin,"  it  is  well  known  that  many  great  divines 
have  considered  guilt  as  intending  simply  exposure  or  liability 
to  punishment ;  and  this,  either  for  one's  own  sin,  or  that  of 
another.  Dr.  Watts,  who  was  certainly  no  bigot,  remarks  on 
the  expression  in  view,  that  it  must  at  least  signify  our  interest  in 
that  sin,  so  far  as  to  be  exposed  to  pain  and  suffering  on  account 
of  it.  And  you  yourself,  my  dear  Sir,  readily  admit  that 
Adam's  sin  has  actually  brought  on  his  posterity  the  bitterest 
consequences,  and  even  exposed  them  to  everlasting  ruin. 
Thus  it  appears  that  this  expression,  so  startling  in  the  view  of 
some,  and  so  much  denounced  by  others,  is  susceptible,  and  not 
unnaturally  susceptible,  of  a  construction  from  which  few  who 
believe  the  Scripture,  can  dissent. 
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But  I  forget  that  it  belongs  to  you,  rather  than  to  myself,  to 
defend  the  venerable  Assembly  in  this  case.  Still  I  am  under 
the  necessity  of  subjoining  the  following  quotations  from  your 
Essay. 

"The  advocates  for  native  sin  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  sufficiently 
aware,  that  with  the  very  same  principles  of  interpretation  which  they 
defend,  and  carry  into  practice,  conclusions  might  be  made  out  from  the 
Scriptures,  exceedingly  diverse  from  those  which  they  undertake  to  es- 
tablish,'or  would  be  willing  to  admit"  pp.  38,  39. 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  the  expediency  or  propriety  of  making  two  sorts 
of  sin."  p.  49. 

"  That  thing  in  the  Saviour,  and  in  Adam,  which  was  not  sin,  when 
existing  in  one  degree,  is  not  sin  when  existing  in  ten  degrees  or  more 
at  the  present  day,  in  all  of  our  race,  while  in  their  native  state  or  condi- 
tion." p.  5L 

"  If  our  native  propensities  are  themselves  a  sin,  then  the  conclusion 
seems  to  be  plain  and  inevitable,  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin."  p.  52. 

"Even  in  this  inferior,  fallen,  degraded  condition,  sin,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  this  word,  viz.  a  voluntary  transgression  of  divine  law  by  a  ra- 
tional, moral  and  free  agent,  is  not  a  thing  in  its  own  nature  necessary, 
nor  strictly  inevitable.  It  can  be  committed  only  by  an  act  of  choice, 
p.  56. 

"  What,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of 
original  sin,  has  been  satisfactorily  advanced  to  show  that  the  Scriptures 
recognize  two  sorts  of  sin  ?  p.  57. 

"  What  kind  of  a  sin  is  it,  which  admits  of  neither  contrition  nor 
amendment?"  p.  57. 

"  It  (i.  e.  original  sin)  is  plainly  a  sin,  if  it  be  one,  which  no  effort,  no 
prayer,  no  repentance,  no  amendment  of  life,  no  elevated  piety,  no  con- 
formity to  God,  can  in  any  manner  abate,  change,  or  avoid.  It  is  one, 
therefore,  with  which  practical  and  experimental  piety  would  seem  to 

have  little  or  nothing  to  do Our  guilt  as  to  actual  sin  ....  is 

all  that  we  are  practically  concerned  with,"  &c.  &c.     p.  62. 

"  The  reprobation  topic  of  the  early  Reformers has  been  going 

by  degrees  out  of  the  circle  of  topics  in  the  later  theology,  or  if  handled 
at  all,  it  is  treated  with  much  circumspection  and  moderation.  Along 
with  this,  a  sin  which  is  no  sin,  i.  e.  no  transgression  of  any  law,  has  been 
gradually  disappearing  also.  Both  views,  in  due  time,  will,  as  I  fully  be- 
lieve, diappear  from  the  horizon  of  current  theology,  and  be  considered 
only  as  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  past.  The  progress  of  sentiment 
is  a  pledge  of  this."  p.  62. 

These  quotations  T  have  introduced  with  some  reluctance, 
and  shall  pass  with  very  little  comment.  It  would  be  obviously 
gratuitous,  though  perfectly  easy,  to  show  how  materially  they 
disagree  with  the  Westminster  formulary.  Nor  would  it  be 
less  a  work  of  supererogation  to  demonstrate  that  the  framers  of 
that  instrument  had  no  idea  of  a  corruption  which  has  no  moral 
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evil  in  it,  nor  of  a  depravity  which  is  innocent,  nor  of  an  original 
sin  which  (to  use  your  own  emphatic,  though  unguarded  expres- 
sion,) is  no  sin.  But  I  forbear. 

I  must,  however,  remark,  and  with  all  freedom,  that  I  think 
you  rather  unceremonious  with  those  ministerial  brethren  who 
are  backward  to  adopt  your  present  views  on  the  subject  in 
question.  They  may  have  great  respect  for  your  learning  and 
talents.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  this  very  respect  may  have 
lent  its  aid  to  confirm  them  in  their  old-fashioned  sentiments. 
For  certainly  there  was  a  period  when  they  contemplated  you 
as  pledged  to  maintain  and  vindicate  the  very  same  views ;  and 
they  rejoiced  in  the  thought  that  your  fine  powers  and  acquisi- 
tions were  enlisted  in  the  defence  of  what  they  deemed  impor- 
tant gospel  truth.  The  movements  of  their  minds  may,  like- 
wise, be  less  rapid  than  yours.  And  does  not  this  afford  a  natu- 
ral exercise  for  your  patience  and  candor?  Perhaps,  too,  they 
may  perceive  in  your  theory  less  of  maturity  than  it  may  here- 
after attain,  and  may  therefore  think  it  safe  and  expedient  to 
wait  for  such  an  issue.  Indeed,  they  may  view  it  as  among 
conceivable  possibilities  that  you  may  abandon  your  present  the- 
ory for  another  not  less  questionable.  In  this  case,  it  will  be 
surely  an  unpleasant  dilemma,  to  find  themselves  compelled 
either  to  forsake  their  guide,  or  to  follow  him  in  the  dark. 

In  a  word,  my  dear  Sir,  I  cannot  but  apprehend  you  are  far 
too  sanguine  in  anticipating  the  speedy  disappearance  of  the  doc- 
trine in  debate — the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  Unquestionably, 
it  is  one  of  the  grand  pillars  on  which  the  Andover  Institution 
rests.  Can  that  which  was  true  in  1808,  be  false  in  1839  ? 
Rather  let  me  ask,  can  a  doctrine  which  the  church  of  Christ, 
from  its  first  existence,  has  defended  with  such  energy,  and 
cherished  with  such  ardor,  be  ever  blotted  out  and  lost.  I  have 
confidence  that  it  will  not.  Nor  will  I  resign  the  hope  that  you 
yourself  may  yet  be  found  among  its  friends  and  champions. 

There  is  one  topic  upon  which  I  must  emphatically  express 
my  surprise.  You  seem  utterly  unaware  that  any  essential 
errors  are  abroad  in  the  church,  and  indeed,  that  any  novel  opin- 
ions of  considerable  importance  have  been  broached  in  our  day. 
On  my  part,  I  will  admit  that,  many,  if  not  most  of  the  religious 
theories  of  the  time,  which  make  pretensions  to  novelty,  are  but 
resurrections  of  ancient  and  long-buried  errors.  But  that  false 
opinions  in  religion  abound,  some  in  a  form  of  arrogance,  others 
of  insinuation,  and  a  third  class  assuming  each  form  alternately, 
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according  to  circumstances,  is,  I  think,  undeniable.  As  you  are 
a  jcareful  observer  of  human  nature,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
readily  grant  me  one  point.  There  is  danger,  real  and  great 
danger,  lest  those  very  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  sup- 
press error,  and  which  to  many  appear  unauthorized  and  unjust, 
should  excite  prejudice  against  the  truth.  That  the  opposition 
made  to  the  progress  of  false  principles,  is  generally  factitious, 
or  needless,  the  offspring  of  an  overbearing  or  litigious  spirit,  I 
cannot  believe.  Least  of  all  can  I  believe  that  the  debate  which 
is  now  pursued  by  two  very  considerable  parties  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  on  the  subject  of  native  depravity,  is  a  debate  of 
small  importance. 

That  you  should  consider  yourself  as  contending,  in  this  de- 
bate, for  what  may  be  properly  called  New  England  views  of 
theology,  as  you  seem  to  intimate,  p.  268,  is  to  me,  not  only 
surprising,  but  astonishing.  The  very  reverse  of  this,  I  think,  is 
evident  and  undeniable.  If,  however,  you  demand  my  reasons, 
let  me  offer  a  very  brief  statement. 

If,  among  the  great  and  good  men  who  have  blessed  New 
England,  in  the  course  of  the  last  hundred  years,  there  was  one, 
who,  more  than  any  other,  gave  a  character  and  stamp  to  its  the- 
ology, it  was  doubtless  the  first  President  Edwards.  To  almost 
every  important  subject  in  religion,  he  gave,  in  its  turn,  his  mas- 
terly mind  and  pen.  Among  the  topics  which  engaged  his  spe- 
cial attention,  was  that  of  original  sin.  He  defended  the  doc- 
trine, as  you  know,  against  Dr.  John  Taylor,  a  celebrated  cham- 
pion of  Arminianism  and  Socinianism  in  England  ;  and  his  de- 
fence, though  characterized  by  some  minor  peculiarities,  is 
grounded  on  the  grand  principles  of  orthodoxy.  You  have  dis- 
cussed the  same  subject  in  nearly  eighty  pages  ;  and  if  I  have 
any  understanding  of  your  drift  and  meaning,  you  agree  much 
more  nearly  with  Taylor,  than  with  Edwards.  You  certainly 
dissent  from  Edwards  on  the  grand  and  vital  point  of  his  argu- 
ment, namely,  that  the  propensity  to  transgression  which  is  found 
in  all  human  beings,  is  an  evil,  depraved,  sinful  propensity.  Nor 
is  it  less  certain  that  you  adopt,  and  endeavor  to  enforce,  not  a 
few  of  the  very  same  objections  against  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  which  are  employed  by  Taylor  on  the  subject.  Such  being 
the  case,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  perceive  the  validity  of  your 
claim,  'as  the  professed  champion  of  New  England  divinity. 
The  fact,  I  would  hope  and  believe,  is  entirely  the  reverse.  At 
least,  you  can  then,  and  then  only,  prove  that  you  speak  the  sen- 
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timents  of  the  Christians  and  ministers  of  New  England,  when 
you  shall  prove  that  the  Christians  and  ministers  of  New  Eng- 
land have  abandoned  the  views  of  Edwards. 


LETTER  Till. 

OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  NATIVE  DEPRAVITY  CONSIDERED. 

REV.  AND  DEAR  SIR, 

To  your  objections  against  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity,  I 
will  now*  pay  a  brief  attention ;  not,  however,  without  one  or  two 
prefatory  remarks. 

When  a  doctrine  claims  to  be  drawn  directly  from  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  has  clearly  established  this  claim,  all  objections  against 
it  are  out  of  place.  The  reason  is  equally  obvious  and  conclu- 
sive. Such  objections  must  necessarily  be  false.  They  may 
be  plausible  and  imposing,  and  they  may  seem  unanswerable. 
Still  they  are  false.  If  we  may  not  consider  the  word  of  God  as 
sufficient  to  settle  any  point,  however  previously  doubtful  or  dis- 
puted, we  may  as  well  close  the  book  at  once.  We  are  all  of 
us  in  the  habit  of  believing  a  multitude  of  truths  concerning 
which  we  must  confess  ourselves  unable  to  refute  every  objec- 
tion which  ingenuity  or  sophistry  could  bring  against  them.  On 
no  other  terms  could  the  business  of  common  life  proceed,  even 
for  a  day.  And  shall  we  stumble  at  those  truths  of  religion 
which,  however  plausibly  opposed,  still  come  to  us  with  the  force 
of  demonstration,  and  the  stamp  of  heaven? 

But  truth  shuns  not  the  light.  It  shrinks  from  no  test  to  which 
it  can  be  fairly  brought.  To  your  principal  objections  in  the 
present  case,  I  will  attempt  a  brief  reply. 

You  allege  the  Saviour's  declaration  (Mat.  18,  3.)  "  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  chil- 
dren, ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  5"  and  ap- 
parently to  prove  that  little  children  are  sinless  ;  for  you  inquire 
afterwards,  "  What  parent,  what  guardian  of  little  children  ever 
thought  of  taxing  them  with  crime,  or  of  alleging  real  sin,  as  a 
matter  with  which  they  stood  chargeable  ? "  But  you  well  know 
that  most  divines,  and  most  intelligent  readers,  have  viewed  this 
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passage  as  simply  signifying  that  children  are  comparatively 
harmless;  and  that  in  their  infantile  state,  the  usual  exhibitions 
of  pride,  ambition,  &,c.  are  not  witnessed.  But  this  is  no  proof 
that  they  have  not  the  seminal  principles  of  these  evils.  And 
this  is  clearly  implied  in  your  own  remarks.  "  The  Saviour," 
you  say,  "  refers  to  them  as  examples  of  persons  in  whom  the 
wicked  passions  are  yet  quiet,  inactive,  unexerted,  undeveloped, 
and  who  therefore  commit  no  actual  or  active  sin."  Do  not 
these  expressions  obviously  imply  that  the  radical  principles  of 
such  wicked  passions  exist  in  them,  an  1  will  in  due  time  be  de- 
veloped. This  admission  of  yours  is  all  whirh  the  advocates  of 
naiive  depravity  require.  Perhaps  the  admission  itself  is  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  maxim  which  you  have  quoted  from  Horace 
(though  not  with  your  usual  accuracy,) 

Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret. 

There  is  another  remark,  too  important  to  he  omitted.  While 
illustrating  the  estimate  which  the  God  of  heaven  places  upon 
little  children,  you  quote  the  Saviour's  declaration  (v.  10)  "I 
say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the 
face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven  "  And  had  you  proceed- 
ed to  the  very  next  verse,  you  would  have  found  him  saying, 
"  For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that  which  was  lost" 
Here,  then,  in  the  very  same  passage  in  which  the  Saviour 
speaks  in  terms  of  such  tenderness  concerning  children,  he  de- 
clares that  they  are  lost.  Of  the  meaning  and  force  of  this  tei  m, 
as  used  in  Scripture,  you  are  well  aware.  It  intends  nothing 
less  than  a  state  of  moral  depravity  and  ruin. 

I  now  pass,  with  some  reluctance,  to  consider  another  objec- 
tion. It  is  this  :  that  if  our  native  propensities  are  sinful,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin.  In  avow- 
ing my  reluctance  to  meet  this  objection,  I  do  not  admit  that  it 
is  either  pertinent  or  formidable.  My  grief  is,  to  meet  it  pos- 
sessed of  your  sanction.  That  it  has  been  the  favorite  resort  of 
thousands  of  infidels,  of  errorists,  and  impenitent  self-justifiers, 
you  know  full  well.  And  though  I  do  not  suspect  you  of  in- 
tending to  give  encouragement  to  these  unhappy  beings,  I  am 
not  the  less  convinced  that  they  will  take  it.  Every  individual 
of  either  of  these  classes  who  reads  your  pages,  will  find  a  pa- 
tronage which  he  never  enjoyed  before,  and  probably  never  an- 
ticipated. 

Let  me  say,  in  the  first  place,  suppose  the  objection  could  not 
be  satisfactorily  met  and  answered  ;  what  then  ?  You  will  ad- 
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rait  that  there  are  many  truths,  or,  if  you  will  allow  the  ex- 
pression, duplicates  of  truths,  which  have  never  yet,  by  any  arts 
of  reasoning,  been  satisfactorily  reconciled.  You  believe  in  the 
universal  agency  of  God,  and  the  entire  dependence  of  man,  as 
it  regards  every  action,  word,  thought,  volition  and  feeling.  You 
equally  believe  in  the  perfect  liberty,  and  undiminished  responsi- 
bility,'of  yourself  and  your  fellow-beings.  But  your  powerful 
mind  has  never  yet  removed  the  darkness,  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency, which  hover  around  these  seemingly  incompatible  truths. 
How  easy  to  draw  from  the  perfect  benevolence,  holiness  and 
power  of  God,  an  argument  apparently  conclusive  and  unan- 
swerable, that  in  a  universe  of  his  creation,  neither  sin  nor  mis- 
ery can  possibly  exist.  Yet  in  despite  of  this  seeming  demon- 
stration, we  have  but  to  open  our  eyes,  to  perceive  that  sin  and 
misery  exist ;  and  we  have  but  to  believe  the  Bible,  to  learn  that 
they  will  exist  to  eternity. 

The  point  to  which  I  come  is  this.  If  two  doctrines,  or  facts, 
seemingly  incompatible,  meet  us  in  the  book  of  God,  we  are  not  to 
institute  a  quarrel  between  them,  nor  to  take  sides  with  one 
against  the  other  ;  but  cordially  to  receive  them  both,  believing 
that  the  inconsistency  is  of  our  own  making — imaginary  and  not 
real.  Nor  is  there  any  other  method  in  which  we  can  possibly 
treat  the  Bible  with  the  respect  which  it  claims. 

In  the  present  case,  you  believe  that  if  our  native  propensities 
are  sinful,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin. 
But  on  this  point,  thousands  of  great  and  good  minds,  thousands 
of  reasoning  and  philosophic  minds,  are  against  you.  And  if  the 
great  mass  of  the  Christian  church,  from  the  earliest  times,  has 
rightly  interpreted  the  sacred  records,  the  word  of  God  is  against 
you. 

You  doubtless  recollect  the  reply  of  an  Apostle  to  an  ancient 
objector  ;  and  this,  in  a  case  which  has  many  points  of  similarity 
to  that  under  consideration.  "Who  art  thou,  O  man,  that  re- 
pliest  against  God  ?  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that 
formed  it,  why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  "  Should  you,  for  a 
moment,  suppose  that  the  doctrine  you  have  impugned,  is  true, 
you  would  of  course  believe  that  every  objection  raised  against 
it,  merits  as  little  deference,  and  would  meet  from  the  Apostle, 
were  he  alive,  a  similar  rebuke. 

But  though  we  may  not  arrogantly  object,  in  a  case  so  awfully 
profound,  we  may,  at  least,  humbly  inquire.  And  is  it  not  a 
question  worthy  of  your  serious  consideration,  whether  the  ob- 
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jection  you  have  introduced,  is  not  a  pure  mistake  ;    a  flagrant 
jpelitio  principii  ? 

President  Edwards,  the  powerful  and  unbending  advocate  of 
the  doctrine  of  original  sm,  repelled  wiih  utmost  decision  the 
thought  that  this  doctrine  makes  him  who  is  the  Author  of  our 
being,  the  Author  of  our  depravity.  Permit  me  to  commend 
the  language  which  he  holds  on  this  subject  to  your  serious 
and  candid  consideration.  "  To  account,"  says  he,  "  for  a  sin- 
ful corruption  of  nature,  yea,  a  total  native  depravity  of  the 
heart  of  man,  there  is  not  the  least  need  of  supposing  any  evil 
quality  infused,  implanted,  or  wrought  into  the  nature  of  man  by 
any  positive  cause  or  influence  whatever,  either  from  God  or  the 
creature  ;  or  of  supposing  that  man  is  conceived  and  born  with 
a  fountain  of  evil  in  his  heart,  such  as  is  any  thing  properly  pos- 
itive   The  absence  of  positive  good  principles, 

and  so  the  withholding  of  a  special  divine  influence  to  impart 
and  maintain  those  good  principles,  leaving  the  common  natural 
principles  of  self-love,  natural  appetite,  &c.  (which  were  in  man 
in  innocence)  leaving  these,  I  say  to  themselves,  without  the 
government  of  superior  divine  principles — will  certainly  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  corruption,  yea,  the  total  corruption  of  the  heart, 
without  occasion  for  any  positive  influence  at  all."  In  a  subse- 
quent passage,  having  referred  to  those  unhappy  being*  who  are 
abandoned  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  given  up  to  vile  affections 
and  lusts,  he  thus  reasons  :  "  Now  if  the  continuance  of  sin ,  and 
its  increase  and  prevalence,  may  be  in  consequence  of  God's 
disposal,  by  withholding  his  grace,  that  is  needful,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  prevent  it,  without  God's  being  the  Author  of 
that  continuance  and  prevalence  of  sin  ;  then,  by  parity  of  rea- 
son, may  the  being  of  sin,  in  the  case  of  Adam,  be  in  conse- 
quence of  God's  disposal,  by  withholding  his  grace,  needful  to 
prevent  it,  without  his  being  the  Author  of  that  being  of  sin." 

He  adds  afterwards :  "  That  the  posterity  of  Adam  should  be 
born  without  holiness,  and  so  with  a  depraved  nature,  comes  to 
pass  as  much  by  the  established  course  of  nature,  as  the  contin- 
uance of  a  corrupt  disposition  in  a  particular  person,  after  he 
once  has  it ;  or  as  much  as  Adam's  continuing  unholy  and  cor- 
rupt, after  he  had  once  lost  his  holiness." 

Such  are  the  suggestions  and  reasonings  of  one  who  has  been 
considered  by  the  best  judges  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  an 
able  reasoner,  a  profound  philosopher,  and  a  truly  scriptural  di- 
vine. I  am  aware  that  you  freely  and  repeatedly  charge  him  with 
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inconsistency.  But  perhaps  the  charge  is  more  easily  preferred 
than  proved.  Others,  who  have  studied  his  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject in  question  with  great  care,  have  found  it  replete  with  sober, 
discriminative  thought,  and  sound  reasoning  ;  and  have  regard- 
ed the  Author,  with  some  few  exceptions,  as  an  eminently  safe 
and  scriptural  guide. 

But  suppose  that  we  turn  our  back  on  Edwards,  and  on  all 
our  ancient,  long-tried,  and  long-trusted  guides.  Suppose  that, 
abandoning  the  road  which  has  been  trodden  by  the  multitude 
of  the  faithful,  for  eighteen  centuries,  we  follow  some  modern 
theorist  into  his  labyrinth  ;  can  you  secure  us  from  being  lost  in 
its  endless  mazes  ?  Should  we  even  surrender  ourselves  to  your 
own  favorite  theory,  may  it  not  possibly  conduct  us  to  the  same 
"yawning  gulf"  from  which  you  shrink  with  so  much  horror? 
You  greatly  mistake,  my  dear  Sir,  if  you  think  that  the  orthodox 
scheme  of  human  depravity  is  the  only  scheme  encumbered  with 
difficulties.  Difficulties  of  the  most  appalling  kind  throng  around 
your  own-  In  the  very  point  where  it  confidently  promises  to 
give  us  relief,  it  gives  us  no  relief  at  all.  While  it  confesses  that 
the  race  is  suffering  immense  and  infinite  evils  through  its  first 
progenitor,  it  denies  that  constituted  connection  which  alone  es- 
tablishes and  illustrates  the  equity  of  such  a  procedure.  It  en- 
dues every  individual  of  the  human  family  with  susceptibilities 
which  certainly  lead  to  sin,  and  only  to  sin  ;  and  these  very 
susceptibilities  it  traces  directly  to  the  creative  power  of  God. 
It  maintains  that  they  are  altogether  innocent ;  while  yet  it  main- 
tains that  they  exclude  their  subjects  from  heaven,  and  expose 
them  to  interminable  woe. 

There  is  another  difficulty  still,  and  of  the  most  serious  kind. 
You  advocate  a  species  of  regeneration  altogether  novel ;  a  re- 
generation loaded  with  the  same  odium  which  you  so  freely  charge 
on  that  of  your  opponents ;  a  regeneration  strictly  physical.  For 
how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  it  operates  on  the  innocent  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  mind  ;  susceptibilities  which  are  essential  to 
the  human  being;  susceptibilities  which,  as  you  state,  the  Saviour 
must  have  possessed,  or  he  could  not  have  been  properly  man  ? 

And  when  shall  these  perplexities  cease?  When  shall  the 
inquiring,  anxious,  and  almost  tortured  mind  find  repose  ? — I 
answer,  then,  and  then  alone,  when  it  simply  repairs  to  the 
heavenly  oracle  ;  when  it  surrenders  itself  without  reserve  to  the 
teachings  of  infinite  wisdom.  The  Bible  lets  us  know  that  man 
is  his  own  destroyer ;  that  the  race,  once  pure  and  holy,  has  be- 
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come  awfully  and  universally,  degenerate  ;  that  this  degeneracy 
commenced  with  the  first  parent,  and  was  transmitted  by  him 
to  all  his  progeny ;  and  that  God,  the  Author  of  our  being,  and 
the  Sovereign  Controller  of  our  destiny,  is  notihe  Author  of  our 
sin.  These  things  are  all  plain.  With  these  the  humble  Chris- 
tian is  content.  If,  beyond  these,  perplexities  and  troubles  arise, 
they  are  the  gratuitous,  self-inflicted  perplexities  and  troubles  of 
scholars  and  philosophers.  The  plain  good  man,  who  simply 
believes  his  Bible,  who  can  follow  where  it  leads,  and  pause 
where  it  stops,  effectually  escapes  them. 

There  is  one  point  of  no  small  importance,  which,  though 
perplexed  to  philosophy,  is  perfectly  plain  to  common  sense. 
To  this  point,  I  ask,  for  a  moment,  your  particular  attention. 
Your  scheme  takes  it  for  granted  that  no  propensities  or  disposi- 
tions which  are  born  with  us,  can  be,  properly  speaking,  sinful ; 
and  that  for  such  propensities  or  dispositions,  no  man  can  condemn 
himself,  or  be  condemned  by  others.  I  cannot  but  apprehend 
that  on  a  moment's  consideration,  you  will  perceive  this  to  be 
an  entire  mistake. 

Take  a  man  who  is  avaricious,  or  impure,  or  malicious,  or 
revengeful.  What  do  we  require,  in  order  to  fasten  guilt  upon 
him,  but  the  simple  fact,  that  he  possesses  a  character  of  this 
kind  ?  When  was  it  ever  pleaded,  in  mitigation  of  the  guilt  of 
such  an  one,  that  he  possessed  and  exhibited  the  character  from 
childhood,  or  from  infancy,  or  that  his  father  was  so  before  him  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  earlier  the  period  to  which  the  vice  can  be 
traced,  and  the  stronger  the  evidence  that  it  was  inborn  and  in- 
bred, the  deeper,  in  the  general  estimation,  is  the  stain  of  guilt. 
If  two  men  have  been  equally  concerned  in  the  same  murder, 
and  one  only  is  to  be  selected  for  punishment,  will  not  the  selec- 
tion naturally  fall  on  him  who  gave  the  earliest  evidence  of  a 
malicious,  murderous  disposition  ?  These  are  principles  on  which 
the  sober  and  thinking  part  of  mankind  are  perfectly  agreed. 
And  nothing  is  requisite,  but  the  admission  of  these  principles, 
in  their  full  extent,  to  the  entire  subversion  of  your  theory.  For 
it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  that  theory,  that  native,  inbred  de- 
pravity is  a  thing  either  perfectly  innocent,  or  absolutely  impos- 
sible. 

I  perceive  that  my  remarks  are  in  danger  of  being  extended 
to  a  very  undesirable  length.  If,  hitherto,  I  have  been  some- 
what diffuse,  you,  rny  dear  Sir,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  case,  will  indulge  me  your  candor.  In  what 
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remains,  I  shall  study  great  brevity.  And  as  the  leading  prin- 
ciples pertaining  to  the  subject  have  been  discussed,  I  hope  my 
attempt  may  not  be  unsuccessful. 

You  seem  to  object  (p.  58,)  to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
that  the  thing  itself  is  forbidden  by  no  law.  But  you  certainly 
will  not  deny  that  the  holy  and  unalterable  law  of  God  requires 
of  all  his  rational  creatures,  holiness  in  the  inward  part ;  holi- 
ness of  principle  and  disposition,  as  well  as  of  action  ;  holiness 
in  every  period  of  their  existence. 

The  objection  above  named,  you  follow  up  by  remarking ; 
"  It  has  often  been  said,  that  sin  inherent  is  a  punishment  for  the 
sin  of  Adam,  which  is  ours  by  imputation"  And  you  inquire  : 
"  If  the  sin  is  merely  putative,  would  not  a  common  law  of  jus- 
tice demand  that  the  punishment  should  be  merely  putative  ? 
How  can  we  unite,  as  par  cum  pari,  putative  crime  and  verita- 
ble damnation  ? — If,  in  these  suggestions,  your  object  was  to 
amuse  a  certain  class  of  readers,  you  have  probably  succeeded. 
But  the  subject  is  too  grave  for  ridicule.  It  is  difficult  to  meet 
a  sportive  remark  with  a  serious  reply.  I  therefore  refer  back 
the  whole  matter  to  your  more  solemn  and  chastised  reflections. 

Another  of  your  objections  against  original  sin  is,  that  none  of 
its  advocates  have  been  able  to  show  that  it  is  a  sin  which  can  be 
repented  of.  But  is  not  the  whole  force  of  this  objection  de- 
rived from  the  unnatural  use  of  a  term  ?  Suppose  that  in  the 
place  of  repentance,  you  substitute  humiliation.  Will  not  your 
objection,  in  this  case,  lose  even  its  plausibility  ?  And  here, 
permit  me  to  remark,  you  have  touched  a  point  of  great  practi- 
cal importance ;  a  point  of  Christian  experience ;  a  point  of 
fact ;  a  point  which,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  you  cannot  have 
considered  with  the  deep  attention  which  it  claims. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  allege  the  experience,  fancied  or  real, 
of  an  individual,  in  opposition  to  any  established  principle  of 
truth.  Its  weight  would  be  lighter  than  a  feather.  But  the  ex- 
perience of  the  church  of  God,  of  the  pious,  the  heaven-taught, 
of  every  age  and  clime,  is  a  serious  affair.  You  cannot  dispose 
of  it  in  a  paragraph.  And  I  affirm  with  confidence,  that  the 
experience  of  the  church  of  God,  of  the  pious  of  every  age  and 
clime,  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  your  theory. 

Your  assertion  that  original  sin,  the  native  depravity  of  the 
heart,  is  a  thing  "  with  which  practical  and  experimental  piety 
would  seem  to  have  little  or  nothing  to  do,"  needs  much  sen- 
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ous  re-consideration.  It  is  ^something  with  which  the  children 
of  God  in  every  age,  and  especially  the  most  devoted  and  pious 
among  them,  have  had  muchj  very  much  to  do,  through  life,  to 
their  dying  day. 

The  language  of  David,  that  great  model  of  piety,  in  the 
fifty-first  psalm,  is  perfectly  explicit  and  intelligible.  It  is  a 
humble,  heart-broken  acknowledgment  of  native  corruption  ;  of 
deep,  inbred  depravity.  So  the  pious  of  every  age  have  viewed 
it.  And  they  have  found  in  it,  a  description  but  too  accurate,  of 
their  own  bitter  experience.  Their  hearts  have  echoed  in  re- 
sponse to  its  tones  of  sadness. 

The  complaints  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  seventh  chapter 
to  the  Romans,  I  am  constrained  to  consider  as  of  the  same 
general  character.  Your  arguments,  designed  to  remove  this 
remarkable  chapter  out  of  the  pale  of  Christian  experience,  are 
more  ingenious  than  convincing.  The  most  learned  and  judi- 
cious divines  are  against  you.  And  those  plain  Christians  who 
have  little  to  guide  them,  but  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and 
the  teachings  of  heavenly  wisdom,  will  continue,  as  before,  to 
receive  humiliation  and  comfort  from  the  experience  of  the  Apos- 
tle. Indeed,  I  think  you  have  committed  precisely  the  same 
mistake  here,  with  that  which  I  have  before  noted,  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  epistle.  You  have  made  the  previous  discovery 
that  this  was  not  the  proper  time  and  place  for  the  introduction 
of  Christian  experience.  And  hence  you  have  argued  that  the 
Apostle's  explicit  and  strong  expressions  on  the  subject  (as  oth- 
ers have  viewed  them)  must  certainly  have  reference  to  some- 
thing else.  I  readily  admit,  my  dear  Sir,  the  importance  of  ac- 
curately marking,  in  the  sacred  writers,  their  design  and  scope, 
with  the  connection  and  bearing  of  the  points  introduced.  And 
you  will  as  readily  admit  that  this  is  an  affair  requiring  much  tact 
and  skill,  much  deep  reflection,  and,  I  will  add,  much  submission 
of  mind  to  the  holy  Oracles.  For  want  of  these  requisites, 
many  a  learned  Commentator,  apparently  in  pursuit  of  the  truth 
of  God,  has  embraced  a  cloud ;  and  while  he  has  excited  a 
smile  in  his  intelligent  readers,  has  sadly  misled  the  injudicious 
and  unreflecting. 

As  an  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  you  urge 
the  fact,  that  "  its  advocates  are  far  from  being  agreed,  what 
sort  of  punishment  it  requires  or  deserves."  This  objection  you 
attempt  to  enforce  by  presenting  a  long  array  of  learned  divines, 
ancient  and  modern,  who  have  speculated  and  conjectured  vari- 
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ously  on  the  subject,  and  most  of  them  not  very  wisely.  By 
most  of  your  readers,  you  will  be  considered  as  aiming,  in  this 
procedure,  to  throw  obscurity,  not  to  say  ridicule,  on  the  subject 
at  large.  But  let  me  seriously  ask  you,  where  is  the  doctrine 
in  the  whole  compass  of  theology,  which  can  stand  a  test  like 
this  ?  Where  is  the  truth,  however  clearly  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  Inspiration  itself,  which  has  not  given  occasion  to  the 
whims  and  vagaries,  even  of  learned  men  ?  To  me,  the  varie- 
ty of  opinions  you  have  detailed,  afford  one  instruction,  at  least. 
It  is  this  :  that  when  men  abandon  the  simple  guidance  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  undertake  to  explore  a  path  of  their  own — learning 
and  ignorance,  wisdom  and  folly,  stand  on  much  the  same  level, 
Our  only  real  wisdom  and  safety  lie  in  speaking  with  the  Bible, 
and  in  being  silent  with  the  Bible.  This  is  a  lesson  which  1 
have  been  learning  all  my  life  ;  and  I  respectfully  invite  my 
Christian  and  ministerial  brethren  to  learn  it  with  me. 

You  object  that  if  actual  sin  must  be  traced  to  a  predominant 
disposition  to  sin,  it  is  impossible,  on  this  principle,  to  explain 
the  sin  of  apostate  angels,  and  of  the  first  progenitor  of  our  race. 
Your  argument  seems  to  be,  that  if  the  angels  and  Adam  sinned 
without  this  disposition  or  propensity,  so  may  all  mankind.  But 
where  is  the  force  of  this  reasoning  ?  Are  not  the  cases  thus 
compared,  entirely  dissimilar  ?  The  apostasy  of  Adam  was  a 
single,  transient  event.  And  though  in  many  respects  inscruta- 
ble, it  certainly  does  not  need  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  fixed 
and  permanent  cause.  The  apostasy  of  the  angels  who  sinned, 
was  likewise,  in  a  sense,  a  single  and  transient  event ;  for  al- 
though great  numbers  were  involved,  they  all  apostatized  at  the 
same  period,  and,  as  it  may  well  be  supposed,  under  one  com- 
mon impulse.  This  event,  then,  requires  no  fixed  and  perma- 
nent cause  for  its  explanation.  But  how  entirely  different  from 
this  is  the  case  of  the  great  human  family.  Here  are  millions 
and  millions  of  beings,  successively  rising  into  existence,  in  all 
climes,  countries  and  ages,  and  all  pursuing  the  same  course  of 
disobedience  and  rebellion  against  their  Maker  and  Sovereign. 
Not  a  solitary  exception  occurs.  Now  for  this  uniform  and 
universal  effect,  must  there  not  be  assigned  a  cause  equally  uni- 
form and  universal  ?  If  all  these  countless  millions  are  under 
the  influence  of  one  common  inclination  or  propensity  to  evil, 
the  cause  inquired  for  is  discovered.  And  it  is  discovered  no 
where  else. 
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You  object  again,  that  the  theory  of  original  sin  "  maintains 
the  necessity  of  a  nature,  a  taste,  or  faculty,  which  is  physiolog- 
ically a  new  creation  by  the  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  regen- 
eration of  the  soul."  You  compel  me,  my  dear  Sir,  to  com- 
plain of  you  for  encumbering  our  very  simple  theory  with  so 
many  hard  -words.  In  pointing  our  fellow-mortals  the  way  to 
heaven,  we  urge  on  them  the  necessity  of  a  new  heart,  or  a  new 
disposition,  such  as  God  alone  can  impart.  We  sometimes  de- 
scribe this  change  as  a  passing  from  death  to  life.  And  here, 
we  have  not  only  the  spirit,  but  the  letter  of  the  Scripture  on  our 
side.  The  idea  of  a  new  faculty  we  discard.  To  the  terms 
nature  and  taste,  in  this  connection,  we  have  no  bigoted  attach- 
ment, though  we  should  rejoice  that  all  our  beloved  hearers 
should  "  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good ;  "  nor,  indeed,  can 
we  be  content  unless  they  are  partakers  of  a  nature  not  only 
new,  but  divine.  As  to  the  terms  physiological,  or  psychological, 
in  reference  to  the  new  creation,  we  wish  to  address  plain  truth 
to  plain  understandings ;  and  we  therefore  let  these  hard  words 
alone.  But  we  claim  the  right  to  make  the  freest  use  of  the 
representations,  the  thoughts,  and  the  very  terms  of  Scripture, 
whoever  may  oppose,  or  whoever  pervert  them.  Now,  my 
dear  Sir,  permit  me  to  ask,  do  you  not  yourself  pursue  the  same 
general  course  ?  Such,  I  know,  were  eminently  the  character- 
istics of  those  lucid,  energetic  and  evangelical  discourses  of 
yours,  to  which  I  have  listened  with  delight,  in  years  that  are 
past.  And  such,  I  would  hope,  is  the  general  character  of  your 
preaching  now ;  for  I  can  scarcely  conceive  that  to  change, 
would  be  to  improve  it.  Why,  then,  with  such  authorities,  and 
such  guides,  should  we  not  be  permitted  to  pursue  in  peace  our 
old-fashioned  and  straight-forward  way  of  preaching  ? 

You  object,  finally,  to  our  theory  of  depravity,  that  it  makes 
the  soul  a  kind  of moral  or  psychological  machine;  and  you  have 
much  to  say  of  water-wheels  and  wind-wheels,  &,c.  But  these 
are  matters  which  somewhat  elude  my  comprehension.  And 
were  it  otherwise,  I  should  think  it  the  kindest  part  to  you,  to 
myself,  and  to  the  reader  of  these  pages,  to  pass  them  entirely 
in  silence. 
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LETTER    IX. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS    AND    SUGGESTIONS. 

REV.  AND  DEAR  SIR, 

In  the  preceding  letters,  I  have,  with  great  freedom  and  plain- 
ness, endeavored  to  detect  and  expose  what  I  cannot  but  regard 
as  important  errors  in  your  Essay.  I  have  likewise  attempted 
to  remove  your  leading  mistakes,  and  refute  your  principal 
objections,  in  reference  to  what  is  usually  considered  the  ortho- 
dox theory  of  human  depravity.  I  would  here  willingly  lay 
down  my  pen.  But  the  great  importance  which  my  mind  at- 
taches to  the  subject,  constrains  me  to  offer  a  few  additional 
remarks. 

I  am  anxious,  in  the  first  place,  to  remove  an  impression  which 
your  Essay  seems  calculated  to  leave  on  the  minds  of  readers, 
and  which  I  think  equally  unjust  and  pernicious.  You  labor 
much  to  show  that  the  old  theory  of  depravity  is  at  war  with 
sound  reason  and  philosophy  ;  and  while  you  anticipate  its 
speedy  passage  to  oblivion,  you  would  have  us  think  that  it  is 
already  discarded  by  men  of  enlightened  and  liberal  minds. 
Your  representations  on  this  subject  need  much  correction. 
You  cannot  be  ignorant  that  many  of  the  ancient  heathen  phi- 
losophers and  poets  had  deeper  (I  had  almost  said,  more  scrip- 
tural) views  of  human  depravity,  than  some  modern  preachers. 

"  We  are  born,"  says  Seneca,  "  in  such  a  condition,  that  we 
are  not  subject  to  fewer  disorders  of  the  mind,  than  of  the  body. 
All  vices  are  in  all  men,  though  they  do  not  break  out  in  every 
one."  The  poet  Ovid  feelingly  exclaims, 

I  see  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  too, 
Detest  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue. 

Is  not  this  the  complaint  of  one  who  feels  an  innate  bias  to  evil, 
overbearing  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  of  conscience  itself? 

While  I  am  grieved  to  see  some  Christian  divines  rejecting 
with  scorn,  what  I  firmly  believe  to  be -the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
man's  apostasy  and  depravity,  I  am  consoled  to  think  that  there 
are  great  and  eminent  statesmen  who  receive  it  in  simplicity,  and 
cherish  it  as  the  only  true  philosophy.  You  will  admit  that 
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WILBERFORCE  was  no  bigot,  Listen  to  him,  if  you  please,  a 
moment,  and  then  judge  for  yourself  what  part  this  exalted  man, 
if  now  living,  would  take  in  the  great  contest  respecting  human 
depravity.  "  How,"  says  he,  "  on  any  principles  of  common 
reasoning,  can  we  account  for  it,"  (i.  e.  the  prevalence  of  un- 
godliness and  vice  in  the  world,)  "  but  by  conceiving  that  man, 
since  he  came  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  has  contracted  a 
taint,  and  that  the  venom  of  the  subtle  poison  has  been  commu- 
nicated through  the  race  of  Adam,  every  where  exhibiting  in- 
contestible  marks  of  its  fatal  malignity  ? "  And  afterward  ;  "  All 
other  solutions  are  unsatisfactory,  whilst  the  potent  cause  which 
has  been  assigned  does  abundantly  and  can  alone  sufficiently 
account  for  the  effect.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  corruption  of 
human  nature  is  proved  by  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  as  has 
been  deemed  conclusive  in  establishing  the  existence,  and  ascer- 
taining the  laws  of  the  principle  of  gravitation  ;  that  the  doctrine 
rests  on  the  same  solid  basis  as  the  sublime  philosophy  of  New- 
ton ;  that  it  is  not  a  mere  speculation — an  uncertain  but  ingeni- 
ous theory — but  the  sure  result  of  large  and  actual  experiment, 
deduced  from  incontestable  facts,  and  still  more  fully  approving 
its  truth,  by  harmonizing  with  the  several  parts,  and  accounting 
for  the  various  phenomena,  jarring  otherwise  and  inexplicable,  of 
the  great  system  of  the  universe." 

I  cannot  more  properly  close  this  quotation,  than  by  repeating 
a  line  which  the  excellent  Author  borrows  from  the  great  Eng- 
lish Poet  : 

How  charming  is  DIVINE  PHILOSOPHY  ! 

The  views-  of  Wilberforce  on  the  subject  of  native  depravity, 
you  well  know,  were  substantially  the  views  of  the  great  multi- 
tude of  pious  and  learned  divines  of  the  two  last  centuries,  who 
were  lights  of  the  world  while  living,  and  whose  memory  is  em- 
balmed in  the  hearts  of  the  pious.  They  were  the  views  of 
Owen,  and  Baxter,  and  Bates,  and  Howe,  and  Flavel,  and 
Watts,  and  Doddridge,  and  Scott.  They  were  the  views  of  Ed- 
wards, and  Bellamy,  and  Davies.  and  Dwight.  It  will  not  be  easy 
to  convince  the  world  that  these  men  were  shallow  reasoners,  or 
sour-minded  bigots ;  or  that  the  doctrine  which  they  laid  as  the 
foundation  of  solid  theology  and  vital  piety,  was  mere  fancy  and 
delusion. 

Tn  opposition  to  the  views  you  have  repeatedly  expressed,  I 
must  declare  my  decided  conviction  that  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
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tion  is  a  doctrine  of  fundamental  importance,  and  vital  to  the 
whole  scheme  of  theoretic  and  practical  Christianity.  If,  indeed, 
as  you  seem  to  suppose,  it  is  an  affair  of  mere  terminology,  then 
I  have  a  right  to  inquire,  why  so  much  zeal  for  a  new  terminol- 
ogy ?  If  no  new  doctrine  is  to  be  taught,  and  of  course,  no  new 
light  given,  why  should  mere  words  be  made  the  occasion  of 
convulsing  the  church,  and  pouring  contumely  on  its  ministers  ? 
Suppose  that  the  advocates  of  native  depravity  are  even  extreme- 
ly tenacious  of  the  old  phraseology,  believing  that  to  part  with  it, 
is  to  hazard  the  loss  of  scriptural  truth,  may  they  not  claim  the 
forbearance  of  their  brethren  in  opposition,  who,  upon  their  own 
principles,  can  allege  no  adequate  motive  for  imposing  a  new 
phraseology  ?  Must  a  sacrifice  be  made,  and  a  danger  incurred, 
without  the  shadow  of  compensating  advantage  ? 

But  that  this  is  a  mere  verbal  debate,  or  a  debate  of  small 
importance,  is  confidently  denied.  It  cannot  be  believed  that 
moral  purity  and  moral  impurity,  that  innocence  and  sin,  are 
convertible  terms. 

All  who  read  the  Bible  find  it  much  occupied  in  delineating 
the  character  of  man.  Most  readers  have  perceived  in  this  de- 
lineation, a  character  of  real,  sinful  depravity.  Others  assume 
the  position  that  this  depravity  is  innocent ;  and  they  are  very 
confident  that  a  doctrine  of  this  kind  will  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  religion.  But  are  they  sure  of  this  ?  May  they  not  mistake  ? 
May  not  that  which  they  declare  to  be  a  mere  modification  of 
a  truth,  be  a  real  denial  of  a  truth  ?  May  not  the  truth  thus 
denied  be  a  point  of  essential  importance  ?  May  it  not  have 
aspects  and  bearings  which  they  have  never  discovered,  nor  so 
much  as  suspected  ?  Such  is  the  infirmity  of  the  human  mind, 
that  no  man  who  denies,  or  expunges  from  his  system,  or  even 
modifies,  a  single  truth  of  Inspiration,  can  be  assured  that  he  is  not 
corrupting  the  whole  system  of  religion,  doctrinal  and  practical. 
What  a  tremendous  responsibility  does  he  then  assume — espe- 
cially if  the  truth  in  question  belongs  not  to  the  superstructure 
of  religion,  but  to  its  very  foundation.  Such  is  unquestionably 
the  case  with  the  doctrine  we  are  considering.  By  most  di- 
vines, and  by  most  Christians,  it  has  been  thought  hitherto,  that 
the  man  who  is  essentially  wrong  in  his  views  of  human  deprav- 
ity, can  be  right  nowhere  in  religion. 

A  word,  here,  on  the  subject  of  Pelagianism.  I  despise  the 
thought  of  confuting  a  system  by  affixing  to  it  a  bad  name.  The 
name  just  mentioned,  I  should  certainly  not  have  introduced,  had 
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not  you,  my  dear  Sir,  invited  it,  and  almost  made  it  necessary. 
You  disclaim,  for  your  system,  the  character  of  Pelagianism. 
But  what  are  the  facts  ?  The  grand  question  respecting  human 
depravity  is  simply  this  ;  Is  it  native,  or  is  it  superinduced  ?  It 
is  not  native,  but  superinduced,  say  the  Pelagians.  The  same, 
precisely,  says  the  system  which  you  maintain. 

The  practical  bearing  of  the  system  in  view  is  too  plain  to  be 
mistaken.  On  this  subject,  let  us  listen  a  moment  to  the  Au- 
thor just  now  quoted.  Speaking  of  human  corruption,  he  says, 
"  It  is  here,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  our  foundation  must  be 
laid ;  otherwise  our  superstructure,  whatever  we  may  think  of  it, 
will  one  day  or  other  prove  tottering  and  insecure.  This  is 
therefore  no  metaphysical  speculation,  but  a  practical  matter. 
Slight  and  superficial  conceptions  of  our  state  of  natural  degra- 
dation, and  of  our  insufficiency  to  recover  from  it  ourselves,  fall 
in  too  well  with  our  natural  inconsiderateness,  and  produce  that 
fatal  insensibility  to  the  divine  warning  to  "  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come,"  which  we  cannot  but  observe  to  prevail  so  generally." 

These  are  the  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense.  If  the 
gospel  comes  to  us  as  the  grand  remedy  for  a  moral  malady, 
who  but  must  see,  that  not  only  our  estimate  of  its  worth,  but 
our  experience  of  its  sanative  power,  will  be  much  in  proportion 
to  our  sense  of  the  malignity  of  the  disease  ?  None  but  deep 
views  of  our  utter  and  awful  depravity  can  generate  real  humili- 
ty. And  humility  is  the  all  in  all  of  religion.  It  is  likewise  the 
only  soil  in  which  all  other  Christian  virtues  take  root  and  grow. 
A  religion  which  does  not  make  and  keep  us  humble,  is  no  re- 
ligion at  all,  A  religion  which  ministers  nutriment  to  out  pride,  is 
worse  than  none. 

What  the  great  Roman  Orator  says  of  the  liberal  arts,  is  true 
of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity.  They  are  linked  to- 
gether by  a  common  bond.  Indeed,  the  mutual  connection  and 
dependence  are  far  closer  in  this  case,  than  in  the  former. 
Strike  from  the  Christian  system  a  single  link,  and  soon  the 
whole  chain  falls  asunder,  and  disappears.  Remove  the  radical 
depravity  of  the  heart,  and  you  have  no  place  for  any  other 
truths  of  the  gospel.  And  if  you  materially  modify  this  doctrine, 
you  soon  find  that  the  modifying  process  must  go  through.  Re- 
generation becomes  another  thing.  Repentance  assumes  a  new 
aspect.  The  Christian  conflict  is  dispensed  with.  The  atone- 
ment loses  half  its  value.  And  the  song  of  salvation  by  grace 
becomes  an  empty  sound. 
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Are  you  not  alarmed,  my  dear  Sir,  at  the  entire  revolution 
which  the  new  theory  respecting  original  sin  is  introducing  into 
the  whole  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  Christian  practice  ? 
Does  it  not  wrest  from  the  Supreme  Being  the  sovereign  con- 
trol over  his  own  world,  by  denying  that  he  could  have  exclu- 
ded sin  from  his  system ;  by  denying,  too,  that  he  can  exercise 
any  such  influence  over  free  moral  agents,  as  will  effectually 
secure  them  from  disobedience  ?  Does  it  not  substitute  in  the 
place  of  a  change  of  heart,  a  mere  change  of  purpose  ;  a  change 
of  which  man  is  the  author,  rather  than  God  ?  Does  it  not, 
while  verbally  acknowledging  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
conversion,  reduce  that  agency  to  a  mere  suasive  influence,  and 
deny  its  direct  and  efficient  control  over  the  heart  ?  Does  it 
not,  by  discarding  the  fact  of  permanent  dispositions,  discard 
the  certainty  of  the  saints'  perseverance  ?  Does  it  not,  in  the 
same  way,  discard  that  inward,  spiritual  warfare  which  is  so 
much  the  uniform  experience  of  Christians  ?  Does  it  not  sub- 
vert the  doctrine  of  election,  by  resolving  it  into  a  mere  certainty 
in  the  mind  of  God,  whether  the  sinner  will  voluntarily  turn,  or 
voluntarily  persist  in  impenitence?  In  a  word,  does  it  not  divest 
the  Supreme  Being  of  his  sovereignty  and  omnipotence  in  the 
work  of  human  salvation,  and  almost  transfer  the  same  attributes 
to  man  ? 

I  might  speak  of  those  errors  of  the  scheme  which  are  more 
immediately  practical.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  enlarge  on  so 
painful  a  subject.  Still,  there  is  one  point  which  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  omitted.  The  theory  in  question  lays  the  foundation 
of  all  moral  obligation  in  self-interest.  It  declares  that  "  of  all 
voluntary  action,  the  happiness  of  the  agent,  in  some  form,  is 
the  ultimate  end"  It  declares  that  "  self-Jove,  or  the  desire  of 
happiness,  is  the  primary  cause  or  reason  of  all  acts  of  prefer- 
ence or  choice,  which  fix  supremely  on  any  object."  A  most 
comfortable  doctrine  this,  to  every  sinner  upon  earth !  For 
where  is  the  sinner  who  does  not  love  himself?  Where  is 
the  sinner  who  does  not  desire  his  own  happiness  ?  But 
what  becomes  of  those  passages  of  Scripture,  so  continually 
recurring,  which  call  us  off  from  these  low  propensities  and  aims, 
and  which  place  all  real  virtue  in  SUPREME  LOVE  TO  GOD,  and 
REGARD  TO  HIS  GLORY  ?  And  what  follows,  but  that  the  princi- 
ple in  question  goes  directly  to  annihilate  all  moral  distinctions; 
to  reduce  the  good  and  the  bad  in  the  human  family  to  one  com- 
mon level ;  in  a  word,  to  banish  not  only  all  piety,  but  all  virtue 
from  the  world  ?  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  a  theory  em- 
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bracing  this  principle,  bears  instamped  on  its  very  front,  the  deep, 
indelible  brand  of  error  and  falsehood. 

These  strong  expressions,  my  dear  Sir,  are  the  result  of 
strong  and  decided  conviction.  To  have  said  less,  would  have 
been  treachery  to  the  dictates  of  my  understanding,  my  con- 
science, and  my  heart.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  far  from,  in- 
dulging the  thought  that  the  error  just  mentioned,  has  been  adop- 
ted by  you.  Indeed,  I  must  cling  to  the  belief  that  many  of  the 
others  which  I  have  specified,  are  rejected  by  you,  as  cordially 
as  by  myself.  Still,  they  belong  to  a  system,  an  important  and 
fundamental  part  of  which,  you  have,  to  my  unspeakable  regret, 
undertaken  to  support. 

Nor  have  I  the  least  desire  to  cast  reproa.cn  upon  others  who 
maintain  the  system  in  view.  Many  of  them  I  know  to  be  ami- 
able and  respectable  men — irreproachable  in  life,  and  apparent- 
ly devoted  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  the  interests  of  his  church. 
1  would  hope,  and  this  most  sincerely,  that  the  errors  of  their 
system  have  not  reached  their  hearts,  nor  incorporated  them- 
selves with  their  practical  judgment.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt, 
are  pursuing  an  object  which  appears  to  them  both  important 
and  practicable.  They  would  divest  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
of  what  have  been  regarded  as  their  harsher  features.  They 
would  disencumber  religion  of  what  has  been  repulsive.  By 
giving  to  the  one,  and  the  other,  a  modified  and  apparently  phi- 
losophic character,  they  would  recommend  them  to  a  more  gen- 
eral acceptance  than  they  have  hitherto  gained.  In  all  this,  it 
is  my  duty  to  judge  charitably  of  their  designs  ;  while  it  is  my 
right  to  consider  them  in  a  very  great  mistake.  All  history,  all 
observation,  aH  experience,  unitedly  declare  that  every  attempt 
of  the  kind  has  proved  abortive.  The  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
are  altogether  imperious  and  unbending.  They  claim  to  be 
seen  by  their  own  light,  and  to  be  judged  by  their  own  evidences. 
They  require  from  all  an  implicit,  unquestioning  submission. 
They  hold  no  compromise,  either  with  the  demands  of  an  arro- 
gant philosophy,  or  the  demands  of  sin.  And  whenever  the 
professed  friends  of  truth  are  disposed  to  make  concessions,  it  is 
uniformly  found,  that  there  is  less  of  gratitude  for  what  is  yielded, 
than  of  discontent  at  what  is  withheld.  Every  concession  serves 
but  to  open  the  way  to  new  demands.  The  work  is  hopeless 
and  endless.  Shrewd  and  calculating  Unitarians  are  looking  on 
the  recent  experiment  with  deep  attention  and  interest.  They 
perceive  that  much  has  been  conceded.  But  they  demand 
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much  more.  Indeed,  they  expect  much  more.  They  argue, 
and  with  no  little  plausibility,  that  much  more  must  and  will  be 
conceded. 

While,  then,  I  impeach  not  the  motives  of  those  who  support 
the  theory  in  question,  and  while  I  unfeignedly  lament  their 
error,  it  is  both  natural  and  allowable  that  I  should  glance  at 
some  of  the  tendencies  of  the  theory  itself. 

It  affords  countenance  and  strength,  I  cannot  but  apprehend, 
to  infidelity  itself.  For  more  than  seventeen  centuries,  the 
world  has  been  blessed  with  the  Bible.  It  addresses  us  on  sub- 
jects of  everlasting  moment.  It  claims  to  speak  a  language  which 
all  may  understand.  But  according  to  the  theory  in  view,  its 
language  has  not  been  understood.  More  than  this,  even  on 
the  fundamental  points  of  religion,  it  has  been,  by  the  great  mass 
of  readers,  egregiously  misunderstood  and  misconstrued.  "  Can 
such  a  book,"  asks  the  infidel,  "  be  from  the  Father  of  lights — a 
book  which,  century  after  century,  has  been  pouring,  not  light, 
but  darkness  on  the  human  mind — a  book  which  has  not  only 
failed  of  its  design,  but  accomplished  the  direct  reverse  ? " — The 
objection  is  plausible,  at  least,  and  not  easily  answered. 

It  is  an  evil  reserved  for  our  day,  that  even  on  the  fundamen- 
tal points  of  religion,  ceaseless  and  acrimorious  debates  should 
arise  among  those  who  claim  to  be  evangelical  Christians. 
Modes  of  interpretation,  and  systems  of  theology,  both  leading 
to  the  most  opposite  results,  are  alternately  defended  and  assailed. 
The  church  becomes  an  arena  of  unholy  strife,  Christians  and 
Christian  ministers,  ranged  into  parties,  direct  against  each  other 
that  opposition  which  should  have  been  concentrated  against  the 
common  foe.  What  cause  of  self-congratulation  and  triumph 
does  this  afford  to  sceptics  and  infidels.  "  You  call  us,"  say 
they  to  Christians,  "  to  agree  with  you,  but  with  whom  shall  we 
agree  ?  You  call  us  to  believe  ;  but  what  shall  we  believe  ? 
We  find  that  doctrines  which,  twenty  years  since,  were  consid- 
ered as  undisputable,  are  now,  not  only  disputed,  but  denounced. 
And  how  do  we  know  that  the  doctrines  which  have  taken  their 
place,  may  not,  in  half  another  twenty  years,  share  the  same 
late?" — Here  is  another  imposing  difficulty.  For  who  can 
expect  that  the  scepticism  and  infidelity  of  the  world  shall  cease, 
while  another  species  of  scepticism  and  infidelity  finds  a  place 
within  the  church  ? 

The  theory  in  view,  while  it  tends  to  strengthen  the  infidel, 
tends  not  less  to  confirm  many  of  the  irreligious  in  their  impen- 
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itence.  And  here,  no  doubt,  I  shall  be  charged  with  an  egre- 
gious mistake.  "  Does  not  this  theory,"  it  will  be  asked,  "  pow- 
erfully urge  the  sinner  to  action  ?  Does  it  not  strip  him  of  the 
old  plea  of  inability  ?  Does  it  not  rouse  him  from  the  torpor  of 
despondence  ?  Does  it  not,  by  promising  him  success,  furnish 
irresistible  motives  to  exertion  ?  And  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  it  has 
roused  thousands  of  our  countrymen  to  religion,  who,  under  the 
former,  methods  of  instruction,  treated  it  with  entire  neglect  ? " 

To  these  questions,  there  is  an  obvious  reply.  Men  will  never 
be  truly  in  earnest  about  religion,  till  they  deeply  realize  their  own 
depravity.  Till  the  maladies  of  the  heart  are  seen  and  felt,  the 
divine  Physician  will  be  neither  prized  nor  sought.  Superficial 
views  of  sin  produce  nothing  but  superficial  conviction.  False 
views  of  sin  do  but  deepen  and  protract  the  fatal  slumber  of  the 
soul.  Never  does  the  sinner  welcome  and  embrace  the  Saviour, 
till,  convinced  of  his  guilt,  and  ruin,  and  helplessness,  he  is  re- 
duced to  a  species  of  self-despair. 

Such  are  the  principles  which  belong  to  the  case.  And  now 
what  are  the  facts'? 

For  years,  there  has  prevailed,  in  various  regions  of  our  coun- 
try, a  species  of  preaching  which  has  dealt  little  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  religion,  little  with  the  depravity  of  the  heart,  little  with 
the  sinner's  absolute  dependence  on  the  sovereign  mercy  of  God. 
He  has  been  urged  to  repentance  by  arguments  derived  princi- 
pally from  the  extreme  facility  of  the  work,  from  the  competen- 
cy of  his  own  powers,  and  the  certainty  of  success.  Such  in- 
structions have  produced  marked  effects  on  great  numbers,  who 
may  be  distributed  into  various  classes. 

The  first  class  is  that  of  those  who  have  gone  about  the  work 
with  some  earnestness,  and  with  greater  confidence ;  have  dili- 
gently employed  means,  and  taken  some  real  pains  with  their 
own  hearts.  But  in  those  hearts,  unsuspected  reluctances,  un- 
conquerable aversions  were  soon  manifest.  The  unpleasant, 
hopeless  work  was  abandoned  ;  and  the  unhappy  beings,  disgust- 
ed with  themselves,  and  disgusted,  perhaps,  with  their  spiritual 
guides,  sunk  into  a  kind  of  sullen  despondence,  from  which  no 
ordinary  means  may  be  expected  to  rouse  them. 

A  second  class,  delighted  with  the  new  views  given,  of  the 
facility  of  tbe  work,  and  the  sufficiency  of  their  own  power  to 
accomplish  it,  have  found  in  these  views  an  effectual  shield,  both 
from  conviction  and  alarm.  Under  this  delusion,  they  have 
coolly  resolved  to  defer  the  unpleasant,  easy  affair  of  religion  to 
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a  more  convenient  season ;  a  season  which  never  has  arrived, 
and  with  thousands  never  will. 

With  a  third  class,  the  new  mode  of  instruction  has  been  ap- 
parently more  successful.  Since  religion  has  been  promised  to 
their  efforts,  they  have  been  determined  not  to  fail  for  want  of 
them.  In  their  way,  they  have  been  animated,  diligent  and 
persevering.  The  result  of  all  has  been  a  religion  of  their  own 
making — a  religion  which  quiets  conscience,  and  banishes  fear — 
but  which  has  in  it  no  true  love  to  God,  no  genuine  repentance, 
no  faith  that  sanctifies  and  saves. 

But  is  there  not,  it  may  be  inquired,  a  fourth  class  ?  I  verily 
believe  there  is.  The  instruction  to  which  I  have  alluded,  though 
chargeable  with  essential  defects  and  errors,  has,  by  its  very 
novelty,  excited  attention.  Attention  has  led  to  inquiry  ;  and 
doubtless,  in  multitudes  of  instances,  to  serious,  anxious,  faithful 
inquiry.  The  inquirers  have  sought  instruction  from  the  word 
of  God,  and  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  what  they  sought,  they 
found.  Thus  by  the  wonderful  mercy  of  Him  whose  preroga- 
tive it  is  to  elicit  light  from  darkness,  and  to  bring  the  blind  by 
a  way  which  they  knew  not,  they  have  been  safely  and  effectu- 
ally guided  to  Christ,  and  to  a  life  of  piety. 

Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  new  species  of  instruction 
is,  in  itself  considered,  a  source  of  infinite  peril  to  the  souls  of 
men,  and  a  dire  calamity  to  the  church.  It  would  be  prepos- 
terous indeed  to  believe  that  ordinarily  the  preaching  of  error 
will  prove  so  much  as  the  occasion  of  leading  men  into  truth ; 
or  that  there  will  be  found  a  better  religion  in  the  pew,  than  is 
inculcated  from  the  pulpit. 

My  last  objection,  then,  to  the  new  theory  is,  that  it  tends  to 
fill  the  church  with  a  superficial  and  false  religion.  It  is  readily 
admitted  that  the  religion  in  view  is  often  splendid,  active  and 
imposing.  But  what  does  it  do  for  the  heart?  What  triumph 
does  it  achieve  over  its  depraved  and  hateful  propensities  ? 

It  does  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 
While  rank  infection,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen. 

I  would  by  no  means  overlook  the  exuberant  goodness  of 
God  to  his  American  churches.  I  doubt  not  that  He  has  gath- 
ered into  them,  of  recent  time,  great  numbers  who  shine  as  lights 
in  the  world,  and  who  will  shine  with  the  lustre  of  stars  in  other 
worlds.  But  are  there  not  sad  mixtures  ?  Is  not  the  gold  in 
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many,  many  instances,  become  dim  $  Is  there  not,  in  many 
Christian  professors,  an  evident  want  of  a  deep,  pervading,  con- 
trolling spirit  of  piety  ?  Are  they  not  grossly  deficient  in  the 
lovely  virtues  of  spirituality,  humility,  meekness  and  mutual 
love  ?  Is  there  not  within  the  church,  a  spirit  of  ambition,  pride, 
vanity  and  worldliness,  which  threatens  to  consume  the  very 
vitals  of  religion  ?  Are  not  many  professors,  instead  of  stemming 
the  torrent  of  fashionable  frivolity  and  dissipation,  too  evidently 
carried  away  with  it  ? 

I  have  no  pleasure  in  thus  lifting  the  veil.  Indeed,  I  have  ex- 
pressed nothing  not  too  well  known  before.  The  animadver- 
sions uttered  are  but  the  echo  of  the  language  of  thousands.  It 
remains  to  inquire  :  May  not  the  evils  in  view  be  traced,  in  part 
at  least,  to  an  altered  style  of  public  religious  instruction  ?  May 
not  the  depressed  standard  of  living  be  traced,  in  part,  to  a  de- 
pressed standard  of  preaching  ?  It  is  a  grand  Christian  maxim, 
that  the  truth,  and  the  truth  alone,  sanctifies.  Nor  is  any  fact 
better  ascertained,  than  that  wherever  the  gospel  is  in  any  meas- 
ure adulterated,  it  loses  just  so  much  of  its  power  to  purify  indi- 
viduals, and  to  purify  the  community.  Especially,  if,  as  I  think 
has  been  shown,  the  system  in  view  fails  to  strike  an  effectual 
and  fatal  blow  at  the  root  of  human  pride,  the  defect  is  radical ; 
is  vital.  Human  corruption,  strong  in  its  intrenchments,  will 
deride  and  defeat  every  attempt  to  expel  it  from  the  citadel  of 
the  heart. — But  the  subject  is  too  painful  to  be  pursued  ;  and 
here  I  leave  it. 

I  cannot,  however,  conclude,  without  adverting  to  one  point 
in  your  Essay,  which  has  not  yet  been  touched.  You  seem  to 
apprehend  that  the  great  evil  in  the  church,  at  this  day,  is  an 
intolerance  of  error  ;  an  extreme  sensitiveness  to  every  depart- 
ure from  truth.  But  others  are  of  a  different  opinion.  They 
think  that  a  "  wide-spread  and  increasing  indifference  to  sound 
doctrine  is  the  present  great  sin  of  the  Christian  church."  And 
you  yourself,  I  think,  will  not  be  backward  to  admit  that  "  there 
can  be  no  surer  sign  of  degeneracy  than  the  peaceable  progress 
of  error."  For  myself,  I  have  no  disposition  to  defend  any  ar- 
bitrary methods  of  suppressing  heresy.  It  is  the  truth  which, 
in  this  case,  is  the  sufferer.  Yet  if  there  is  not,  in  this  age,  an 
unusual  and  alarming  insensibility  to  the  progress  of  error,  and 
to  the  duty  of  opposing  it ;  if  many  Christians  have  not  too  much 
forgotten  their  obligation  to  "  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,"  then  am  I  utterly  unacquainted  with  the 
signs  of  the  times. 
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Suffer  me  to  add,  that  to  me  it  appears  not  only  unjust,  but 
preposterous,  that  those  should  be  stigmatized  with  the  odious 
character  ofbeligerents,  who  are  acting  purely  on  the  defensive, 
and  simply  wishing  to  maintain  what  they  believe,  and  what  the 
church  has  ever  believed,  the  grand  and  vital  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  and  that  those  should  claim  to  be  the  exclusive  friends  of 
peace,  who  are  directing  against  these  precious  doctrines,  an 
incessant  and  uncompromising  hostility. 

Tn  view  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  it  is  impossible  adequate- 
ly to  describe  the  importance  of  our  Theological  Seminaries. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  they  must  possess  and  wield 
an  immense  power,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  While  they  are 
faithful  to  GOD,  and  to  HIS  TRUTH,  the  church  will  not  fail  to 
cherish  them  as  her  choicest  hope,  her  richest,  dearest  treasure. 
But  what  if  they  should  prove  recreant  to  their  high  destination  ? 
What  if  the  streams  which  issue  periodically  from  these  foun- 
tains, should  become  impure  and  polluting  ?  Alas,  words  can- 
not paint  the  bitter  disappointment,  the  deep-felt  grief,  the  dis- 
astrous, wide-spread,  and  almost  interminable  evils  which  must 
ensue. 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  Sir,  given  utterance  to  some  of  the 
many  thoughts  occasioned  by  the  perusal  of  your  Essay  on  Sin. 
If  these  letters  are  pervaded  by  a  style  of  plainness  and  freedom 
which  may  seem  not  quite  congenial  to  your  character  and  sta- 
tion, my  apology  must  be  found  in  the  deeply  interesting  nature 
of  the  subject,  and  the  imperious  demands  of  truth.  Nor  has  it 
escaped  me,  that  I  address  one  who  obviously  holds  the  freest 
expression  of  thoughts  and  feelings  to  be  no  crime.  Never  did 
I  more  sincerely  deprecate  a  beligerent  spirit  in  the  church, 
than  at  the  present  moment.  Never  did  I  cherish  a  more  ar- 
dent desire  to  live  in  peace  with  all  who  love  the  Redeemer  and 
his  cause.  But  peace  itself,  if  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
essential  truth,  is  too  dearly  bought. 

Humbly  commending  what  I  have  written  to  your  candor, 
and  that  of  the  Christian  public,  and  above  all,  to  the  patronage 
and  blessing  of  the  GREAT  HEAD  OF  THE  CHURCH,  I  subscribe 
myself, 

Very  affectionately  and  sincerely,  your  friend  and  brother, 

DANIEL  DANA, 

Newburyport,  August  20,  1839. 

THE  REV.  PROFESSOR  STUART. 
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altered  ?  Their  old  one  not  conformed  to  new  divinity.  Religious  periodical  press  in 
Conn.  Till  recently  in  favor  of  sound  theology.  Religious  Intelligencer.  Christian 
Spectator.  Connecticut  Observer.  Proof  that  there  was  an  organized  party  in  the  State 
before  the  P.  U.  was  formed.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .61 
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N.  B.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Bacon,  to  which  the  following  are  a  reply,  first  appeared  in  the  New 
Haven  Record,  but  have  since  been  published  in  a  pamphlet.  The  first  eight  of  these  letters 
were  also  published  in  the  same  paper.  The  remainder  are  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the 
public.  The  reasons  why  they  have  not  appeared  in  the  Record,  will  be  stated  at  the  beginning 
•f  the  ninth  letter. 


REV.  LEONARD  BACON, — 

Dear  Sir  —  In  your  letters  addressed  to  me,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Record,  you  have  taken  such  an  extensive  range,  and  introduced  so  many  and 
various  topics  to  the  consideration  of  your  readers,  that  it  seems  needful  we 
should  return  to  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  discussion.  And  for  this  pur- 
pose I  introduce  the  following  letters. 

"To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  HAVEN  RECORD. 

"  Dear  Sir, — It  appears  that  a  correspondent  of  your  paper,  in  the  number 
issued  the  next  after  the  late  meeting  of  the  General  Association  of  Connec- 
ticut, has  professed  to  give  an  account  of  the  discussion  which  occurred  in  the 
Association,  on  the  reception  of  delegates  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  I  have  read  with  deep  regret  portions  of  that  article, 
which  have  been  quoted  by  the  New  York  Evangelist,  and  the  Connecticut 
Observer.  Will  you  be  so  good,  Sir,  as  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  number  of 
your  paper  containing  that  article  ?  And  I  shall  be  obliged,  if  you  will  in- 
form me  whether,  (if  it.  should  be  desired,)  a  reply  to  that  article,  with  the 
name  of  the  writer,  can  be  inserted  in  the  Record,  on  the  condition,  that  it  shall 
not  be  answered,  except  with  the  name  of  the  person  answering  it. 

As  you  must  bs  fully  aware,  Sir,  your  correspondent  has  not  only  brought 
against  me  and  the  worthy  brethren  who  voted  with  me  in  the  General  Asso- 
ciation, very  serious  accusations,  but  he  has  thrown  out  insinuations  calculated 
to  prejudice  the  public  mind  against  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut, 
I  think  the  cause  of  Christ  demands  that  the  writer  of  that  communication 
should  be  known,  that  there  may  be,  (should  it  be  judged  expedient,)  a  private 
correspondence  with  him.  Will  you  inform  me  who  wrote  that  article  ?  I 
should  have  written  you,  on  this  subject,  at  an  earlier  date,  but  did  not  know, 
till  recently,  that  such  an  account  of  the  discussion  in  the  General  Association 
had  been  published.  "  I  am  yours  respectfully, 

«  GEORGE  A.  CALHOUN. 

"  Coventry,  July  26,  1839." 

"NEW  HAVEN,  July 30,  1839. 
"  REV.  GEORGE  A.  CALHOUN,  — 

"  Dear  Sir  —  Yours  of  the  26th  was  duly  received.  With  this,  in  reply, 
I  shall  at  the  same  time  put  in  the  mail  the  No.  of  the  Record  which  you  re- 
quested might  be  sent,  together  with  the  No.  for  last  week,  which  contains  a 
reply  to  some  remarks  in  the  Congregationalist.  I  entertain  the  hope,  that, 
after  seeing  the  whole  of  the  first  article,  together  with  the  explanations  in 
the  second,  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  what  you  have  supposed  it  to  be.  If, 
however,  it  should  appear  to  you  that  there  is  in  the  account  any  mis-state- 
ment of  facts,  or  any  misrepresentation  injurious  to  yourself,  or  those  who 
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acted  with  you  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  I  shall  most  willingly  pub- 
lish any  correction  which  you  may  think  necessary.  Or,  if  you  should  wish 
to  make  a  statement  of  the  views  under  which  you  acted,  in  pursuing  the 
course  you  did,  I  should  not  object  to  having  the  Record  made  the  medium  of 
such  explanation.  Any  communication  confined  to  these  objects,  and  within 
reasonable  bounds  as  to  length,  will  be  cheerfully  inserted. 

"  I  am  authorized  by  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question  to  say,  that  if  a 
reply,  with  the  name  of  the  writer,  should  be  published  in  the  Record,  he 
would  not  answer  it  except  under  his  own  name,  if  desired  ;  and  if,  after 
reading  the  articles  already  published,  you  should  think  it  best  to  have  a  pri- 
vate correspondence  with  him,  his  name  will  be  given  for  that  purpose,  at 
your  request.  For  myself,  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  whatever  impartial  justice 
may  require  in  the  case,  and  should  certainly  be  very  loth  to  be  any  way  un- 
necessarily the  means  of  aggravating  the  disagreement  which  unhappily  ex- 
ists among  the  ministers  and  churches  of  our  denomination  in  this  State. 
"  Respectfully  yours, 

"SAMUEL  PORTER, 

"  Editor  of  the  New  Haven  Record." 


The  restriction  imposed  on  me,  to  confine  my  communication  to  the  cor- 
rection of  "  mis-statement  of  facts,"  "  misrepresentation  injurious,"  and  to  an 
explanation  "  of  the  views  under  which  I  acted  "  in  the  Association,  I  did  not 
consider  unreasonable,  nor  was  it  unwelcome.  I  suppose,  that  while  the  Ed- 
itor of  the  Record  would  "  endeavor  to  do  whatever  impartial  justice  might 
require  in  the  case,"  he  designed  to  prevent  his  paper  from  becoming  the  me- 
dium of  a  protracted,  agitating,  and  painful  controversy  ;  and  that  he  would 
by  no  means  suffer  it  to  be  the  instrument  of  attack  on  a  large  body  of  Pas- 
tors of  Connecticut  churches,  or  institutions  dear  to  many  of  the  friends  of 
God,  and  on  private  character.  The  course  which  I  thought  he  was  marking 
out  for  himself,  I  highly  approved. 

As  a  member  of  the  Pastoral  Union,  I  should  rejoice  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  formation  of  that  body,  and  of  all  their  subsequent  acts,  diffused  through 
the  land.  And  notwithstanding  the  intimations  you  have  given  to  the 
contrary,  none  of  their  proceedings  have  been  concealed  from  the  public  view. 
And  though  they  dispute  your  authority,  on  Congregational  principles,  to  ar- 
raign them  for  trial,  putting  "  questions  "  to  them  "  earnestly,"  and  demand- 
ing "  uneqivocal  answers ";  yet,  I  am  persuaded,  they  would  esteem  it  a 
privilege  to  have  their  conduct  more  extensively  and  correctly  understood  by 
the  Christian  public.  But  to  me  the  present  appears  to  be  an  unfavorable 
time  for  commencing  a  newspaper  discussion,  of  the  character  of  the  one  now 
begun,  which  of  course  will  be  but  a  review  and  revival  of  the  controversies 
of  our  denomination  for  fifteen  years  past,  and  may  in  the  result  increase, 
rather  than  diminish,  existing  difficulties.  Aside  from  theological  differences, 
the  ministry  and  the  churches  are  agitated  with  various  and  weighty  topics  of 
public  interest ;  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  manifested  in  the  convic- 
tion and  conversion  of  sinners,  is  in  a  great  measure  withdrawn,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  practical  religion  is  quite  depressed  :  could  not  this  debate,  on  subjects 
so  various  and  exciting,  have  been  avoided  ?  At  least,  could  it  not  have  been 
confined  principally  to  "the  schools,"  and  found  only  on  the  pages  of  quarterly 
periodicals,  and  not  have  been  introduced  to  the  consideration  of  all  the  read- 
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ers  of  a  religious  newspaper  '(  That  there  are  differences  existing  between 
the  Congregational  ministers  and  churches  of  Connecticut,  and  differences 
which  many  great,  good  and  holy  men  believe  to  be  radical,  can  not  be  de- 
nied. In  this  respect  the  frowns  of  God  are  upon  us,  and  we  have  reason  to 
fear  that  evils  which  these  differences  have  produced,  will  not  be  remedied 
for  generations  to  come.  Yet  could  not  this  discussion  have  been  avoided  ? 
Brethren  of  the  New  Haven  school,  will  doubtless  continue  to  take  their  own 
course  in  promulgating  their  peculiar  sentiments,  and  they,  wrho  do  not  harmon- 
ize with  them  in  theological  views,  will  probably  continue  to  feel,  that  they 
must  obey  the  dictates  of  their  consciences.  And  why  could  we  not  suffeV 
it  thus  to  be,  without  the  disturbance,  which  the  present  discussion  must  pro- 
duce ? 

The  correspondent  of  the  Record,  in  giving  his  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  General  Association  at  Danbury,  must  needs  anonymously  attack,  (and 
in  the  judgment  of  disinterested  persons,  and  persons  too  whose  theological 
sympathies  are  with  him,)  severely  attack,  members  of  that  body.  As  one  of 
the  oldest  thus  assailed,  in  self-defence,  and  in  defence  of  the  worthy  brethren 
wrho  acted  with  me,  I  considered  it  my  duty,  with  my  name  annexed,  to  cor- 
rect the  mistakes  of  that  writer.  And  you,  my  brother,  came  forward  with 
great  promptness  —  even  before  my  manuscript  was  published  —  not  only  to 
justify  that  attack,  but  to  seize  on  the  occasion  which  it  offered,  for  arraigning 
before  the  public  all  the  members  of  the  Pastoral  Union  ;  and  to  secure  the 
attention,  and  to  interest  the  feelings  of  all  the  Congregational  ministers  of 
Connecticut,  I  understand  copies  of  the  Record,  containing  your  letters,  were 
forwarded  to  them  gratuitously.  In  your  first  letter,  you  say  :  "  The  occa- 
sion seems  to  me  favorable  for  commencing  a  discussion,  which  I  hope  will  be 
conducted  not  only  with  mutual  kindness  and  good  temper,  but  with  an  earnest 
desire  on  both  sides  to  remove  misunderstanding,  and  unite  the  ministers  of 
Connecticut  more  strongly  than  ever,  in  those  ties  which  seem  in  danger  of 
disruption."  And  in  the  second  letter  you  say :  "  I  ask  these  questions,  (res- 
pecting the  Pastoral  Union.)  because  I  think  it  high  time  they  were  asked 
earnestly,  and  answered  unequivocally.  I  ask  these  questions,  because  I  fear 
that  some  of  the  founders  and  leaders  of  that  organization  have  not  sufficient- 
ly considered  what  they  are  doing." 

And  now,  Dear  Sir,  in  however  many  particulars  we  may  entertain 
different  views,  in  this  one  we  are  surely  agreed  ;  that  you  have  assumed  tJie 
responsibility  of  commencing  this  discussion.  And  should  it  result  in  restor- 
ing to  the  ministry  and  churches  even  of  Connecticut  former  agreement  in 
sentiment,  holy  living,  and  harmonious  action,  you  shall  be  recognized  as  an 
honored  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  oc- 
casion an  unprofitable  diversion  of  our  brethren  in  the  ministry  from  their 
appropriate  work  in  winning  souls  to  Chrst ;  if  it  should  agitate  and  distress 
the  churches  more '  than  they  have  yet  been  agitated  and  distressed  ;  if  it 
should  inflict  wounds  on  individuals  and  augment  existing  alienations  ;  if  it 
should  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  disruption  of  which  you 
speak  :  you  must  not  shrink  from  an  endurance  of  the  weighty  and  solemn 
responsibility  which  you  have  assumed.  This  discussion  was  not  commenced 
by  the  "  East  Windsor  brethren,"  and  if  the  peace  of  the  ministry  and  the 
churches  is  more  disturbed  in  consequence  of  it,  they  must  not  be  represented 
as  disturbers  of  the  peace.  And  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  was  not  com- 
menced by  myself.  So  far  from  desiring  a  newspaper  debate  of  this  descrip- 
tion, it  is  but  recently  that  I  was  constrained  to  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  any 
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of  Connecticut  ?  What  must  be  their  impressions  respecting  our  annual  meet- 
ings, and  of  our  qualifications  of  heart  to  perform  the  solemn  services  allotted 
us  as  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

Although  there  are,  unhappily,  great  differences  between  us ;  although  I 
cannot,  after  the  sober  reflection  of  months,  approve  of  the  course  pursued 
by  the  majority,  or  of  expressions  employed  by  some  members  ;  yet  I  rejoice 
in  saying  that,  in  no  deliberative  assembly  engaged  in  animated  debate, 
have  I  ever  witnessed  more  Christian  courtesy,  or  less  in  manner  which  was 
censurable.  And  as  I  have  an  opportunity  for  defending  myself,  and  those 
who  acted  with  me,  from  unmerited  reproach ;  so  I  feel  myself  bound  to 
express  great  respect  and  esteem  for  those  brethren,  who  strenuously  opposed 
what  I  deemed  the  better  way  ;  and  to  assert  that  our  discussions  have  not 
diminished,  but,  in  relation  to  individuals,  increased  that  respect  and  esteem. 
The  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  though  painfully  divided,  and  now 
perhaps  in  some  danger  of  being  rent  asunder,  has  thus  far  exhibited  a  char- 
acter, in  most  respects  worthy  of  imitation.  And  since  so  much  has  been 
injuriously  published  relating  to  the  meeting  at  Danbury ;  were  I  sure  my 
"  silence  would  not  be  construed  into  acquiescence,"  I  would  pass  without 
notice  what  you  have  written  on  that  subject.  In  replying  to  your  First 
Letter,  therefore,  I  do  not  expect  to  occupy  much  time  or  space  respecting 
that  meeting ;  and  hence  I  shall  omit  statements  which  might  be  corrected. 

In  the  account  of  the  discussion  in  the  meeting  at  Danbury,  which  you, 
sir,  volunteered  to  defend,  the  minority  of  the  Association  were  accused  of 
"resisting  to  the  utmost  the  least  act  of  courtesy  toward  the  body  represented 
by  Dr.  Cox ;"  and  this  too  when  they  were  desirous  he  should  sit  and  delib- 
erate in  the  Association  as  a  corresponding  member,  and  had  united  with  oth- 
ers in  giving  him  the  invitation.  In  defence  of  this  serious  and  groundless 
accusation  you  say :  "  The  invitation  to  Dr.  Cox  to  sit  with  the  Association 
as  a  corresponding  member,  was  in  my  judgment  at  the  time  a  frivolous  thing." 
But  in  the  decision  of  this  question  whose  judgment  is  to  be  regarded  1 — 
Yours,  or  that  of  the  Association  ?  In  their  judgment  it  was  not  "  a  frivolous 
thing."  They  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  engaged  in  what  they  consider 
"  frivolous  things."  The  invitation  was  moved  by  one  of  the  majority,  and 
it  was  designed  to  be  an  act  of  courtesy  toward  Dr.  Cox  and  the  body 
which  he  represented  ;  and  the  Association  were  harmonious  and  cheerful  in 
voting  it. 

So  soon  as  the  minority  discovered  in  the  majority  symptoms  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  treat  in  all  respects,  and  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
both  Assemblies  alike,  and  conduct  in  a  way,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be 
offensive  to  neither  ;  they  conceded.  —  In  opposition  to  this  declaration  you 
assert :  "  That  the  fact  was,  those  resolutions  were  opposed  by  one  of  the 
most  active  in  the  minority  expressly  on  the  ground  that  they  did  treat  both 
assemblies  alike."  Were  this  the  fact,  it  would  not  disprove  the  correctness 
of  the  declaration.  The  argument  of  an  individual,  during  a  protracted  dis- 
cussion, would  not  decide  what  was  the  action  of  the  minority.  But  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  you  have  not  erred  in  stating  the  fact.  In  1838  the  Asso- 
ciation as  "usual  appointed  three  Delegates  to  the  General  Assembly, 
with  instructions  to  attend  its  session,  provided  the  General  Assembly  shall 
have  been  previously  ascertained  by  a  legal  decision."  Mr.  Cleaveland  of 
New-Haven  to  whom  you  doubtless  refer,  expressed  his  belief  that,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  had  been  ascertained  by  a  legal  decision.  And  he  also  stated 
the  opinion  of  an  eminent  jurist  of  this  State  that,  "  the  Presbyterian  case" 
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would  not  be  farther  prosecuted.  He  hence  opposed  th^resolutions  because 
they  did  not  treat  both  Assemblies  alike,  when  consistency,  with  the  course 
adopted  in  1838,  would  demand  a  recognition  of  the  old  school  as  the  General 
Assembly.  It  would  be  strange  indeed,  sir,  if  the  minority  could  not  deter- 
mine as  accurately  their  principles  of  action  as  one,  who  was  a  mere  "  spec- 
tator of  the  proceedings  at  Danbury." 

You  say :  "  In  the  third  specification,  the  words  which  you  have  under- 
scored are  words  of  which  I  have  no  recollection."  —  "  As  to  the  [fourth] 
specification,  the  only  circumstance  not  distinctly  mentipned  in  the  first  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Record,  is  that  twTo  of  the  majority  declared  they  would 
abandon  the  Association  forever,  if  the  minority  were  permitted  to  record 
their  dissent.  I  do  not  clearly  remember  what  you  refer  to."  As  you  have 
in  the  one  case  no  recollection,  and  in  the  other  not  a  clear  remembrance  ; 
probably  you  was  absent  when  the  words  referred  to  were  uttered.  It  is 
doubted,  therefore,  whether  you  can  so  well  understand  their  import,  as  can 
persons  who  heard  and  recollected  them. 

You  ask  me :  "  Were  the  minority  oppressed  ?  Was  any  one  of  their 
rights  infringed  ?  Were  they  denied  the  privilege  of  entering  a  protest  ? 
Was  there  any  vote  that  the  yeas  and  nays  should  not  be  taken  ?"  —  No  wil- 
lingness to  grant  the  minority  the  privilege  of  entering  a  protest  was  express- 
ed. After  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions,  the  vote  was  reconsidered,  "  in 
order  to  make  room  for  a  proposal  to  take  the  question  by  yeas  and  nays." 
A  long  and  animated  debate  ensued,  during  which  two  members  of  the  major- 
ity declared  distinctly,  they  would  abandon  the  Association  forever,  if  the 
minority  were  permitted  to  record  their  dissent.  And  the  privilege  was  de- 
nied the  minority  by  a  vote,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  sixteen-  to  twelve.  By  that 
vote  they  felt  themselves  oppressed,  and  that  their  rights  were  infringed.  I 
did  not  favor  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  adopting  the  resolutions,  because  I 
preferred  to  the  record  of  the  yeas  and  nays  a  protest,  in  which  we  might 
state  the  reasons  of  our  dissent,  and  which,  if  it  was  not  permitted  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Minutes  of  the  Association,  we  might  dispose  of  according  to  our 
pleasure.  It  was  easy  to  perceive,  that  there  would  be  more  objections,  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  to  a  protest,  than  to  a  record  of  yeas  and  nays. 

But,  sir,  I  have  yet  to  learn,  what  are  the  real  objections  to  taking  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  important  questions,  when  properly  demanded,  in  the  Associa- 
tion more  than  in  other  deliberative  assemblies.  And  I  do  not  fully  under- 
stand why  brethren  who  feel  and  act  with  you,  are  so  sensitive  whenever  the 
subject  is  introduced.  Majorities  must  govern  ;  but  have  minorities  no  rights? 
Must  they  at  all  events  be  made  accountable  to  the  public  for  sentiments  and 
practices  which  they  conscientiously  oppose  ?  They  have  rights,  and  these 
rights  are  protected  in  well  organized  civil  and  ecclesiastical  bodies.  And 
one  of  the  rights  specified  is  that  of  recording  their  dissent  on  important  ques- 
tions. And  does  our  Association  alone  possess  the  right  of  passing  resolutions, 
and  publishing  them  abroad,  and  making  large  minorities,  who  are  in  con- 
science opposed  to  such  resolutions,  responsible  for  them  ?  Were  Abolition- 
ists to  constitute  a  majority  of  the  Association,  and  adopt  resolutions  denun- 
ciatory of  the  Colonization  Society  ;  would  Colonizationists,  who  composed  a 
large  minority,  and  who  opposed  these  resolutions,  believe  they  had  no  rights 
infringed  by  being  made  responsible  for  them  to  the  public?  Were  the  Gen- 
eral Association  of  Connecticut,  at  their  meeting  in  your  church  next  June,  to 
adopt  resolutions  denouncing  the  Theological  Department  of  Yale  College, 
and  the  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  New-Haven,  as  heretical  and  unworthy 
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of  confidence,  and  publish  these  resolutions,  as  if  they  were  their  unanimous 
decision,  while  a  large  minority  opposed  their  adoption  ;  is  there  not  one  man 
who  would  feel  himself  oppressed,  and  let  the  world  know  it,  if  he  were  not 
allowed  to  record  his  dissent  ?  Would  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  as  one  of  that 
minority,  and  in  such  circumstances,  tell  us  that  voting  by  yeas  and  nays  was 
"  unprovided  for  by  the  wisdom  of  those  fathers  who  formed  the  rules  of 
order"? —  (and  formed  them  when  there  was  not  a  religious  newspaper  in 
existence,  when  they  did  not  publish  their  proceedings,  and  when  they  trans- 
acted the  business  of  .the  Association  perhaps  in  the  parlor  or  study  of  a 
brother,)  —  "  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  genius  and  habits  of  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal meetings,  which  operate  by  conference  and  debate,  rather  than  by  vote"? 
—  "  that  the  reasons  which  exist  for  such  a  practice  in  legislative  and  repre- 
sentative bodies,  do  not  exist  in  the  General  Association  "  ?  —  and  "  that  the 
only  tendency  of  such  a  system,  when  introduced,  must  be  to  draw  a  public 
line  of  demarkation  between  parties,  and  to  make  each  man  publicly  responsi- 
ble to  his  copartizans"?  Would  you,  Sir,  in  these  circumstances,  employ 
such  reasoning  as  this  against  an  imperious  demand  of  justice  ?  It  is  wrong, 
it  is  oppressive,  to  make  persons  responsible  to  the  public  for  sentiments,  and 
practices  not  their  own ;  and  much  more  so  to  make  them  thus  responsible  for 
sentiments  and  practices  which  they  have  conscientiously  opposed.  And  men 
who  fear  God  will  not  long  silently  submit  to  such  injustice. 

I  regret  to  find  in  your  letter  the  following  respecting  Mr.  S.  of  the  Wind- 
ham  Association. 

"  You  say  that  this  good  brother,  whom  I  have  known  and  loved  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  is  one  of  the  last  men  who  should  be  compared  with  a  Jacobin 
legislator.  True  he  is  one  of  the  last  men  of  whom  such  a  thing  would  have 
been  expected.  But  if  good  men  and  modest  men  act  like  Jacobin  legisla- 
tors, is  there  any  wrong  in  saying  so  ? "  —  "  When  I  saw  that  good  and  ami- 
able brother  stand  up  to  read  his  *  instructions,'  I  was  ashamed  ;  and  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  the  correspondent  of  the  Record  was  guilty  of  any  misrep- 
resentation in  intimating  that  by  that  act  the  brother,  and  those  who  had 
instructed  him,  were  sanctioning  and  applying  to  our  ecclesiastical  affairs,  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  principles  of  political  Jacobinism/'  —  "  The  Windham 
Association  did  not  merely  express  their  opinion,  they  instructed  their  dele- 
gates how  to  vote.  '  Instruct'  was  the  word.  I  felt  it  like  a  wound." 

In  1838  the  General  Association,  as  "usual  appointed  three  delegates  to 
the  General  Assembly,  with  instructions  to  attend  its  sessions,  &c."  Who 
first  sanctioned  and  applied  "  to  our  ecclesiastial  affairs  one  of  the  most  .dan- 
gerous principles  of  political  Jacobinism"  ?  You,  my  brother,  was  present  at 
Norwalk  when  delegates  were  appointed  "  with  instructions  to  attend  its 
sessions,"  &c."  Was  you  not  ashamed  ?  And  when  you  have  read  in  the 
minutes  of  the  General  Association  the  word  "  instructions,"  have  you  not  felt 
it  like  a  wound  ?  Yet  the  public  have  not  heard  of  your  shame  and  wound, 
which  this  transaction  occasioned. 

This  public  attack  upon  Mr.  S.  and  those  who  commissioned  him,  has 
lately  been  brought  before  the  Windham  Association,  and  in  a  free  conversation, 
they  unitedly,  and  without  distinction l  of  party,  condemned  it  as  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  their  conduct,  and  ill  treatment  of  their  delegate. 

But  what  was  the  high  offence  committed  ?  Why,  the  Windham  Associ- 
ation with  great  unanimity,  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  their  deliberate 
judgment,  that  it  would  be  for  the  peace  of  our  churches  to  have  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  General  Association  and  both  branches  of  the  Presby- 
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terian  Church  by  interchange  of  delegates,  suspended  until  the  differences  in 
the  latter  denomination  were  farther  adjusted.  Mr.  S.,  their  delegate,  as  he 
accorded  in  judgment  with  the  brethren  of  his  Association,  advocated  the  sus- 
pension of  the  correspondence  with  ability  and  meekness.  But  alluding  to 
this  resolution  of  his  Association,  he  happened  to  say,  instructed,  instead 
of  saying,  requested.  His  old  friend,  brother  in  Christ,  and  brother 
in  the  ministry,  who  had  "  known  him  and  loved  him  for  nearly  twenty 
years,"  sitting  as  a  spectator  in  some  part  of  the  house,  "  was  ashamed  ;"  and 
he  felt  the  word  instruct,  "  like  a  wound."  Mr.  S.  by  the  use  of  that  word, 
and  his  Association  were  "sanctioning  and  applying  to  our  ecclesiastical 
affairs  one  of  the  most  dangerous  principles  of  political  Jacobinism."  And  in 
a  religious  newspaper,  and  by  a  ministerial  brother,  who  had  known  him  and 
loved  him  so  long,  he  is  published  as  acting  like  a  Jacobin  legislator. 

You  ask  me :  «*  If  good  men  and  modest  men  act  like  Jacobin  legislators,  is 
there  any  wrong  in  saying  so  ?"  Had  Mr.  S.  conducted  as  you  represent,  and 
had  you,  ashamed  and  wounded  as  you  was,  reproved  him  in  private,  there 
would  have  been  no  wrong  in  the  case ;  and  doubtless  satisfaction  would 
have  been  gained.  "  If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell 
him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone"  But  after  a  considerable  period 
was  spent  in  his  presence  at  Danbury,  an  article  was  deliberately  prepared 
and  published,  in  which  he  is  compared  with  a  Jacobin  legislator.  Is  this 
right  ?  Is  this  in  accordance  with  the  spirit,  or  precepts  of  the  gospel?  Who, 
according  to  your  representation  of  his  conduct,  has  committed  the  greater 
offence  ?  Who  has  introduced  into  our  ecclesiastical  affairs  a  principle  most 
dangerous  ?  I  am  persuaded,  sir,  that  this  act  of  yours  is  not  in  accordance 
with  your  preaching,  nor  in  accordance  with  your  general  conduct. 

Your  defence  of  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  a  "  playful  allusion  to  a  little 
piece  of  folly  perpetrated  by  the  Pastoral  Union,"  while  it  exhibits  a  rare  tact 
at  self-defence,  contains  some  things  quite  exceptionable.  Can  you  believe 
that  <*  the  Pastoral  Union  to  link  the  name  and  perhaps  the  spirit  of  Edwards 
forever  with  the  institution  which  they  were  founding,  sought  out  the  old  door 
step  of  the  house  in  which  Jonathan  Edwards'  father  lived,  and  laid  it  with 
solemn  pomp  as  the  corner  stone  of  their  building  "  1  This  you  assert  without 
qualification ;  but  by  what  way  you  ascertained  the  alleged  fact,  or  on  what 
authority  you  make  the  assertion,  we  are  not  informed. 

I  would  not  err  in  my  interpretation  of  the  folio  wing  .sentence. 

"  You  can  tell  perhaps  whether  there  was  any  thing  of  that  devout  and 
prayerful  calumny  in  the  convention  six  years  ago,  of  which  you  speak  so 
fervently."  — Am  I  to  understand  you  as  intimating  to  the  public  that,  the 
forty  ministers,  who  composed  the  convention  at  East-Windsor  six  years  ago, 
hypocritically  engaged  in  devotional  services  for  the  guilty  and  base  purpose 
of  calumniating  their  brethren  more  effectually  ?  Has  the  time  come,  when 
the  earnest  supplications  of  Congregational  ministers  in  Connecticut  are  rep- 
resented as  a  cover  to  calumny ;  not  by  an  infidel,  or  a  scoffer ;  but  by  a 
distinguished  minister  of  Christ  —  the  Pastor  of  the  first  Church  in  New-  Ha- 
ven ?  I  am  unwilling  to  put  the  obvious  construction  on  that  passage  of  your 
letter,  and  I  lament  that,  in  your  haste  and  party  zealj  such- a  sentence  should 
have  fallen  from  your  pen. 

You  inform  me,  that  I  spoke  "  in  the  name  of  the  minority,"  and  that  I 
undertook  "  to  represent  their  actual  sentiments  towards  what  is  called  the 
new  school  Assembly."  —  Of  this  I  was  not  acquainted  till  the  receipt  of  your 
First  letter.  And  did  I  possess  all  the  qualifications  for  that  service,  which 
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you  ascribe  to  me,  I  should  riot  attempt  such  a  representation.  1  said  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  views  and  feelings  on  these  and  cognate  subjects 
relating  to  the  controversy  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  &c.  It  is  possible 
you  are  acquainted  with  writers,  who  sometimes  put  the  construction  which 
suits  them  best  on  paragraphs  of  their  opponents,  and  then  say  :  "  If  we  mis- 
understand you  here,  we  pray  you  to  correct  us." 

While  I  have  found  in  your  Letter  before  me  some  things  unpleasant  and 
even  painful ;  I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  reciprocating  the  delight  you 
express  in  its  last  paragraph.  —  Let  me  conclude,"  you  observe,  '*  by  saying 
how  much  I  am  gratified  by  the  closing  sentence  of  your  letter.  You  are  in 
principle  opposed  to  anonymous  articles,  except  of  a  specific  character. 
Good  !  How  long  have  you  been  grounded  on  that  principle  ?"  —  For  a  long 
period.  Even  before  the  earliest  date  to  which  you  refer,  I  have  "  been  so 
grounded  on  that  principle  "  that,  I  have  never  written  one  anonymous  article 
attacking  the  character  or  wounding  the  feelings  of  persons.  During  my 
whole  life  I  have  never  written  even  an  anonymous  letter.  Can  you  say  the 
same,  my  brother  ?  That  you  can  scarcely  express  the  gratification  you  feel, 
on  account  of  this  principle  which  I  have  adopted,  affords  me  great  pleasure 
for  two  reasons. 

1.  I  had  supposed  myself  to  be  very  much  alone  in  the  adoption  of  this 
principle. 

2.  It  wras  supposed   that  you  was  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  warfare, 
and  was  quite  expert  in  wielding  its  weapons.     But  you  are  now  with  me. 
And  being  "  grounded  on  that  principle,"  and  acting  in  accordance  with  it,  I 
trust  your  usefulness  will  be  much  increased.   Hereafter  there  will  be  annexed 
to  articles  of  your  authorship  no  fictitious  signatures  ;  but  Leonard  Bacon,  a 
name  of  which  its  owner  need  not  be  ashamed. 

I  am  affectionately  your  brother, 

GEORGE  A.  CALHOUN. 
Coventry,  December  6,  1839. 


Dear  Sir,  —  "  What  is  the  Pastoral  Union  ?  What  is  its  design  ?  What 
are  its  operations  ?  To  what  results  is  it  tending  ?  —  The  answers  which  you 
have  given  to  these  questions,  as  you  predicted,  are  not  satisfactory. 
They  are  far,  it  is  believed,  from  making  a  correct  impression  on  the  minds  of 
your  readers.  And  had  you  not  intimated  to  the  contrary,  I  should  have  sup- 
posed them  designed  to  sever  for  ever  the  clerical  and  ecclesiastical  relations 
existing  between  the  Congregational  ministers  and  churches  of  this  State. 
According  to  your  representations,  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  "  New  Haven 
theology  "  there  have  been  no  errors  in  doctrine  or  in  practice.  All  have 
been  as  they  should  be,  excepy;hat  there  has  been  too  long  delay  in  the  pub- 
lication of  a  treatise  5  on  the  nature  of  mind  and  of  moral  agency,  &c." 
"While  on  the  other  side  there  has  been  manifested,  from  the  beginning,  a  con- 
tumacious spirit,  which  has  urged  on  its  possessors  in  a  uniform  course  of  un- 
christian and  dishonorable  conduct.  Will  such  a  representation  "tend  to  unite 
the  ministers  of  Connecticut  more  strongly  than  ever  in  those  ties  which 
•eem  in  some  danger  of  disrepution." 
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When  the  Pastoral  Union  was  organized  I  was  present,  and  I  have  taken  a 
part  in  all  the  deliberations  of  that  body.  And  to  the  four  questions  which 
you  have  made  the  prominent  topics  of  your  letters,  I  will  give  brief  answers 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  approved  by  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
the  facts,  and  which  will  be  sanctioned  at  the  great  day. 

1.  What  is  the  Pastoral  Union  ?  —  It  is  an  association  of  ministers  in  Con- 
necticut, who  maintain  the  doctrines  of  the  Fathers  of  New  England,  and  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  recent  speculations  by  which  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  churches  have  been  disturbed. 

2.  What  is  its  design  ?  —  Its  design  is  to  secure  union  and  concert  among 
the  friends  of  New  England  Galvanism,  and  in  this  way  to  promote  the  cause 
of  truth,  and  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

3.  WTiat  are  its  operations  ?  —  By  the  Pastoral  Union  the  Trustees  of  the 
Theological  Institute  are  annually  appointed.     It  also  exercises  a  general  su- 
pervision over  the  concerns  of  the  Institute,  appoints  annually  a  committee 
to  attend  the  examinations,  receives  their  report,  and  also  a  report  from  the 
Trustees  ;  —  and  deliberates  on  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  Seminary.    The  Pastoral  Union,  also,  like  other  clerical  and  ecclesiastical 
bodies,   attends  to  such  other  business,  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  brought  before  it. 

4.  To  what  results  is  it  tending  ?  —  The  results  of  other  organizations,  and 
the  perversion  of  the  original  design  of  other  institutions,  admonish  us  not  to 
speak  with  too  much  confidence  in  answer  to  this  question.     We  cannot  look 
into  futurity.     If  those  who  belong  to  the  Pastoral  Union,  had  not  believed 
that  the  results  wrould  be  favorable  to  truth  and  righteousness,  they  would  not 
have  joined  it.     And  if  they  did  not  still  believe  it  tended  to  good   results, 
they  would  doubtless  abandon  it.     But,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  members  to  forsake  it.     They  express  their  belief  that  it 
has  already  accomplished  great  good  ;  and  that  Providence  designs  it  to  be  a 
blessing  to  the  church  in  future  ages. 

And  now  where  is  the  offence  in  organizing  the  Pastoral  Union  ?  For  five 
or  six  years  after  ,the  New  Haven  divines  commenced  the  discussion  in  which 
you  say  "  the  Pastoral  Union  appears  to  have  originated,  I  avoided  expressing 
an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  small  circle  of  my  influence,  I  did  all  in 
my  power  to  quiet  alarm  and  prevent  division  ;  indulging  the  groundless  hope, 
that  the  controversy  would  cease  before  it  would  be  allowed  to  agitate  the 
churches.  And  it  was  not  till  it  had  been  brought,  by  the  preachers  of  the 
New  Haven  School,  sustained  by  the  Christian  Spectator,  into  our  ministers* 
meeting,  into  my  pulpit,  into  my  bible-class,  and  to  my  fire-side,  and  was  so 
enforced  upon  me  that  I  could  not  remain  silent  longer,  that  I  manifested  my 
dissatisfaction.  Interest,  predilection,  and  every  extrinsic  consideration,  dis- 
posed me  to  hope  and  believe,  that  nothing  dangerous  was  advocated  in  the 
new  sentiments,  and  that  no  party  organization  existed,  until  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary as  indisputable  as  it  was  painful,  was  pressed  upon  me.  And  so  soon  as  I 
disclosed  my  dissatisfaction  with  the  new  theological  views  which  were  urged 
upon  the  Christian  community  in  all  directions,  and  my  regret  on  account  of 
the  course  pursued  at  New  Haven,  an  extraneous  influence  was  exerted, 
which  was  well  calculated  to  diminish  my  peace  and  usefulness  with  the  peo- 
ple of  my  charge,  and  in  the  vicinity  where  I  dwell.  And  thus  it  was 
many  of  the  ministers  whom  you  censure  so  severely.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  retain  their  views  of  divine  truth,  and  discharge  their  ministerial  duties,  as  in 
former  years,  without  inteference  from  abroad.  And  convinced  as  they  were 
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that  sentiments  subversive  of  the  faith  of  the  Fathers  were  inculcated  with 
great  zeal  and  efficiency,  and  that  there  existed,to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  pow- 
erful organization,  with  many  facilities  for  promulgating  their  sentiments,  and 
revolutionizing  the  churches ;  might  they  not  attempt  to  secure  union  and 
concert  among  the  friends  of  New  England  Calvinism,  and  in  this  way  en- 
deavor to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom  ? 
By  thus  doing,  whose  privileges  have  they  invaded  ?  Whose  commands  have 
they  disobeyed  ?  Have  they  not  a  right  to  think,  to  speak,  and  to  act  for 
themselves  ?  Have  Congregational  ministers  more  than  one  Master  ?  If 
these  convictions  were  according  to  truth,  on  being  thus  convicted,  were  they 
not  solemnly  bound  to  adopt  measures  for  defending  "  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints  "?  And  if  the  peace  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  churches  is 
disturbed,  who  are  responsible  for  this  consequence,  they,  or  their  opponents  ? 

Dear  Sir,  allow  me  to  say  here,  what  I  may  hereafter  attempt  to  prove, 
that,  notwithstanding  your  individual,  protracted,  and  solemn  protest  against 
the  •'  Protest  of  the  Pastoral  Union,"  you  have  not  yet  come  "  to  the  root  and 
essence  of  our  existing  difficulties."  The  great  questions  to  be  settled,  before 
harmony  can  be  restored  to  the  ministers  of  this  State,  are  :  1.  Previous  to 
the  organization  of  the  Pastoral  Union,  were  there  not  sentiments  inculcated 
and  promulgated,  which  were  believed  to  be  subversive  of  the  established  faith 
of  our  churches  ?  —  2.  Did  there  not,  previous  to  that  period,  exist  in  this  State, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  powerful  organization  with  many  facilities  for 
the  promulgation  of  those  sentiments  and  the  revolution  of  the  churches  ?  As 
you  earnestly  desire  that  misunderstanding  may  be  removed,  you  will  permit 
me  to  occupy  some  time  and  space  in  relation  to  these  questions. 

"  For  half  a  century,"  you  truly  say,  "  the  Congregational  ministers  of 
Connecticut  had  been  a  remarkably  unite" d  and  harmonious  body."  Soon  af- 
ter, you  observe,  "  such  was  the  state  of  things  before  the  commencement 
of  the  discussion  in  which  the  Pastoral  Union  appears  to  have  originated." 
From  these  declarations,  may  we  not  infer,  that  our  existing  difficulties  orig- 
inated in  the  peculiar  sentiments  of  the  New  Haven  school  ?  and  that  the 
Congregational  ministers  of  Connecticut  might  have  remained  the  same  "  uni- 
ted and  harmonious  body,"  had  not  the  instructors  of  that  school,  adopted  new 
theological  opinions,  and  urged  them  upon  the  religious  community,  to  the 
great  dissatisfaction  of  many  ministers  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
denominations.  Such  ministers  regarded  the  theological  views  of  these  men 
as  differing  widely  from  those  maintained  by  "  the  orthodox,"  (this  is  the  appel- 
lation which  you  have  given  us,)  and  they  were  alarmed.  But  you  think 
there  was  no  occasion  for  this  alarm,  and,  in  your  examination  of  the  senti- 
ments against  which  the  Pastoral  Union  protested,  you  represent  the  differ- 
ences between  the  New  Haven  divines  and  their  opponents  as  relating  to 
philosophical  speculations  which  are  of  no  great  importance,  If  it  is  so,  "  I 
ask  earnestly,"  and  I  pray  that  I  may  be  "  answered  unequivocally,"  why  are 
these  peculiar  views  inculcated  and  promulgated  with  so  much  zeal  and  effi- 
ciency, and  to  the  hazard  of  such  weighty  and  solemn  interests  ?  A  full  and 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  inquiry,  would  afford  a  grateful  relief  to  many 
minds. 

It  is  well  known,  that  your  brethren  of  the  Pastoral  Union,  ministers  in  all 
the  New  England  States,  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  in  Europe,  regard 
these  differences  as  relating  to  matters  of  vital  consequence  :  among  these 
ministers  there  are  not  a  few  distinguished  theologians.  How  were  these 
speculations  regarded  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Ebenezer  Porter,  Dr.  Griffin,  Dr. 
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Hyde,  and  Dr.  Cornelius,  while  they  were  living?  They  were  not  permitted 
to  die,  till  they  had  publicly  and  solemnly  testified  against  them.  Dr.  Porter, 
not  long  before  he  was  taken  to  heaven,  expressed  it  as  his  deliberate  opin- 
ion, that  it  would  require  one  hundred  years  to  repair  the  wastes  which  these 
speculations  were  bringing  upon  our  Zion.  Dr.  Griffin  was  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  these  differences,  that  he  determined  to  write  his 
treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  Divine  Efficiency  —  a  book  which  remains  to  this 
day  unanswered  —  though  it  should  cost  him  his  life.  How  did  Jeremiah 
Evarts  —  a  name  associated  with  the  greatest  and  dearest  interests  of  the 
church  —  feel  on  this  subject  ?  How  are  these  speculations  now  regarded 
by  such  men  as  Dr.  Woods,  Dr.  Richards,  Dr.  Dana,  and  Dr.  Humphrey  ? 
not  to  mention  the  Princeton  Professors,  and  many  other  eminent  divines, 
both  in  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  denominations.  If  the  contro- 
versy respects  only  minor  points  —  "  mere  shades  of  difference  "  —  how  are 
we  to  account  for  the  disregard  manifested  toward  the  views  and  feelings  of 
such  men,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  'churches  ? 

You  observe  ;  "  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  if  I  understand  the  case,  the  real 
differences  between  the  parties  are  differences  of  a  philosophical,  rather  than 
of  a  directly  theological  nature.  Nothing  is  more  manifest  to  me,  through  the 
whole,  than  that  Dr,  Taylor  holds  a  different  system  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy  from  that  held  by  his  opponents."  "  The  original  error  with  the 
controversy  on  both  sides,  that  which  made  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  con- 
clusion or  common  understanding,  was,  that  Dr.  Taylor,  instead  of  publish- 
ing his  views  respecting  the  nature  of  the  mind,  of  moral  agency,  of  moral 
government,  abstractly  from  any  application  of  them  to  theological  science, 
began  with  the  discussion  of  vexed  theological  questions,  —  with  the  attempt 
to  solve  old  difficulties  and  to  meet  old  objections  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
by  reasonings,  the  conclusiveness  and  intelligibleness  of  which  depend  too 
much  on  ideas  and  principles  with  which  he  is  familiar,  but  which  his  adver- 
saries in  argument  habitually  overlook.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  more 
he  writes  on  these  topics  of  theology,  the  more  certainly  and  completely  is  he 
misunderstood  by.  a  portion  of  his  readers,  who  look  at  what  he  says  through 
the  colored  and  refractory  medium  of  their  own  philosophy."  These  extracts 
from  your  Second  Letter  1  accompany  with  the  following  remarks  : 

1.  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive,  how  "the  original  error  of  the  controversy" 
could  be  "  on  both  sides,"  since  it  consisted  in  Dr.  Taylor's  not  first  "  publish- 
ing his  views  respecting  the  nature  of  the  mind,  of  moral  agency,  &c."    Are 
his  opponents  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  he  began  the  controversy  ? 
Did  he  not  adopt  his  own  method  ?     And  if  this  was  the  original  error,  was 
it  not  his  alone  ?     According  to  your  reasoning,  is  not  Dr.  Taylor  alone  ac- 
countable to  his  brethren,  to  the  churches,  and  to  God,  for  all  the  evils  of  the 
controversy  ? 

2.  You  represent  this  original  error  of  Dr.  Taylor  as  being  great,  and 
attended  with  most  unhappy  consequences  ;  —  an  error,  "  which  made  it  im- 
possible to  arrive  to  any  conclusion  or  common  understanding,"  so  that,  "  the 
more  he  writes  on  these  topics  of  theology,  the  more  certainly  and  completely 
is  he  misunderstood  by  a  portion  of  his  readers."    Why  has  not  the  error 
before  this  late  period  been  corrected  ?     Why  is  the  world  kept  thus  long  ii 
hopeless  darkness  ?     Why  are  the  fears  and  distresses  perpetuated,  which 
his  publications  have  occasioned  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  ?     If  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Taylor's  philosophical. views  of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  of  moral 
agency,  &c.  would  make  every  thing  luminous,  satisfy  his  brethren,  and 
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that  sentiments  subversive  of  the  faith  of  the  Fathers  were  inculcated  with 
great  zeal  and  efficiency,  and  that  there  existed,to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  pow- 
erful organization,  with  many  facilities  for  promulgating  their  sentiments,  and 
revolutionizing  the  churches ;  might  they  not  attempt  to  secure  union  and 
concert  among  the  friends  of  New  England  Calvinism,  and  in  this  way  en- 
deavor to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom  ? 
By  thus  doing,  whose  privileges  have  they  invaded  ?  Whose  commands  have 
they  disobeyed  ?  Have  they  not  a  right  to  think,  to  speak,  and  to  act  for 
themselves  ?  Have  Congregational  ministers  more  than  one  Master  ?  If 
these  convictions  were  according  to  truth,  on  being  thus  convicted,  were  they 
not  solemnly  bound  to  adopt  measures  for  defending  "  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints  "?  And  if  the  peace  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  churches  is 
disturbed,  who  are  responsible  for  this  consequence,  they,  or  their  opponents  ? 

Dear  Sir,  allow  me  to  say  here,  what  I  may  hereafter  attempt  to  prove, 
that,  notwithstanding  your  individual,  protracted,  and  solemn  protest  against 
the  •'  Protest  of  the  Pastoral  Union,"  you  have  not  yet  come  "  to  the  root  and 
essence  of  our  existing  difficulties."  The  great  questions  to  be  settled,  before 
harmony  can  be  restored  to  the  ministers  of  this  State,  are  :  1.  Previous  to 
the  organization  of  the  Pastoral  Union,  were  there  not  sentiments  inculcated 
and  promulgated,  which  were  believed  to  be  subversive  of  the  established  faith 
of  our  churches  ?  —  2.  Did  there  not,  previous  to  that  period,  exist  in  this  State, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  powerful  organization  with  many  facilities  for 
the  promulgation  of  those  sentiments  and  the  revolution  of  the  churches  ?  As 
you  earnestly  desire  that  misunderstanding  may  be  removed,  you  will  permit 
me  to  occupy  some  time  and  space  in  relation  to  these  questions. 

"  For  half  a  century,"  you  truly  say,  "  the  Congregational  ministers  of 
Connecticut  had  been  a  remarkably  united  and  harmonious  body."  Soon  af- 
ter, you  observe,  "  such  was  the  state  of  things  before  the  commencement 
of  the  discussion  in  which  the  Pastoral  Union  appears  to  have  originated." 
From  these  declarations,  may  we  not  infer,  that  our  existing  difficulties  orig- 
inated in  the  peculiar  sentiments  of  the  New  Haven  school  ?  and  that  the 
Congregational  ministers  of  Connecticut  might  have  remained  the  same  "  uni- 
ted and  harmonious  body,"  had  not  the  instructors  of  that  school,  adopted  new 
theological  opinions,  and  urged  them  upon  the  religious  community,  to  the 
great  dissatisfaction  of  many  ministers  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
denominations.  Such  ministers  regarded  the  theological  views  of  these  men 
as  differing  widely  from  those  maintained  by  "  the  orthodox,"  (this  is  the  appel- 
lation which  you  have  given  us,)  and  they  were  alarmed.  But  you  think 
there  was  no  occasion  for  this  alarm,  and,  in  your  examination  of  the  senti- 
ments against  which  the  Pastoral  Union  protested,  you  represent  the  differ- 
ences between  the  New  Haven  divines  and  their  opponents  as  relating  to 
philosophical  speculations  which  are  of  no  great  importance,  If  it  is  so,  "  I 
ask  earnestly,"  and  I  pray  that  I  may  be  "  answered  unequivocally,"  why  are 
these  peculiar  views  inculcated  and  promulgated  with  so  much  zeal  and  effi- 
ciency, and  to  the  hazard  of  such  weighty  and  solemn  interests  ?  A  full  and 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  inquiry,  would  afford  a  grateful  relief  to  many 
minds. 

It  is  well  known,  that  your  brethren  of  the  Pastoral  Union,  ministers  in  all 
the  New  England  States,  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  in  Europe,  regard 
these  differences  as  relating  to  matters  of  vital  consequence  :  among  these 
ministers  there  are  not  a  few  distinguished  theologians.  How  were  these 
speculations  regarded  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Ebenezer  Porter,  Dr.  Griffin,  Dr. 
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Hyde,  and  Dr.  Cornelius,  while  they  were  living  ?  They  were  not  permitted 
to  die,  till  they  had  publicly  and  solemnly  testified  against  them.  Dr.  Porter, 
not  long  before  he  was  taken  to  heaven,  expressed  it  as  his  deliberate  opin- 
ion, that  it  would  require  one  hundred  years  to  repair  the  wastes  which  these 
speculations  were  bringing  upon  our  Zion.  Dr.  Griffin  was  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  these  differences,  that  he  determined  to  write  his 
treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  Divine  Efficiency  —  a  book  which  remains  to  this 
day  unanswered  —  though  it  should  cost  him  his  life.  How  did  Jeremiah 
Evarts  —  a  name  associated  with  the  greatest  and  dearest  interests  of  the 
church  —  feel  on  this  subject  ?  How  are  these  speculations  now  regarded 
by  such  men  as  Dr.  Woods,  Dr.  Richards,  Dr.  Dana,  and  Dr.  Humphrey  ? 
not  to  mention  the  Princeton  Professors,  and  many  other  eminent  divines, 
both  in  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  denominations.  If  the  contro- 
versy respects  only  minor  points  —  "  mere  shades  of  difference  "  —  how  are 
we  to  account  for  the  disregard  manifested  toward  the  views  and  feelings  of 
such  men,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  churches  ? 

You  observe  ;  "  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  if  I  understand  the  case,  the  real 
differences  between  the  parties  are  differences  of  a  philosophical,  rather  than 
of  a  directly  theological  nature.  Nothing  is  more  manifest  to  me,  through  the 
whole,  than  that  Dr,  Taylor  holds  a  different  system  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy  from  that  held  by  his  opponents."  "  The  original  error  with  the 
controversy  on  both  sides,  that  which  made  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  con- 
clusion or  common  understanding,  was,  that  Dr.  Taylor,  instead  of  publish- 
ing his  views  respecting  the  nature  of  the  mind,  of  moral  agency,  of  moral 
government,  abstractly  from  any  application  of  them  to  theological  science, 
began  with  the  discussion  of  vexed  theological  questions,  —  with  the  attempt 
to  solve  old  difficulties  and  to  meet  old  objections  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
by  reasonings,  the  conclusiveness  and  intelligibleness  of  which  depend  too 
much  on  ideas  and  principles  with  which  he  is  familiar,  but  which  his  adver- 
saries in  argument  habitually  overlook.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  more 
he  writes  on  these  topics  of  theology,  the  more  certainly  and  completely  is  he 
misunderstood  by  a  portion  of  his  readers,  who  look  at  what  he  says  through 
the  colored  arid  refractory  medium  of  their  own  philosophy."  These  extracts 
from  your  Second  Letter  1  accompany  with  the  following  remarks  : 

1.  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive,  how  "the  original  error  of  the  controversy" 
could  be  "  on  both  sides,"  since  it  consisted  in  Dr.  Taylor's  not  first  "  publish- 
ing his  views  respecting  the  nature  of  the  mind,  of  moral  agency,  &c."    Are 
his  opponents  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  he  began  the  controversy  ? 
Did  he  not  adopt  his  own  method  ?     And  if  this  was  the  original  error,  was 
it  not  his  alone  ?     According  to  your  reasoning,  is  not  Dr.  Taylor  alone  ac- 
countable to  his  brethren,  to  the  churches,  and  to  God,  for  all  the  evils  of  the 
controversy  ? 

2.  You  represent  this  original  error  of  Dr.  Taylor  as  being  great,  and 
attended  with  most  unhappy  consequences  ;  —  an  error,  "  which  made  it  im- 
possible to  arrive  to  any  conclusion  or  common  understanding,"  so  that,  "  the 
more  he  writes  on  these  topics  of  theology,  the  more  certainly  and  completely 
is  he  misunderstood  by  a  portion  of  his  readers."     Why  has  not  the  error 
before  this  late  period  been  corrected  ?     Why  is  the  world  kept  thus  long  in 
hopeless  darkness  ?     Why  are  the  fears  and  distresses  perpetuated,  which 
his  publications  have  occasioned  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  ?    If  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Taylor's  philosophical* views  of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  of  moral 
agency,  &c.  would  make  every  thing  luminous,  satisfy  hia  brethren,  and 
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restore  peace,  the  book  should  be  forthcoming.     A  great  multitude  would  hail 
it  with  extacies  of  joy. 

3.  Many  persons  may  be  interested  to  know,  by  what  process  brother 
Bacon  has  been  led  to  discover  the  facts,  which  he  announces  ;  —  that  the 
opponents  of  Dr.  Taylor  cannot  understand  him,  because  he  has  not  publish- 
ed "  his  views  respecting  the  nature  of  the  mind,  of  moral  agency,  &c."  —  and 
that  the  differences  under  consideration  are  philosophical.     They  are  confi- 
dent that  they  do  understand  him  ;  that  the  differences  are  so  far  from  being 
merely  philosophical,  that  they  relate  to  matters  of  vital  interest  ;  and  that 
the  injurious  effects  on  the  theology  and  experimental  religion  of  the  churches, 
though  now  seen,  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  discovered.     If  there  is  an 
insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of  their  arriving  at.  the  truth  in  this  case,  how 
did  brother  Bacon  gain  possession  of  it  ? 

4.  Does  this  reference  to  Dr.  Taylor  do  him  justice  as  a  theological  teacher? 
"  The  more  he  writes  on  these  topics  of  theology,  the  more  certainly   and 
completely  is  he  misunderstood  by  a  portion  of  his  readers."     And  who  are 
among  this  portion  of  his  readers  ?     Men  distinguished  for  their  powers  of 
discrimination,  and  who  have  for  a  long  period  been  devoted  to  theological  sci- 
ence.    «•  Our  orthodox  community,"  wrote   the  late  Dr.  Porter  of  Andover, 
"  for  near  a  century,  had  been  but  little  disturbed,  till  this  luminary  appeared, 
and  volunteered  to  shed  darkness  on  the  world.     He  wrote,  and  talked,  and 
talked  and  wrote  ;  and  what  has  been  the  result  ?"  Does  Dr.  Porter,  or  your- 
self, sir,  exhibit  the  person  introduced  in  a  more  favorable  light  ? 

5.  It  yet  remains  to  be  proved,  that  the  differences  under  consideration, 
"are  differences  of  a  philosophical,  rather  than  of  a  directly  theological  nature." 
Should  it  be  granted,  that  they  originate  in  the  new  and  unpublished  philoso- 
phy of  Dr.  Taylor,  does  he  not  interpret  scripture,  and  explain  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  in  accordance  with  his  philosophy  ?     Suppose  he  professes  to 
believe  the  Calvinistic  formulas,  does  he  not  attach  to  the  language  in  which 
they  are  expressed  a  meaning  entirely  different  from  that  which  they  hav  eusu- 
ally  been  received  ?    And  is  a  man's  faith  determined,  by  the  terms  in/which  it 
is  expressed,  or,  by  the  sense  in  which  he  u&es  those  terms  ?     Suppose  these 
differences  do  originate  in  philosophy,  it  is  no  matter  where  they  begin,  we 
are  to  look  at  their  results.     The  errors  of  Pelagius  and  Arminius  began  in 
philosophical  speculations  respecting  moral  agency,  and  the  moral  government 
of  God.     And  where  have  most  of  the  great  errors,  which  have  infested  the 
church  originated  ?     Has  it  not  been,  in  first  laying  down  certain  principles, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  sanctioned  by  reason,  and  common  sense,  and 
then  interpreting  the  Bible  according  to  these  principles  ? 

The  trinity  in  the  Godhead,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Unitarians, 
is  an  absurdity.  Hence  passages  of  scripture,  which  teach  the  doctrine  of 
the  trinity  must  be  explained  away.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  Universalists,  that  a  just  and  benevolent  God  should  punish  his  creatures 
eternally.  Hence  all  texts  of  scripture,  which  teach  the  doctrine  of  endless 
punishment  must  be  made  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  this  philosophy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  philosophy  of  some  divines,  moral  agents  can  sin  in  despite  of 
all  opposing  influence,  which  God  can  employ  to  prevent  it.  From  this  was 
inferred  the  doctrine,  that  sin  could  not  be  entirely  prevented  in  a  moral  uni- 
verse. This  point  being  settled,  as  supposed,  all  those  passages  of  scripture, 
which  obviously  teach  God's  absolute  control  over  the  moral  actions  of  his 
creatures,  must  be  explained  away.  Accoi«ding  to  the  philosophy  of  some,  no 
being  can  possess  a  moral  character,  till  he  has  formed  it  himself  by  actual  obe- 
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dience,  or  disobedience,  to  known  law.  Hence  those  texts  of  scripture,  which 
teach,  or  seem  to  teach,  that,  God  created  Adam  a  holy  being,  and  that,  his 
posterity  come  into  the  world  with  a  sinful  nature,  must,  instead  of  their  obvi- 
ious  import,  receive  a  philosophical  interpretation.  According  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  some,  self  love  is  the  cause  of  all  moral  action.  Hence  every  thing  in 
the  Bible,  which  teaches,  or  seems  to  teach,  that  Christians  are  actuated  by 
higher  motives,  must  be  explained  in  accordance  with  this  philosophy.  Are 
theological  errors,  then,  to  be  regarded  of  no  importance,  because  they  orig- 
inate in  philosophy  ?  I  have  yet  to  learn,  how  to  separate  philosophy  from 
theology,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  scriptures,  and  to  an 
explanation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Has  the  Bible  often  been  mis- 
interpreted, except  in  connection  with  a  false  philosophy  ?  Has  the  church 
of  Christ  ever  been  scourged  with  a  destructive  heresy,  but  in  connection 
with  philosophy  'I  And,  at  this  period,  my  brother,  when  there  are  so  many 
apologists  for  deviations  from  the  long  established  faith,  when  so  much  is 
said,  respecting  differences  being  unimportant,  because  they  are  claimed  to 
be  philosophical ;  should  we  not  seriously  regard  the  voice  from  heaven,  which 
says  to  us  :  —  "  Beware,  lest  any  man  spoil  you,  through  philosophy,  and  vain 
deceit ;  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not 
after  Christ." 

But,  sir,  you  seem  to  think,  that  the  differences  between  Dr.  Taylor  and  his 
opponents  cannot  be  of  great  importance,  because  they  relate  to  philosophy 
rather  than  theology.  Do  the  Association  of  Gentlemen,  by  whom  the 
Christian  Spectator  was  conducted,  think  so  ?  Does  Dr.  Taylor  himself  think 
so  ?  If  this  is  his  opinion,  why  then  does  he  represent  the  sentiments  of  the 
orthodox,  as  leading,  by  legitimate  consequence,  to  the  "  most  destructive 
errors,  and  the  very  worst  of  heresies  ?"  Let  any  person  examine  the  contro- 
versy between  him  and  Dr.  Woods  and  Dr.  Tyler,  and  judge  whether  he 
treats  the  points  at  issue,  as  "  minor  points,"  and  "  shades  of  difference."  He 
charges  Dr.  Tyler  with  maintaining  theories,  which  involve  the  positions,  that 
"  sin  is  a  good  thing  "  —  "  good  in  itself"  —  "  the  only  real  good  to  man  "  — 
that  "  to  sin  is  the  very  end  of  man's  creation,  the  highest,  end  of  his  being, 
the  chief  end  of  man  ; "  —  "  that  God  is  the  responsible  author  of  sin  "  —  that 
"  man  is  doomed  to  sin  by  a  natural  and  fatal  necessity  "  —  that  "  the  terms 
of  salvation  and  the  exhibition  of  motives  to  comply  with  them,  are  a  delusive 
mockery ;"  — "  that  man  as  he  is  constituted  by  his  Maker  is  like  a  stone  or  a 
corpse  "  —  that  "  the  divine  lawgiver  is  a  deceiver  "  —  that  "  God  is  a  crim- 
inal tempter  "  —  that  "  in  no  respect  is  Satan  more  truly  criminal  as  a  tempter 
than  God  is  "  —  that  "  we  ought  to  praise  God  for  all  the  sin,  which  we  and 
others  have  ever  committed  "  —  that  "  we  ought  to  take  pleasure  in  other 
men's  sins,  and  do  what  we  can  to  forward  the  commission  of  them  "  —  that 
"  those  who  are  lost  are  doomed  to  sin  and  everlasting  burnings,  that  the 
smoke  of  their  torment  may  endear  heaven  to  the  saved  "  —  that  "celestial 
spirits,  if  they  utter  truth  in  their  songs,  praise  God,  not  that  he  vindicates  his 
law,  and  sustains  his  throne  by  the  punishment  of  beings  who  have  violated 
any  will  of  his  ;  but,  for  exactly  fulfilling  the  sole  purpose  of  their  creation  : 
they  praise  God  for  that  peculiar  delight,  those  higher  and  exquisite  raptures, 
which  they  could  enjoy  only  by  means  of  the  agonies  of  others  in  everlasting 
pain ;"  —  that  "  the  worst  kind  of  moral  action  is  the  best "  —  that  "  man- 
kind are  bound  to  believe,  that  they  shall  please  and  glorify  God  better  by  sin, 
than  by  obedience,  and  therefore  to  act  accordingly"  —  and  much  more 
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to  the  same  effect.  He  also  charges  Dr.  Tyler  with  maintaining  theories 
which  "  lead,  by  legitimate  consequence,  to  Universalism,  Infidelity,  and  to 
Atheism." 

I  nsed  not  inform  you,  sir,  that  the  above  extracts  are  taken  from  an  article 
which  was  published  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  September,  1832  ;  that  "im- 
mediately after  its  publication,  Dr.  Tyler  wrote  to  the  Editor,  inquiring 
whether"  he  might  be  permitted  to  reply  to  it  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  and 
was  informed,  that  no  reply  could  be  admitted,  unless  it  was  a  short  letter  of 
a  page  or  two  accompanied  by  such  remarks  as  the  Editor  might  see  fit  to 
append  to  it ;"  that,  though  Dr.  Taylor  has  been  publicly  called  upon  to 
retract  or  substantiate  these  charges  ;  yet,  to  this  day,  he  has  not  deigned  to 
do  either.  Allow  me  to  ask.  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  an  explicit  ?n- 
swer  —  Am  I  right,  or  am  I  wrong,  in  saying  that  Dr.  Taylor,  in  writing  that 
article  "  the  Association  of  Gentlemen  "  in  approving  of  its  publication,  and 
the  Editor  in  denying  to  the  accused  an  opportunity  of  self-defence,  in  the 
periodical  which  had  been  pledged  "  to  advocate  that  system  of  doctrines 
which  has  generally  prevailed  in  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
churches,"  and  in  which  the  charges  were  preferred  ;  did  design  a  solemn 
protest  against  theories  of  the  orthodox,  as  tending,  by  legitimate  consequence, 
to  the  most  shocking  heresies  ?  Dr.  Taylor,  you  know,  in  the  same  commu- 
nication, says,  that  "  the  principle  advocated  by  Dr.  Tyler  and  others,  is  the 
very  same  which  in  the  hands  of  Voltaire  and  other  enemies  of  the  gospel,  has 
spread  infidelity  and  atheism  to  such  a  fearful  extent  throughout  Europe ;" 
and  that  it  is  "  inconsistency  which  saves  those  who  maintain  this  theory, 
from  being  the  very  worst  of  heretics."  While  we  remain,  by  public  charges, 
associated  with  "Voltaire  and  other  enemies  of  the  gospel,"  as  having  em- 
braced the  very  same  principle  which  "has  spread  infidelity  and  atheism 
to  such  a  fearful  extent  through  Europe  ;"  do  you  think  that  we  shall  be 
convinced  that  there  are  only  "some  shades  of  difference"  between  us  and 
our  accusers  ?  If,  as  it  is  said,  there  is  only  an  "  inconsistency  "  which  sep- 
arates between  us  and  "  the  very  worst  of  heretics?  is  it  calculated  "to  re- 
move misunderstanding ;"  is  it  of  any  use  ;  is  it  consistent ;  is  it  right  in  the 
sight  of  God,  or  in  the  sight  of  men,  —  to  represent  the  differences  between 
us  and  brethren  of  the  New  Haven  school,  as  respecting  "  minor  points  T 

But  will  you  say  that  Dr.  Taylor  did  virtually  retract  these  charges,  by 
affirming,  in  a  subsequent  article,  that  he  and  Dr.  Tyler  were  perfectly  agreed  ? 
No,  sir,  Dr.  Taylor  did  not  retract  these  charges.  He  only  represented  Dr. 
Tyler  as  having  abandoned  his  principles,  when  he  had  not ;  and  I  am  author- 
ized to  say  that  he  has  not  to  this  day  abandoned  a  principle  which  he  main- 
tained in  the  discussion.  Here  allow  me  to  add,  that  nothing  which  has  been 
published  in  this  unhappy  controversy,  has  been  read  with  more  surprise, 
than  the  article  to  which  I  allude  ;  nothing  has  inflicted  a  deeper  wound. 
How  Dr.  Taylor,  after  having  brought  such  charges  of  heresy  against  Dr. 
Tyler,  without  retracting  any  thing  himself,  or  showing  that  his  opponent  had 
retracted  any  of  his  principles,  could  affirm  conscientiously,  that  they  were 
perfectly  agreed,  is  what  many  persons  find  it  difficult  to  see.  Here  is  a  mis- 
understanding, which  demands  attention,  and  by  the  removal  of  which,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  aggrieved,  you  will  perform  an  important  service. 

It  is  true  Dr.  Taylor  says,  that  "if  his  representation  is  wounding,  let  the 
theory  that  justifies  it  be  abandoned,  and  the  wound  will  be  healed."  But 
what  theory  is  it  necessary  for  the  orthodox  to  abandon  ?  What  principles 
are  to  be  given  up  that  the  wound  may  be  healed."  Why,  principles  which 
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are  embraced  in  the  confession  of  faith  to  which  Dr.  Taylor  assented  when 
he  was  inducted  into  office  as  D wight  Professor  of  Diadactic  Theology  in 
Yale  College  ;  principles  which  have  been  embodied  in  every  orthodox  creed 
which  has  been  formed  since  the  Reformation.  And  does  he  demand  such 
an  abandonment  of  principle,  before  the  wound  can  be  healed  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  does  he  consider  the  difference  between  him  and  his  orthodox 
brethren  as  merely  philosophical  ?  Were  they,  in  his  estimation,  merely  phi- 
losophical, would  he  not,  long  ago,  have  retracted  the  solemn  charges  which 
he  brought  against  Dr.  Tyler,  and  consequently  against  the  great  body  of 
evangelical  ministers  and  churches  ? 

I  have  now  presented  you  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  can  not  believe  that 
the  differences  under  consideration,  are  differences  of  a  philosophipal  rather 
than  of  a  theological  nature. 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

GEORGE  A.  CALHOUN. 

Coventry,  December  13,  1839. 
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Dear  Sir  —  Before  noticing  the  contents  of  some  of  your  earlier  communi- 
cations, I  will  come  directly  to  a  consideration  of  the  Protest  of  the  Pastoral 
Union,  by  which  you  appear  to  be  greatly  disturbed.  An  important  question, 
in  relation  to  which  we  are  at  issue  is  first  to  be  settled.  Had  the  Pastoral 
Union  a  right  to  protest  against  sentiments  which  they  deemed  to  be  erroneous? 
You  seem  to  deny  them  that  right ;  and  I  ask,  on  what  do  you  ground  the 
denial  ?  Have  you  not  occupied  the  public  attention  for  nearly  four  months 
past,  and  about  thirty  columns  of  a  religious  newspaper,  in  protesting  against 
the  supposed  errors  of  the  Pastoral  Union  (  I  do  not  deny  you  the  right  of 
occupying,  in  this  way,  as  much  time  and  space  as  you  think  proper.  But, 
have  your  brethren  of  the  Pastoral  Union  no  rights  ?  Must  they,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  endorse  all  the  opinions  which  you  and  your  associates  are 
pleased  to  publish?  And  have  they  committed  a  great  offence,  by  ex- 
pressing, in  a  few  sentences,  their  views  of  sentiments  made  public  ?  Does  not 
every  man  claim  the  right  of  testifying  against  that  which  he  considers  wrong, 
in  sentiment  or  practice  ?  The  conductors  of  the  Christian  Spectator,  for  a 
course  of  years,  protested  against  what  they  regarded  errors,  and  pointed  out 
their  supposed  evil  tendencies.  The  writer,  even  of  a  newspaper  paragraph, 
claims  the  right  of  expressing  his  views  of  published  documents.  And  surely 
this  right,  possessed  by  individuals,  should  not  be  denied  to  bodies  of  men,  act- 
ing in  their  collective  capacity.  What  bodies  of  men  are  there,  who  do  not 
claim  the  right  of  expressing  their  united  opinions  on  subjects  properly  brought 
before  them?  Have  medical  conventions  assumed  a  right  not.  their  own,  in 
testifying  against  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  ?  Do  political  conventions 
dream  of  infringing  the  rights  of  others,  when  they  express  their  opposition  to 
political  sentiments  ?  And  have  not  they,  who  are  watchmen  on  the  walls  of 
Zion,  a  right  to  protest  against  what  they  sincerely  believe  to  be  erroneous 
doctrines  ?  And  are  members  of  the  Pastoral  Union  alone  to  be  denied  this 
right,  and  to  be  made  responsible  for  opinions  which  they  feel  bound  in  con- 
science to  oppose  ?  Where,  then,  are  our  religious  liberties  ?  I  claim  that 
the  Pastoral  Union  possess  a  right,  not  to  be  questioned  by  any  man,  or  any 
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association  of  men,  to  protest  against  those  sentiments,  which  they  regard  as 
erroneous. 

You  say,  "  This  protest  was  originally  designed  to  be  a  solemn  contradic- 
tion to  the  testimony  which  Dr.  Taylor  had  recently  given  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches."  And  what  if  it  was  ?  Was  not 
the  "  testimony  which  Dr.  Taylor  had  recently  given  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  originally  designed  to  be  a  solemn  contradic- 
tion "  to  the  known  opinions,  and  often  repeated  declarations  of  members  of 
the  Pastoral  Union  ?  And  if  he  possessed  a  right,  to  state  his  opinions,  at 
Philadelphia,  had  not  they  a  right  to  express  theirs,  at  East- Windsor  ?  Dr. 
Taylor  said,  "  The  churches  are  harmonious.  I  suppose  among  ministers, 
there  has  never  been  less  difference  of  theological  opinion  than  there  is  to-day." 
This  statement  was  read  with  great  surprise ;  and  I  presume  there  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Pastoral  Union  who  did  not  believe  it  to  be  incorrect.  And 
might  they  not  say  so  ?  You  appear,  my  brother,  to  go  on  the  supposition, 
that  we  have  not  equal  privileges  with  yourself  and  associates.  Certainly 
there  is  no  privileged  order  among  Congregationalists. 

But  you  ask,  "  Why  was  not  this  declaration  made  by  the  General  Asso- 
ciation ?"  —  I  do  not  know  that  it  devolves  on  me  any  more  than  on  yourself 
to  answer  this  question ;  yet  I  will  refer  you  to  a  few  facts  which  may  cast 
some  light  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Taylor  did  not  present,  as  it  is  expected  of 
those  who  have  been  delegates  to  foreign  bodies,  either  a  written  or  verbal 
report  of  his  conduct  at  Philadelphia  ;  but  merely  referred  the  Association  to 
what  was  published  in  the  newspapers,  as  a  correct  account  of  his  procedure. 
Members  of  the  Pastoral  Union,  who  were  also  members  of  the  General  As- 
sociation generally  did  not  know  what  was  published.  The  member,  "  from 
Tolland  county,"  on  his  way  to  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  incidentally 
learned  the  course  which  our  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  had  pur- 
sued ;  and,  during  the  session,  he  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  Dr.  Taylor's 
conduct,  in  engaging  in  the  contentions  of  our  Presbyterian  brethren,  and  in 
pledging  the  sympathies  of  the  body  which  he  represented,  exclusively  to  one 
fragment  of  this  church.  But,  had  Dr.  Taylor  informed  the  meeting,  of  which 
he  was  moderator,  of  what  he  had  said,  and  done,  as  their  delegate,  at  Phila- 
delphia, as  a  rule  of  the  Association  demanded  of  him ;  and  thus  had  prepared 
the  way  for  an  expression  of  approbation,  or  disapprobation  of  his  conduct ; 
even  then,  what  could  members  of  the  Association,  who  were  members  of  the 
Pastoral  Union,  have  done  in  bringing  him  to  an  account  ?  —  They  were  given 
to  understand,  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  in  language  unequivocal,  that 
they  would  not  be  allowed  the  privilege,  even  of  recording  their  dissent,  from 
any  acts  of  that  meeting.  "  The  motion."  you  say,  "  might  have  been  made, 
and  when  it  had  been  rejected,  those  who  had  been  voted  down,'  might  have 
protested,  either  there,  or  elsewhere,  as  the  case  might  seem  to  require." 
That  they  could  not  have  protested  *'  there"  you  and  I  both  know.  The 
case  did  seem  to  require,  that  they  should  protest  "  elsewhere ; "  and  they 
have  done  it,  and  where  is  the  fault? — I  admit,  that  it  would  have  been 
proper  for  the  General  Association  to  have  made  this  Protest.  But  there 
was  in  the  meeting  a  large  number  of  Dr.  Taylor's  students  and  others  of  like 
theological  sympathies,  sufficient  to  constitute  a  small  majority,  and  it  was  not 
done.  If  they  neglected  their  duty,  is  that  a  reason  why  the  Pastoral  Union 
should  remain  silent,  and  prove  themselves  recreant  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness  ? 

But.  you  say  again,  "  The  Protest  appears  to  have  been  designed  as  an  ex- 
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press  contradiction  -of  the  formal  testimony  of  the  General  Association  of 
1837."  You  refer  to  the  following  statement,  in  their  report  on  the  state  of 
religion.  "  The  churches  in  connection  with  the  Association  are  generally 
peaceful  and  harmonious.  And  though  among  ministers  there  are  shades  of 
difference  in  theological  views,  yet  they  are  not  such  as  need  to  prevent,  and 
we  are  happy  to  believe  they  will  not  prevent  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace."  This,  you  inform  me,  was  the  testimony  of  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  1837,  when  the  old  school  brethren  had  a  majority. 

Here,  let  me  remind  you  of  some  facts,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  which 
you  seem  to  have  forgotten.  The  report  on  the  state  of  religion,  from  which 
the  above  is  an  extract,  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Button,  of  Guilford.  It 
was  not  presented  to  the  Association  till  just  at  the  close  of  the  session,  after 
some  of  the  brethren  had  left.  There  was  connected  with  it  another  asser- 
tion to  this  effect :  —  that  the  difference  of  theological  views  among  ministers, 
was  not  greater  than  it  had  been  for  the  last  fifty  years.  A  motion  was  made, 
that  the  whole  be  stricken  out,  and,  after  much  discussion,  it  was  lost,  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  moderator,  Dr.  Porter,  of  Farmington.  There  is  positive 
proof  that  had  all  the  members  been  present,  the  motion  would  have  pre- 
vailed. As  it  was,  a  vote  was  passed,  to  strike  out  the  assertion  relating  to 
the  last  fifty  years.  —  As  you  was  a  witness  of  the  transactions  of  that  Asocia- 
tion,  and  may  have  mingled  in  some  out-door  consultations,  can  you  tell  me, 
why  Mr.  Dutton  presented  the  report  on  the  state  of  religion  at  so  late  a  pe- 
riod of  the  meeting  ?  And,  since  you  have  seen  fit  to  represent  this  testimony 
to  be  the  testimony  of  members  of  the  Pastoral  Union,  equally  with  others, 
you  will  not  consider  me  impertinent,  if  I  ask  another  question  :  —  did  not  you, 
and  some  other  gentlemen,  who  \vere  present  as  spectators,  know,  before  the 
report  was  presented  to  the  Association,  that  it  would  embrace  the  testimony 
of  which  you  speak,  if  the  sanction  of  the  body  could  be  gained  ?  I  need  not 
ask,  whether  every  member  of  the  Association,  and  every  spectator  present, 
did  not  then  know,  that  all  "  the  orthodox  "  members  bore  their  decided  testi- 
mony against  each  of  these  assertions,  as  false,  and  calculated  to  mislead  the 
public  mind.  You  have  surely  presented  a  striking  case  of  injustice,  to  a  mi- 
nority of  a  body,  whose  records  of  dissent  are  not  allowed. 

But,  sir,  I  know  not,  that  the  Pastoral  Union  at  the  time  of  adopting  the 
Protest,  thought  of  this  testimony  of  the  General  Association.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, not  a  word  was  said  in  relation  to  it.  But,  suppose  they  did  call  this  tes- 
timony to  mind  ?  And  what  if  it  was,  as  you  assert,  their  design  to  protest 
against  this  testimony  ?  I  know  not  that  there  was  any  impropriety  in  it.  In 
the  Association,  they  had  borne  witness  against  it ;  as,  in  their  opinion,  false, 
and  injurious ;  and,  when  they  had  afterwards  been  made  responsible  for  it  to 
the  public,  had  they  not  a  right  to  protest  "  elsewhere  ?" 

But,  do  the  errors  against  which  the  Pastoral  Union  have  protested,  exist, 
and  extensively  prevail  in  the  State  ?  —  That  they  exist,  and  have  been  pub- 
licly maintained,  there  can  be  no  question:  for  they  are  mostly  taken  verbatim, 
or  nearly  so,  from  periodicals,  and  pamphlets,  which  have  been  printed,  and  ex- 
tensively circulated  in  the  State,  within  the  last  few  years.  You  admit,  that 
they  consist  mostly  of  extracts  from  published  writings  ;  but  you  assert,  that 
"  the  errors  as  stated  consist  chiefly  of  misconstrued  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Taylor."  Misconstrued  extracts ! !  The  Pastoral  Union,  knowing, 
that  the  New  Haven  brethren  had  reiterated  the  complaint,  that  their  senti- 
ments were  misstated,  and  misunderstood  ;  adopted  a  course  which  they  sup- 
posed no  person  could  censure.  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  that  the  Pastoral 
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Union  have  misconstrued  these  extracts  ?  This  appears  to  be  your  meaning  ; 
for  you  insist  upon  it,  that  they  attach  to  the  language  of  these  extracts  a 
meaning,  which  it  was  not  intended  to  convey.  I  must  deny  the  odious 
charge ;  and  I  entertain  the  hope,  that  you  will  consider  it  your  duty  and 
privilege  to  retract  it.  Are  these  extracts  misconstrued,  by  merely  quoting 
them,  without  note  or  comment  ?  The  Pastoral  Union  have  not  told  you,  what 
meaning  they  attach  to  the  language  of  these  extracts ;  and  you  have  no 
right  to  charge  them  with  giving  to  the  language  any  other  meaning  than  that 
which  it  obviously  expresses.  The  language  is  simple,  and  its  import,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  easily  discovered.  There  are  in  the  Pastoral  Union,  men  who  have 
received  the  highest  honors  of  Yale  College,  others  who  have  been  employed 
as  instructors  in  that  venerable  institution,  some  who  have  sat  for  years  at 
the  feet  of  Dr.  Taylor,  as  theological  students,  and  others,  still,  who  have  min- 
istered acceptably  to  the  intelligent  congregations  of  New-Haven:  —  are 
there  not  then  man  in  the  Pastoral  Union  who  are  capable  of  understanding 
their  own  mother  tongue  ?  My  dear  sir,  ivhat  is  the  matter  at  New  Haven  ? 
Is  it  true,  after  all  the  attempts  which  Dr.  Taylor,  and  his  learned  friends, 
have  made,  for  the  last  ten  years,  to  give  an  exposition  of  his  language,  that  it 
is  even  now  impossible  for  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  to  understand  him  ? 
Or  can  not  members  of  the  Pastoral  Union,  who  were  educated  and  honored 
at  Yale  College,  understand  plain  English  ? 

The  following  reasons  may  have  led  the  Pastoral  Union  to  conclude,  that 
these  errors  extensively  prevail. 

1.  They   have  been  taught,  and  defended,  in   pamphlets   and   periodicals, 
which  have  been  widely  circulated,  and  highly  commended. 

2.  They  have  been  maintained,  and  zealously  propagated,  by   men  whose 
soundness  in  the  faith  has  been  extensively  vindicated. 

3.  They  have  proceeded,  principally,  from  a  theological  school,  where  many 
young  men  have  been  trained  for  the  ministry,  a  large  proportion  of  whom, 
profess  to  agree  with  their  teachers. 

4.  Those  who  have  maintained  and  defended  these  errors,  have  themselves 
claimed,  that  their  views  were  extensively  adopted,  not  only  in  this  State,  but 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.     One  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  declaration, 
whose  knowledge  of  facts  in  the  case,  and  whose  veracity  you  will  not  ques- 
tion, may  be  sufficient   for   the  present.     I  present  you  with  an  extract  of  a 
letter  from  a  distinguished  gentleman  among  yourselves,   addressed  to  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut,  and  dated  about  the 
time  that  seminary  went  into  operation. 

"  If  the  East  Windsor  Institution  is  right  in  the  contest,  how  large  a  part  of 
the  best  men  and  institutions  in  the  country  are  wrong '!  Two  of  the  most  pop- 
ular Professors  of  Andover  —  Dr.  Beecher  with  his  overwhelming  influence 
at  the  Lane  Seminary  and  in  the  West  —  Jacksonville  College  in  Illinois  and 
all  its  officers  —  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Tennessee  (Dr.  Anderson's)  — 
with  such  men  as  Dr.  Hawes.  Dr.  Porter,  Mr.  Dutton,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Hickock,  Mr.  Andrew,  and  a  very  great  number  more  in  this  State.  Mr. 
Barnes  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Wisner,  Mr.  Winslow,  and  Mr.  Linsley  of  Boston, 
and  hundreds  of  others  in  every  part  of  our  country  must  all  share  in  the  same 
condemnation  with  ourselves." 

Now,  Sir,  I  submit  it  to  your  decision,  whether  the  reasons  suggested,  were 
not  sufficient  to  lead  the  Pastoral  Union  to  believe,  that  these  errors  do  ex- 
tensively prevail.  If,  however,  it  should  be  found,  that  in  this  respect,  they 
have  been  mistaken,  I  assure  you,  none  will  rejoice  more  sincerely  than  them- 
selves. 
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Again,  you  ask,  "  Ought  such  errors  as  these  charges  speak  of,  to  be  toler- 
ated in  the  ministry,  or  within  the  communion  of  the  churches  ?  If  a  man 
holds  *•  radical "  and  "dangerous  errors,"  —  if  he  advocates  "  errors  subver- 
sive of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel,"  —  if  his  doctrines  are  "  at 
war  vvrith  God's  word  and  fraught  with  imminent  danger  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Zion,"  —  if  he  holds  and  advocates  doctrines  which  can  not  be 
countenanced  in  our  churches"  without  incurring  "the  frown  of  a  justly  of- 
fended God,"  —  "  if  he  boldly  and  perseveringly  assails  "  those  scriptural  doc- 
trines "  which  are  "  the  basis  of  the  peace  and  purity  of  our  churches,"  — 
ought  he  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  offender  ?  Can  you  recognize  such  a  man 
as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  ?  Can  you  hold  communion  with  him  as  one  who 
has  "  obtained  like  precious  faith"  with  yourself  ?  Is  there  not  a  regular  way 
under  our  ecclesiastical  system,  to  deal  with  such  errorists  ?  What  is  that 
regular  way  ?  Is  it  the  way  which  the  Pastoral  Union  have  taken  in  this 
Protest?" 

Churches  and  associations  of  ministers  are  prone  to  laxness  in  the  discipline 
of  their  members.  Whether  the  Pastoral  Union,  in  this  case,  have  been  too 
lenient  and  tbrbearing,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  However  this  may  be, 
I  doubt  not  that  you  will  perceive  that  all  your  questions  may,  with  great  pro- 
priety, be  put  back  to  my  correspondent.  Call  to  mind,  sir,  the  terms  in 
which  the  sentiments  maintained  by  the  Pastoral  Union  have  been  character- 
ized. Dr.  Tyler,  whose  doctrinal  views,  it  is  well  known,  accord  with  those 
of  the  Pastoral  Union  generally,  as  they  do  with  those  of  the  great  body  of 
Calvinistic  ministers,  stands  publicly  charged  with  adopting  principles  which 
involve  the  positions,  that  "  sin  is  a  good  thing"  —  "good  in  itself,"  —  that 
"  when  men  sin  they  do  the  very  best  thing  they  can  do,"  —  that  "  God  is  the 
responsible  author  of  sin,"  —  that  "  the  Divine  lawgiver  is  a  deceiver,"  —  that 
"  God  is  a  criminal  tempter,"  —  and  that  "  in  no  respect  is  Satan  more  truly 
criminal  as  a  tempter  than  God  is."  He  has  also  been  charged  with  main- 
taining theories  which  "  lead  by  legitimate  consequence  to  universalism,  to 
infidelity  and  to  atheism."  Moreover,  it  has  been  asserted,  that  "  the  princi- 
ple advanced  by  Dr.  Tyler  and  others  is  the  very  same,  which  in  the  hands 
of  Voltaire  and  other  enemies  of  the  gospel,  has  spread  infidelity  and  atheism 
to  such  a  fearful  extent  throughout  Europe." 

Now,  allow  me  to  interrogate,  in  your  own  language.  "  Ought  such  errors 
as  these  charges  speak  of,  to  be  tolerated  in  the  ministry,  or  within  the  com- 
munion of  the  churches  ?"  If  a  man  holds  errors  "  respecting  matters  of  (such) 
vital  importance"  —  errors  which  are  not  only  "subversive  of  the  fundamen- 
tal doctrines  of  the  gospel,"  but  \vhich  "  lead  by  legitimate  consequence  to 
unicersaUs?n,  to  infidelity,  and  to  atheism  ;  —  if  he  holds  and  defends  princi- 
ples, which  involve  the  blasphemous  sentiments,  that  "  God  is  the  responsible 
author  of  sin  "  that  the  divine  lawgiver  is  a  deceiver  —  that  God  is  a  criminal 
tempter,  as  truly  so  as  Satan  himself —  if  he  asserts  that  "  sin  is  a  good 
thing,"  and  perseveringly  maintains  what  implies  that  "  when  men  sin  they  do 
the  very  best  thing  they  can  do  ;"  —  and  if  a  principle  which  he  advances,  "  is 
the  very  same  which  in  the  hands  of  Voltaire  and  other  enemies  of  the  gospel, 
has  spread  infidelity  and  atheism  to  such  a  fearful  extent  throughout  Europe ;" 
—  «  ought  he  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  offender"  ?"  Can  you  hold  communion 
with  him  as  one  who  has  "obtained  like  precious  faith"  with  yourself  ?  Is 
there  not  a  regular  way,  under  our  ecclesiastical  system,  to  deal  with  such 
errorists  ?  What  is  that  regular  way  ?  Is  it  the  way  which  "  any  of  your 
party  have  taken  ?"  Is  it  the  way  which  you  have  adopted  in  commencing 
this  correspondence  ? 
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But  further,  still,  if  the  members  of  the  Pastoral  Union  have  been  guilty  of 
the  unchristian  and  disorderly  conduct,  which  you  impute  to  them,  ought  they 
not  on  that  account  to  be  dealt  with  as  offenders  ?  If  they  have  slandered 
their  brethren,  and  adopted  measures  tending  "  to  jealousies,  alienation,  and 
schism  in  our  ecclesiastical  commonwealth,"  ought  they  not  to  be  called  to  an 
account  ?  Why  is  it  so,  that  at  this  late  period,  they  have  not  been  dealt  with  ? 
"  Why  is  it,  that  no  pretence  of  an  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  bring  one 
of  these  offenders  to  a  trial  before  the  proper  tribunal  ?"  Why  is  it,  that  you 
have  not  been  employed  in  arraigning  these  erring  brethren  before  their  re- 
spective Associations,  instead  of  publishing  the  weighty  accusations  against 
them  which  are  contained  in  your  Letters  ?  "  It  is  a  serious  question,  my 
brother ;  give  us  a  manly  answer"  "  In  the  name  of  those  who  are  more 
immediately  aimed  at  in  the  aspersions"  of  your  Letters,  "  in  the  name  of  the 
ministers  and  churches  of  Connecticut,  whom  as  a  body,"  your  Letters  hold 
"up  before  all  Christendom  as"  unchristian  and  disorderly  in  conduct, —  "in 
the  name  of  our  fathers,  who  framed  our  ecclesiastical  constitution,  distinctly 
providing  that  every  pastor  accused  of  '  unchristian  or  disorderly  conduct"' 
shall  be  brought  to  account  fairly  and  openly ;  —  nay,  in  the  name  of  our  com- 
mon Master,  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  who,  if  these  charges  are 
true,  is  'justly  offended,'  and  who,  if  they  are  not  true,  shares  in  the  wrong 
done  to  his  servants,  —  I  entreat  you,  tell  us  frankly,  why  these  subverters  of 
the  '  peace  and  order  of  our  ecclesiastical  community,'  are  permitted  to  re- 
tain their  standing  not  only  in  the  communion  of  our  churches,  but  in  the 
ministry." 

I  will  now  consider  your  remarks  on  the  first  error  against  which  the  Pas- 
toral Union  protested.  It  is  set  forth  as  follows : 

"  I.  CONCERNING  THE  POWER  OF  GOD."  —  "  That  free  moral  agents  can  do  wrong  under  every 
possible  influence  to  prevent  them,  and  that  it  is  a  groundless  assumption  that  God  could  have 
prevented  all  sin,  or  at  least  the  present  degree  of  sin  in  a  moral  system." 

You  admit,  that  this  error  is  expressed  in  the  identical  language,  which 
has  been  used  and  defended  in  the  recent  discussions  respecting  the  moral 
agency  of  man,  and  the  moral  government  of  God  ;  but  you  insist,  that  it  has 
not  been  used  in  the  sense  given  to  it  by  the  Pastoral  Union.  Allow  me  to 
ask  again,  for  the  authority  you  have  to  make  this  declaration.  The  Pastoral 
Union  have  not  explained  the  language.  They  have  barely  quoted  it.  They 
may  have  considered  it  so  explicit  as  to  need  no  exposition.  That  they  de- 
signed to  express  the  very  sense,  which  they  who  had  used  this  language 
intended,  there  is  abundant  proof.  And  how  is  it  known,  that  they  do  not 
understand  this  language  in  precisely  the  same  sense  in  which  you  understand 
it  yourself?  That  they  do,  can  you  have  the  shadow  of  a  doubt?  But  you 
say,  they  call  it  an  error  "  concerning  the  power  of  God  ;"  whereas  you  con- 
tend, if  it  is  an  error,  it  is  not  an  error  '  concerning  the  power  of  God,'  but 
concerning  moral  agency,  and  moral  government.  The  point  at  issue,  then, 
if  I  understand  you,  is  not  whether  the  extract  contains  a  dangerous  error ; 
but  whether  it  is  an  error  "  concerning  the  power  of  God."  But  where  is 
the  inconsistency,  I  would  ask,  in  supposing,  that  an  error  relating  to  moral 
agency  and  moral  government,  may  relate  also  to  the  power  of  God  ?  What 
was  the  question  in  debate,  Between  Dr.  Taylor  and  his  opponents,  to  which 
this  language  refers  ?  Did  it  not  relate  to  what  God  can,  and  what  God  can 
not  do,  in  the  government  of  moral  agents  ?  What  is  the  doctrine  commonly 
received,  which  Dr.  Taylor  called  in  question?  Was  it  not  this,  that  God 
can  so  govern  moral  agents  as  to  secure  universal  holiness  in  a  moral  system  T 
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And  did  not  Dr.  Taylor  contend,  that  to  suppose  God  able  to  do  this,  is  a 
groundless  assumption  ?  Furthermore,  did  he  not  affirm,  in  a  very  solemn 
manner,  that  to  suppose  God  able  to  secure  universal  holiness  in  a  moral  sys- 
tem, "  leads  by  legitimate  consequence  to  universalism,  to  infidelity,  and  to 
atheisjji  '7  Please  to  notice  some  of  Dr.  Taylor's  statements.  —  He  says, 
"  Dr.  Tyler  maintains,  that  God  can  secure  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  all 
his  moral  creatures.  It  follows  therefore  that  God  will  secure  the  holiness 
and  happiness  of  all  his  moral  creatures.  Of  course  all  men  will  be  saved.** 
—  Christian  Spectator,  1838,  page  432.  Has  the  question,  then,  no  refer- 
ence to  the  power  of  God  ?  Dr.  Taylor  here  expressly  affirms,  that  if  God 
can  secure  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  all  his  moral  creatures,  he  certainly 
will  do  it.  And  what  is  this  but  saying,  that  nothing  but  the  want  of  power 
on  the  part  of  God  prevents  him  from  rendering  all  his  moral  creatures  holy 
and  happy  ?  And  will  you  still  say,  that  the  question  has  no  relation  to  the 
power  of  God  ?  Consider  also  the  following  statement.  "  God  not  only 
prefers,  on  the  whole,  that  his  creatures  should  forever  perform  their  duties 
rather  than  neglect  them,  but  purposes,  on  his  part,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
promote  this  very  object  in  his  kingdom."  —  Christian  Spectator,  1832,  page 
669.  Why  does  not  God  secure  universal  obedience  among  his  moral  crea- 
tures ?  If  this  statement  is  correct,  it  is  because  he  has  not  power  to  do  it ; 
for  we  are  assured,  that  he  purposes  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  secure  this  very 
object  in  his  kingdom.  And,  still,  has  the  question  under  consideration  no 
relation  to  the  power  of  God  ?  You  will  permit  me  to  advert  to  one  or  two 
other  statements.  "  We  know  that  a  moral  system  necessarily  implies  the 
existence  of  free  agents  with  the  power  to  act  in  despite  of  all  opposing 
power.  —  Christian  Spectator,  1831,  page,  67.  Does  not  all  opposing  power 
include  the  power  of  God  ?  "  Would  not  a  benevolent  God,  then,  were  it 
possible  to  him  in  the  nature  of  things  have  secured  the  existence  of  universal 
noliness  in  his  moral  system  ?"  —  Dr.  Taylor's  Concio,  page  28.  Why  then 
does  not  God  secure  the  existence  of  universal  holiness  in  his  moral  system  ? 
Because,  according  to  this  statement,  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  do  it.  And 
will  you,  sir,  yet  tell  me,  the  question  has  no  relation  to  the  power  of  God  ? 
Let  us  read  the  language,  quoted  in  the  Protest,  in  connection  with  the  fore- 
going extracts.  —  "  That  free  moral  agents  can  do  wrong  under  every  possible 
influence  to  prevent  them,  and  that  it  is  groundless  assumption  that  God 
could  have  prevented  all  sin,  or  at  least  the  present  degree  of  sin,  in  a  moral 
system."  Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  passage  ?  After 
all  which  has  been  published  on  this  subject,  do  you  really  believe,  that  the 
very  point  in  dispute  is  not  yet  understood  ?  Does  not  every  intelligent  man, 
who  has  attended  to  this  discussion,  know  what  this  passage  means ;  and 
know  too,  that  the  Pastoral  Union  understands  its  import,  and  have  not  mis- 
construed it  ? 

Like  some  modern  preaching,  with  which  godly  persons  have  been  afflicted, 
your  reasoning  on  this  subject  seems  to  imply,  that  in  your  view,  the  power 
of  God  has  nothing  to  do  in  governing  moral  agents,  and  preserving  them  in 
a  state  of  holiness,  any  more  than  it  has  in  causing  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be 
at  the  same  time ;  or  in  preventing  an  equilateral  triangle  from  being  equilan- 
gular  ;  or  in  doing  any  other  thing  which  implies  a  contradiction.  How  then 
do  you  interpret  these  passages  of  Scripture  :  —  "  Now  unto  him  that  is  able 
to  keep  you  froto  falling,"  &c.  "  Who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through 
faith  unto  salvation." 

Admit  the  question  in  dispute  to  be  as  you  represent  it,  — "  Whether  to 
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suppose  God  able  so  to  govern  moral  agents  as  to  secure  universal  holiness 
in  his  moral  kingdom,  implies  a  contradiction  ?"  Still  the  question  relates  to 
the  power  of  God.  It  resolves  itself  into  another  question,  (viz.)  whether 
thus  to  govern  moral  agents  is  an  object  of  divine  power  ?  If  it  is  an  object 
of  divine  power,  and  does  not  imply  a  contradiction,  do  not  those  who  affirm 
the  contrary,  "  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  ihe  power  of  God  "?  And 
since  the  Pastoral  Union  do  believe,  that  God's  omnipotence  implies  power  to 
exercise  absolute  and  unlimited  control  over  the  moral  universe,  have  they 
commited  any  offence  in  denominating  the  opinion  of  those  who  call  this  sub- 
lime doctrine  in  question,  an  error  "concerning  the  power  of  God"? 

Suppose  a  person  should  say  to  you,  —  It  is  a  groundless  assumption,  that 
God  could  have  created  one  more  particle  of  matter  than  he  has  created. 
Suppose  he  should  go  farther,  and  say,  —  If  God  could  have  created  more 
matter,  he  certainly  would  have  done  it.  and  to  suppose  he  could,  "  leads  by 
legitimate  consequence  to  universalism,  to  infidelity,  and  to  atheism"  —  You 
say  to  him,  you  seem  to  advance  principles,  which  are  inconsistent  with  God's 
omnipotence.  No,  he  answers,  —  This  is  a  slanderous  accusation.  "I  hold 
and  teach  that  the  power  of  God  is  absolutely  infinite,  and  that  no  addition  to 
the  power  of  God  can  by  any  possible  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  conceived 
of.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  hold  that  omnipotence  itself  can  not  do  a  contra- 
diction." "  What  I  mean  is,  to  suppose  God  able  to  create  another  particle 
of  matter  would  be  a  contradiction,  as  much  as  to  suppose  him  able  to  cause 
two  and  two  to  be  five,  or  to  prevent  an  equilateral  triangle  from  being  equian- 
gular." Would  you  be  satisfied,  my  brother,  with  this  reasoning  1  After  all, 
would  you  not  be  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  this  man  was  in  some  error 
"  concerning  ihe  power  of  God  "? 

In  reference  to  the  practical  importance  of  this  error,  I  will  give  you  the 
opinion  of  one,  whose  praise  has  long  been  in  the  churches,  and  whose  memory 
is  exceedingly  precious  now  that  his  body  has  returned  to  the  dust. 

"  If  God  could  not  prevent  sin  in  the  universe,  he  cannot  prevent  believers 
from  fatally  falling  ;  he  cannot  prevent  Gabriel  and  Paul  from  sinking  at  once 
into  devils,  and  heaven  from  turning  into  hell.  And  were  he  to  create  new 
races  to  fill  their  vacant  seats,  they  might  turn  to  devils  as  fast  as  he  created 
them,  in  spite  of  any  thing  which  he  could  do,  short  of  destroying  their  moral 
agency.  He  is  liable  to  be  defeated  in  his  designs,  and  to  be  as  miserable  as 
he  is  benevolent.  —  This  is  infinitely  the  gloomiest  idea  that  was  ever  thrown 
upon  the  world.  It  is  gloomier  than  hell  itself.  For  this  involves  only  the 
destruction  of  a  part,  but  that  involves  the  wretchedness  of  God  arid  his 
whole  creation.  And  how  awfully  gloomy  as  it  respects  the  prospects  of 
individual  believers.  You  have  no  security  that  you  will  stand  an  hour.  And 
even  if  you  get  to  heaven,  you  have  no  certainty  of  remaining  there  a  day. 
All  is  doubt  and  sepulchral  gloom.  And  where  is  the  glory  of  God  ?  Where 
the  transcendent  glory  of  raising  to  spiritual  life  a  world  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins  ?  Where  the  glory  of  swaying  an  undivided  sceptre  and  doing 
his  pleasure  '  in  the  army  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earthT 
—  Griffin  on  Divine  Efficiency,  pp.  180,  181. 

In  conclusion,  my  brother,  why  may  we  not  be  permitted  now  to  unite 
with  the  apostle,  in  saying,  "  Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding 
abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think,  according  to  the  power  that  worketh 
in  us  ;  unto  him  be  the  glory  in  the  church,  by  Christ  Jesus,  throughout  all 
ages,  world  without  end.  Amen."  Your  friend  and  brother, 

GEORGE  A.  CALHOUN. 

Coventry,  December  20,  1839. 
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Setter  2? . 

Dear  Sir,  —  The  next  article  in  the  Protest  of  the  Pastoral  Union  is  thus 
stated : 

"II.  C  ON  c  s  .I:\-J.VG  THE  NATIVE  CHARACTER  OF  MAN."  —  "  That  mankind  come  into  the  world 
with  the  same  nature  in  kind  as  that  with  which  Adam  was  created  ;  that  men  have  no  natural 
sinful  propensities;  that  there  is  a  period  subsequent  to  birth,  during  which  they  have  no  moral 
character,  and  are  not  subject  to  the  moral  government  of  God,  and  that  animals  and  infants, 
previous  to  this  supposed  beginning  of  moral  agency  stand  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  this 
subject." 

In  commenting  on  this  article  you  say,  "  The  statement  of  the  Protest  under 
this  second  head  is  a  statement  partly  of  propositions  which  none  of  our  min- 
isters hold  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Pastoral  Union  imputes  them,  and  partly 
of  propositions  which,  if  erroneous,  are  still  sanctioned  by  names  which  the 
Protesters  themselves  would  be  the  last  to  treat  with  disrespect." 

This  assertion  embraces  two  questions  for  discussion. 

I.  Have  these  propositions  been  maintained  by  any  of  our  ministers  ?  — 
Compare  them  with  the  following  quotations  and  then  judge. 

Dr.  Taylor  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Tyler  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  Volume  vi. 
page  5,  says,  "  I  did  admit,  as  he  says,  that  mankind  come  into  the  world  with 
the  same  nature  in  kind  as  that  with  which  Adam  was  created,"  In  the  Christ- 
ian Spectator  for  1832,  pp.  548,  549,  we  have  the  following  remarks  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Taylor,  «*  on  Dr.  Tyler's  theory  respecting  human  depravity."  Dr. 
Tyler  had  asked,  "  what  inconsistency  is  there  in  supposing  that  there  is  in 
man,  a  native  propensity  to  evil,  propagated  from  parent  to  child  like  other 
natural  propensities  ?"  To  this  the  Reviewer  replies  — "  On  this  theory, 
then,  we  would  otfer  the  following  remarks." 

"1.  It  exhibits  God  as  the  responsible  author  of  sin.  We  suppose  Dr.  Tyler 
believes,  as  others  wrho  have  advanced  the  same  theory  maintain,  that  this 
propensity  to  sin,  is  itself  sinful,  or  as  another  writer  affirms, '  is  the  essence 
of  sin.'  Now  who  will  deny,  that  God  is  the  responsible  author  of  that 
which  he  produces,  whether  by  direct  creation,  or  by  the  physical  laws  of 
propagation  ?  —  God  therefore,  according  to  this  theory,  is  the  responsible 
author  of  that  in  man,  in  which  the  essence  of  sin  consists,  and  actually 
damns  the  soul,  for  being  what  he  makes  it,  or  causes  it  to  be  by  physical 
laws." 

"  If  Dr.  Tyler  should  say,  that  the  propensity  to  sin  of  which  he  speaks,  is 
innocent,  still  man  as  he  comes  into  being,  is  doomed  to  sin  by  a  natural  and 
fatal  necessity  —  with  such  a  propensity,  man  has  not  a  natural  ability  to 
avoid  sin.  This  is  alike  true,  whether  this  propensity  be  supposed  to  be  sin- 
ful or  innocent" 

In  the  Christian  Spectator  for  1829,  we  find  the  following  statement.  "In- 
fants die.  The  answer  has  been  given  a  thousand  times  ;  brutes  die  also. — 
But  Mr.  Harvey  replies, '  animals  are  not  subjects  of  the  moral  government 
of  God.'  Neither  are  infants,  previous  to  moral  agency  ;  for  what  has  moral 
government  to  do  with  those  who  are  not  moral  agents."  "  It  has  been 
shown  that  infants  stand  on  precisely  the  same  ground  with  animals  as  far  as 
the  present  question  is  concerned.  For  neither  of  them  are  moral  agents,  nor 
subject  to  moral  government." — "Animals  and  infants  previous  to  moral 
agency,  do  therefore  stand  on  precisely  the  same  ground  in  reference  to  this 
subject."  page  373. 

Again  :  "  A  child  enters  the  world  with  a  variety  of  appetites  and  desire*, 
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which  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  neither  sinful  nor  holy.  Committed 
in  a  state  of  utter  helplessness  to  the  assiduity  of  parental  fondness,  it  com- 
mences existence,  the  object  of  unceasing  care,  watchfulness,  and  concession, 
to  those  around  it.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is,  that  the  natural  appetites 
are  first  devolved  ;  and  each  advancing  month  brings  them  new  objects  of 
gratification.  The  obvious  consequence  is,  that  self  indulgence  becomes  the 
master  principle  in  the  soul  of  every  child,  long  before  it  can  understand  that 
this  self  indulgence  will  ever  interfere  with  the  rights,  or  entrench  on  the 
happiness  of  others.  Thus  by  repetition  is  the  force  of  constitutional  propen- 
sities accumulating  a  bias  towards  self-gratification,  which  becomes  incredibly 
strong  before  a  knowledge  of  duty  or  a  sense  of  right  or  wrong,  can  possi- 
bly have  entered  the  mind.  That  moment  —  the  commencement  of  moral 
agency,  at  length  arrives.  Does  the  child  now  come  in  a  state  of  perfect 
neutrality,  to  the  question,  whether  it  will  obey  or  disobey  the  command, 
which  cuts  it  off  from  some  favorite  gratification  ?*  pp.  366,  367. 

Mark  the  assertion  ;  "  self-indulgence  becomes  the  master  principle  in  the 
soul  of  every  child  LONG  BEFORE  it  can  understand,"  &c  ;  that  is,  long  before 
moral  agency  commences. 

Now,  sir,  compare  the  above  extracts  with  the  statement  in  the  Protest. 
Can  you  indeed  say,  that  the  propositions  protested  against,  have  not  been 
maintained  by  any  "  of  our  ministers  ?"  But  you  affirm,  that  "  they  have  not 
been  held  "  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Pastoral  Union  imputes  them."  The 
sense  in  which  the  Pastoral  Union  imputes  them  !  Pray,  what  is  that  sense  ? 
Can  you  mean  to  intimate,  that  the  Pastoral  Union  are  men  of  such  obtuse 
intellects  that  they  cannot  understand  the  plainest  propositions  ?  Or  do  you 
mean  to  be  understood,  that  the  writers  of  these  extracts  intended  to  express 
what  they  did  not  believe  ?  The  Pastoral  Union  have  published  no  commen- 
tary on  this  language  ;  and  they  doubtless  felt  that  none  was  required.  The 
error  against  which  they  protested  is  that  which  is  clearly  expressed  by  the 
language  itself  understood  in  its  obvious  meaning,  taking  into  view  the  *  con- 
nection in  which  it  is  used,  and  the  explanations  which  have  been  given  by 
the  writers  themselves.  And  how  is  it  that  you  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Pastoral  Union  do  not  understand  the  language  which  they  have  quoted,  or 
that  they  have  designedly  misconstrued  it ;  when  they  have  merely  quoted  it 
without  a  word  of  explanation  ?  There  certainly  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  any  of  the  propositions  in  their  statement,  unless  it  be  the  first 
one,  viz.  "  That  mankind  come  into  the  world  with  the  same  nature  in  kind 
as  that  with  which  Adam*  was  created."  And  the  meaning  of  this,  when  we 
take  into  consideration,  the  connection  in  which  it  is  used,  the  object  of  the 
writer,  and  the  scope  of  his  reasoning,  is  quite  apparent,  —  and  what  is  its 
meaning  ?  You  say  ;  "  The  proposition  when  fairly  construed,  is  one  which 
you  yourself  believe.  The  nature  with  which  Adam  was  created,  was  simply 
and  completely  human  nature  ;  the  nature  with  which  mankind  come  into  the 
world,  is  simply  and  completely  human  nature  ;  both  are  the  same  in  kind 
with  that  nature  which  Christ  assumed,  and  in  which  he  died.  If  any  man 
in  the  Pastoral  Union  denies  this,  ask  him  to  give  us  the  text  of  scripture 
which  declares,  either  that  Adam  in  Paradise  was  not  a  human  soul  in  a  human 
body,  or  that  his  posterity  do  not  come  into  the  world  human  souls  in  human 
bodies."  This  construction  of  the  proposition,  I  confess,  was  new  to  me,  and 
I  think  it  must  have  been  new  to  most  of  your  readers.  But,  my  dear  sir,  do 
you  mean  to  say,  that  the  great  point  at  issue  in  the  controversy  between 
Dr.  Taylor  and  his  opponents  in  relation  to  this  subject  was,  whether  the 
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posterity  of  Adam  have  human  souls  in  human  bodies  ?  Do  you  honestly 
believe,"that  this  is  all  which  Dr.  Taylor  meant  by  the  declaration,  that  "man- 
kind come  into  the  world  with  the  same  nature  in  kind  as  that  with  which 
Adam  was  created  I"  What  bearing  would  such  a  statement  have  upon  the 
points  under  discussion  ?  Call  to  mind  the  question  in  dispute.  It  was,  as 
you  know,  whether  there  is  in  man,  a  natural  hereditary  propensity  to  sin. 
The  supposition  that  mankind  have  such  a  natural  propensity,  is  a  sentiment 
which  Dr.  Taylor  represents  as  leading  to  the  most  horrible  and  blasphemous 
consequences  —  as  making  God  the  responsible  author  of  sin,  &c.,  &c.  It 
was  in  opposition  to  this  sentiment  that  Dr.  Taylor  asserted,  that "  mankind 
come  into  the  world  with  the  same  nature  in  kind  as  that  with  which  Adam 
was  created."  His  meaning  therefore  without  doubt  was,  that  mankind  come 
into  the  world  as  free  from  depravity,  or  from  any  natural  propensity  to  sin, 
as  Adam  was  when  he  was  created/  If  this  was  not  his  meaning,  his  asser- 
tion had  no  relevancy  to  the  point  under  consideration. 

You  inquire  whether  "  this  proposition  affirms  any  thing  respecting  the 
native  character  of  man  ?"  Allow  me  to  ask,  was  it  not  intended  to  affirm 
that  man  has  no  "native  character?"  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  comes 
into  the  world  without  any  moral  character  ?  Do  you  not  know,  that  those 
who  have  maintained  this  proposition,  have  held  that  Adam  was  created  with- 
out a  moral  character  I 

You  say,  "  I  believe  that  the  distinction  between  moral  character  and  phy- 
sical constitution,  is  recognized  by  all  of  us  —  by  the  members  of  the  Pastoral 
Union  as  well  as  by  others."  —  The  correctness  .of  this  remark  depends  on 
the  meaning  which  you  attach  to  the  expression  "physical  constitution."  "  The 
term  physical,"  President  Day  observes,  "  when  taken  by  itself,  is  a  word  of 
very  vague  signification.  —  But  when  combined  with  another  ambiguous  term, 
it  forms  a  compound,  the  meaning  of  which  is  still  more  multifarious  "  —  "  It 
is  one  of  those  pliable  words,  which  may  be  made  to  mean  one  thing,  or  another, 
any  thing,  or  nothing,  as  occasion  may  require."  Your  term,  therefore, 
should  have  been  defined.  If  you  mean  by  physical  constitution,  man's  bodily 
organization,  or  the  substance  of  the  soul,  or  the  possession  of  intellectual 
powers ;  it  is  doubtless  true  that  no  one  considers  these  things  as  constituting 
moral  character.  But,  if  by  "  physical  constitution,"  you  mean  all  that  is  nat- 
ural to  man.  all  which  he  inherits  from  his  ancestors,  there  are  those  who  do 
not  recognize  your  distinction.  There  are  those  who  believe  man  has  a  moral 
nature,  as  well  as  a  corporeal  nature,  and  an  intellectual  nature  —  that  he 
possesses  a  heart,  or  disposition,  as  well  as  an  understanding.  They  believe 
that  man  is  so  constituted,  that  when  objects  are  presented  to  his  mind,  he 
does  not  view  them  with  indifference  ;  but  he  likes  or  dislikes,  loves  or  hates 
them.  —  They  believe  with  President  Edwards,  that  "  human  nature  must 
be  created  with  some  dispositions ;  a  disposition  to  relish  some  things  as  good 
and  amiable,  and  to  be  averse  to  other  things  as  odious  and  disagreeable. — 
Otherwise  it  must  be  without  any  such  thing  as  inclination  or  will.  It  must 
be  perfectly  indifferent  without  preference,  without  choice  or  aversion  towards 
any  thing  as  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  But  if  it  had  any  concreated  dispo- 
sitions at  all,  they  must  be  either  right  or  wrong,  either  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able to  the  nature  of  things.  If  man  had  at  first,  the  highest  relish  of  those 
things  that  were  most  excellent  and  beautiful,  a  disposition  to  have  the  quickest 
and  highest  delight  in  those  things  that  were  worthy  of  it,  then  his  dispositions 
were  morally  right,  and  amiable,  and  never  can  be  decent  and  excellent  in  a 
higher  s^nse.  But  if  he  had  a  disposition  to  love  most  things  that  were  inferior 
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and  less  worthy,  then  his  dispositions  were  vicious."     Treatise  on  Original  Sin, 
page  1 57. 

You  will  observe  that  President  Edwards  says,  "  HUMAN  NATURE  must 
be  created  with  some  dispositions,"  and,  "if  it  (i.  e.  HUMAN  NATURE)  had  any 
concreated  dispositions  at  all,  they  must  be  right  or  wrong.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Edwards  therefore  that  the  nature  with  which  Adam  was  created 
was  holy  ;  and  that  mankind  do  not  come  into  the  world  with  the  same  nature 
in  kind  as  that  with  which  Adam  was  created.  According  to  President 
Edwards,  Adam  was  created  with  "dispositions  morally  right  and  amiable  ;" 
but  his  posterity  come  into  the  world  with  dispositions  that  are  "  vicious"  — 
Can  you,  my  dear  sir,  subscribe  to  these  views?  Are  they  .adopted '"  by  all 
of  us  —  by  members  of  the  Pastoral  Union,"  and  "by  others?"  Please  to 
give  us  an  explicit  answer  to  these  inquiries. 

You  ask,  "  Do  not  these  brethren  of  yours  (brethren  of  the  New  Haven 
school)  hold  that  the  character  which  men  have  by  nature,  is  corrupt,  only 
corrupt,  entirely  alienated  from  God  ?"  That  this  is  the  character  of  men  so 
soon  as  they  have  a  moral  character,  I  am  aware  they  hold.  But  how  they  can 
consistently  maintain  that  this  is  their  "  native  character,"  that  they  are 
"  sinners  by  nature"  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover.  Was  Adam  by 
nature  a  sinner  ?  Was  the  child  Jesus  by  nature  a  sinner  ?  But  mankind, 
we  are  told,  come  into  the  world  with  the  same  nature  in  kind,  —  "human 
souls  in  human  bodies,"  —  as  that  with  which  Adam  was  created,  and  with 
which  the  child  Jesus  was  born.  How  then  are  they  by  nature  sinners  ?  — 
What  has  their  nature  to  do  with  the  fact  of  their  becoming  sinners  ?  Be- 
sides, according  to  this  supposition  ;  what  connection  is  there  between  the 
sin  of  Adam  and  that  of  his  posterity  ?  If  Adam  had  never  sinned,  would 
not  his  posterity  have  come  into  the  world  with  the  same  nature  in  kind, — 
human  souls  in  human  bodies,  —  as  that  with  which  they  are  now  supposed  to 
be  born.  What  influence  then,  has  the  apostacy  exerted  upon  the  human 
race  ?  How  is  it  true  that,  "  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners  ;"  and  that  "by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  unto 
condemnation  ?" 

The  proposition  "  that  men  have  no  natural  sinful  propensities  "  you  observe, 
"  may  be  understood  as  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity."  But 
what  do  you  mean  by  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity  ?  Is  it  the  doctrine, 
that  sin  is  a  part  of  the  substance  of  the'soul?  And  does  the  unpublished 
philosophy  of  your  school  teach,  that  propensities  constitute  a  part  of  the 
substance  of  the  soul  ?  If  I  understand  you,  you.admit,  (though  in  opposition 
to  Dr.  Taylor,  as  is  evident  from  the  above  extracts,)  that  men  have  natural 
propensities  to  sin,  which  are  innocent.  Do  you  consider  them  as  constituting 
a  part  of  the  substance  of  the  soul  ?  If  not",  why  should  it  be  thought  that 
sinful  propensities,  if  they  exist,  must  constitute  a  part  of  the  souKs  essence  ? 
Or  why  should  it  be  thought  that  natural  propensities  are  a  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  soul,  any  more  than  acquired  propensities  ?  But  you  say,  "  The 
brethren  here  never  use  the  word  natural  in  this  connection."  You  also  say 
to  me,  "  You  make  a  distinction  between  that  natural  depravity  which  you 
hold,  and  that  physical  depravity  which  you  reject."  No  sir,  you  are  mistaken. 
We  never  use  the  word  physical  in  this'  connection.  It  is  too  "  vague  "  and 
"pliable"  a  word. 

You  ask,  "  When  you  assert  the  doctrine  of  natural,  or  native  depravity, 
do  you  not  mean  that  men  are  by  nature  sinners  :  —  that  in  their  nature  as  prop- 
agated from  Adam  there  are  propensities  to.  evil,  never  failing  in  their  opera- 
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tion  on  the  moral  character,  never  cured  or  effectually  resisted  but  by  the 
grace  of  God  ?"  Most  certainly  we  do.  And  we  believe  also  that  these 
propensities  are  not  innocent  but  sinful.  If  they  are  not  sinful,  what  grace 
wouid  there  be  in  curing  or  subduing  them  ?  Grace  is  favor  to  the  guilty. 
What  grace,  then,  can  there  be  in  subduing  the  innocent  propensities  of  an 
innocent  being  ? 

You  speak  of  an  innocent  propensity  to  sin.  Is  not  this  strange  language  ? 
Were  I  to  say,  that  a  certain  person  is  innocently  bent  on  mischief —  that  he 
has  an  innocent  propensity  to  lie,  to  steal,  to  commit  adultery,  and  to  murder, 
would  you  not  think  I  used  quite  extraordinary  language  ?  If  a  man  has  a 
propensity  to  steal,  do  you  not  call  it  a  thievish  propensity  ?  If  he  has  a 
propensity  to  malice,  do  you  not  call  it  a  malicious  propensity  ?  If  he  has  a 
propensity  to  avarice,  do  you  not  call  it  an  avaricious  propensity  ?  Why 
then  should  you  hesitate  to  call  a  propensity  to  sin,  a  sinful  propensity  ;  and 
to  regard  it  as  such  ? 

Allow  me  to  inquire  still  farther.  In  what  does  regeneration  consist,  if  not 
in  changing  man's  propensity  to  sin  ?  But  does  that  which  is  innocent  need 
to  be  changed  ?  What  sort  of  a  change  must  that  be,  which  only  removes  an 
innocent  propensity  ?  Is  it  a  moral,  or  physical  change  ?  Is  it  such  a  change 
as  the  scriptures  denominate  the  new  birth  ?  Is  it  such  a  change  as  the  follow- 
ing language  describes  — "  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit 
will  I  put  within  you  :  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh, 
and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh."  —  Is  an  innocent  propensity  denomina- 
ted a  heart  of  stone?  You  will  not  think  it  strange  my  brother,  if  the  difference 
between  a  sinful  propensity  and  a  propensity  to  sin,  as  it  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  vital  doctrine  of  regeneration,  is  considered  by  some  of  your  brethren 
of  no  trifling  importance. 

But  permit  me  to  ask,  with  what  consistency  can  you  maintain,  on  your 
principles,  that  those  who  die  in  infancy  must  be  born  again,  and  must  be 
redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  in  order  to  be  saved  ?  If  infants  have  no 
moral  character,  if  they  have  no  sinful  propensities,  —  no  corrupt  nature, 
why  do*  they  need  to  be  renewed  ?  I  might  ask,  how  is  it  possible,  that 
they  should  be  regenerated  ?  Do  you  not  hold  that  regeneration  is  a 
moral  change  ?  And  can  a  creature,  who  is  not  a  moral  being,  and  who 
sustains  no  other  relation  to  the  moral  sjoverment  of  God  than  brute  animals, 
be  the  subject  of  a  moral  change  ?  What  is  the  change  wrought  in  the 
infant  mind  in  regeneration  ?  According  to  your  principles,  it  cannot  be  a 
change  of  character  ;  for  the  child  has  no  moral  character.  It  cannot  be  a 
change  from  sin  to  holiness ;  for  if  the  child  is  not  a  moral  being  it  is  not 
sinful  and  cannot  be  made  holy.  How  then,  according  to  your  principles,  is 
it  possible  for  the  infant  to  be  born  again  ?  And  for  what  do  those  who  die 
in  infancy  need  regeneration  ?  Do  they  need  to  be  born  again  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  sinners  ?  And  did  Adam  when  he  was  created,  need  to 
be  born  again?  Did  the  Angels  need  to  be  born  again?  Did  the  child 
Jesus  need  to  be  born  again  ?  And  were  these  holy  beings  regenerated  after 
they  began  to  exist,  and  before  they  possessed  a  moral  character  ? 

Again,  —  How  can  you  consistently  maintain,  that  those  who  die  in  infancy 
are  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  From  what  are  they  redeemed  ?: —  Not 
from  sin  ;  for  they  have  none.  Not  from  the  curse  of  the  law ;  for  they  have 
not  fallen  under  the  curse  of  the  law.  From  what  then  are  they  redeemed  ? 
Do  you  say,  as  a  writer  in  the  Christian  Spectator  has  said,  that  it  is  '« from 
the  future  existence  and  consequences  of  sin  !"  Is  this  redemption  ?  Are  all 
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those  redeemed,  who  are  prevented  from  becoming  sinners,  and  from  being 
exposed  to  the  curse  of  the  law  ?  Were  the  angels  redeemed  by  the  blood 
of  Christ  ?  Was  Jesus  himself  redeemed  by  his  own  blood  ?  What  was  the 
object  of  Christ's  mission  ?  He  came  "to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost." 
"Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners"  "We  thus  judge,  that 
if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead" 

Your  assertion  in  reference  to  the  following  propositions,  introduces  the 
second  question  for  discussion :  — "  That  there  is  a  period  subsequent  to  birth, 
during  which  men  have  no  moral  character,  and  are  not  subject  to  the  moral 
government  of  God  ;  and  that  animals  and  infants,  previous  to  this  supposed 
beginning  of  moral  agency,  stand  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  this  subject." 
—  You  do  not  deny  that  these  propositions  are  held  by  the  New  Haven 
divines ;  but  you  tell  us,  that,  "  if  erroneous,  they  are  still  sanctioned  by 
names  which  the  Protesters  themselves  would  be  the  last  to  treat  with 
disrespect." 

The  Pastoral  Union,  I  trust,  are  not  disposed  to  treat  any  of  their  brethren 
with  disrespect,  though  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  bear  their  testimony  against 
what  they  consider  erroneous  sentiment,  by  whomsoever  it  may  be  maintained. 
You  refer  to  Drs.  Emmons,  Hopkins  and  Woods,  as  divines  in  New  England, 
who  have  sanctioned  the  above  propositions.  I  have  been  astonished  at  the 
use  which  you  have  made  of  these  names,  (and  I  doubt  not  many  others  have 
been  thus  affected,)  and  especially  at  the  use  which  you  have  made  of  the 
names  of  Hopkins  and  Woods.  —  Do  you  believe,  Sir,  and  will  you  affirm, 
that  these  men  have  sanctioned  the  above  propositions  ?  Do  you  not  know 
that  a  passage  cannot  be  quoted  from  their  writings,  in  which  they  have 
expressed  the  belief,  that  "  there  is  a  period  subsequent  to  birth,  during  which 
men  have  no  moral  character,  and  are  not  subject  to  the  moral  government 
of  God,  and  that  animals  and  infants,  previous  to  this  supposed  beginning  of 
moral  agency,  stand  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  this  subject "? 

Have  Drs.  Emmons,  Hopkins  and  Woods  sanctioned  these  propositions  ? 
1.  Has  Dr.  Emmons  expressed  the  opinion,  that  "there  is  a  period 
subsequent  to  birth,  during  which  men  have  no  moral  Character,  and  are 
not  subject  to  the  moral  government  of  God  "  ?  I  have  not  at  command  the 
sermon  of  Dr.  Emmons,  to  which  you  refer,  and  must  hence  rely  on  the 
account  which  you  give  of  it.  You  say,  "  Dr.  Emmons,  in  his  sermon  on 
native  depravity,  asserts,  as  his  doctrine  of  native  depravity, « that  mankind 
begin  to  sin  as  soon  as  they  become  capable  of  sinning.'  In  the  second  divis- 
ion of  the  sermon,  he  attempts  *  to  show  when  men  become  capable  of  sin- 
ning.' He  asserts'that  they  are  not  capable  of  sinning  before  they  become  moral 
agents.'  "  You  think  that  "  his  whole  argument  takes  it  for  granted  that  men 
become  moral  agents  after  they  begin  to  exist."  "  Accordingly  in  his  improve- 
ment of  the  subject,"  you  say,  "  he  avows  the  opinion,  « that  if  children  die 
before  they  become  moral  agents  it  is  most  rational  to  conclude  that  they  are 
annihilated.' "  It  appears,  from  your  account  of  this  sermon,  that  in  it  the 
author  has  not  expressed  the  opinion,  that  men  become  moral  agents  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  birth.  You  think  his  "  whole  argument  takes  it  for  granted." 
But  in  this  are  you  not  mistaken?  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  ser- 
mon on  conscience  :  —  "  For  the  Bible  represents  infants  as  sinful,  guilty  crea- 
tures, as  soon  as  they  are  born ;  which  plainly  implies,  that  they  are  moral 
agents.  In  a  word,  scripture,  reason,  observation  and  experience,  are  all  in 
favor  of  the  moral  agency  of  infants.  And  if  we  do  not  admit  that  moral 
agency  commences  in  infancy,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  or  even  to  form  a 
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probable  conjecture,  when  it  does  commence."  This  extract  is  the  conclusion 
of  an  argument  to  prove  "  that  infants  are  moral  agents  as  soon  as  they  are 
agents."  And  the  conclusion  is,  that  they  are  moral  agents  as  soon  as  they  are 
born.  In  your  representation  of  Dr.  Emmons'  opinion  on  this  subject,  have 
you  done  him  justice  ? 

2.  Has  Dr.  Hopkins  sanctioned  these  propositions  ?     What  is  his  language  ? 
—  He  says,  "  It  seems  proper,  if  not  necessary,  that  if  moral  corruption  be 
derived  from  Adam  to  his  children,  by  a  fixed  law  or  constitution,  it  should 
take   place   from   the   beginning  of  their  existence.     If,  by  being  his  child- 
ren, they  become  corrupt,  they  must  of  consequence  be  corrupt  as  soon  as 
they  exist,  or  become  his  children."     Agreeable  to  this,  the  scripture  represents 
all  mankind  as  sinful  from  the  beginning  of  their  existence.     The  same  idea 
is  repeatedly  expressed,  in  different  forms,  throughout  the  whole  discussion  of 
the  doctrine  of  native  depravity.     But  did  he  not  say,  that  men  begin  to  sin 
"  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  act  as  moral  agents  ?     He  did.     But  when,  did  he 
suppose,   they  begin  to  act  as  moral  agents  ?     At  the  "  beginning  of  their 
existence."     This  he  has  most  explicitly  and  uniformly  affirmed.     Has  Dr. 
Hopkins,  then,  sanctioned  the  opinion  that  "  there  is  a  period  subsequent  to 
birth,  during  which  men  have  no  moral  character,  and  are  not  subject  to  the 
moral  government  of  God  "  ? 

3.  Has  Dr.  Woods   sanctioned  these  propositions  ?     Please  to  read  again 
his  treatise  on  native  depravity.     Is  it  not  the  very  object  of  that   work   to 
prove  that  man  is  morally  depraved  from  his  birth  ?  i.  e.  that  he  has  a  sinful, 
and,  of  course,  a  moral  character  from  his  birth.     But  you  refer  to  his  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Ware,  and  quote  the  following  passage  :     "  It  seems  to  me 
as  unreasonable  and  absurd  to  say,  that  human  beings  are  really  sinners  before 
they  are  moral  agents,  as  to  say  that  birds  and  fishes  are  sinners."     But  does 
he   express   the  belief  that    there    are    any    human   beings  who    are  not 
moral  agents  ?     He  says,  in  one  place,  "  I  make  it   no   part  of  my  object,  in 
this  discussion,  to  determine  when  moral  agency  begins."     Yet  it  is  apparent, 
from  the  whole  discussion,  that  his   belief  was   that  men   are   moral  beings, 
or  moral  agents,  from  the  commencement  of  their   existence.     He  certainly 
has  no  where  expressed  a   contrary  belief.      When  he  says,  "  Dr.  Ware's 
position    is    mine,   that    men    are   sinners  so    soon   as  they  become,  moral 
agents"  he  attempts  to  show  that  Dr.   Ware   virtually  admits  that  men  are 
moral  agents  from  their  birth.    Thus,  Dr.  Ware  had  said,   "  by  their  natural 
birth,  men  become  reasonable  and  accountable  beings."     "  This,"  says  Dr. 
Woods,  "  is  as  much  as  to  say,  they  become  moral  agents"     Hence  he  infers 
that  Dr.  Ware  has  virtually  admitted  the  orthodox  doctrine,  viz.  that  "  all,  by 
their  natural  birth,  are  moral  agents,  and   as  soon  as  they  are  moral  agents, 
they     are    sinners."       "  To  this   representation   of  Dr.   Ware,"   says   Dr. 
Woods,  "  I  fully  accede."     In  the   very   paragraph,  therefore,  to  which  you 
have  referred,  Dr.  Woods  informs  us,  that  the  "orthodox  doctrine  to  which  he 
accedes,  is  that  men  are  moral  agents  and  sinners  from  their  birth.     And  has 
he  then  sanctioned   the  position,  that   "  there  is  a  period  subsequent  to  birth, 
during  which  men  have  no  moral  character,"  &c.  ?    No,  Sir,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  our  venerable  instructor  has  never  given  his  sanction  to  such  an 
opinion.     You  never  heard  the  expression  of  such  an  opinion  from  his  lips  in 
the  lecture  room,  nor  have  you  seen  it  in  his  published  works ;  and  to  repre- 
sent him  as  having  dons  it,  is  doing  him  manifest  injustice. 

In  this  place,  you  will  allow  me  to  ask ;  if  the  views  of  Dr.  Woods,  on 
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the  subject  of  native  depravity,  as  expressed  in  his  controversy  with  Dr. 
Ware,  accord  with  those  of  Dr.  Taylor,  as  you  seem  to  intimate,  why  did  Dr. 
Taylor  express  such  strong  dissatisfaction  with  this  part  of  the  discussion  ? 
Why  did  he  say  to  one  brother,  that  on  this  subject  Dr.  Ware  had  the  better 
of  the  argument  :  and  to  another  that  Dr.  Woods  had  put  back  the  contro- 
versy w^ith  Unitarians  fifty  years.  You  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  decided 
and  marked  disapprobation,  which  your  New  Haven  brethren  have  often  ex- 
pressed of  the  views  of  Dr.  Woods  on  this  subject,  as  exhibited  in  his  essay 
on  native  depravity,  and  in  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Ware.  Will  you  not, 
my  dear  Sir,  review  wThat  you  have  written  on  this  topic,  and  ask  yourself 
whether  it  is  right,  or  fair,  or  honorable,  to  bring  forward  the  names  of  dis- 
tinguished divines,  to  sanction  sentiments  which  we  all  know  they  do  not 
adopt,  but  repudiate  ? 

I  will  now  consider  your  remarks  on  the  next  article  in  the  Protest,  which 
is  thus  stated : 

"III.  CONCERNING  THE  PRINCIPLE  AND  END  OF  HUMAN  ACTIONS. — That  self-love,  or  the 
desire  of  happiness,  is  the  primary  cause  or  reason  of  all  acts  of  choice  which  fix  supremely  on 
any  object ;  and  that  of  all  specific  voluntary  action,  the  happiness  of  the  agent,  in  some  form,  is 
the  ultimate  end." 

In  regard  to  this  error,  you  say,  "  I  cannot  but  regret  that  the  framers  of 
the  Protest,  in  making  this  particular  statement,  did  not  declare  more  distinct- 
ly what  the  error  is  which  is  here  aimed  at."  —  I  do  not  know  how  it  could 
have  been  possible  for  them  to  have  declared  this  more  distinctly  than  they 
have  done.  They  say  it  is  an  error  "  concerning  the  principle  and  end  of 
human  actions  ;"  and  then  quote  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed.  And 
is  not  this  language  definite  and  plain  ?  Does  it  not  clearly  state,  what  in 
the  view  of  the  writer  is  "  the  principle  and  end  of  human  actions  ?"  —  But 
you  say,  "Thousands,  doubtless  have  been  lead,  by  this  vague  statement  to 
regard  your  new  school  brethren  as  holding  the  preposterous  doctrine,  that 
every  man  may  and  must  make  his  own  happiness  his  only  and  ultimate  object 
in  all  that  he  does,  and  that  all  benevolence  and  self-denial,  all  justice,  truth, 
purity,  and  mercy,  are  merely  mercenary  and  differ  from  selfishness  only  in 
name."  But  how  do  you  suppose  thousands  have  been  lead  to  adopt  this 
conclusion,  unless  the  conclusion  is  warranted  by  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
language  ?  The  Pastoral  Union  have  surely  made  no  such  representation, 
unless  it  is  made  by  the  language  which  they  have  quoted  verbatim,  and  with- 
out note  or  comment,  from  the  Christian  Spectator.  If  this  language  has 
produced  in  the  minds  of  thousands  the  conviction  of  which  you  speak,  do 
you  wonder  that  the  Pastoral  Union  should  regard  it  as  containing  a  funda- 
mental error,  and  that  they  should  publicly  and  solemnly  protest  against  it? 
And  is  it  not  high  time  for  you  and  your  associates  to  publish  a  like  protest  ? 

You  inquire  how  we  "  understand  the  words  primary  cause  or  reason,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  proposition,  and  the  words  ultimate  end,  in  the  last 
part."  —  I  answer,  we  understand  them  in  their  obvious  meaning.  And  were 
we  to  attach  to  them  that  which  was  not  their  obvious  meaning,  would  you 
not  censure  us  1  Turn  to  the  Christian  Spectator,  and  look  at  the  connection 
in  which  the  "  first  part  of  the  proposition,"  or  rather  the  first  proposition  is 
used. 

"  The  self-love  or  desire  of  happiness,  is  the  primary  cause  of  reason  of  all 
acts  of  preference  or  choice  which  fix  supremely  on  any  object.  In  every 
moral  being  who  forms  a  moral  character,  there  must  be  a  first  moral  act  of 
preference  or  choice.  This  must  respect  some  one  object,  God  or  Mammon,  at 
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the  chief  good,  or  as  an  object  of  supreme  affection.  Now  whence  comes 
such  a  choice  or  preference  '[  Not  from  a  previous  choice  or  preference  of 
the  same  object,  for  we  speak  of  the  first  choice  of  the  object.  The  answer 
which  human  consciousness  givers,  is,  that  the  being,  constituted  with  a  capacity 
for  happiness,  desires  to  be  happy ;  and,  knowing  that  he  is  capable  of  deriv- 
ing happiness  from  different  objects,  considers  from  which  the  greatest  happi- 
ness may  be  derived  ;  and  as,  in  this  respect,  he  judges  or  estimates  their  rela- 
tive value,  so  HE  CHOOSES  OR  PREFERS  THE  ONE  OR  THE  OTHER  AS  HIS 
CHIEF  GOOD."  —  Christian  Spectator  1829,  page  21. 

Is  there  any  obscurity  in  this  language  ?  Is  it  possible  to  misunderstand  it  ? 
If  the  meaning  of  the  words,  primary  cause  or  reason  "  is  not  made  evident 
by  the  context,  pray  tell  me  how  it  can  be  made  evident.  —  And  so  of  the 
other  proposition ;  "  Of  all  specific  voluntary  action,  the  happiness  of  the 
agent,  in  some  form,  is  the  ultimate  end."  —  Is  there  any  thing  vague,  or 
ambiguous,  or  obscure  in  this  language  ?  Should  I  not  insult  my  readers  to 
intimate,  that  they  could  not  understand  a  proposition  so  simple  as  this  ?  It 
is  my  full  belief,  that  you  and  I  understand  it.  and  that  the  writer  understands 
it,  exactly  as  it  is  understood  by  the  Pastoral  Union. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  "  a  voluntary  agent  must  be  influenced  by  motives  ; 
and  that  every  objective  motive,  in  order  to  be  a  motive,  must  appeal  to  some 
sensibility  or  desire  of  the  mind  that  is  to  be  moved  by  it,  while  the  subjective 
motive  is  nothing  else  than  the  awakened  desire  moving  the  mind  to  choose." 
But  I  do  not  believe,  that  all  moral  beings,  whether  sinful  or  holy,  are  influen- 
ced by  the  same  subjective  motives  ;  that  is,  have  the  same  ultimate  end  in 
view  in  their  moral  conduct.  My  belief  is,  that  the  grand  distinction  between 
the  saint  and  the  sinner,  lies  in  the  subjective  motives  by  which  they  are  actu- 
ated —  that  while  the  sinner  makes  his  own  happiness  his  ultimate  end  ;  the 
saint  makes  the  glory  of  God  his  ultimate  end.  It  is  my  solemn  conviction  — 
a  conviction,  which  in  connection  with  what  I  have  witnessed  in  years  past, 
has  occasioned  me  much  distress  —  that  those  who  are  influenced  by  no  higher 
motive  than  self-love,  whatever  may  be  their  outward  or  visible  character, 
are  strangers  to  the  religion  of  the  gospel.  What  was  it  which  filled 
the  mind  of  the  pious  Brainerd  with  such  deep  distress  at  a  period  when  he 
viewed  himself  near  the  close  of  life  ? 

He  says,  "  These  things  I  saw  with  great  clearness  when  I  was  thought  to 
be  dying,  and  God  gave  me  great  concern  for  his  church,  and  interest  in  the 
world  at  this  time.  Not  so  much,  because  the  late  remarkable  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  was  abated  and  almost  wholly  gone,  as 
because  the  false  religion,  the  heats  of  imagination,  and  wild  selfish  com- 
motions of  the  animal  affections,  which  attended  the  work  of  grace,  had 
prevailed  so  far.  This  was  that  which  my  mind  dwelt  upon  day  and  night, 
and  was  to  me  the  darkest  appearance  respecting  religion  in  the  land. 
For  it  was  this  chiefly  that  had  prejudiced  the  world  against  inward  religion. 
This  I  saw  was  the  greatest  misery  of  all,  that  so  few  saw  any  measure  of 
difference  between  those  exercises  which  are  spiritual  and  holy,  and  those 
which  have  SELF-LOVE  FOR  THEIR  BEGINNING,  CENTER,  and  END."  —  Brainerd's 
Life,  page  498. 

You  say,  "  Ask  any  obedient  and  holy  mind,  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  Why 
do  you  obey  God,  why  do  you  devote  yourself  to  his  praise  and  service,  why 
employ  your  faculties  and  powers  in  this  course  of  benevolent  action  ?  — 
Must  not  the  answer  be,  Because  I  love  it,  —  because  I  delight  in  it,  because 
it  is  my  blessedness,  my  highest  good."  —  You  seem,  my  brother,  to  overlook 
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a  very  important  distinction,  which  is  thus  happily  expressed  by  President 
Edwards. 

u  The  first  objective  ground  of  gracious  affections,  is  the  transcendently 
excellent  and  amiable  nature  of  divine  things  as  they  are  in  themselves  ;  and 
not  any  conceived  relation  they  bear  to  self,  or  self-interest."  "  Some  say 
that  all  love  arises  from  self-love  ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of 
things,  for  any  man  to  have  any  love  to  God  or  any  other  being,  but  that  love 
to  himself  must  be  the  foundation  of  it.  But  I  humbly  suppose,  it  is  for  the 
want  of  consideration  they  say  so.  They  argue,  that  whoever  loves  God, 
and  so  desires  his  glory,  or  the  enjoyment  of  him,  he  desires  these  things  as 
his  own  happiness  ;  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  beholding  and  enjoying  his 
perfections,  are  considered  as  things  agreeable  to  him,  tending  to  make  him 
happy.  And  so  they  say,  it  is  through  self-love  or  a  desire  of  his  own  happiness 
that  he  desires  God  should  be  glorified,  and  desires  to  behold  and  enjoy  his 
glorious  perfections.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  after  God's  glory  and  behold- 
ing his  perfections  are  become  so  very  agreeable  to  him,  he  will  desire  them 
as  his  own  happiness,  But  how  came  these  things  to  be  so  agreeable  to  him, 
that  he  esteems  it  his  highest  happiness  to  glorify  God,  &c.  Is  not  this  the 
fruit  of  love  ?  Must  not  a  man  first  love  God,  and  have  his  heart  united  to 
him  before  he  will  esteem  God's  good  his  own,  and  before  he  will  desire  the 
glorifying  God  as  his  happiness  ?  It  is  not  strong  arguing,  that  because  after 
a  man  has  his  heart  united  to  God  in  love,  and  as  a  fruit  of  this,  he  desires 
his  glory  and  enjoyment,  as  his  own  happiness,  that  therefore  a  desire  of  his 
own  happiness  must  needs  be  the  cause  and  foundation  of  his  love  ;  unless 
it  be  strong  arguing  that  because  a  father  begat  a  son,  therefore  his  son 
certainly  begat  him."  —  Edwards'  Works,  Volume,  iv.  page  172. 
I  am,  Sir,  with  great  respect,  yours,  truly, 

GEORGE  A.  CALHOUN. 

Coventry,  December  27,  1839. 


Dear  Sir,  —  The  fourth  error  set  forth  in  the  Protest  relates  to  a  change 
of  heart.  The  language  in  which  it  is  stated,  is  taken  from  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  means  of  regeneration,  published  in  the  Christian  Spectator 
for  the  year  1829;  in  which  the  theory  is  maintained  that  antecedent  to 
regeneration,  the  selfish  principle  is  suspended  in  the  sinner's  heart,  that  he 
then  ceases  to  sin,  and,  prompted  by  self-love,  begins  to  use  the  means  of 
regeneration  with  motives  which  are  neither  sinful  nor  holy.  The  passage 
quoted  in  the  Protest,  describes  the  process,  through  which  the  writer  sup- 
poses the  sinner  to  go,  after  the  suspension  of  the  selfish  principle,  and  while 
using  the  means  of  regeneration.  Let  it  be  read  in  connection  with  the  con- 
text, and  with  other  passages  in  the  same  treatise.  The  passage  quoted  by 
the  Pastoral  Union  is  included  in  brackets  in  the  following  extract. 

"We  have  already  said,  that  the  sinner  is  the  subject  of  that  constitutional 
desire  of  happiness,  called  self-love,  to  which  no  moral  quality  pertains.  Let 
the  sinner  then,  as  a  being  who  loves  happiness  and  desires  the  highest  degree 
of  it,  under  the  influence  of  such  a  desire,  take  into  solemn  consideration  the 
question  whether  the  highest  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  God  or  in  the  world  ; 
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let  him  pursue  the  inquiry,  if  need  be,  till  it  result  in  the  conviction  that  such 
happiness  is  to  be  found  in  God  only  ;  —  [and  let  him  follow  up  this  conviction 
with  that  intent  and  engrossing  contemplation  of  the  realities,  which  truth 
discloses,  and  with  that  stirring  up  of  his  sensibilities  in  view  of  them,  which 
shall  invest  the  world,  when  considered  as  his  only  portion,  with  an  aspect  of 
insignificance,  of  gloom  and  even  of  terror,  and  which  shall  chill  and  suspend 
his  present  active  love  of  it ;  and  let  the  contemplation  be  persevered  in, 
till  it  shall  discover  a  reality  and  an  excellence  in  the  objects  of  holy  affection 
which  shall  put  him  upon  direct  and  desperate  efforts  to  fix  his  heart  upon 
them ;  and  let  this  process  of  thought,  of  effort,  and  of  action  be  entered 
upon  as  one  which  is  never  to  be  abandoned,  until  the  end  proposed  by  it  is 
accomplished,  —  until  the  only  living  and  true  God  is  loved  and  chosen,  as  his 
God  forever  r  and  we  say,  that  in  this  way  the  work  of  his  regeneration, 
through  grace,  may  be  accomplished."]  "Whence  then  the  necessity  to  the 
sinner's  regeneration,  of  those  acts  which  are  dictated  by  the  selfish  principle? 
Is  it  that  the  acts  now  described  are  impossible  ?"  —  "  Is  not  this  indeed  sub- 
stantially the  actual  process  in  every  instance  of  regeneration  ?  Without 
affirming,  what  we  shall  have  occasion  to  prove  hereafter,  that  the  transition 
from  sin  to  holiness,  without  this  mental  process,  is  physically  impossible,  we 
say,  that  all  the  preliminary  mental  acts  and  states  which  are  necessary  to 
regeneration  may  be  as  rationally  accounted  for,  by  tracing  them  to  self- 
love,  as  by  tracing  them  to  selfish  principle." — Christian  Spectator,  1829,  p.32. 

Such  is  the  process  through  which  this  writer  supposes  every  sinner  to  pass 
who  is  born  again.  First,  the  selfish  principle  is  suspended,  and  self-love 
takes  its  place  ;  all  opposition  to  God  and  aversion  to  holiness,  for  the  time 
being,  ceases.  The  sinner  becomes  favorably  inclined,  has  sincere  desires 
after  holiness,  and  is  disposed  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  do  his  duty. 
He  sees  a  reality  and  excellence  in  the  objects  of  holy  affection,  which  puts 
him  upon  direct  and  desperate  efforts  to  fix  his  heart  upon  them.  And  all 
this,  let  it  be  remembered,  while  he  is  still  totally  depraved  and  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sin.  Some  of  the  absurdities  involved  in  this  scheme  are  thus 
graphically  described  by  a  distinguished  theologian. 

"  This  is  on  the  whole  just  such  a  journey  as  I  should  expect  a  supremely 
selfish  man  and  totally  depraved  sinner  would  make  in  his  own  strength  from 
sin  to  holiness.  Treading  selfishness  under  his  feet  with  a  heart  caring  for 
nothing  but  himself ;  panting  with  '  truly  sincere  desires  —  for  acceptance 
with  God,'  while  blind  to  his  '  excellence '  and  caring  for  nothing  but  to  shield 
himself  from  punishment ;  —  completely  detached  from  the  world,  and  just 
prepared  to  give  his  heart  to  God  as  soon  as  he  can  obtain  clear,  just  and 
vivid  views  of  his  glories,  the  precise  things  that  were  never  seen  but  by  holy 
eyes  ;  but  upon  using  the  means  of  regeneration  when  the  act  cannot  possibly 
preceed  regeneration  itself.  If  this  is  the  road  travelled  by  the  self-determin- 
ing power,  surely  '  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard.'  "  —  Griffin  on  Divine 
Efficiency,  page  52. 

You  well  know,  Sir,  that  the  treatise  on  the  means  of  regeneration  from 
which  the  above  is  an  extract  is  taken,  was  read  by  many  in  the  Christian 
community  with  great  distress.  It  was  extensively  regarded,  as  containing 
principles  "at  war  with  God's  word,"  and  inconsistent  with  all  genuine 
Christian  experience.  My  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  point  out  all  the  partic- 
ulars in  it  which  are  considered  quite  exceptionable ;  you  will  therefore 
permit  me  to  refer  you  and  the  reader  to  Dr.  Tyler's  Strictures  and  Vindi- 
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cation.  —  When  the  Strictures  were  published,  Professor  Stuart  thus  wrote 
to  Dr.  Ebenezer  Porter,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  — "  Dr. 
Tyler  has  published  his  pamphlet,  a  noble  one  too  —  which  has  made  an  end 
of  the  matter,  as  to  brother  Taylor's  regeneration  by  self  love,  —  a  full  end  : 
there  is  no  redemption.  All  the  fog  is  blown  away,  and  we  have  at  last,  a 
clear  and  sheer  regeneration  of  the  natural  man  by  himself,  stimulated  by 
self-love,  made  out  to  be  the  scheme  of  brother  Taylor  ;  there  is  no  getting 
aside  of  it.  Brother  Taylor  must  sing  his  vrxtowhi  or  go  farther  and  plunge 
deeper.  I  hope  for  the  vaxnuhf,  but  I  fear  the  <5Wf//3j>."  Dr.  Porter's  Me- 
moirs, page  222. 

Now  can  you  be  surprised,  that  views  of  the  great  and  cardinal  doctrine  of 
regeneration,  which  Professor  Stuart  felt  himself  authorized  to  speak  of  in 
this  manner,  should  excite  great  fear  and  distress  in  the  Christian  Community, 
especially  considering  the  source  from  which  they  emanated  ?  My  brother, 
the  conviction  is  deep  and  solemn,  that  great  errors  have  been  and  still  are 
maintained  and  propagated  among  us.  You  may  make  light  of  this  convic- 
tion, —  you  may  regard  it  as  the  result  of  weakness  and  ignorance,  —  you 
may  treat  it  with  ridicule  and  sarcasm, — you  may  call  it  "  prayerful  calumny," 
—  you  may  look  down  with  disdain  upon  those  who  indulge  in  it ;  but  if 
you  expect  in  this  way  to  remove  it,  let  me  assure  you,  you  have  greatly 
mistaken  the  character  of  the  brethren  with  whom  you  have  undertaken  to 
deal. 

The  next  article  in  the  Protest  is  thus  described. 

"V.  CONCERNING  THE  AGENCY  OF  THE  SPIRIT  IN  REGENERATION." — "That  the  Spirit,  in  Re- 
generation, does  not  by  direct  efficiency  change  the  heart,  and  thus  produce  holy  affections  — 
that  there  is  no  other  effectual  hold  which  this  divine  agent  can  have  on  the  sinner  whom  he 
would  turn  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  but  that  which  consists  in  so  bringing  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  into  contact  with  his  understanding  and  moral  sensibilities,  that  he  shall  voluntarily  shun 
the  threatened  evil  and  choose  the  proffered  good,  and  that  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  account- 
ing for  the  fact  that  the  yielding  sinner  supremely  loves  God  from  the  impulse  of  a  regard  to 
his  own  happiness,  than  there  is  in  explaining  the  opposite  fact,  of  his  having  formerly,  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  principle,  when  perverted,  loved  his  idols." 

In  commenting  upon  the  first  proposition  in  this  statement,  you  seem  to 
manifest  an  unusual  degree  of  excitement,  and  to  speak  with  a  good  deal  of 
warmth.  If  I  do  not  misunderstand  you,  you  pretty  clearly  intimate  your 
belief,  that  the  Professor  of  Theology  at  East  Windsor  Jias  been  guilty  of  a 
deliberate  falsehood  in  this  matter.  I  extremely  regret  this  intimation,  and 
that  you  have  imposed  on  me  the  duty  of  repelling  it  as  calumnious.  In  the 
closing  paragraph  of  your  last  letter,  you  say  ;  "  If  I  have  spoken  harshly,  if  I 
have  judged  unkindly,  reprove  me,  and  pardon  me  as  a  brother."  In  this  case 
I  think  you  have  "  spoken  harshly  "  and  "judged  unkindly ;"  but  be  assured  I 
"  pardon  you  as  a  brother."  But  why  is  it  you  are  led  to  believe,  that  the 
Professor  of  Theology  at  East  Windsor  is  guilty  of  this  gross  delinquency  ? 
Because  he  is  a  member  of  the  Pastoral  Union,  and  because  the  Pastoral  Un- 
ion have  protested  against  the  doctrine  that  "  the  Spirit  in  regeneration  does 
not  by  direct  efficiency  change  the  heart  and  thus  produce  holy  affections  ;" 
and  because  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Tyler  said,  "  we  hare 
never  called  in  question,  the  doctrine  of  an  immediate  or  direct  agency  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  soul,  in  regeneration."  But  my  dear  sir,  how  does  this  prove 
that  Dr.  Tyler  has  been  guilty  of  falsehood  ?  Have  you  not  gone  much  too 
fast  in  coming  to  this  painful  conclusion  ?  Do  you  know  that  Dr.  Tyler  did 
not  object  to  that  article  of  the  Protest  ?  If  he  objected  to  the  insertion  of 
this  proposition  in  the  Protest,  where  is  the  delinquency  with  which  you 
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charge  him?  Is  it  not  an  unwarrantable  assumption  that  Dr.  Tyler  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  acts  of  the  Pastoral  Union?  Without  first  learning  how 
a  member  of  Congress  has  acted  in  a  given  case,  would  you  make  him  respon- 
sible for  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  that  case,  and  on  the  assumption  of 
such  a  responsibility  charge  him  with  the  guilt  of  falsehood  ?  Would  not  this 
be  speaking  "  harshly  "  and  judging  "  unkindly  ?" 

But  what  has  the  Pastoral  Union  done  ?  Have  they  charged  Dr.  Taylor 
with  holding  the  doctrine  which  he  has  disclaimed  ?  You  remark,  "  I  need 
not  say,  that  this  Protest  is  understood  to  describe,  or  that  it  was  designed  to 
describe  the  opinions  of  the  Theological  Professors  at  New-Haven,  and~partic- 
ularly  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Taylor."  But  pray  tell  me,  how  is  this  understood? 
The/ Pastoral  Union  have  given  no  such  intimation.  They  have  protested 
against  errors  which  they  supposed  to  prevail.  But  they  have  not  said  or 
even  intimated,  that  all  the  errors  against  which  they  have  protested  are 
taught  at  New-Haven.  What  if  Dr.  Taylor  has  not  denied  the  direct  effic- 
iency of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration  :  —  has  no  one  denied  it  ?  Are  there 
not  those  who  maintain  that  the  Holy  Spirit  never  operates  upon  the  mind, 
except  through  the  medium  of  truth  or  motives  ?  Dr.  Porter,  in  his  Letters 
on  Revivals,  speaks  of  this  as  a  prevalent  error,  and  one  which  is  maintained 
by  "  religious  teachers  of  considerable  name."  Why  do  you  not  charge  him 
with  a  gross  delinquency  ? 

But  are  you  quite  sure  that  this  sentiment  is  adopted  by  none  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Connecticut  ?  It  will  give  joy  to  the  members  of  the  Pastoral  Union 
to  be  well  assured  of  this  fact.  They  doubtless  did  suppose  that  this  error  did 
exist  in  the  State  ;  but  they  have  not  charged  Dr.  Taylor  with  maintaining  it ; 
nor  do  I  find  that  Dr.  Tyler  has  brought  against  him  any  such  charge,  since 
the  disclaimer  to  which  you  refer.  In  his  vindication,  after  quoting  the  dis- 
claimer of  Dr.  Taylor,  he  says,  "  I  am  happy  to  be  informed  that  his  views  on 
this  point  have  been  misapprehended."  What  ground  is  there  then,  for  the 
insinuation  that  there  is  between  Dr.  Tyler  and  Dr.  Taylor,  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  "a  plain  falsehood,  for  which  one  of  them  must  give  account  to  the 
God  of  truth."  "  In  the  name  of  charity,  and  as  sincerely  desirous  to  put  the 
best  construction  upon  this  matter,"  I  entreat  you  not  to  bring  before  the  pub- 
lic another  such  insinuation. 

It  is  true,  as  it  appears  from  his  Strictures,  that  Dr.  Tyler  did  understand 
Dr.  Taylor  to  maintain,  in  his  treatise  on  the  means  of  regeneration,  that  the 
Divine  Spirit  operates  not  directly  on  the  mind,  but  only  through  the  medium 
of  truth  or  motives.  This  principle  he  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  reasoning  respecting  the  suspension  of  the  selfish  principle,  and 
to  be  distinctly  avowed,  when  he  said  ;  "  If  there  were  no  other  way  to 
overcome  this  strong  man,  [the  selfish  principle,]  but  by  direct  assault,  then 
for  aught  we  can  see,  the  moral  transformation  of  the  soul  were  hopeless, 
even  to  Omnipotence."  By  direct  assault.  Dr.  Tyler  doubtless  understood 
Dr.  Taylor  to  mean  the  direct  efficiency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (and  what  else  he 
could  mean  I  do  not  know  that  he  or  any  other  person  has  ever  informed  us.) 
But  when  Dr.  Taylor  disclaimed  any  such  meaning,  Dr.  Tyler  said  :  "  I  am 
happy  to  be  informed  that  his  views  on  this  point  have  been  misapprehended." 

But  although  neither  the  Pastoral  Union  nor  Dr.  Tyler  have  imputed  to 
Dr.  Taylor  the  sentiment  that  the  Spirit  operates  on  the  mind  in  regeneration 
only  through  the  medium  of  truth  or  motives  ;  if  I  have  been  correctly 
informed  there  are  those  who  have  represented  him  as  holding  this  sentiment ; 
and  those  too  who  profess  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his  opinions,  and  who 
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have  been  claimed  as  belonging  to  your  party.  If  therefore  there  have  been 
any  false  representations  on  this  subject,  you  can  judge  from  what  quarter 
they  have  come. 

But  after  ail,  do  the  New  Haven  divines  maintain  the  doctrine  of  direct 
divine  efficiency,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  doctrine  has  been  maintained  by 
our  standard  orthodox  divines  ?  A  direct  and  full  answrer  to  this  question 
will  much  oblige  me,  and  doubtless  many  of  my  readers.  —  What  is  that  doc- 
trine, as  held  by  our  standard  writers  ?  If  I  have  correctly  understood  it,  it 
is  this,  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  a  direct,  efficacious,  invincible  energy,  creates 
in  the  sinner  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit ;  —  i.  e.  a  new  disposition,  or  new 
moral  affections,  communicating  a  relish  for  spiritual  and  holy  objects,  and 
causing  the  soul  to  delight  in  what  before  it  viewed  with  aversion  and  hatred. 

Thus  President  Edwards  says  ;  "  The  nature  of  virtue  being  a  positive 
thing,  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  God's  immediate  influence,  and  must  take 
its  rise  from  creation  or  infusion  by  God." 

Dr.  Bellamy  says  ;  "  In  regeneration,  there  is  a  new,  divine  and  holy  taste 
and  relish  begotten  in  the  heart  by  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God." 

Dr.  Hopkins  says  ;  "  The  divine  operation  in  regeneration  of  which  the 
new  heart  is  the  effect,  is  immediate,  or  it  is  not  wrought  by  the  energy  of 
any  means  as  the  cause  of  it,  but  by  the  immediate,  power  and  energy  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  called  a  creation,  and  the  divine  energy  in  it  is  as  much 
without  any  medium  as  in  creating  something  from  nothing." 

Dr.  Smalley  says ;  "  Regeneration  is  such  a  spiritual  change  of  nature,  as 
supposes  something  created  in  a  proper  and  strict  sense." 

Dr.  Dwight  says  ;  "  The  soul  of  man  was  created  with  a  relish  for  spiritual 
objects.  The  soul  of  every  man  who  becomes  a  Christian  is  renewed  by  the 
communication  of  the  same  relish" 

Tell  me,  my  brother,  do  the  New  Haven  divines  hold  this  doctrine  ?  I  had 
verily  supposed  that  they  considered  such  an  influence  upon  the  mind  as  is 
described  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  to  be  inconsistent  with  moral  agency,  and 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  representing  those  who  entertained  these  views 
as  virtually  holding  the  doctrine  of  physical  regeneration.  If  I  have  been 
deceived  on  this  point,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  correct  me. 

There  is  another  difficulty  which  you  will  allow  me  to  state.  If  the  New 
Haven  divines  admit  the  doctrine  of  a  direct  divine  efficiency  in  genera- 
tion, how  comes  it  to  pass  that  they  have  called  in  question  the  doctrine  of 
God's  absolute  control  over  the  moral  universe,  and  his  ability  to  prevent  all  sin 
in  a  moral  system  ?  If  he  can  and  does,  by  a  direct  efficiency,  renew  the  hearts 
of  obdurate  rebels,  and  transform  them  into  meek  and  humble  disciples  of 
Jesus,  without  impairing  their  moral  agency ;  can  he  not,  by  a  direct  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  holy  beings,  preserve  them  from  apostacy.  If  God  can 
create  holiness  in  totally  depraved  hearts,  can  he  not  uphold  and  preserve  it 
in  those  hearts  in  which  it  already  exists  ?  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  theory 
of  the  New  Haven  divines  respecting  the  divine  permission  of  sin,  rests  on 
the  assumption,  that  God  never  does  exert  such  a  direct  efficiency  on  the 
minds  of  men  in  regeneration,  as  Calvinists  have  uniformly  maintained. 
Please  to  relieve  my  mind  from  this  difficulty. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  proposition  in  the  article 
of  the  Protest :  — "  that  there  is  no  other  hold  which  this  Divine  Agent  can 
have  on  the  sinner  whom  he  would  turn  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  but  that 
which  consists  in  so  bringing  the  truths  of  the  Bible  in  contact  with  his  under- 
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standing  and  moral  sensibilities,  that  he  shall  voluntarily  shun  the  threatened 
evil  and  choose  the  proffered  good."  This  is  quoted  from  the  Christian 
Spectator,  for  1833,  page  356.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  language?  Will 
you  not,  Sir,  look  at  it  a  little  more  particularly  than  you  seem  to  have  done? 
According  to  this  representation^  what  does  the  Holy  Spirit  do  in  regeneration  ? 
He  brings  the  truths  of  the  Bible  into  contact  with  the  understanding  and  moral 
sensibilities  of  the  sinner,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  is  induced  (or  persuaded]) 
voluntarily  to  shun  the  threatened  evil  and  choose  the  proffered  good.  This, 
we  are  given  to  understand,  is  all  which  the  Holy  Spirit  can  do  in  renewing 
the  heart.  "  We  know  of  no  other  effectual  hold  which  this  Divine  Agent  can 
have  on  the  sinner,  whom  he  would  turn  from  the  error  of  his  ways."  Pray 
inform  me^is  this  the  doctrine  of  direct  divine  efficiency,  as  it  has  been  main- 
tained by  Calvinists  ?  Can  you  solemnly  affirm  that  it  is  ?  How  is  it  that 
a  person,  believing  in  that  doctrine,  should  write  in  this  manner  ? 

The  remaining  proposition  in  the  Protest  under  this  head  is  as  follows:  — 
"  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  fact  that  the  yielding  sinner 
supremely  loves  God,  from  the  impulse  of  a  regard  to  his  own  happiness, 
than  there  is  in  explaining  the  opposite  fact,  of  his  having  formerly,  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  principle,  when  perverted,  loved  his  idols."  This 
is  from  the  Christian  Spectator,  for  1833,  page  357.  That  it  may  be  fully 
understood,  it  is  important  to  notice  what  immediately  follows.  "  The  self- 
love  that  was  previously  in  servitude  to  his  selfish  inclinations,  and  perverted 
by  their  unhallowed  influence,  now  breaks  away  from  that  servitude,  as  his  soul 
under  the  power  of  light  and  motives  rendered  effectual  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
is  made  to  see  and  feel  where  its  true  interest  lies.  And  no  sooner  is  this  duly 
seen  and  felt,  through  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  than  the  man  who  is  so  con- 
stituted that  he  must  have  a  regard  to  what  he  views  as  his  highest  good,  at 
once  chooses  Christ  and  his  service  as  the  means  of  securing  it."  —  Are  we 
not  here  clearly  taught,  that  regeneration  implies  no  change  in  the  internal  or 
subjective  motive  by  which  man  is  influenced,  —  that  the  yielding  sinner  "  acts 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  principle"  as  that  by  which  he  was  "influen- 
ced when  he  supremely  loved  his  idols  ?"  in  other  words,  that  he  has  the  same 
ultimate  end,  viz.  a  supreme  regard  to  his  own  happiness.  And  what,  accord- 
ing to  this  representation  does  the  Haly  Spirit  do  in  regeneration  ?  He  brings 
"  light  and  motives"  before  the  mind  of  the  sinner,  so  that  he  sees  and  feels 
where  his  true  interest  lies.  This  we  are  given  to  understand  is  all  which  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Spirit  to  do  ;  for  "  no  sooner  is  this  duly  seen  and  felt,  than 
the  man  who  is  so  constituted  that  he  must  have  a  regard  to  what  he  views 
as  his  highest  good,  at  o-ace  chooses  Christ  and  his  service  as  the  means  of 
securing  it."  I  ask  you,  Sir,  is  this  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  a  direct  divine 
efficiency  in  regeneration  ?  What  do  the  New  Haven  divines  mean  when 
they  speak  of  a  direct  efficiency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration  ?  I  ask  for 
light  on  this  subject,  and  your  remarks  on  this  article  in  the  Protest  do  not 
emit  the  light  demanded.  They  are  not  at  all  satisfactory.  Indeed  what 
light  do  they  give  on  this  subject  1  You  have  pretty  plainly  intimated  that  a 
father  of  high  standing  in  the  ministry,  who  is  also  a  theological  professor, 
has  been  grossly  delinquent ;  you  have  asked  me  to  name  the  men  among  the 
Congregational  ministers  of  Connecticut  who  teach  or  hold  this  proposition 
of  the  Protest ;  and  you  have  inquired  whether  the  apostle  James  is  a  heritic. 
And  what  else  ?  —  My  dear  Sir,  you  must  be  aware,  that  not  a  few,  regard 
the  above  description  of  regeneration  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  genuine 
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religious  experience,  and  as  eminently  suited  to  lead  sinners  to  deceive  them- 
selves with  a  hope  of  salvation  which  will  not  abide  in  the  day  of  trial. 

I  have  only  to  add  in  reference  to  this  topic  ;  the  Pastoral  Union  have  not 
charged  the  New  Haven  divines  with  denying  the  doctrine  of  a  direct  divine 
efficiency  in  regeneration.  Nor  do  I  charge  them  with  denying  it.  How 
they  can  main t ain  i t  consistently,  you  will  perceive  by  the  preceding  remarks, 
is  what  I  am  wholly  unable  to  see.  I  proceed  to  the  next  article. 

"VI.  CONCERNING  SPECIAL  GKACE."  —  "That  if  it  is  a  known  and  revealed  truth  that  the  sinner 
under  a  present  call  to  duty,  will  not  act,  unless  God  do  more  than  he  is  now  doing",  then  it  is 
reasonable  that  the  sinner  wait  until  God  does  more  ;  and  that  in  all  cases,  the  grace  of  God  may 
be  effectually  resisted." 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised  by  the  following  declaration.  "  You*know  how 
widely  it  has  been  reported,  and  by  whom  it  has  been  reported,  that  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Didactic  Theology  in  Yale  College,  in  personal  conversation  with  his 
friends,  denies  the  doctrine  of  special  grace  in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and 
is  keeping  back  a  public  denial  of  the  doctrine  only  till  the  public  mind  shall  be 
prepared  for  it."  No  Sir.  You  mistake.  I  do  not  possess  the  information  on 
this  subject  which  you  say  I  possess.  I  know  no  man,  by  whom  such  a  report 
has  been  circulated.  I  do  know  who  has  been  charged  with  circulating  such 
a  report.  The  charge  was  brought  four  years  ago,  against  Dr.  Nettieton.  It 
was  then  promptly  denied,  and  his  accusers  were  called  upon  to  exhibit  the 
proof.  But  no  pi-oof  has  yet  been  adduced.  That  the  charge  should  again  be 
preferred,  without  a  particle  of  proof,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  astonishment.  I 
now  call  upon  you,  either  to  retract  the  charge,  or  to  substantiate  it  by  proof. 
I  am  authorized  by  Dr.  Nettieton  to  say,  that  he  is  not  conscious  of  having 
ever  charged  Dr.  Taylor  with  denying  special  grace,  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  in  which  Dr.  Taylor  has  charged  Dr.  Tyler  with  being  a  universalist, 
an  infidel,  and  an  atheist.  He  has  expressed  his  belief,  as  many  other  persons 
have  done,  that  Dr.  Taylor  has  in  his  published  writings,  maintained  positions 
which  lead  by  legitimate  consequence  to  the  denial  of  special  grace.  And  Dr. 
Taylor  has  charged  Dr.  Tyler  with  maintaining  positions  which  lead  by  legiti- 
mate consequence  to  universalism,  to  infidelity,  and  to  atheism.  Now  suppose 
that  I  should  affirm  that  Dr.  Taylor  has  called  Dr  Tyler  a  universalist,  an  infi- 
del, and  an  atheist;  would  you  not  repel  such  an  assertion  as  false  and  slanderous  ? 

The  language  referred  to  by  the  Pastoral  Union,  which  is  supposed  to 
involve,  by  legitmate  consequence,  the  denial  of  special  grace,  is  taken  from 
Dr.  Taylor's  treatise  on  ths  means  of  regeneration.  This  language  you  think 
"is  perfectly  equivocal — no  Delphic  Oracle  could  surpass  n."  (No  great 
compliment  to  the  writer.)  But,  Sir,  I  see  nothing  equivocal  or  obscure  in 
passage.  It  appears  to  me,  a  Delphic  Oracle  would  far  surpass  it.  I  believe 
it  will  admit  of  but  one  interpretation,  without  doing  violence  to  the  lan- 
guage. Just  look  at  it  again.  "  Common  sense  decides,  that,  if  it  is  a  known 
and  revealed  truth  that  the  sinner,  under  a  present  call  to  duty,  will  not  act," 
(i.  e.  will  not  do  his  duty,)  "  unless  God  do  more  for  him  than  he  is  now  doing, 
then  let  the  sinner  wait ''  (i.  e.  he  has  a  good  reason  for  waiting)  "  till  he  does 
more."  This  certainly,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  very  plain  language.  I  know 
not  how  to  express  my  views  of  this  passage  better  than  to  copy  the  follow- 
ing remarks  from  Dr.  Tyler's  Vindication. 

"  According  to  this  statement,  the  sinner  is  authorized  to  believe,  not  only  that  he  can,  but  also 
that  there  is  no  certainty  that  he  shall  not  perform  his  duty  ;  even  if  God  should  do  no  more  for 
him  than  he  is  now  doing  ;  or  else  he  is  authorized  to  believe,  that  he  has  a  good  and  sufficient 
rtwon  for  persisting  in  disobedience.  Now  every  sinner  under  genuine  conviction  of  sin,  fully 
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believes,  that  he  never  shall  do  his  duty  unless  God  does  more  for  him  than  he  is  now  doing ;  and 
every  sinner  who  docs  not  believe  this,  betrays  consummate  ignorance  of  his  own  heart." 

"  Besides — it'  sinners  are  authorized  to  believe,  that  there  is  no  certainty  that  they  shall  not 
repent,  even  if  God  dous  no  more  for  them  than  he  is  now  doing  ;  then  Christians  may  believe  that 
when  they  repented,  God  did  no  more  for  thorn  than  he  had  previously  done,  and  no  more  than  he 
did  for  others  who  never  have  repented^.  Who  mnketh  thee  to  differ  ?  A<rain  —  If  sinners  are 
authorized  to  believe  as  above,  then  Christians  may  believe  that  sinners  will  repent  and  turn  to 
God,  although  God  should  do  no  more  for  them  than  he  is  now  doing.  Suppose  they  should 
express  this  sentiment  in  prayer :  '  Lord,  we  do  believe  that  sinners  will  repent  and  be  converted, 
even  if  thou  shouldst  withhold  thy  special  grace,  and  do  no  more  for  them  than  thou  art  now 
doing.'  But  says  the  Reviewer,  'The  grace  thatjnay  attend  any  present  call  to  duty,  may  b» 
given  in  greater  measure  than  any  which  preceded  it.'  Be  it  so.  Still  the  grace  which  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  repentance,  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  sinner,  who  is  now  impenitent ;  and  if  it 
is  a  revealed  truth,  that  the  sinner  will  not  repent  without  that  grace,  then,  according  to  the 
Reviewer's  statement,  he  has  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  to  wait  till  that  grace  be  given."  This 
•reasoning,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  answered.  There  is  as  it  appears  to  me,  but  one 
alternative  ;  the  position  must  be  given  up,  or  the  doctrine  of  special  grace  must  be  abandoned. 

"  That  in  all  cases,  the  grace  of  God  may  be  effectually  resisted"  —  On 
this  point  you  ask,  "  Do  the  Pastoral  Union  believe  in  the  irresistible  grace 
which  Dr.*  Dwight  so  distinctly  and  earnestly  denies?  Do  they  protest 
against  Dwight's  Theology  as  boldly  assailing  those  scriptural  doctrines  which 
constitute  the  long  acknowledged  basis  of  the  peace  and  purity  of  the  church- 
es ?  Do  they  insist  that  his  error  on  this  point  is  subversive  of  the  fundamen- 
tal doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  suited  to  deceive  many  with  false  hopes  of 
salvation  ?"  Not  quite  so  fast,  brother  Bacon.  You  exceed  the  speed  of 
modern  improvements.  Stop,  and  point  me  to  the  passage  in  which  Dr. 
Dwight  has  thus  affirmed  that  "  in  all  cases  the  grace  of  God  may  be  effectu- 
ally resisted."  If  he  has  thus  affirmed,  I  am  certainly  ignorant  of  the  fact.  He 
did  indeed  object  to  the  phrase  •'  irresistible  grace,"  as  many  others  have  done, 
who  fully  admit  the  doctrine  which  was  thus  denominated  by  the  old  divines. 
President  Edwards  says,  "  The  dispute  about  grace  being  resistible  or  irresiti- 
ble,  is,  perfect  nonsense.  For  the  effect  of  grace  is  on  the  will :  so  that  it  is 
nonsense,  except  it  be  proper  to  s  iy,  that  man  with  his  will  can  resist  his  own 
will ;  that  is,  except  it  be  possible  for  a  man  to  will  a  thing  and  not  will  it  at 
the  same  time." 

The  doctrine  cf  Calvinists  on  this  subject  is,  that  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  regeneration  is  effectual,  efficacious,  invincible,  decisive,  unfailing,  in 
producing  the  desired  effect :  in  other  words,  that  sinners  never  so  resist  the 
grace  of  God  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  God  to  convert  them.  Has  Dr. 
Dwight  denied  this  doctrine  ?  Certainly  not,  for  he  has  said  in  the  very  par- 
agraph to  which  you  have  referred,  "  THAT  THE  SPIRIT  OP  GOD  CAN  DO 

ANY    THING    WITH    MAN,    AND    CONSTITUTE  MAN  ANY  THING  WHICH  HE  PLEASES, 

CANNOT  BE  QUESTIONED."  If  this  declaration  of  Dr.  Dwight  is  true,  the 
Holy  Spirit  can  transform  any  sinner  that  he  pleases  into  a  saint,  and  it  is  not 
true'  that  the  grace  of  God  may  be  in  all  cases  effectually  resisted.  Do  the 
Pastoral  Union,  then,  "  protest  against  Dr.  Dwight's  Theology,  as  boldly 
assailing  those  scriptural  doctrines  which  constitute  the  long  acknowledged 
basis  of  the  peace  and  purity  of  the  churches  ?  Do  they  insist  that  his  error 
on  this  point  is  subversive  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and 
suited  to  deceive  many  with  fa'se  hopes  of  salvation  ?"  Had  there  been  no 
departure  from  Dr.  Dw'ght's  Theology,  would  you.  my  brother,  have  been  so 
much  troubled  with  a  Protest  of  the  Pastoral  Un:6n  ?  Dr.  Dwight  does 
not  sanction  the  doctrine  against  which  the  Pastoral  Union  have  protested. 

That  unrenewed  men  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  unquestionably 
true.  But  the  point  at  issue  is,  may  they  in  all  cases  effectually  resist  the 
Spirit,  and  thus  prevent  their  conversion  ?  If  every  sinner  may  effectually 
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resist,  and  thus  frustrate  the  grace  of  God  which  attempts  to  convert  him  ; 
then,  it  may  be  that,  not  another  sinner  will  ever  be  converted.  You  know 
who  it  is  that  has  said,  "  Free  moral  agents  can  do  wrong  under  all  possible 
preventing  influence  ;  using  their  powers  as  they  may  use  them,  they  will 
sin ;  and  no  one  can  show  that  some  such  agents  will  not  use  their  powers  as 
they  may  use  them.  This  possibility  that  free  agents  will  sin,  remains, 
{suppose  what  else  you  will,)  so  long  as  moral  agency  remains ;  and  how  can 
it  be  proved  that  a  thing  will  not  be,  when  for  ought  that  appears,  it  may  be  /" 
How  can  it  be  proved,  then,  that  every  sinner  will  not  effectually  resist  the 
grace  of  God  and  perish  ?  Has  Dr.  Dwight  maintained  any  such  doctrine  ? 
Allow  me  to  quote  again  his  declaration,  that  it  may  be  easily  compared  with 
the  above.  —  "  That  the  Spirit  of  God  can  do  any  thing  with  man,  and  consti- 
tute man  any  ihing  he  pleases,  cannot  be  questioned."  On  this  important  point 
in  theology,  do  the  New  Haven  divines  agree  with  Dr.  Dwight  ?  Meet  this 
question  fairly,  without  quibbling  or  evasion.  Do  not  say  that  the  words 
"  may  be  denote  no  uncertainty  ;  for  you  know  that  the  passage  is  found  in 
a  train  of  reasoning  in  which  the  writer  is  attempting  to  prove  that  if  God 
created  a  universe  of  moral  agents,  there  could  be  no  certainty  that  all  would 
persevere  in  holiness  —  that  no  preventing  influence  which  God  could  use, 
would  make  it  certain  that  some  of  them  would  not  rebel.  You  will  not 
deny,  that  this  was  the  object  of  the  writer ;  and  if  his  argument  proves  any 
thing  to  his  purpose,  it  proves  equally  that  sinners  may  effectually  resist  the 
grace  of  God  and  render  it  impossible  for  God  to  convert  them. 

After  adding  another  letter  in  reply  to  your  remarks  on  the  Protest,  I  shall 
proceed  to  notice  the  contents  of  some  of  your  communications  which  have 
thus  Ions  been  passed  in  silence.  Be  patient,  my  brother ;  you  know  it 
requires  less  time  to  ask,  than  to  answer  questions. 

Respectfully  and  affectionately  yours  in  the  gospel. 

GEORGE  A.  CALHOUN, 

Coventry,  January  4,  1840. 


ftettet  STIX. 

Dear  Sir, —  I  proceed  now  to  notice  your  remarks  on  the  last  errors  set 
forth  in  the  Protest  of  the  Pastoral  Union,  which  is  thus  stated. 

"  VII.  CONCERNING  ELECTION. — That  election  is  God's  purpose  that  those  should  repent  and 
believe  whom  he  foresaw,  under  the  most  wise  distribution  of  the  means  and  agencies  by 
which  he  could  operate  upon  the  subjects  of  his  moral  kingdom,  he  could  induce  to  obey  the 
gospel." 

*  On  the  doctrine  of  election,"  you  say,  *  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  at  the 
most  as  little  occasion  for  dispute  or  difference  between  the  Pastoral  Union 
and  their  brethren,  as  on  any  other  of  the  points  named  in  this  Protest."  This 
may  be,  and  yet  there  may  be  occasion  for  no  inconsiderable  difference.  If  I 
understand  you,  you  sse  in  this  article  of  the  Protest  nothing  objectionable  ;  and 
you  seem  to  be  rilled  with  wonder  that  the  Pastoral  Union  should  take  excep- 
tions to  it.  You  make  a  number  of  statements  on  this  subject,  in  which  you 
think  all  must  agree.  But,  sir,  I  have  learned  that  two  persons  may  agree  in 
admitting  a  certain  general  proposition,  when  they  differ  widely  as  to  the  sense 
in  which  the  proposition  is  to  be  understood.  I  will  illustrate  my  meaning. 
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Not  long  since,  as  I  was  informed  by  one  who  was  present,  a  candidate  for  a 
license  to  preach  the  gospel  was  examined  by  one  of  our  associations.  During 
the  examination  he  was  asked  what  he  understood  by  election.  He  replied, 
"  It  is  God's  purpose  to  convert  arid  save  only  a  part  of  the  human  race." 
To  this  statement  no  one  of  the  association  was  disposed  to  object.  And  who 
would  object  to  this  statement  ?  Do  you  think  any  minister  of  the  Pastoral 
Union  would  object?  Would  Ed  wards,  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  Smalley,D  wight, 
or  Strong  have  objected  ?  But  being  asked  again,  why  God  did  not  purpose 
to  convert  and  save  all  men,  his  reply  was, "  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  was 
able  to  do  it." — "  I  believe,"  said  he,  "  that  God  will  save  as  many  as  he  can." 
Do  you  not  believe,  sir,  that  members  of  the  Pastoral  Union  will  object  to  this 
view  of  the  doctrine  of  election  1  Do  you  not  believe  that  Edwards,  Smalley, 
Hopkins,  Bellamy,  Dwight,  and  Strong  would  have  objected  to  this  ?  Now 
it  is  to  this  view  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  that  we  do  object. 

Do  you  say  that  the  sentiment  here  advanced  is  not  adopted  by  any  of  our 
ministers  ?  But,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  a  part  of  the  association  referred 
to,  expressed  no  dissatisfaction  with  the  answer  of  the  candidate.  Again,  if  I 
am  correctly  informed,  the  following  is  an  article  of  faith  adopted,  within  a 
few  years  past,  by  one  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  New-Haven ; — 
"  That  the  present  system  of  God's  moral  government  is  the  best  that  he  could 
adopt  to  promote  his  own  glory,  and  the  highest  good  of  his  intelligent  crea- 
tures ;  and  that  he  has  from  eternity  chosen  to  salvation  every  sinner  that  he 
can  sanctify  and  save  under  this  system."  Is  not  the  view  of  the  doctrine  of 
election  expressed  by  the  candidate  alluded  to.  and  in  this  article  of  faith,  sub- 
stantially that  which  has  been  maintained  in  publications  which  have  been 
circulated  among  us  ?  Has  not  the  doctrine  been  maintained  and  strenuously 
defended,  that  God  would  make  all  his  moral  creatures  holy  and  happy,  if  it 
were  possible  to  him  in  the  nature  of  things  ?  Look  at  the  following  state- 
ments :  "  Would  not  a  moral  universe  of  perfect  holiness  be  happier  and  better 
than  one  comprising  sin  and  its  miseries  ?  And  must  not  infinite  benevolence 
accomplish  all  the  good  it  can  ?  Would  not  a  benevolent  God,  then,  had  it 
been  possible  to  him  in  the  nature  of  things.,  have  secured  the  existence  of  uni- 
versal holiness  in  his  moral  kingdom  ?"  Again  —  "  Dr.  Tyler  maintains  that 
God  can  secure  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  all  his  moral  creatures.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  God  will  secure  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  all  his 
moral  creatures.  Of  course  all  men  will  be  saved."  Again — "  How  is  it  that 
God  says,  Isaiah  v.  4,  that  hs  has  done  all  that  can  be  done  to  bring  sinners 
to  repentance,  when  he  could  do  more  if  he  would."  Now  suppose  the 
question  to  be  asked,  why  did  not  God  purpose  to  convert  and  save  the  whole 
human  race  ?  What  must  the  answer  be,  to  accord  with  the  foregoing  state- 
ments ?  Again  —  look  at  the  following  proposition  which  has  been  often 
repeated  and  vindicated  :  "  God  prefers,  all  things  considered,  holiness  to 
sin,  in  all  instances  in  which  the  latter  takes  place."  —  If  this  declaration  is 
true,  why  does  not  God  prevent  sin,  by  securing  holiness  in  its  stead  in  all 
instances  ?  Just  answer  that  question,  without  evasion,  or  equivocation. 
You  know  that  there  can  be  but  one  answer ;  and  that  is,  that  he  is  not  able 
to  do  it :  for  certainly  God  must  be  disposed  to  secure  that  which  he  on  the 
whole  prefers.  This  you  can  not,  you  will  not  deny.  What,  then,  becomes 
of  the  doctrine  of  election  ?  Why  has  God  purposed  to  sanctify  and  save 
only  a  part  of  the  human  race  ?  It  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  put  an  orthodox 
gloss  upon  the  subject,  and  thus  endeavor  to  satisfy  a  portion  of  your  readers, 
J>y  saying,  "  Whomsoever  God  elects  to  be  renewed  and  saved,  them  he  elect* 
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because  he  foresees  that  it  will  be  WISE  ?nd  consistent  with  his  universal 
scheme  for  him  to  put  forth  those  acts  which  shall  secure  the  renovation  and 
salvation  of  those  individuals.  —  Whomsoever  he  passes  (Jver  in  his  purpose 
of  election,  them  he  passes  over  because  he  foresees  that  it  will  not  be  WISE, 
not  consistent  with  his  great  scheme,  for  him  to  put  forth  those  acts  which 
shall  secure  their  renovation  and  salvation."  —  According  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  New  Haven  school,  why  would  it  not  have  been  wise  ibr  God  to  purpose 
to  make  all  his  moral  creatures  holy  and  happy  ?  Simply  because,  he  foresaw 
that  he  COULD  NOT  DO  IT.  This  is  taught  in  language  too  plain  to  to  be  mis- 
understood. 

You,  Sir,  doubtless  expect  me  to  say  something  in  reference  to  your  remarks 
on  "  Dr.  Dana's  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Professor  Stuart."  You  say,  —  "  In  Dr. 
Dana's  *  Letters  to  Professor  Stuart '  —  a  pamphlet  of  which  I  may  say  that 
I  cannot  read  it  but  with  thankfulness  that  no  Connecticut  Doctor  is  capable 
of  producing  such  a  series  of  weak  misrepresentations  —  I  find  this  version 
of  the  supposed  error  of  4  the  new  theory  '  respecting  election,  namely  that  it 
*  subverts  the  doctrine  of  election,  by  resolving  it  into  a  mere  certainty  in  the 
mind  of  God  whether  the  sinner  will  voluntarily  turn,  or  voluntarily  persist  in 
impenitence.'  Can  it  be  —  I  asked  myself — can  it  be  that  this  is  what  the 
Pastoral  Union  mean  to  charge  their  brethren  with  believing?  No  —  I 
replied — they  certainly  know  better.  Dr.  Dana  lives  a  great  way  off; 
and  to  him,  looking  through  a  glass  darkly,  all  things  may  seem  distorted  and 
misplaced,  and  even  the  sun  light  may  be  gloomy  ;  —  but  these  brethren,  who 
live  among  us,  and  with  whom  we  have  often  taken  sweet  counsel,  —  they 
cannot  so  misunderstand,  on  such  a  subject,  the  opinions  of  their  neighbors." 

In  the  first  place,  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  you  speak  of  a  pamphlet  which  has  been  so 
favorably  received  by  the  Christian  public,  and  so  highly  commended  by  the 
periodical  press,  both  in  New  England  and  elsewhere.  I  refer  to  the  notice 
taken  of  it  in  the  Christian  Mirror  ;  the  Boston  Recorder ;  the  Congregation- 
alist ;  the  Biblical  Repository ;  the  Presbyterian ;  and  the  Watchman  of  the 
South.  In  all  these  journals  it  is  highly  commended.  It  is  also  favorably 
noticed  in  the  Philadelphia  Observer,  and  particularly  commended  for  the 
excellent  spirit  which  pervades  its  pages.  You,  my  brother,  I  believe  have 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  man,  who  has  publicly  spoken  of  it  with  contempt. 

In  the  second  place,  permit  me  to  say,  that  while  Dr.  Dana  has  long  been  a 
learned,  able,  humble,  faithful,  and  successful  minister  of  Christ ;  he  has  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  writing  for  the  Christian  public,  very  much  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  churches ;  and  though  he  has  aided  the  sight  of  his  eyes  by  the 
use  of  glasses ;  yet  I  am  by  no  means  certain,  that  his  «*  vision  of  the  supposed 
error  of  the  new  theory  respecting  election  "  is  so  far  from  the  truth,  as  you 
would  have  us  to  believe.  According  to  him  the  new  theory  "  subverts  the 
doctrine  of  election  by  resolving  it  into  a  mere  certainty  in  the  mind  of  God, 
whether  the  sinner  will  voluntarily  turn,  or  voluntarily  persist  in  impenitence." 
This  you  affect  to  regard  as  a  gross  misrepresentation.  But,  my  dear  Sir,  just 
compare  it  with  the  following  extract  from  the  Christian  Spectator  for  1831, 
page  637.  "  The  means  of  reclaiming  grace  which  meet  him  in  the  word 
and  spirit  of  God,  are  those  by  which  the  Father  draws,  induces  just  such 
sinners  as  himself  voluntarily  to  submit  to  Christ ;  and  these  means  all  favor 
the  act  of  his  submission.  To  this  influence  he  can  yield,  and  thus  be  drawn 
of  the  Father.  This  influence  he  can  resist  and  thus  harden  his  heart  against 
God.  Election  involves  nothing  more  as  it  respects  his  individual  case,  except 
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one  fact,  the  CERTAINTY  TO  THP  DIVINE  MI!ND,  whether  the  sinner  will  yield 
to  the  means  of  grace,  and  voluntarily  turn  to  God,  or  whether  he  will  con- 
tinue to  harden  his  heart  till  the  means  of  grace  are  withdrawn."  —  Read  over 
this  statement  —  ponder  upon  it  —  and  ask  yourself  what  must  be  its  import, 
if  fairly  interpreted.  God  employs  the  best  system  of  means  which  his 
wisdom  can  devise  to  bring  sinners  to  repentance.  He  draws,  induces  them 
to  submit  to  Christ.  Every  sinner  can  yield  to  this  influence,  or  he  can  resist 
it.  "  Election  involves  nothing  more,  as  it  respects  his  individual  case,  except 
one  fact,  THE  CERTAINTY  TO  THE  DIVINE  MIND,"  —  that  is,  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge, whether  the  sinner  will  yield  to  the  means  of,  grace,  and  volun- 
tarily turn  to  God,  or  whether  he  will  continue  to  harden  his  heart. 

Now  I  ask  you,  Sir,  is  not  this  the  very  view  of  election  which  Pr.  Dana 
has  described  ?  I  ask  also,  whether  it  is  possible  to  put  a  different  construc- 
tion upon  the  language  quoted  above,  without  doing  violence  to  all  legitmate 
rules  of  interpretation  ?  And,  I  ask  again,  are  you  quite  certain,  "that  no 
Connecticut  Doctor  is  capable  of  producing  such  a  series  of  weak  misrepre- 
sentations "  as  are  found  in  Dr.  Dana's  pamphlet  ? 

But  farther  :  If  all  men  may  effectually  resist  the  grace  of  God.  then  cer- 
tainly before  God  can  purpose  to  renew  and  save  any  individuals,  he  must 
foresee  that  those  individuals  will  cease  to  resist  his  grace,  and  thus  render  it 
possible  for  God  to  convert  them.  According  to  this  scheme  therefore,  elec- 
tion must  be  founded,  not  only  on  God's  foreknowledge  "  of  what  it  will  be 
wise  and  best  for  him  to  do  ;"  but  on  his  foresight  of  what  men  will  do.  I  see 
not  therefore,  but  it  must  be  resolved,  as  Dr.  Dana  has  said,  "  into  a  mere 
certainty  in  the  mind  of  God,  whether  the  sinner  will  voluntarily  turn  or 
voluntarily  persist  in  impenitence." 

Although  "  Dr.  Dana  lives  a  great  way  off,"  and  although  he  has  become  a 
venerable  father  in  the  ministry,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  has  looked  at  this  sub- 
ject "  through  a  g!ass  darkly."  He  has  doubtless  read  the  Christian  Spectator 
attentively,  and  1  am  not  yet  fully  convinced,  that  he  is  not.  as  capable  of  un- 
derstanding what  he  reads,  as  the  brother,  who,  (though  greatly  his  junior  in 
years,)  is  disposed  to  treat  him  with  so  great  disrespect. 

As  you  have  seen  fit  to  express  so  freely  your  views  of  Dr.  Dana's  Letters 
to  Professor  Stuart,  may  I  not,  in  the  third  place,  express  the  opinion,  that  the 
learned  Professor,  consulting  his  ease  and  reputation,  may  be  led  to  maintain 
a  dignified  silence,  in  relation  to  that  pamphlet. 

With  this  review  of  your  remarks  on  the  Protest  of  the  Pastoral  Union,  I 
submit  to  you  and  the  reader,  one  of  the  great  questions  to  be  settled,  before 
harmony  can  be  restored  to  the  ministers  of  this  State,  viz  ;  —  PREVIOUS  TO 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PASTORAL  UNION,  WERE  THERE  NOT  SENTIMENTS 
INCULCATED  AND  PROMULGATED,  WHICH  WERE  BELIEVED  TO  BE  SUBVERSIVE 
OF  THE  ESTABLISHED  FAITH  OF  OUR  CHURCHES  ? 

In  your  last  letter  you  say  "  Let  me  add  a  few  words  of  explanation,  and  I 
have  done  with  this  Protest  for  the  present.  First  I  am  far  from  denying 
that  there  are  differences  between  East  Windsor  and  New  Haven,  or  that 
these  differences  are  important  in  respect  to  the  illustration  and  defence  of  the 
doctrines  revealed  in  the  gospel.  I  will  not  now  attempt  to  tell  what  the 
real  differences  are,  and  how  they  bear  upon  revealed  truth. — Perhaps  at  some 
future  stage  in  this  discussion,  I  may  attempt  such  a  statement."  In  coming 
"  to  the  root  and  essence  of  our  existing  difficulties,"  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted 
that  you  did  not,  in  the  first  place, "  tell  what  the  real  differences  are,  and  how 
they  bear  upon  revealed  truth."-— Would  not  this  have  been  the  most  success- 
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ful  method,  which  could  have  been  adopted, "  to  remove  misunderstanding  and 
to  unite  the  ministers  of  Connecticut  more  strongly  than  ever  in  those  ties 
which  seem  in  some  danger  of  disruption  ?"  But  have  not  the  communica- 
tions with  which  you  have  honored  me  been  well  adapted,  I  do  not  say  design- 
ed, to  cast  a  dark  cloud  over  the  eyes  of  your  readers,  and  hide  from  their 
view  the  real  differences  "between  East  Windsor  and  New  Haven,  and  how 
they  bear  upon  revealed  truth  ?"  But  you  intimate  that  there  are  to  be  future 
stages  in  this  discussion,  and  that  "  at  sr>me  future  stage  "  you  "  may  attempt 
such  a  statement."  I  beg  you  to  do  it.  Do  it  fully,  do  it  faithfully,  do  it  in 
the  fear  of  God.  And  do  it  at  as  early  a  stage  in  this  discussion  as  possible. 
—Let  minor  subjects  of  dispute  be  passed  in  silence,  until  you  have  brought 
distinctly  to  view  what,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  real  theological  differences 
between  our  brethren  of  the  New  Haven  School  and  the  members  of  the 
Pastoral  Union.  Tell  us  how  important  you  conceive  these  differences  to  be, 
"  in  respect  to  the  illustration  and  defence  of  the  doctrines  revealed  in  the 
gospel,"  and  "  how  they  bear  upon  revealed  truth."  And  in  doing  this,  it  seems 
needful,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  there  are  obvious  reasons,  why  you  should  answer 
the  questions  publicly  propounded  to  Dr.  Taylor  by  Dr.  Woods  in  1830,  and 
which  Dr.  Taylor  was  earnestly  requested  to  answer.  1.  These  questions 
respect  the  "  root  and  essence  of  our  existing  difficulties."  2.  They  have  not, 
to  this  day,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  answered.  3.  You  have  volunteered  your 
services,  and  taken  the  lead  in  this  discussion,  for  the  professed  purpose  of 
removing  "  misunderstanding,  and  to  unite  the  ministers  of  Connecticut  more 
strongly  than  ever."  There  is  misunderstanding  on  theological  points,  between 
the  ministers  of  Connecticut,  which  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  fully  removed 
until  these  questions  are  satisfactorily  answered.  4.  In  commencing  this 
discussion,  you  have  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Taylor,  and  may  we  not 
expect  you  to  act  his  part  in  this  particular.  5.  In  the  autumn  of  1829,  the 
day  after  the  anniversary  of  the  Andover  Seminary,  Drs.  Beecher,  Taylor, 
Goodrich,  Nettleton,  Church,  Cornelius,  Hewitt,  Spring,  Porter,  Woods,  Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  and  some  other  gentleman,  met  in  Dr.  Porter's  study,  for  a 
conference  on  the  subjects  of  controversy,  on  which  they  and  others  entertain- 
ed different  opinions.  In  the  autumn  of  1830,  not  long  after  Dr.  Woods* 
Letters  to  Dr.  Taylor  were  published,  in  which  are  the  questions  alluded  to, 
there  was  at  the  same  place  a  similar  meeting.  The  following  gentlemen,  and 
some  others,  were  present :  Drs.  Day,  Beecher,  Porter,  Hewit,  Nettleton, 
Church,  Pond,  Stowe,  the  four  Professors  of  Andover  Seminary,  Rev.  Leonard 
Bacon,  Rev.  E.  Bsecher,  Rev.  Parsons  Cooke,  Rev.  Gsorge  Howe,  and  Rev. 
Amos  Blanchard.  Dr.  Beecher  stated,  "  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was, 
to  deliberate  on  some  practicable  mode  of  discussing  the  subjects  of  contro- 
versy, on  which  evangelical  ministers  are  supposed  to  entertain  different 
opinions."  And  now,  my  brother,  is  the  printed  document  spread  out  before 
me  correct  in  asserting,  that "  after  various  remarks  made  by  different  gentle- 
men, on  the  evils  of  controversy,  a  new  turn  was  given  to  the  whole  subject, 
and  the  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Bacon,  and  seconded  by  Dr. 
Beecher  : — "  Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  without  wishing  to  control 
the  judgment  of  individuals  concerned,  that  it  is  desirable  that  all  farther 
controversy,  by  means  of  pamphlets  books  and  periodicals,  respecting  the 
topics  which  have  recently  divided  the  opinions  of  the  evangelical  ministers  of 
New  England,  cease,  from  this  time,  on  both  sides."  It  is  further  asserted, 
in  the  document  before  me,  that  you  advocated  the  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
and  that  it  was  passed,  the  gentlemen  not  assenting  to  it,  having  previously 
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retired  from  the  meeting.  Whether  you  offered  that  resolution  as  an  apology 
for  Dr.  Taylor's  not  answering  Dr.  Woods'  questions,  or,  as  I  am  quite  disposed 
to  believe,  merely  to  prevent  the  evils  of  controversy ;  since  Dr.  Taylor  has 
not  answered  those  questions,  and  since  you  have  now  entered  the  "field  of 
public  discussion,  and  have  commenced  debates  by  asking  questions,  because 
you  think  «« it  is  high  time  that,  they  were  asked  earnestly,  and  answered 
unequivocally  ;"  you  will  not,  you  can  not-  object  to  answering  yourself  the 
questions  which  Dr.  Woods  propounded  to  Dr.  Taylor.  What  I  wish  you  to 
do  I  will  express  in  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Woods'  Letters  to  Dr.  Taylor,  pp 
103-4-5-6. 

"  As  to  the  subjects  of  discussion  introduced  in  these  Letters,  I  hope  you  will  take  care  not  to 
overlook  the  main  points.  Whatever  labor  you  may  bestow  upon  smaller  things,  be  careful  not 
to  pass  by  those  which  are  of  primary  importance. — You  will  excuse  me  if  I  mention  some  of 
them,  and  suggest  to  you  what  I  suppose  to  be  necessary  on  your  part,  to  meet  the  circumstance* 
of  the  case,  and  the  wishes  of  the  community. 

"  As  to  the  two  positions,  then,  which  you  call  '  common  but  groundless  assumptions,'  I  wish 
to  ask,  what  you  take  to  be  the  real  sentiments  which  your  brethren  mean  to  express  by  these 
positions  :  and  whether  you  deny  them  in  the  sense  in  which  they  affirm  them  ;  or  if  not,  in  what 
sense  you  do  deny  them  ;  and  whether  you  hold  the  opposite  ;  or  if  not,  whether  your  belief 
really  stops  with  the  mere  negative  of  the  common  belief? 

"  In  regard  to  the  second  position,  my  question  is,  whether  your  theory  implies  that  God  could 
have  prevented  all  sin,  or  the  present  degree  of  it  ?  The  question  relates  to  moral  agents  actually 
existing  ;  and  to  answer  it  by  saying,  yes,  God  could  have  prevented  all  sin,  or  the  present 
degree  of  it,  by  not  giving  existence  to  moral  beings, — would  be  a  mere  shuffle.  According  to 
your  theory,  was  God  able  to  prevent  sin  in  the  literal  sense,  (which  is  the  first  sense  I  have  given 
of  power,) — that  is,  was  he  able  to  do  it,  if,  on  the  whole  he  had  chosen  to  do  it  ? 

"  As  you  appear  to  hold  that  God  could  not  prevent  sin,  in  the  third  sense  I  have  given,  will 
you  inform  us  wherein  you  suppose  the  impossibility  or  absurdity  consists  ?  ^Iso  whether  you 
consider  it  impossible  or  absurd  in  all  cases  alike  for  God  to  prevent  sin  ?  and  if  not,  then  what 
makes  the  difference  ?  And  if  the  prevention  of  sin  is  impossible  in  this  sense,  that  is,  absurd 
and  contradictory  ;  then  in  what  sense  is  such  prevention  of  sin  an  object  of  God's  desire  or 
choice  ? 

"  Will  you  inform  us  distinctly  what  you  mean  by  the  nature  of  things,  and  in  what  seme  and 
degree  you  suppose  the  power  of  God  limited  by  it  ? 

"  As  the  nature  of  moral  agency  is  much  concerned  with  this  discussion,  will  you  give  us  your 
views  of  it  verv  particularly  ?  Do  you  consider  it  to  be  such,  that  it  is  wholly  or  in  part  beyond 
the  power  of  God  to  direct  and  control  it  as  he  chooses  ?  If  you  say,  partly,  but  not  wholly ; 
then  tell  us  why  it  is  not  as  really  an  infringement  upon  mora'l  agency  for  God  to  control  it  in 
part,  as  wholly  ?  If  you  hold  that  God  cannot  control  moral  agency  in  all  cases,  though  he  can 
in  some  ;  then,  why  not  in  all,  as  well  as  in  some  ?  Also,  how  far  does  God  direct  events  in  tho 
natural,  social  and  civil  world  ? 

"  You  will  gratify  us,  by  showing  very  clearly  and  pariicularly,  what  that  is  in  the  nature  of 
moral  agents,  which  you  suppose  makes  it  impossible  for  God  to  form  their  characters  and  direct 
their  actions  according  to  his  own  pleasure  ?  Is  it  any  particular  faculty  or  attribute,  or  their 
whole  nature  taken  in  one  general  view  ? 

"  If  God  can  exert  no  influence  on  the  rninds  of  men,  except  by  rational  motives,  can  he  mako 
that  influence  effectual  to  sway  their  hearts,  when  he  pleases  ? 

"  We  shall  wish  to  know,  whether  your  theory  implies,  as  many  have  supposed  it  does,  that 
God  has  so  made  moral  agents  that  they  are  independent  of  him,  as  to  their  moral  feelings  and 
actions  ?  If  you  hold  that  moral  agents,  as  such,  are  dependent  on  God ;  then,  how  far,  and  IB 
what  respects  are  they  so  ? 

"  As  this  discussion  is  intimately  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  divine  influence;  we  shall  ba 
gratified  to  know  what  your  theory  is  in  respect  to  that  doctrine.  You  speak  of  the  influence  of 
Sie  Spirit  in  regeneration,  as  supernatural.  Will  you  inform  us  in  what  sense  you  use  the  word, 
supernatural  ?  why  such  influence  is  necessary  ?  and  whether  the  Spirit  of  God  in  regeneration 
has  a  direct  influence  on  the  mind  itself? 

"  As  many  have  understood  you,  as  agreeing  substantially  with  the  Pelagians,  and  particularly 
with  Dr.  John  Taylor,  in  regard  to  the  natural  state  of  mau,  free  will  and  conversion ;  will  you 
inform  us  whether,  and  how  far,  this  is  the  case  ? 

"  And  as  many  have  doubted  whether  you  maintain  the  doctrine  of  divine  decrees  and  divma 
sovereignty,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  maintained  by  the  orthodox,  will  you  inform  u» 
on  this  subject  ? 
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"  Is  your  theory  of  moral  agency  the  same  as  that  which  Edwards  maintained  in  his  treatise  on 
the  Will  ? 

"  I  have  understood  you  as  holding,  that  God  could  not  have  done  better  than  he  has  for  any 
individual  moral  agent,  and  of  course  that  he  could  not  have  converted  any  more  sinners,  than 
he  has  converted.  Have  I  under.-tood  you  right  ?  If  God  pleased,  and  saw  it  to  be  on  the  whole 
best,  could  he  convert  any  one,  and  every  one,  who  is  not  converted?  If  not;  what  is  the  hindrance? 
And  is  that  hindrance  greater  here,  than  has  in  other  instances  been  overcome  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  ? 

"  If  you  see  faults  in  the  reasoning  in  Lt*ter  VI,  or  if  you  suppose  that  you  have  been  misun- 
derstood on  the  points  there  discussed  ;  you  will  particularly  inform  us.  —  Could  God,  according 
to  your  theory,  preserve  any  of  his  creatures  in  a  state  of  holiness,  without  the  influence  arising 
from  tho  existence  and  punishment  of  sin  ? 

"  Does  your  theory  imply  that  the  only  choice  which  God  had,  was  between  the  present  moral 
system,  including  so  much  evil,  and  no  moral  system  at  all  ?  or  does  it  admit  that  there  might 
have  been  other  systems,  and  some  of  them  excluding  all  evil,  which  were  conceived  by  the  mind 
of  God,  to  which  he  preferred  the  present  system  ? 

"  As  the  subjects  treated  of  in  Letter  VII  are  of  a  practical  nature,  I  hope  you  will  express 
your  views  of  them  with  all  possible  plainness,  not  overlooking  the  questions  found  in  the  para- 

Cph  beginning  at  the  lower  part  of  p.  87.     The  same  as  to  the  several  articles  in  the  present 
;ter,  in  which  I  have  shown  what  I  apprehend  to  be  the  natural  influence  of  your  theory, 
compared  with  the  common  one. 

44  But  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  of  the  discussion  in  order 
to  show  what  I  consider  to  be  the  main  points.  You  will  see  what  they  are,  and  will  doubtless 
notice  them.  And  I  earnestly  hope,  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  remove  the  dissatisfaction 
and  disquietude  of  your  brethren,  far  and  near,  and  to  allay  their  honest  fears  in  regard  to  tho 
nature  and  consequences  of  your  speculations." 

Before  concluding  this  communication,  it  seems  proper  that  I  should  offer 
a  few  remarks : 

1.  On  your  use  of  the  words,  heresy  and  heretic.  I  have  marked  the 
places  in  your.-Letters  where  these  words  are  used,  but  they  are  too  numer- 
ous to  be  quoted.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  you  have  "  rung  the  changes  " 
on  these  words  long  and  loud.  We  know  very  well,  that  it  is  easy  to  excite 
sympathy  for  men,  and  especially  for  those,  who  occupy  important  stations 
in  the  church,  and  are  reputed  good  men,  by  holding  them  up  to  public  view 
as  having  been  denounced  as  heretics.  And  we  know  too,  that  it  is  no  difficult 
matter,  in  this  way,  to  bring  upon  those,  who  conscientiously  refuse  to  coun- 
tenance error,  much  public  odium.  Now  I  do  not  take  upon  myself  the 
responsibility  of  saying,  that  there  are  no  persons  in  community,  who  believe 
that  downright  heresy  is  inculcated  at  New  Haven,  and  that  the  opinion  has 
not  been  expressed  by  high  authority  out  of  the  Pastoral  Union  and  out  of 
the  ministry,  that  the  charter  of  Yale  College  has  been  endangered  by  pro- 
ceedings in  connection  with  the  theological  department  in  that  institution  ;  but 
have  I  called  my  brethren  of  the  New  Haven  school  heretics,  or  denominated 
their  peculiar  sentiments  heresy  ?  No  —  never.  Neither  am  I,  or  the  Pastoral 
Union  accountable  for  the  opinions  or  expressions  of  individuals  ;  and  it  is  with 
me  and  the  Pastoral  Union,  as  a  body,  that  you  have  undertaken  to  deal.  And 
may  not  an  association  of  ministers  of  Christ  express  their  dissent  from,  and 
even  solemnly  protest  against  doctrines  publicly  maintained  and  zealously 
propagated,  without  being  thus  subjected  to  public  indignation  ?  Should  the 
popular  feeling  be  thus  addressed  ?  My  dear  sir,  can  you  not  defend  your 
cause  without  a  resort  to  such  measures  ? 

But  will  you  say,  although  the  Pastoral  Union  have  not  used  the  words, 
heresy  and  heretic,  they  have  done  that  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
Allow  me  to  say,  the  Pastoral  Union  in  their  Protest  merely  quoted  and 
published,  without  note  or  comment,  the  language  of  their  opponents,  and  I 
think  you  would  have  done  better  had  you  copied  their  example  in  this  partic- 
ular.—  But  what  are  heretics?  Dr.  Watts  has  given  us  the  following 
answer :  "  When  a  papist  uses  the  word,  heretics,  he  generally  means  protest* 
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ants ;  when  a  protestant  uses  the  word,  he  means  any  persons  wilfully  and 
contentiously  obstinate  in  fundamental  errors."  Have  the  Pastoral  Union  in 
any  of  their  acts  represented  their  brethren  of  the  New  Haven  school  as 
44  wilfully  and  contentiously  obstinate  in  fundamental  errors.  ?"  For  au^ht  I 
know,  there  may  be  individuals  in  the  Pastoral  Union,  who  would  not  hesitate 
to  denominate  the  errors  described  in  the  Protest,  heresy.  There  may  be 
others  who  would  hesitate  to  apply  to  them  that  epithet.  In  the  view  of  some 
it  is  proper  to  denominate  any  sentiment  heretical,  which  by  legitimate  conse- 
quence subverts  any  of  the  fundamental  doctrinces  of  the  gospel.  Others 
apply  the  term  only  to  such  errors,  as  are  in  their  view  damnable  —  that  is, 
such  errors  as  can  not  be  believed  by  real  Christians.  Now,  sir,  in  commen- 
ting on  the  Protest  of  the  Pastoral  Union,  it  is  obviously  unjust  to  make  them 
responsible,  as  a  body,  for  the  language  which  they  have  not  used,  and  have  not 
sanctioned. 

2.  The  vote  of  the  Pastoral  Union  declaring  it  to  be  inconsistent  to  license, 
ordain,  &c.  those  who  hold  the  errors  described  in  the  Protest,  you  con- 
sider as  interfering  with  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  district  Associations 
and  ordaining  councils.  You  ask,  *•  Is  it  right,  is  it  orderly,  is  it  —  in  the 
phrase  of  your  resolution  —  "  consistent  "  for  certain  ministers,  coming  togeth- 
er in  a  society,  unknown  to  our  ecclesiastical  system,  to  forestall  in  that  one- 
sided society  the  discussion  of  a  question  which  belongs  to  the  Association? 
Is  it  right,  is  it  orderly,  for  those  ministers,  after  such  an  exparte  discussion,  to 
commit  and  bind  themselves  by  resolutions,  and  then  to  attempt  to  make  those 
resolutions  more  binding  —  if  not  on  the  conscience,  at  least  on  the  weakness 
of  those  brethren  who  are  afraid  of  being  "  inconsistent "  —  "  by  publishing 
them  to  the  world  ?"  Here,  my  brother,  permit  me  to  ask  you  one  question. 
"  Is  it  right,  is  it  orderly,  is  it  —  in  the  phrase  of  the  resolution  —  consistent, 
for  certain  ministers"  to  be  zealously  engaged  in  teaching  and  propagating 
sentiments  which  are  believed  to  be  subversive  of  the  established  faith  of  our 
churches  and  Associations,  and  then  demand  of  their  brethren,  who  are  known 
to  be  conscientiously  opposed  to  those  sentiments,  that  they  set  to  them  their 
most  solemn  seal  of  approbation  ?  This  is  requiring  too  much.  We  are 
willing  that  our  New  Haven  brethren  should  think,  speak,  and  act  for  them- 
selves. We  would  not  infringe  their  right  of  embracing  such  doctrines  as 
they  please,  and  of  adopting  all  suitable  means  for  propagating  their  senti- 
ments ;  but  if  they  go  farther  and  demand  of  us  that  we  become  responsible 
for  doctrines  which  we  believe  to  be  erroneous  and  dangerous,  they  infringe 
our  rights  of  conscience,  and  they  transcend  the  limits  of  justice.  And  what 
I  am  about  to  say,  you  will  not  receive  as  a  menace,  —  no  such  thing  is  inten- 
ded, —  nor  as  expressing  otherwise  than  my  private  judgment ;  if  you  and 
your  associates  insist  upon  members  of  the  Pastoral  Union  becoming  respon- 
sible for  doctrines  which  they  repudiate,  you  will  meet  with  decided,  open, 
unyielding  opposition.  This  opposition  will  be  sustained  by  the  claims  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  by  the  demands  of  justice,  by  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  by 
the  fear  of  God.  We  are  willing  to  act  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity, 
granting  to  you  the  privileges,  which  we  claim  for  ourselves.  And  if  we  are 
not  recreant  to  our  vows,  I  ask  you,  sir,  can  we  act  on  a  more  liberal  principle  ? 

Allow  me  here  to  remark,  that  you  greatly  mistake  the  object  of  the  Pasto- 
ral Union,  if  you  suppose  they  intended,  by  the  vote  referred  to  above,  to 
interfere  with  the  Associations,  or  any  of  our  regular  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
This  vote  is  an  expression  of  their  opinion,  on  the  subject  of  licensing  candi- 
dates, and  ordaining  and  installing  pastors.  And  have  not  the  members  of 
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the  Pastoral  Union  a  right  to  express  their  opinion  on  this,  as  well  as  on  any- 
other  subject  ?  Must  they  first  gain  permission  before  they  express  their 
thoughts  on  this  grave  subject  ?  If  so,  to  whom  shall  they  apply  for  permis- 
sion ?  If  you  should  publicly  affirm,  that  it  would  be  improper  to  license  men 
to  preach  the  gospel,  who  had  not  pursued  a  course  of  theological  studies,  or 
who  were  destitute  of  natural  or  acquired  abilities,  or  who  embraced  certain 
erroneous  sentiments  ;  should  you  suppose  you  were  interfering  with  the 
prerogatives  of  our  district  Associations  by  the  expression  of  such  an  opinion  ? 
And  if  the  Association  of  Gentlemen,  who  conducted  the  Christian  Spectator, 
had  made  a  similar  declaration,  tell  me,  would  they  have  been  considered  as 
having  done  what  they  had  no  right  to  do?  Suppose  the  members  of  some 
one  of  our  ministers'  meetings,  should  express  the  opinion  and  publish  it  to  the 
world  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  for  Congregational  ministers  to  license 
those  to  preach  the  gospel,  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism,  or  who 
hold  the  system  of  doctrines  maintained  by  the  Wesley  an  Methodists ;  would 
they  be  considered  as  interfering  with  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  our 
Associations  ?  And  suppose  on  the  publication  of  this  opinion  a  Baptist,  or 
Methodist  minister  should  say,  "  The  question  now  before  the  public  is  not 
whether  the  "  Baptists  and  Methodists  "  are  right  in  their  speculations,"  —  but 
whether  they  are  so  far  gone  in  error  as  to  justify  the  measures  "  which  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  representations  which  have  been  uttered  "  —  "  whether 
in  the  attempt  to  break  them  down,  and  denounce  them  to  the  country  and 
to  posterity  as  heretics,"  the  Christian  community  "  of  Connecticut,  heretofore 
so  rich  in  blessings  for  the  world,  shall  be  rent  in  fragments  and  exhaust  their 
energies  upon  party  conflicts ;"  would  you  not  think,  sir,  that  this  Baptist  or 
Methodist  minister  was,  in  rather  a  questionable  manner,  attempting  to  secure 
popular  sympathy  ?  —  My  dear  sir,  I  think  I  have  already  shown,  that  the 
Pastoral  Union  had  a  right  to  protest  against  what  they  deemed  to  be  errone- 
ous sentiments  ;  and  had  they  not  a  right  to  state,  what  they  considered  to  be 
their  own  duty  in  reference  to  licensing,  ordaining,  &c.  those  who  maintain 
these  sentiments  ?  Let  those  who  believe  the  doctrines  against  which  the 
Pastoral  Union  protested,  assume  the  responsibility  of  disseminating  them ; 
but  why  should  they  wish  to  make  their  brethren  accountable  for  sentiments 
which  they  do  not  believe,  and  for  acts  which  they  do  not  approve  ? 
Affectionately  and  sincerely, 

your  friend  and  brother, 

GEORGE  A.  CALHOUN. 
Coventry,  January  11,  1840. 


Hettetr  VXKX. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  quote  the  following  extracts  from  your  second  Letter. 

"But  it  was  not  thought  best  to  leave  truth  and  argument  to  do  their  own  work.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  controversy,  and  from  before  the  beginning,  one  man  has  continually  labored  to 
bring  other  forces  to  bear  on  the  result,  and  especially  to  spread  far  and  wide  the  most  dreadful 
impressions  respecting  '  the  New  Haven  heresy.'  To  this  end  —  being  exempted  by  circumstan. 
*es  from  the  necessity  of  any  other  labor,  —  he  has  employed,  with  great  zeal,  all  the  powers  of 
his  mind,  and  all  the  personal  influence  which  he  had  acquired  by  labors  once  performed  in  a  very 
different  service.  I  mean  the  Rev.  Asahel  Nettleton,  whose  career  for  the  last  fifteen  years  has 
been,  to  me,  a  sad  illustration  of  the  impolicy  of  encouraging  in  any  circumstances,  such  a 
functionary  at  a  professional  revivalist.  —  The  men  who  were  his  best  friends  in  the  days  of  his 
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zeal  and  toil  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  to  Christ  —  the  men  who  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
helped  him  to  rise,  when  others  thought  lightly  of  him  —  the  men  by  whose  aid,  and  in  whose 
parishes  he  gained  the  reputation  which  gives  him  more  than  half  his  influence,  have  found  that 
influence  turned  against  themselves,  to  make  them  first  suspected,  then  odious,  and  to  cause  their 
names  to  be  cast  out  as  evil.  I  speak  not  of  that  brother's  motives,  I  bring  no  accusations  against 
him  —  to  his  own  master  let  him  stand  or  fall ;  I  speak  only  of  facts  not  to  be  disputed.  He 
himself  will  be  the  last  to  deny  that  his  influence  has  had  more  to  do  with  what  I  esteem  the 
disastrous  bearing  of  this  controversy  than  any  other  human  influence.  Had  the  revivals,  under 
the  ministry  of  Dr.  Taylor,  at  New  Haven,  and  Dr.  Beecher,  at  Litchfield,  been  conducted 
without  the  aid  of  an  itinerant  evangelist,  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Connecticut,  and  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States,  for  these  few  years  past,  would  have  been  materially 
different.  —  Other  men,  doubtless,  felt,  and  might  have  felt  without  his  aid,  the  necessity  of 
forming  a  party,  and  of  adding  to  the  force  of-  argument,  the  force  of  party  combination,  and  the 
force  of  reports  and  whisperings  scattered  by  epistle  and  personal  conference  over  all  the  land  ; 
but  no  man  having  the  charge  of  a  parish,  no  travelling  agent  even,  having  on  his  hands  the  work 
of  the  institution  which  employs  him,  could  accomplish  much  in  this  way  under  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal organization.  —  Only  such  a  man  as  he  whom  I  have  named  —  travelling  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  another,  and  going  beyond  the  Atlantic,  to  instil  prejudice  into  every  credulous  or 
unguarded  mind ;  gathering  up  reports  wherever  they  could  be  found,  and  scattering  them 
wherever  they  were  likely  to  take  root ;  establishing  confidence  and  correspondences  that  have 
grown  into  telegraphic  communicutions  of  commonfame,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  work  with 
the  zeal  of  an  apostle  —  could  have  brought  to  pass  that,  of  which  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  are 
witnesses." 

Speaking  of  the  convention  held  at  East  Windsor  —  September,  1834; 
you  ask,  "  Did  not  Mr.  Nettleton  unfold  his  treasure  of  reports  and  opinions, 
gathered  from  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  all  implicating  the  character 
of  brethren  who  were  not  there  to  plead,  either  guilty  or  not  guilty,  to  things 
thus  brought  against  them  ?" 

Your  attack  on  Dr.  Nettleton,  my  brother,  has  inflicted  a  deeper  wound  on 
the  feelings  of  many  of  your  readers,  than  you  are  probably  aware.  That 
minister  of  Christ  has  numerous  friends  to  whom  his  reputation  is  as  dear  as 
their  own,  and  sure  I  am  that  there  are  thousands  in  New  England  "  who  will 
consider  that  in  defending  him,  they  defend  the  cause  in  one  of  its  most  vital 
points." 

"  One  man  has  continually  labored  to  bring  other  forces  to  bear  on  the  result, 
and  especially  to  spread  far  and  wide  the  most  dreadful  impressions  respecting 
the  New  Haven  heresy:' 

What  evidence  have  you,  that  Dr.  Nettleton  has  ever  called  the  New  Ha- 
ven Divinity  heresy,  or  the  New  Haven  divines  heretics  ?  He  has  no  recol- 
lection of  ever  having  used  such  language,  and  his  most  intimate  friends  assure 
me,  that  they  have  never  heard  him  use  it.  That  the  New  Haven  Divines 
have,  in  their  published  writings,  advanced  great  and  dangerous  errors,  errors 
which  are  suited  to  corrupt  revivals,  promote  spurious  conversions,  and  thus 
exert  a  disastrous  influence  on  the  cause  of  evangelical  religion,  in  his  honest 
belief.  This  belief  he  has  not  hesitated  to  express  on  all  suitable  occasions. 
But  he  has  never  represented  their  errors  in  such  a  shocking  light  as  they 
have  represented  the  sentiments  of  their  brethren.  He  has  never  said,  that 
nothing  but  their  "  inconsistency  saves  them  from  being  the  very  worst  of  her- 
etics" He  has  never  charged  them  with  asserting  that  "  sin  is  a  good  thing ;" 
and  with  maintaining  theories  which  make  "  God  the  responsible  author  of 
sin  "  —  "a  deceiver  " —  and  a  "  criminal  tempter."  He  has  not  charged  them 
with  maintaining  a  principle  which  "  by  legitimate  consequence  leads  to 
UNIVERSALISM,  to  INFIDELITY,  and  ATHEISM  ;"  and  "  which  in  the  hands  of 
Voltaire  and  other  enemies  of  the  gospel  has  spread  infidelity  and  atheism  to 
such  a  fearful  extent  throughout  Europe."  No  sir,  he  has  made  no  such 
representation  —  nothing  like  it  —  nothing  to  be  compared  with  it.  What 
do  you  mean  then  by  the  sweeping  charges  that  he  has  "  continually  labored 
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—  to  spread  far  and  wide  the  most  dreadful  impressions  respecting  the  New 
Haven   heresy?"     Suppose  he  has  expressed  his   belief  that  some   of  the 
principles  advanced  by  the  New  Haven  divines,  do  inevitably  lead  to  Armini- 
an,  or  Pelagian  conclusions  ;  and  that  they  are  the  very  principles  maintained 
by  Dr.  John  Taylor,  and  other  opposers  of  the  Calvinistic  system  ;  —  do  you 
consider  Arminianism  and  Pelagianism  to  be  worse  than  universalism,  infidelity 
and  atheism  1     And  is  it  worse,  in  your  estimation,  to  be  ranked  with  Dr. 
John  Taylor,  than  with  Voltaire  and  other  infidel  philosophers  ?     Who  is  it, 
my  dear  sir,  that  has  spread  far  and  wide  the  most  dreadful  impressions  re- 
specting the  opinions  of  his  brethren  ?  * 

That  Dr.  Nettleton  has  from  the  beginning  been  greatly  distressed  on 
account  of  the  speculations  of  the  New  Haven  brethren,  is  true.  It  has 
been  his  solemn  conviction,  that  these  speculations  are  calculated  to  do  great 
injury  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  This  conviction,  I  am  assured,  he  has  again 
and  again  expressed  to  the  New  Haven  brethren  themselves.  He  has  expres- 
sed it  to  others.  He  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  bear  his  testimony  against  what  he 
regards  dangerous  sentiments,  and  to  exert  what  influence  God  has  given  him 
to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness.  And  has  he  not  a  right  to 
do  it  ?  Is  he  not  solemnly  bound  to  do  it  ? 

And  what  "  other  forces  "  than,  "  those  of  truth  and  argument,"  has  he 
brought  "  to  bear  on  the  result  ?"  Has  he  undertaken  to  sway  the  minds  of 
his  brethren  in  any  other  way  than  by  addressing  their  understandings,  and 
presenting  to  them  such  considerations  as  are  suited  to  produce  conviction  ? 
And  if  he  has  exerted  one  fourth  part  of  the  influence  which  you  attribute 
to  him,  (and  that  his  influence  has  been  great  I  shall  not  deny,)  what  but  truth 
and  argument  have  given  him  this  power  ?  Who  are  the  men,  whom  you 
represent  as  being  under  his  influence  ?  —  Are  they  men  of  no  understandings 

—  men  who  do  not  think  and  reason  for  themselves  ?     Are  they  men  who  are 
governed  by  a  blind  impulse,  and  who  bow  implicitly  to  the  dictation  of  a 
single  individual  ?     Are  you  aware,  sir,  what  imputations  you  cast  upon  a  large 
portion  of  the  ministers  of  Connecticut  ? 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Nettleton.  What  has  he  done  ?  If  he  is  to  be 
arraigned  before  the  public,  let  us  have  specific  allegations,  and  not  general 
and  indefinite  charges  which  no  one  can  answer.  It  is  easy  to  charge  any 
man  with  having  been,  for  a  course  of  years,  engaged  in  nothing  but  mischief; 
but  who  can  meet  such  a  charge  ?  Let  us  have  the  facts  and  the  proof  of 
them  ;  or  some  of  them  at  least ;  for  surely  if  the  general  allegation  is  true, 
they  must  be  abundant,  and  can  be  easily  specified. 

You  speak  of  "  party  combinations  "  —  of  "  reports  and  whisperings  scat- 
tered by  epistle  and  by  personal  conference  over  all  the  land  —  of  travelling 
from  one  end  of  the  conntry  to  the  other,  and  going  beyond  the  Atlantic,  to 
instil  prejudice  into  every  credulous  or  unguarded  mind  ;  gathering  up  reports 
wherever  they  could  be  found,  and  scattering  them  wherever  they  were 
likely  to  take  root."  —  Now  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  What  "  party  combi- 
nations" has  Dr.  Nettleton  formed?  What  "  reports  and  whisperings "  has 
he  "  scattered  by  epistle  and  personal  conference  over  all  the  land  ?"  Has 
he  circulated  any  false  reports  ?  If  so,  what  are  they  ?  He  has  doubtless 
written  letters  to  his  friends,  and  had  personal  conference  with  them  as 
opportunity  afforded.  Is  this  a  crime  ?  If  there  has  been  any  thing  impro- 
per in  his  communications,  any  thing  deserving  of  public  reprehension,  let  us 
know  what  it  is.  He  has  no  doubt  expressed  freely  to  his  friends,  both  in 
conversation  and  writing,  his  theological  opinions,  and  his  dissatisfaction  with 

*  See  an  article  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  the  Christian  Spectator  for  Sept.,  1839. 
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publications  which  he  regards  as  containing  erroneous  sentiments ;  and  has 
he  not  a  right  to  do  it  ?  Have  others  a  right  to  speak  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  press,  and  to  scatter  their  sentiments  over  the  land  ;  and  is  he  bound  to  be 
silent  ?  Suppose  he  has  travelled  into  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  even 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  —  What  then  ?  Was  that  of  course  a  crime  ?  Must 
he  necessarily  have  been  influenced  by  some  sinister  motive  ?  Could  he  have 
had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  slander  his  brethren,  and  '» to  instil  preju- 
dice into  every  credulous,  or  unguarded  mind  ?"  What  proof  is  there  that 
such  has  been  his  object  ?  Away,  my  brother,  with  all  such  evil  surmises. 
Give  us  facts  and  proofs.  Is  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  be  publicly  arraigned 
and  condemned  on  general  and  indefinite  charges,  without  one  single  specifi- 
cation, or  one  particle  of  proof  ?  Would  you,  sir,  be  willing  to  have  your 
character  thus  assailed  ?  It  is  my  sincere  desire,  that  it  may  never  be  thus 
assailed. 

You  ask,  "  Did  not  Mr.  Nettleton,  (in  the  convention  at  East  Windsor,) 
unfold  his  treasure  of  reports  and  opinions,  gathered  from  east  and  west, 
from  north  and  south,  all  implicating  the  character  of  brethren  who  were  not 
there  to  plead,  either  guilty  or  not  guilty  to  the  things  thus  alleged  against 
them  ?"  Why  do  you  ask  this  question  ?  You  profess  to  be  entirely  ignorant 
of  what  transpired  in  the  convention.  Why  then  do  you  throw  out  the 
insinuation  which  this  inquiry  implies  ?  Suppose  you  had  been  present  in  a 
meeting  of  ministers  of  whose  proceedings  I  had  no  knowledge.  Suppose 
one  of  your  brethren  who  was  there  also  had  publicly  spoken  of  it  as  a  very 
interesting  meeting  —  that  the  time  was  spent  in  "  solemn  deliberation  and 
prayer,  and  that  the  brethren  appeared  to  act  in  the  fear  of  God  and  for  the 
honor  of  Christ."  —  And  suppose  I  should  come  forward  in  the  public  prints, 
and  should  put  to  that  brother  this  question :  Did  not  Mr.  Bacon  occupy 
much  of  the  time,  in  bringing  false  and  slanderous  accusations  against  "  breth- 
ren who  were  not  there  to  plead,  either  guilty  or  not  guilty  to  the  things  thus 
alledged  against  them  ?"  What  would  you  say  to  such  an  interrogation,  and 
such  an  insinuation,  made  confessedly  without  any  evidence  to  sustain  it  T 
Instead  of  answering  such  a  question,  would  you  not  be  likely  to  demand  the 
reason  why  it  was  put  ?  Although  I  feel  under  no  obligation  to  answer  such 
questions,  yet  I  am  willing  to  say,  that  Dr.  Nettleton  made  no  statements  in 
the  convention  about  absent  brethren  which  he  had  not  often  made  to  themr 
or  which  he  is  not  willing  to  make  to  them  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  world. 
You  say,  — 

"  The  men  who  were  his  best  friends  in  the  days  of  his  zeal  and  toil  for  the  conversion  of  sinner* 
to  Christ  —  the  men  who  took  him  by  the  hand  and  helped  him  to  rise  when  others  thought 
lightly  of  him  —  the  men  by  whose  aid  and  in  whose  parishes  he  gained  the  reputation  which 
gives  him  more  than  half  his  influence,  have  found  that  influence  turned  against  themselves,  ta 
make  them  first  suspected,  then  odious,  and  to  cause  their  names  to  be  cast  out  as  evil.  —  Had 
the  revivals  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Taylor,  at  New  Haven,  and  Dr.  Beecher,  at  Litchfield 
been  conducted  without  the  aid  of  an  itinerant  evangelist,  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States  for  these  few  years  past,  would  have 
been  materially  different." 

On  this  statement  you  must  allow  me  to  make  several  remarks. 

"  When  others  thought  lightly  of  him"  By  whom  was  he  thought  lightly 
of  at  the  period  to  which  you  refer?  He  was  indeed,  ridiculed,  reproachedr 
and  slandered  by  universalists,  infidels  and  scoffers  ;  but  by  the  ministers  and 
churches  of  his  own  denomination,  so  far  as  they  were  acquainted  with  himr 
he  was  universally  esteemed.  Dr.  Porter  thus  speaks  of  him  in  his  Letters 
on  Revivals  :  "  About  the  close  of  the  period  which  I  attempted  to  describe 
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in  former  letters,  the  Rev.  Asahel  Nettleton  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of 
an  evangelist.  With  his  eminent  qualifications  for  this  work,  and  usefulness 
in  it,  I  presume  you  to  be  well  acquainted.  The  fact,  however,  which  is  es- 
pecially to  my  present  purpose  to  mention,  and  which  probably  many  of 
you  do  not  know,  is  that  this  distinguished  itinerant,  found  no  difficulty  to 
labor,  as  an  assistant  of  stated  pastors,  without  making  himself  their  rival, 
If  in  any  instance  he  could  not  conscientiously  coincide  in  the  views,  or  co-op- 
erate in  the  measures  of  a  pastor,  among  whose  charge  he  was  invited  to 
labor,  he  did  not  sow  dissention  in  that  church,  nor  seek  to  detach  their  affec- 
tions from  their  ministers ;  but  quietly  withdrew  to  another  place.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  visits  of  this  devoted  servant  of  Christ  were 
always  sought,  and  never  dreaded  nor  regretted  by  ministers  or  churches." 

"  Itinerant  evangelist" — How  came  Dr.  Nettleton  to  be  an  evangelist  ?  It 
was  his  purpose,  for  some  time  before  he  became  a  preacher,  to  be  a  mission- 
ary to  the  heathen.  Accordingly,  after  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  not  expect- 
ing to  remain  long  in  the  country,  he  commenced  laboring  in  waste  places. 
His  labors  were  immediately  attended  with  signal  success.  Whereever  he 
went,  revivals  of  religion  soon  commenced.  His  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
witnessing  his  success,  persuaded  him  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  a  foreign  mis- 
sion, at  least  for  a  time,  and  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist  at 
home,  under  the  conviction  that  God  had  called  him  to  this  department  of 
ministerial  labor.  Still  it  was  always  his  purpose  to  labor  in  destitute  con- 
gregations and  waste  places,  and  it  was  not  without  solicitation,  as  many  will 
testify,  that  he  consented  to  labor  as  an  assistant  to  settled  pastors.  He  was 
never  complained  of  for  thrusting  himself  into  parishes  where  he  was  not 
wanted  ;  but  the  complaint  continually  was,  that  it  was  so  difficult  to  obtain 
him.  And  here  allow  me  to  remark,  that  Dr.  Nettleton  himself  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  man  to  discover  the  evils  which  would  be  .likely  to  flow  out  of 
the  system  of  maintaining  an  order  of  evangelists,  as  assistants  to  settled  pas- 
tors/ Accordingly  when  the  General  Association  in  1820  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, of  whom  Dr.  Beecher  was  chairman,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
subject  of  increasing  ministerial  labor  in  the  several  congregations  in  our 
connection,  and  when  that  committee  met  the  September  following,  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Taylor,  in  New-Haven,  Dr.  Nettleton  was  invited  in,  and  con- 
sulted as  to  the  expediency  of  introducing  and  supporting  an  order  of  evan- 
gelists. He  was  asked  whether  he  would  consent  to  act  as  an  evangelist  for 
the  State,  and  was  told,  if  he  would  locate  himself  at  New-Haven,  in  that 
capacity,  it  was  believed  the  churches  would  guarantee  him  an  ample  support. 
He  remarked  that  he  never  had  yet  received  a  dollar  from  any  benevolent 
society  or  public  association,  and  that  he  did  not  choose  to  labor  in  this  way. 
He  moreover  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  undertake 
to  introduce  and  support  an  order  of  evangelists.  He  foresaw  the  evils  which 
would  be  likely  to  grow  out  of  the  system,  if  it  were  made  a  permanent  thing ; 
and  they  were  the  very  evils  which  were  afterwards  so  strikingly  realized  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  Through  his  influence,  if  I  am  correctly  informed, 
the  project  was  abandoned. 

"  The  men  who  took  him  by  the  hand  and  helped  him  to  rise."  It  should  be 
remembered,  that  Dr.  Nettleton  had  been  laboring  almost  constantly  in  revivals 
of  religion,  for  about  four  years,  and  was  extensively  known  as  a  successful 
minister  of  the  gospel,  before  he  became  associated  with  Dr.  Beecher  and  Dr. 
Taylor,  or  to  use  your  language,  before  they  "  took  him  by  the  hand."  How 
much  he  was  indebted  to  them  for  his  subsequent  usefulness,  I  shall  not  un- 
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dertake  to  decide.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  obligations  to  them,  I  trust 
he  is  not  unmindful  of  them.  Of  one  thing,  however,  I  am  certain  ;  the  time 
has  been  when  they,  as  well  as  many  other  men  of  distinction,  have  been  willing 
to  acknowledge  themselves  greatly  his  debtors.  If  Dr.  Beecher  and  Dr. 
Taylor  made  Dr.  Nettleton  what  he  was,  as  has  been  claimed,  why  have  they 
not  raised  up  other  men  equally  distinguished  ?  Why  was  Dr.  Nettleton,  in 
1825,  urgently  requested  to  come  to  New-Haven  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
a  young  pastor  "  to  be  an  accomplished  revival  man  "?  Why  did  not  Dr. 
Taylor  undertake  the  work  ?  And  why  did  a  distinguished  man  of  New-Ha- 
ven, in  1824,  request  Dr.  Nettleton  to  take  under  his  instruction  a  young  brother 
in  the  ministry,  and  particular  friend  of  his,  that  he  might  "  learn  the  great  art 
of  doing  good,"  adding,  "  almost  all  that  I  know  on  this  subject,  I  learned  from 
you  "?  Why  did  he  not  apply  directly  to  the  men  who  had  taught  Dr.  N.  this 
great  art,  or  who  had  made  him  what  he  was  ?  Besides  —  did  your  predeces- 
sor ever  witness  any  revivals  of  religion  among  his  people  till  he  wras  assisted 
by  Dr.  Nettleton  ?  If  he  did  not,  how  shall  we  account  for  the  fact,  if  Dr.  N. 
learned  the  art  of  doing  good  from  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Beecher  ?  He  had  for 
four  years  been  laboring  almost  constantly  in  revivals.  I  should  not  ask  these 
questions,  had  not  the  representations  which  have  gone  abroad  rendered  it 
necessary.  My  dear  sir,  no  man — no  set  of  men,  made  Dr.  Nettleton  what  he 
was.  It  was  the  remark  of  John  Newton,  that  "  none  but  he  who  made  the 
world,  can  make  a  minister  of  the  gospel."  This  remark  is  pre-eminently  true, 
of  such  a  minister  as  Dr.  Nettleton.  For  all  the  success  which  has  attended 
his  labors,  let  God  only  be  praised. 

"  The  men  by  whose  aid,  and  in  whose  parishes,  lie  gained  the  reputation  which 
gives  him  more  than  half  his  influence."  It  is  true,  that  the  labors  of  Dr.  Net- 
tleton were  attended  with  great  success,  in  repeated  instances,  both  in  Litch- 
field  and  New-Haven.  But  they  were  equally  successful  in  many  other 
places,  both  before  and  after  his  visit  to  those  towns.  He  commenced  preach- 
ing in  1811.  From  that  time  to  1822,  (when  he  was  brought  to  death's  door 
by  the  typhus  fever,  and  when  standing  by  his  bed  of  death,  as  it  was  supposed, 
I  heard  from  his  lips  facts  respecting  his  labors  and  wants,  which  would  have 
interested  your  feelings  much,)  he  was  almost  constantly  in  revivals  of  religion, 
and  so  abundant  were  his  labors,  that  to  many  of  his  brethren  it  was  a  wonder 
that  his  constitution  could  sustain  them.  Have  you  never  heard  of  the  reviv- 
als in  South  Salem,  N.  Y.,  in  Danbury,  in  Monroe,  in  North  Lyme,  in  Had- 
lyme,  in  Chester,  in  Bloomfield,  in  Turkeyhills,  in  Salmon  Brook,  in  Bolton 
and  in  Litchfield  South  Farms  ?  These  occurred  previous  to  his  first  visit 
at  New-Haven,  in  1815.  During  the  same  period  he  preached  occasionally 
in  many  other  places,  and  in  almost  all  instances  some  sinners  were  awakened 
by  his  preaching.  Subsequent  to  this  period,  have  you  not  heard  of  the  reviv- 
als in  Salisbury,  (where  nearly  three  hundred  were  supposed  to  have  experi- 
enced religion,)  in  Bridgewater,  in  Torrington,  in  Waterbury,  in  Middletown 
Upper  Houses,  in  Rocky  Hill,  in  Ashford  and  other  towns  adjoining,  and  again 
in  Bolton?  All  these  occurred  between  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1815  and 
the  summer  of  1819.  Have  you  never  heard  of  the  remarkable  work  of  God 
in  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1819  and  1820,  extending  into  many  towns  and 
into  Union  College,  in  which,  according  to  the  account  written  by  Dr.  McAu- 
}ey,  not  less  than  2000  souls  were  supposed  to  have  been  made  subjects  of 
renewing  grace  ?  Have  you  never  heard  of  the  very  powerful  revivals  in 
Nassau,  N.  Y.,  in  North  Killingworth,  in  North  Madison,  and  in  Wethersfield, 
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which  occurred  in  1820  ?  Have  you  never  heard  of  Dr.  Nettleton's  labors  in 
1821,  at  Farmington  and  the  adjoining  towns  ;  also  in  Massachusetts,  at  Pitts- 
field,  Lenox  and  Lee  ;  and  in  1822  at  Somers  and  Tolland,  and  North  Coventry 
and  S)uth  Wiibraham,  Mass.  ?  My  dear  Sir,  if  you  had  been  as  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  Dr.  Nettleton  as  SDIHS  of  your  older  brethren,  I  do  not 
believe  you  would  ever  have  affirmed 'that  it  was  in  L'tchfield  and  New-Haven 
that  he  "gained  the  reputation  which  gives  more  than  half  his  influence."  His 
labors  in  those  places,  it  is  true,  (and  especially  when  \vc  take  into  consideration 
the  revivals  in  Yale  College,  which  occurred  in  connection  with  his  labors  in 
New-Haven.)  constitute  an  interesting  portion  of  his  history  ;  but  still  it  is 
comparatively  but  a  small  portion. 

"  Had  the  revivals  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Taylor,  at  New -Haven,  and  Dr. 
Beecher,  at  Litchficld,  been  conducted  without  the  aid  of  an  itinerant  evangelist, 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Connecticut,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  for  these  few  years  past,  would  have  been  materially  different" 

As  you  do  not  tell  us  in  what  respects  it  would  have  been  materially  different, 
we  are  left  to  infer  your  meaning  from  the  train  of  your  reasoning.  If  I  under- 
stand it,  it  is  this ;  —  that  the  controversy  and  division  which  exist  among  the 
ministers  of  Connecticut,  and  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  to  be  traced,  in  a 
great  measure,  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Nettleton  preached  for  a  season  in 
New-Haven  and  Litehfield,  some  eighteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Truly  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Beecher  little  thought  what  they  were  doing,  when 
they  invited  and  urged  that  brother  to  assist  them  in  their  labors.  And  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  they  ever  would  have  known,  if  you  had  not  informed 
them,  that  so  much  evil  was  connected  with  this  imprudent  step  of  theirs. 
According  to  your  representation,  they  certainly  have  much  to  account  for. 

"The  men  by  whose  aid,  and  in  whose  parishes  he  gained  the  reputation 
which  gives  him  more  than  half  his  influence,  have  found  that  influence  turned 
against  themselves,  to  make  them  first  suspected,  tlien  odious,  and  to  cause  their 
names  to  be  cast  out  as  evil" 

How  has  his  influence  been  turned  against  them  ?  What  has  he  done  ?  He 
has  indeed  refused  to  embrace,  or  to  countenance,  sentiments  which  he  honestly 
believes  to  de  false  and  dangerous.  And  has  any  man  a  right  to  require  him 
to  do  it  ?  I  have  the  best  reason  for  believing,  that  Dr.  Nettleton  highly  prized 
the  friendship  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Beecher,  and  that  he  would  gladly  have 
made  any  sacrifice  to  retain  it,  but  a  surrender  of  conscience.  But  this 
sacrifice  he  could  not  make.  His  obligations  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  church 
were  paramout  to  all  other  obligations.  When  he  found  that  his  brethren 
were  embracing  and  abetting  sentiments,  which  he  could  not  approve,  in  a 
friendly  and  faithful  manner  he  expostulated  with  them,  both  in  private 
conversation  and  by  letters.  Thus  in  1821,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor,  "  with 
all  my  love  and  respect  for  brothers  Taylor,  Goodrich,  and  Beecher,  I  must 
say,  that  neither  my  judgment,  nor  conscience,  nor  heart  can  acquiesce  ;  I  can 
go  with  you  no  farther."  And  at  a  later  period,  in  1829,  when  Dr.  Beecher  at- 
tempted to  persuade  him,that  if  he  could  not  approve  of  the  New-Haven  senti- 
ments, he  would,  at  least,  hold  his  peace,  and  not  express  any  dissatisfaction 
with  them,  he  said  to  him,  "  you  might  as  well  ask  me  to  cut  off  my  conscience 
and  throw  it  away."  He  said  also, "  such  is  my  conviction  of  the  tendency  of 
all  these  sentiments  to  corrupt  revivals  and  produce  spurious  conversions,  that  if 
New-England  should  go  over,  I  should  prefer  to  stand  alone."  Such  being 
his  convictions,  what  was  it  his  duty  to  do  ?  Is  moral  principle  to  be  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  friendship  ?  Is  he  indeed  worthy  the  name  of  a  friend  who 
demands  such  a  sacrifice  ? 
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If  Dr.  Nettleton  has  manifested  an  unchristian  spirit,  or  if  he  has  resorted 
to  any  dishonorable  m?ans  to,  promote  what  he  believes  to  be  the  cause  of 
truth  Jet  it  b3  shown.  Has  he  treated  his  brethren  with  unkindness?  Has  he 
impeached  their  motives  —  depreciated  their  talents — or  aspersed  their 
character  ?  What  then  has  heMone  to  render  them  odious,  and  to  cause  their 
names  to  be  cast  out  as  evii ;''  unless  it  be  to  bear  testimony  against  the  errors 
which  they  have  published  to  the  world? 

That  the  influence  of  Dr.  Nettleton  has  been  greatly  feared  by  the  abettors 
of  the  New  Divinity,  I  am  fully  aware.  I  am  also  aware  that  great  pains 
have  been  taken  to  neutralize  and  destroy  his  influence.  And  allow  me  to  ask, 
whether  no '-other  forces,"  but  those  of  "truth  and  argument,"  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  this  result  ?  Have  not  opprobrious  epithets  been  employed 
to  stigmatize  his  character?  .  Has  it  not  been  asserted  in  the  public  prints, 
that  •*  Nettleton  and  a  few  oth3rs  must  bear  the  sin  and  shame  of  what  would 
have  disgraced  any  age  of  papal  power  and  bigotry  ?"  Has  not  he  been 
called  by  grave  divines,  "  a  heresy  hunter,*'  —  "a  busy  body,"  —  "a  mischief 
maker,"  —  "a  gossip  ?"  Has  not  the  story  been  circulated  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other,  that.  "  he  has  lost  his  mind,"  and  is  "partially  deranged?" 
(strange  that  such  a  man  should  exert  such  a  powerful  and  extensive  influence  !) 
To  deter  him  from  expressing  his  honest  convictions,  has  he  not  been  plied 
with  flattery  and  with  threats  ?  Did  not  a  gentleman  tell  him  to  his  face  in 

1829,  " and  I  have  made  you  what  you  are,  and  if  you  do  not  behave 

'yourself,  we  will  hew  you  down  ?"  And  did  not  that  gentleman  mention  this 
threat  to  the  one  whom  he  associated  with  himself,  and  did  not  the  latter 
gentlem?n  mention  it  to  Dr.  Piummer,  of  Virginia,  and  thus  make  it  public, 
when  Dr.  Nettleton  had  never  mentioned  it  even  to  his  most  intimate  friends? 
Did  not  the  former  gentleman  also  mention  this  threat  to  a  clergyman  now 
residing  ivj  New  Hampshire,  who  informed  a  minister  of  this  State  of  the  fact 
not  long  since  ?  Is  it  not  true,  that  from  that  time  to  the  present,  stories  have 
been  industriously  circulated  in  every  quarter,  injurious  to  the  reputation  of 
Dr.  Nettleton  ?  Do  you  not  know,  Sir,  that  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Association  in  Enfield,  in  1835,  a  gentleman  said  in  the  house  of  the 
late  Mr.  Dixon.  that  "  Mr.  Nettleton  had  forsaken  his  calling,  and  that  God 
had  forsaken  him"  and  that  "  hs  had  done  nothing  but  mischief  for  the  last  ten 
years  V  And  do  you  not  know,  that  use  was  made  of  this  identical  language, 
and  that  there  is  abundant  proof  of  the  fact  which  can  be  adduced?  Now  I 
ask,  has  Dr.  Nettleton  done  any  thing  like  this,  to  oppose  the  influence  of"  the 
men  who  took  him  by  the  hand, and  helped  him  to  rise?"  Has  he  threatened 
to  "hew  them  down  ?"  Has  he  declared  in  the  public  prints,  that  they"  must 
bear  the  sin  and  shame  of  what  would  have  disgraced  any  age  of  papal  power 
and  bigotry  ?"  Has  he  spread  far  and  wide  the  report  that  they  "  have  lost 
their  minds,"  and  "  are  partially  deranged  ?"  Has  he  applied  to  them  low  and 
degrading  epithets  ?  Has  he  asserted  that  they  "  have  forsaken  their  calling, 
and  that  God  hns  forsaken  them,"  and  that  for  a  course  of  years  they  "  have 
done  nothing  but  mischief?"  I  ask  you,  has  Dr.  Nettleton  done  any  thing  like 
this  ?  —  any  thing  to  be  compared  with  it  ? 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  a  moment  to  the  ten  years,  during  which 
it  was  affirmed,  that  Dr.  Nettleton  had  done  nothing  but  mischief;  —that  is, 
from  1825,  to  1835.  Are  you  acquainted  with  his  history  during  that  period? 
Perhaps  I  can  inform  you  *of  some  facts,  a  knowledge  o*f  which  you  do  not 
now  possess.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  in  1822,  Dr.  Nettleton  was 
brought  to  the  borders  of  the  grave  by  typhus  fever.  From  that  sickness 
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he  has  never  recovered,  so  as  to  enjoy  sound  health  for  a  single  day.  Much 
of  the  time  he  has  been  unable  to  labor  at  all.  Some  part  of  the  time  he  has 
been  able  to  preach  only  once  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  perform  •  very  little 
extra  labor.  At  no  time  has  he  been  able  to  engage  in  a  systematic  course 
of  labor,  such  as  he  pursued  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  ministry,  even 
for  a  week,  without  entirely  prostrating  him.  Yet  feeble  as  he  was  during 
the  period  which  has  been  specified,  he  was  not  altogether  idle,  and  whether 
he  was  forsaken  of  God  you  may  judge  after  considering  the  following  facts. 
In  1825  there  was  a  very  interesting  revival  under  his  preaching,  in  two 
parishes,  in  Taunton,  Ms.  In  1826  his  labors  were  greatly  blessed  in  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  and  the  vicinity.  In  1827  he  labored  successfully  in  Albany  Durham, 
and  Lexington,  N.  Y.  In  1828  and  1829,  his  labors  were  greatly  blessed  in 
Virginia,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Southern  States.  During  his  labors  in 
Virginia  Dr.  John  H.  Rice,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Alexander,  speaks  of  him  and 

the  revival  as  follows : "  When  Mr.  Nettleton  had  strength  to  labor,  he 

soon  was  made  instrumental  in  producing  a  considerable  excitement.  This 
has  extended  ;  and  now  the  state  of  things  is  deeply  interesting.  Five  law- 
yers, all  of  very  considerable  standing,  have  embraced  religion.  *  *  * 
This  has  produced  a  mighty  sensation  in  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg,  Nottoway, 
Cumberland,  Powhatan,  Buckingham,  and  Albemarle.  The  minds  of  men 
seem  to  stand  a  tiptoe,  and  they  seem  to  be  looking  for  some  great  thing." 
"  Mr.  Nettleton  is  a  remarkable  man,  and  chiefly,  I  think,  remarkable  for  his 
power  of  producing  a  great  excitement  without  much  appearance  of  feeling. 
The  people  do  not  either  weep,  or  talk  away  there  impressions.  The  preacher 
chiefly  addresses  Bible  truth  to  their  consciences.  I  have  not  heard  him  utter 
as  yet  a  single  sentiment  opposed  to  what  you  and  I  call  orthodoxy.  He 
preaches  the  Bible.  He  derives  his  illustrations  from  the  Bible."  In  1829, 
also,  a  great  revival  commenced  under  his  preaching  in  Monson,  Mass.  In 
the  winter  of  1830  and  31,  he  labored  for  a  considerable  time  in  an  interesting 
revival  with  the  Rev.  Baxter  Dickinson,  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  for  some  time 
with  Doctor  Snodgrass  and  Dr.  Spring  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1831, 
in  very  feeble  health,  he  took  a  voyage  to  Europe.  While  in  England,  which 
was  a  little  more  than  a  year,  he  preached  in  various  places,  and  not  without 
some  success.  Since  his  return  he  has  received  letters  from  not  a  few  who 
were  awakened  by  his  preaching,  and  who  regard  him  as  their  spiritual  father. 
Is  this  true  of  all  American  clergymen  who  have  visited  England  within  the 
last  few  years  ?  In  1833  there  was  an  interesting  revival  under  his  preaching 
in  Enfield,  when  two  members  of  Mr.  Dixon's  family,  in  whose  house  the  above 
declaration  was  made,  became  hopefully  pious.  He  preached,  also,  during 
the  period  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  with  more  or  less  success,  in  many 
other  places.  And  now,  Sir,  just  look  at  this  brief  and  very  imperfect  sketch. 
Remember,  that  during  this  whole  period,  Dr.  Nettleton  was  in  very  feeble 
health — much  of  the  time  confined  a  portion  of  each  day  to  his  bed — never 
able  to  engage  in  arduous  labor.  And  yet  to  what  minister  in  New  England 
can  you  point  me,  who  was  during  these  ten  years,  instrumental  in  the  con- 
version of  so  many  souls  ?  Now  this  is  the  man  of  whom  in  1835  it  was  said, 
and  you,  Sir,  know  by  whom  it  was  said,  that  "  he  had;  mistaken  his  calling, 
and  that  God  had  forsaken  him,"  and  that  he  had  done  nothing  but  mischief 
for  the  last  ten  years."  This  was  surely  "  speaking  harshly,"  and  it  was 
*  judging  unkindly."  My  brother,  no  earthly  consideration  would  have  indu- 
ced me  to  make  such  a  declaration. 

But  further.    It  was  during  this  period  of  ten  years,  that  Dr.  Nettleton 
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breasted  the  storm  of"  new  measures"  which  was  coming  in  from  the  west 
He  took  a  stand  against  Mr.  Finney  and  his  supporters.  In  1827  he  publish- 
ed his  review  of  Mr.  Finney- s  Sermon,  and  his  letter  to  Mr.  Aikin,  and  in  oth- 
er ways  did  all  in  his  power  to  check  the  spirit  of  fanaticism,  which  was  com- 
ing in  like  a  flood.  In  all  this,  I  am  aware,  some  supposed  he  was  doing  noth- 
ing but  mischief.  When  it  was  found  that  his  name  could  not  be  used  to  sanc- 
tion "new  measures,"  the  most  unwearied  pains  wrere  taken  to  destroy  his 
reputation.  "  All  their  remarks,"  said  a  distinguished  divine,  "  are  brought  to 
a  focus  in  the  spirit  of  unrelenting  hostility  which  is  directed  against  Nettle- 
ton,  and  which,  as  I  know,  will  destroy  or  neutralize  his  influence  if  it  can." 
Some  of  the  same-stories  were  circulated  about  him,  that  are  circulated  now. 
It  was  said,  "  he  has  lost  his  mind" — "  he  is  not  the  man  he  once  was" — "  his 
character  has  sunk-  wonderfully" — "  he  is  under  the  frown  of  God,"  &c.  &c. 
I  know  not,  Sir,  but  you  at  that  time  sympathized  with  his  opposers,  and  ver- 
ily thought  he  was  doing  nothing  but  mischief.  But  there  were  those  who 
entertained  a  different  opinion,  some  of  whom,  at  least,  I  trust  you  would  not 
be  willing  to  treat  with  disrespect. 

The  following  testimonial  was  published  in  the  New  York  Observer : 

"  BOSTON,  November  8,  1827. 

"  It  having  been  represented  to  some  of  the  subscribers,  that  we  disapproved  of  the  procceed- 
ings  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nettleton,  in  reviewing  a  sermon  preached  at  Troy,  March  4th  1827,  and 
in  opposing  the  sentiments  and  practices  which  it  seemed  intended  to  vindicate  and  extend,  we 
regard  ourselves  as  called  upon  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  say,  that  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Nettleton 
appear  to  us  to  have  been  characterized  with  great  intellectual  vigor,  correct  and  comprehensive 
views  of  the  interests  of  the  church,  and  by  distinguished  wisdom,  fidelity,  firmness  and  benevo: 
Jence,  well  adapted  to  promote  the  interests  of  pure  religion  throughout  the  land." 
Signed, 

LYMAN  BEECHER,        WM.  R.  WEEKS,        JUSTIN  EDWARDS,        C.  J.  TENNEY. 
A.  S.  NORTON,  H.  R.  WEED,  HEMAN  HUMPHREY,      J.  HAWES. 

My  dear  Sir,  I  do  not  claim  that  Dr.  Nettleton  is  faultless.  He  is  a  man. 
And'no  man  is  without  his  failings.  But  I  do  regard  him  as  eminently  a  wise, 
prudent,  conscientious  and  devoted  servant  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  I  cannot 
but  think,  that  upon  mature  deliberation,  you  will  most  deeply  regret  what 
you  have  written  and  spoken  against  him. 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

GEORGE  A.  CALHOUN. 
Coventry,  January  17,  1840. 


Dear  Sir  —  After  my  eighth  letter  had  been  sent  to  the  Record,  I  received 
a  note  from  the  Editor,  giving  me  to  understand,  that  impatience  had  been 
manifested  among  some  of  his  subscribers,  on  account  of  the  length  to  which 
the  correspondence  had  been  protracted,  and  requesting  me  to  bring  it  to  a 
close  on  my  part,  as  soon  as  I  could  "  consistently  with  doing  justice  to  (my) 
cause,  and  with  answering  all  the  questions  which  (you)  would  expect  (me)  to 
reply  to."  I  immediately  informed  him,  that  I  had  designed  to  add  to  my 
series  of  letters  four  more,  making  twelve  in  all ;  but,  that  I  would,  if  possible, 
in  accommodation  to  his  wishes,  finish  with  the  addition  of  two.  In  a  few 
days  I  received  from  him  another  letter,  in  which  he  said,  "  We  have  heard  so 
much  complaint  from  our  subscribers,  that  my  friends  think  it  will  cause  a  con- 
siderable diminution  of  our  subscription  list,  to  have  your  series  proceed 
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further.  I  regret  I  did  not  forsee  how  it  would  be,  so  as  to  give  you  earlier 
notice."  In  the  same  letter  ho  stated,  "  It  has  been  suggested,  that  an  extra 
sheet  might  bo  printed  for  you,  if  you  will  be  responsible  for  the.expense,  which 
could  be  sent  to  all  our  subscribers,  and  to  whomsoever  else  you  might  wish." 
I  declined  this  proposal,  on  the  ground,  that  if  the  remaining  letters  were 
printed  entirely  at  my  expense.  I  should  choose  to  consult  my  own  convenience 
as  to  the  place  and  man-ner  of  their  publication.  I  accordingly  requested  the 
Editor  to  inform  his  readers, that  it  was  at  his  own  direction  my  letters  were  dis- 
continued in  that  paper,  and  that  they  might  possibly  receive  them  through 
another  medium  of  communication.  I,  at  the  same  time,  requested  him  to  ac- 
commodate me,  at  my  expense,  with  the  names  and  residences  of  those  persons 
to  whom  your  letters  had  been  sent.  After  a  considerable  time,  I  received 
another  letter  from  the  Editor,  in  which,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  "  loud 
and  alarming  complaints,"  which  my  letters  had  occasioned,  he  said,  "  After 
having  considered  the  matter,  and  consulted  with  others,  I  have  concluded,  if 
you  will  forward  the  two  last  letters  as  you  propose,  making  them  as  brief  as 
possible,  to  have  them  published,  and  distributed."  He  said  also,  "As  I  may 
think  it  best  to  issue  the  letters  in  an  extra,  at  my  individual  expense,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  you  to  make  them  as  brief  as  possible."  To  this  proposition,  I 
could  not  accede  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  restricted  to  two  short  letters. 

2.  I  had  not  obtruded  myself  upon  the  Record,  and  I  was  not  willing  to 
occupy  its  columns   any   longer  than   my   communications  were   admitted 
readily  and  cheerfully ;  and  especially,  after  having  been  given  to  understand, 
that,  they  were  exceedingly  wounding,  causing  "  loud  and  alarming  complaints," 
and  threatening  seriously  to  injure  the  interests  of  the  paper.     It  seemed  to  me, 
that  no  man  of  any  delicacy  of  feeling,  or  sense  of  propriety,  would  be  willing 
to  write  for  a  paper  under  such  circumstances. 

3.  I  could  by  no  means  consent  to  subject  the  Editor  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  publishing  an  extra  sheet  solely  for  my  accommodation. 

I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  state  the  foregoing  facts  and  reasons,  that  the 
readers  of  our  correspondence  may  understand  why  this  and  the  following 
letters  have  not  appeared,  like  the  preceding  ones,  in  the  New-Haven  Record. 

I  design,  Sir,  to  answer  directly  or  indirectly  your  questions  respecting  the 
organization  of  the  Pastoral  Union,  and  the  founding  of  the  Theological  Insti- 
tute of  Connecticut ;  and  I  indulge  the  hope,  that  my  answers  will  be  in  a  good 
degree  satisfactory ;  at  least,  that  they  will  correct  some  of  your  misappre- 
hensions, and  lead  you  to  think  more  favorably  of  the  conduct  of  your  orthodox 
brethren,  than  you  have  done  for  years  past.  You  are  aware,  that  an  intel- 
ligent judgment  cannot  be  passed  upon  their  proceedings  in  associating  together 
and  in  establishing  a  new  theological  seminary,  without  first  considering  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  That  mistakes  may  be  corrected, 
and  the  condition  of  our  ecclesiastical  commonwealth  rightly  understood,  allow 
me  to  call  your  attention,  for  a  short  time,  from  the  Pastoral  Union  and 
Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut,  and  to  occupy  it  with  some  other  topics 
which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  professed  object  of  this  discussion. 

1.  The  Theological  Department  of  Yale  College  demands  our  consideration. 
If  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  first  indications,  discovered  only  by  a  few 
persons,  that  the  New-Haven  divines  were  beginning  to  adopt  opinions  at 
variance  with  those  which  commonly  prevailed  among  the  orthodox,  appeared 
in  1820,  '21  ;  and  the  project  of  reorganizing  and  enlarging  the  Theological 
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Department  of  Yale  College  was  started  in  May,  1822.  You  say,  "  The 
course  taken  by  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College,  twelve  years  before  [the 
Institute  was  founded]  whan  the  Theologicnl  Department  of  that  institution 
was  reorganized  and  placed  upon  its  present  footing,  was  referred  to  [at 
Vernon,]  as  showing  what  mignt  have  been  expected  in  a  parallel  case  ;  the 
corporation,  before  proceeding  to  any  decisive  measures,  brought  the  proposal 
not  only  to  the  Ganeral  Association,  but  to  every  one  of  the  District  Associa- 
tions, for  advice  and  approval,  and  waited  till  the  churches  through  their 
pastors  had  given  their  approbation  to  the  proposed  arrangement."  That  this 
subject  was  brought  before  our  associations,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  that  "  the 
corporation  waited  till  the  churches,  through  their  pastors,  had  given  their 
approbation  of  the  proposed  arrangement,"  is  not  so  evident. 

Are  you  quite  sure,  that  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  brought  this  subject 
before  the  Associations,  or  that  the  Associations  would  have  approved  of 
the  plan,  had  they  known  what  theological  sentiments  would  be  inculcated  in 
that  department?  Could  they  have  foreseen  what  has  taken  place,  I  do  not 
believe  an  Association  in  the  State  would,  at  that  time,  have  sanctioned  the 
procedure.  You,  doubtless,  believe,  that  this  subject  was  brought  before  the 
Associations  by  the  Corporation,  and  I  will  not  say  that  it  was  not ;  but  I  have 
before  me  a  certified  copy  of  the  document  which  was  sent  to  the  Associations, 
and  in  answer  to  which  they  communicated  their  views  respecting  the  proposal. 
This  document  is  dated  at  Yale  College,  May  6, 1822  ;  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  prepared,  or  forwarded,  in  the  name,  or  by  the  authority,  of  the 
Corporation  of  Yale  College.  It  has  attached  to  it  no  name.  And  do  the 
Corporation,  when  they  submit  proposals  to  clerical  bodies,  and  "  wait  till  the 
churches  through  their  pastors  have  given  their  approbation,"  send  anonymous 
communications  ?*  Was  not  this  application  to  the  Associations  "for  advice 
and  approval,"  made  by  gentlemen  at  New-Haven,  some  of  whom,  at  least, 
are  now  connected  with  the  Theological  Department  of  Yale  College ;  and 
made,  too,  before  the  Corporation  had  acted  on  the  subject  of  re-organizing 
and  enlarging  the  Theological  Department  of  that  institution  ?  And  was  not 
the  duty  of  approving  of  this  design,  in  personal  address,  urged  upon  one  or 
more  of  the  Associations,  by  one  or  more  of  those  gentlemen  ?  Permit  me  to 
quote  a  few  extracts  from  the  document  referred  to  :  — 

"  In  soliciting  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy  and  the  donations  of  the  religious  public  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  design,  it  is  thought  proper  respectfully  to  state  some  of  the  reasons 
which  demand  its  adoption."  —  "  1.  The  primary  design  of  the  College  deserves  consideration." 
— "  2.  The  continuance  of  the  Theological  Department  on  an  enlarged  scale  cannot  interfere  with 
existing  Theological  Institutions."  —  "  When  it  is  considered,  that  most  of  the  literary  institu- 
tions of  our  country  are  in  New  England,  that  here  revivals  of  religion  are  placing  increasing 
multitudes  of  youtli  at  the  disposal  of  the  churches,  that  all  other  parts  of  the  United  States  are 
looking  to  us  as  the  Seminary  of  the  churches  in  the  country,  it  will  not  be  thought  too  strong 
to  affirm,  THAT  ONE  OR  TWO  THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTIONS  CAN  NOT  LONG  BE  ADEQUATE  TO  THE  JUST 

DEMANDS    OF    PROVIDENCE    ON    THE    PIKTY    AND    TALENTS    OF    NEW    ENGLAND.       Nor  finally    wiJl  this 

Department  interfere  at  all  with  the  funds  of  other  Institutions.  For  as  to  students,  an  increase 
of  their  number  in  charity  students,  is  but  a  consumption  of  their  funds,  and  in  other  students  ii 
but  a  bare  repayment  of  expenses  ;  and  as  to  the  community,  they  look  to  a  different  portion  of  it 
for  pecuniary  aid  from  that  on  which  we  must  rely  for  the  extension  and  support  of  this  Depart. 
ment."  3.  The  facilities  for  supporting  a  Theological  Department  in  Yale  College  are  deserving 
of  consideration."  *'4.  The  literary  and  moral  influence  of  a  Theological  school  will  be  highly 
salutary  on  the  undergraduates." 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  mine  on  this  subject,  writes  as  follows  :  — 
"  Anonymous  communications  by  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College ! ! !  I  know  not  but  they  hav« 
•ent  a  million  —  but  I  do  not  believe  they  have  sent  one.  Why  should  they  ?  w 
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Now,  by  whomsoever  this  application  to  the  Associations  was  made,  what 
was  its  design,  and  what  responsiilibties  did  the  Associations  assume  in  approv- 
ing of  the  proposed  arrangement  ?  It  has  been  more  than  once  intimated,  that 
the  Theological  Department  in  Yale  College  was  the  legitimate  child  of  the 
Associations,  and  that  they  were  bound  to  support  it ;  and  as  the  Theological 
Institute  of  Connecticut  was  founded  without  the  formal  approval  of  the 
Associations,  though  a  number  of  them  unsolicited  passed  resolutions  in  its 
commendation  after  it  was  established,  it  has  been  said  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
respectfully  noticed  by  those  bodies,  and  that  its  founders  should  be  considered 
as  having  acted  a  disorderly  part.  What  then  was  the  object  of  those,  who, 
in  an  anonymous  communication,  appealed  to  the  Associations  in  behalf  of  the 
Theological  Department  in  Yale  College,  in  making  the  appeal  ?  Was  it  to 
make  the  Department  a  child  of  the  Associations,  to  put  it  under  their  super- 
vision and  control,  and  to  have  them  responsible  to  the  public  for  its  manage- 
ment ?  Nothing  like  this  is  intimated  in  their  communication.  "  In  soliciting 
the  co-operation  of  the  clergy  and  the  donations  of  the  religious  public  [they] 
thought  proper  respectfully  to  state  some  reasons  which  demand  its  adoption/ 
Does  it  not  appear,  that  the  simple  and  only  object  was  to  secure  the  influence 
*  of  the  clergy  and  the  donations  of  the  religious  public,  in  re-organizing  and 
•enlarging  that  department,"  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  pastors  and 
churches  of  this  State  ?  I  ask  you,  Sir,  as  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of 
Yale  College,  could  the  Corporation  themselves  have  proposed  to  the  Associ- 
ations to  take  this  theological  school  under  their  supervision  and  control  ?  Is 
not  all  authority  which  can  be  exercised  over  it  in  the  possession  of  the  Cor- 
poration ?  And  are  they  not  bound  by  law  to  retain  that  authority  in  their 
own  possession  ?  Can  they  delegate  any  measure  of  power  to  individuals  or 
associations  to  act  in  relation  to  that  concern  ?  What  then  have  the  pastors 
rand  churches  of  Connecticut  to  do  with  the  Theological  Department  in  Yale 
College  ?  Can  they  by  authoritative  action  exert  the  least  influence  in  the 
management  of  its  affairs  ?  Have  the  Associations,  or  Consociations,  of  this 
State  ever  been,  at  least  in  our  day,  consulted  by  the  Corporation  relative  to 
the  appointment  of  professors,  or  respecting  any  other  transactions  of  that 
board  ?  Did  the  Corporation  ever  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  churches, 
or  pastors  of  the  churches  an  official  report  of  their  proceedings  ?  And  do 
you  believe  that  the  Associations,  in  approving  of  the  establishment  of  that 
school,  thought  of  binding  themselves  and  successors  to  sustain  it  at  all  events  ? 
Perhaps  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  present  pastors  of  our  churches  have  been 
settled  since  1822,  when  this  application  was  made,  and  know  nothing  of  the 
"  advice  and  approval "  of  which  you  speak  ;  and  are  they  obligated  to  cast 
out,  as  illegitimate  offspring,  all  other  theological  institutions  and  cleave  to  that 
of  Yale  College  as  the  only  child  of  promise  ?  No,  Sir.  The  Theological 
Department  in  Yale  College  is  not  so  much  the  child  of  the  Associations,  as  is 
the  Theological  Institute.  The  former  is  under  the  exclusive  control  of  a 
Corporation  composed  of  eight  officers  of  our  State  government,  and  ten 
•clergymen  invested  with  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  clerical  part  of  the 
body  ;  the  latter  is  the  property  and  under  the  control  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  pastors  of  our  churches  and  members  of  our  Associations  who  annually 
appoint  the  trustees  of  the  Institute  ;  the  former  is  allied  to  the  State ;  the 
latter  is  closely  allied  to  the  churches. 

Yale  College  has  ever  been  a  favorite  object  with  the  Congregational 
ministers  of  Connecticut.  They  founded  it  and  they  have  patronized  it  as 
their  own  institution.  And,  so  far  as  I  know,  as  a  literary  institution,  it  is  still 
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dear  to  them ;  and  to  none  is  it  more  so,  than  to  members  of  the  Pastoral 
Union.  The  ministers  of  this  State,  you  will  cheerfully  acknowledge,  have 
afforded  important  aid  in  rearing  that  seminary  to  the  elevated  station  which 
it  now  occupies  among  the  literary  institutions  of  the  country.  Its  influence 
is  felt  in  every  city,  town,  village,  hamlet,  and  sequestered  neighborhood  in 
Connecticut,  and  extensively  in  other  parts  of  the  land.  The  man  who 
can  avail  himself  of  this  influence,  may  increase  an  hundred  fold  his  power  of 
controling  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  community.  Universities  in  Europe, 
with  one,  at  least,  in  this  country,  as  they  have  been  the  means  of  corrupting 
churches,  and  of  spreading  moral  desolations  around  them,  solemnly  admonish 
us,  that  a  few  men,  aided  by  the  influence  of  such  an  institution  as  Yale 
College,  in  connection  with  the  press,  can  easily  revolutionize  the  theological 
sentiments  of  an  extensive  region,  unless  they  are  openly,  boldly,  perseveringly, 
and  with  a  spirit  of  self-denial  opposed.  And  now,  Sir,  is  it  to  you  surprising, 
that  when  the  Theological  Department  in  Yale  College  was  put  into  operation, 
and  strange  doctrines  came  from  it  to  the  ears  of  the  religious  public,  that 
many  intelligent  persons  wrere  alarmed  and  filled  with  anxiety?  And,  if  there 
was  no  design  to  change  the  features  of  our  New  England  orthodoxy,  and  if  in 
the  opinion  of  the  New-Haven  divines,  there  was  no  great  difference  in  the  theo- 
logical views  between  them  and  their  brethren,  would  not  effectual  measures  have 
been  adopted,  by  the  appointment  of  Professors,  or  otherwise,  to  dimmish,  if  not 
to  remove  entirely  all  occasion  of  solicitude  ?  But  allow  me  to  ask  the  following 
questions,  with  an  earnest  request  that  you  will,  if  possible,  give  satisfactory 
answers. 

"  When  the  Theological  Department  was  re-organized  and  put  upon  its 
present  footing,"  were  not  its  Professors  on  the  side  of  what  has  been  denom- 
inated "  new  divinity  ?"  Have  not  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  elected 
Professors  in  that  Department  since  its  re-organization,  been  of  the  same  type 
in  theology,  and  disposed  to  cast  their  influence  on  that  side  ?  Has  not  that 
theological  school  been  made  a  powerful  engine  in  promulgating  the  peculiar 
sentiments  of  the  New-Haven  divines  ?  For  years  past,  has  any  gentlemen 
been  elected  a  clerical  member  of  the  Corporation,  who  did  not  favor  those  senti- 
ments ?  Can  any  minister,  who  is  conscientiously  and  openly  opposed  to  the 
peculiar  views  of  the  New-Haven  divines,  be  considered  a  candidate  for 
membership  in  the  Corporation,  or  for  office  in  the  Theological  Department  ? 
What  safeguard  have  the  public  on  this  subject  ?  Be  not  displeased,  my 
brother,  that  in  your  own  language  I  interrogate  still  farther.  What  is  this 
Theological  Department  ?  "Is  it  not  an  organization  ? —  the  organization  of 
a  party  ?  —  organized  for  party  ends?  —  organized  to  accomplish  ends  to 
which  mere  argument  was  inadequate,  and  which  could  not  be  reached  by  the 
working  of  our  ecclesiastical  system  ?"  And  since  your  brethren  of  the 
Pastoral  Union  did  suppose,  that  they  and  all  who  harmonize  with  them  in 
their  views  of  divine  truth,  were  effectually  excluded  from  all  participation  in 
the  management  of  that  seminary,  and  that  they  were  driven  to  the  painful 
necessity  of  providing  for  themselves  ;  have  they  indeed  committed  a  great 
offence  in  establishing  a  new  theological  institution,  as  they  believe,  on  better 
principles,  with  an  improved  organization,  and  far  more  congenial  to  the  spirit 
of  Congregationalism. 

2.  The  subject  of  creeds  deserves  consideration.  — In  your  second  letter  you 
say ;  "  The  convention  at  East  Windsor  adopted  a  new  confession  of  faith,  now 
known  as  the  creed  of  the  Pastoral  Union.     If  any  convention,  or  permanent 
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society  of  ministers  on  the  other  side  of  this  controversy,  had  formed  a  new 
confession  of  faith,  how  many  inferences  unfavorable  to  their  orthodoxy  would 
have  been  derived  from  the  fact ;  and  how  would  the  fact  with  the  inferences 
have  been  proclaimed  throughout  the  land.  I  will  not  attempt  to  derive  from 
your  new  confession  any  inferences  unfavorable  to  your  orthodoxy.  I  will 
only  ask  you  to  inform  the  public  \vhy  a  new  confession  was  thought  necessary  ? 
Tne  attempt  has  been  made  of  late,  you  know,  by  some  of  your  associates,  to 
produce  the  impression  on  the  public  mind,  that  the  Savoy  Confession,  assented 
to  by  the  Synod  at  Saybrook  in  1708,  is  now  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  among 
us  ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  taken,  not  as  embodying  a  certain  '  system  of  doctrine,' 
but  as  binding  in  every  word.  I  do  not  impute  that  notion  to  you,  for  I  have 
heard  you  declare  publicly  the  contrary ;  but  I  may  ask  you,  whether  those 
who  co-operated  in  forming  this  new  confession,  and  in  making  it  the  basis  of 
the  Pastoral  Union,  did  not  at  the  time  take  the  same  ground  which  you  take  ? 
Why  a  new  creed,  if  the  Savoy  Confession  is  our  standard?  —  Perhaps  it  will 
not  be  thought  impertinent  if!  ask,  in  what  respect  the  new  creed  is  better 
than  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  that  old  and  familiar 
summary  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  is  shorter  than  the  Catechism,  and  in  that 
respect  it  is  better,  if  it  is  to  be  imposed,  as  a  creed,  word  for  word,  upon 
posterity.  It  is  a  very  respectable  formulary,  one  which,  if  I  understand  it 
aright,  I  should  be  ready  to  subscribe ;  but  wherever  it  differs  from  the 
Catechism  either  in  arrangement  or  in  statement,  I  think  the  Catechism  is  by 
all  means  to  be  preferred." 

"If any  convention  or  permanent  society  of  ministers  on  the  other  side  of 
the  controversy,  had  formed  a  new  confession  of  faith,"  I  do  not  believe,  that 
"  many  inferences  unfavorable  to  their  orthodoxy  would  have  been  derived 
from  the  fact,"  provided  the  confession  was  fully  and  explicitly  orthodox,  and 
its  f  ranters  were  known  to  be  deeply  convinced  of  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing the  sound  doctrines  which  it  embraced.  Do  you  believe,  Sir,  that 
inferences  unfavorable  to  orthodoxy  would  be  derived  from  an  exchange  of 
creeds,  provided  the  former  were  vague  and  indefinite,  and  the  latter  full 
and  lucid  in  expressing  the  doctrines  of  grace  ?  Suppose  the  church  in  Yale 
College  should  become  dissatisfied  with  their  present  "  Confession  o**  Faith," 
and  should  exchange  it  for  the  "  Articles  of  Agreement,"  adopted  by  the 
Pastoral  Union ;  what  inferences  in  relation  to  orthodoxy  would  be  derived 
from  the  fact  ?"  That  you  and  the  reader  may  judge,  allow  me  to  quote  these 
formularies. 

"  THE    CONFESSION    OF   FAITH    OF    THE    CHURCH   IN    YALE    COLLEGE. 

You,  [and  each  of  you]  solemnly  profess  your  belief  that  there  is  but  one  God,  in  three  persons, 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost';  self-existent,  independent,  eternal,  unchangeable  ;  infi- 
nite in  power,  wisdom,  holiness,  goodness,  and  truth  :  —  that  by  him  all  things  were  made  ;  and 
are  governed  according  to  his  own  most  wise,  holy  and  good  pleasure  :  and  that  you  are  his  crea- 
tures, and  under  the  most  righteous  and  solemn  obligations  to  serve  and  glorify  him  with  all  your 
powers  while  you  live.  You  also  profess  your  belief,  that  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  are  the  Word  of  God ;  revealed  to  mankind  by  the  spirit  of  truth ;  and  containing 
every  rule  of  faith,  and  practise  which  is  obligatory  on  the  consciences  of  mankind.  —  Thus  you 
profess  and  believe." 

"  ARTICLES    OF    AGREEMENT   OF   THE    PASTORAL    UNION. 

1.  That  there  is  one,  and  but  one,  living  and  true  God. 

2.  That  the  word  of  God,  contained  in  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  is  the 
only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

3.  That  agreeable  to  these  scriptures,  God  is  a  Spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  in 
his  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness  and  truth. 
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4.  That  in  the  Godhead  there  are  three  persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
that  these  three  ar.;  one  God,  the  same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory. 

5.  That  God  created  man  after  his  own  image,  consisting  in  knowledge,   righteousness,  and 
holiness-. 

6.  That  the  glory  of  God  is  man's  chief  end  and  the  enjoyment  of  God  his  supreme  happi- 
ness.    And  that  this  enjoyment  is  derived  solely  from-  conformity  of  heart  to  ihe  moral  character 
and  will  of  God. 

7.  That  God,  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  hath  foreordained  whatsoever  comes 
to  pass,  and  that  all  beings,  actions,  and  events,  both  in  the  natural  and  moral  worlds,  are  subject 
to  his  providential  direction  ;  and  that  God's  purposes  perfectly  consist  with  human  liberty,  God's 
universal  agency  witli  the  agency  of  man,  and  man's  dependence  with  his  accountability;  that 
man  has  understanding  and  natural  strength  to  do  all  that  God  requires  of  him,  so  that  nothing 
but  the  sini.er's  aversion  to  holiness  prevents  his  salvation. 

8.  That  it  is  the   prerogative  of  God  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  that  he  will  cause  the 
wrath  of  men  and  devils  to  praise  him,  and  that  all  the  evil  which  has  existed,  and  will  forever 
exist  in  the  universe,   will  eventually  be  made  to  promote  a  most  important  purpose,  under  the 
wise  and  perfect  administration  of  that  Almighty  Being  who  will  cause  all  things  to  work  for  his 
own  glory,  ana  thus  fulnj  all  his  pleasure. 

9.  That  Adam  the  federal  head  and  representative  of  the  human  race,  was  placed  in  proba- 
tion, that  he  disobeyed  the  divine  command,  fell  from  holiness,  and  involved  himself  and  all  his 
posterity  in  depravity  and  ruin.     And   that  from  the  commencement  of  existence,  every  man  is 
personally  depraved,  destitute  of  holiness,  unlike  and  opposed  to  God,  and  that,  previously  to  his 
renewal  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  his  moral  actions  are  adverse  to  the  character  and  gloiy  of  God ; 
and  that,  having  the  carnal  mind,  which  is  enmity  against  God,  he  is  justly  exposed  to  all  the 
miseries  of  this  life,  and  to  eternal  damnation. 

10.  That  sin  consists  in  the  moral  corruption  of  the  heart,  the  perverseness  of  the  will,  and 
actual  transgressions  of  the  divine  law. 

11.  That  God  from  eternity,  elected  some  of  our  fallen  race  to  everlasting  iffc,  through  sancti- 
fication  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth,  not  for  any  foreseen  faith  or  obedience  in  the  subject 
of  election,  but  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure. 

12.  That  the  only  Redeemer  of  the  elect  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  being  God,  became 
man,  and  continues  to  be  both  God  and  man,  in  two  distinct  natures  and  one  person  forever. 

13.  That  except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  that  repentance, 
faith,  and  holiness  are  the  personal  requisites  of  salvation  in  the  Gospel  scheme ;  that  the  right, 
eoushes  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  the  sinner's  justification  ;  that  this  righteousness  is  receiv- 
ed by  faith,  and  that  this  faith  is  the  gift  of  God ;  so  that  our  salvation  is  wholly  of  grace  ;  that 
no  means  whatever  can  change  the  heart  of  a  sinner  and  make  it  holy  ;  that  regeneration  and 
sanctification  are  the  effects  of  the  creating  and  renewing  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  that 
supreme  love  to  God  constitutes  the  essential  difference  between  saints  and  sinners. 

14.  That  the  atonement  made  by  Christ,  in  his  obedience  and  death,  is  the  only  ground  of 
pardon  and  salvation  to  sinners,  and  that  this  ground  is  sufficiently  broad  for  the  offer  of  pardon 
to  be  sincerely  made  to  all  men. 

15.  That  as  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  them  that  believe,  the 
gospel  is  adapted  to  the  moral  agency  and   the  wants  of  sinners,  but  not  conformable  to  their 
dispositions,  and  that  the  object  of  preaching  the  Gospel  is  to  display  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
redemption  of  sinners. 

16.  That  all  true  believers  are  kept,  by  the  power  of  God,  through  faith  unto  salvation. 

17.  That  the  special  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  designed 
for  those  only  who  make  a  credible  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  unite  themselves  to 
his.  visible  church  ;  and  that  professing  believers,  who  have  households,  are  to  bring  them  also  to 
the  ordinance  of  baptism. 

18.  That  a  Christian  Church  ought  to  admit  no  person  to  its  holy  communion,  before  he  has 
time  to  exhibit,  by  his  fruits,  credible  evidence  of  his  piety. 

19.  That  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust,  and  that 
all  must  stand  before  the  judgement-seat  of  Christ,  to  give  an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body. 

2U.  That  the  wicked  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal." 

Were  the  Pastoral  Union  to  exchange  these  "  Articles  of  Agreement,"  for 
the  "  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  in  Yale  College,"  I  do  not  know  but 
there  might  be  inferences  unfavorable  derived  from  the  fact ;  but  were  that 
church  to  abandon  their  present  "  Confession,"  and  adopt  these  "  Articles,"  in 
the  place  of  it,  do  you  really  believe,  that  "  many  inferences  unfavorable  to 
their  orthodoxy  would  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  land  ?" 
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You  request  me  "  to  inform  the  public  why  a  new  Confession  was  thought 
necessary." — Were  a  company  of  professing  Christians  organized  as  a  distinct 
church,  would  it  not  be  singular  to  request  them  "  to  inform  the  public  why  a 
new  Confession  was  thought  necessary  ?"  I  presume  your  brethren  when 
about  to  form  the  Pastoral  Union,  believed  that  agreement  in  sentiment  was 
the  only  stable  bond  of  their  contemplated  association,  and  that  they  owed  it 
to  each  other  and  to  the  Christian  community  to  make  an  explicit  declaration 
in  their  own  language  of  their  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  and  espec- 
ially as  they  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  new  Theological  Seminary. 
Respecting  the  opinions  of  ministers  in  this  State  in  regard  to  the  Savoy 
Confession  being  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  among  us,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  any  information  which  you  do  not  possess. 

Since  you,  Sir,  have  introduced  the  subject  of  creeds,  and  have  been  free  in 
your  remarks  respecting  that  of  the  Pastoral  Union,  you  will  allow  me  to  ask, 
how  it  has  happened,  that  writers  of  a  certain  school  have  of  late  years  so 
frequently  assailed  creeds  and  confessions  as  standards  of  orthodoxy  or  guards 
against  error  ?  When  Unitarianism  was  beginning  to  infect  many  of  the 
churches  in  Massachusetts,  creeds  and  confessions,  as  standards  of  orthodoxy, 
or  guards  against  error,  were  represented  as  worse  than  useless.  So  it  has 
been  of  late,  to  some  extent,  among  us.  As  a  specimen  of  what  has  been 
published  on  this  subject,  I  quote  the  following  :  — 

"  Among  the  ordinary  uses  of  creeds  and  confessions,  the  following  may  be  enumerated  : 

1.  They  are  used  as  forms  in  making  a  public  profession  of  faith  in  the  Gospel.     Such  is 
their  customary  use  in  our  churches;  and  to  such  a  use,  provided  the  form  is  not  exceptionable, 
I  know  not  how  any  reasonable  man  can  object. 

2.  They  are  used  as  terms  of  communion  ; — as  when  the  position  is  taken,  no  man  shall  be 
received  into  our  church,  who  will  not  subscribe  or  assent  to  our  formulary.     In  respect  to  this  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  no  formulary  which   is  designed  for  such  a  use,  ought  to  include 
any  thing  beyond  those  points,  the  understanding  and  belief  of  which  is  essential  to  a  credible 
profession  of  Christianity. 

3.  They  are  used  as  standards  of  orthodoxy  and  guards  against  error,  and  securities  for  uni. 
fortuity  of  belief  in  the  ministry  or  among  churches.     As  to  the  utility  of  creeds,  vhen  employed 
for  such  a  purpose,  I  must  be  allowed  to  express  a  doubt."  —  "  A  Manual  for  Young  Church 
Members.    By  Leonard  Bacon,  p.  175." 

It  appears,  then,  that  you  would  have  all  our  churches  adopt  confessions  of 
faith  which  would  present  no  barrier  to  membership  to  hopeful  Christians 
whatever  may  be  their  religious  tenets ;  and  you  would  dispense  with  all 
creeds  as  standards  of  orthodoxy,  or  guards  against  error.  Permit  me  to 
inquire,  whether  it  was  in  conformity  to  these  opinions,  that,  a  few  years  since, 
the  "  Confession  of  Faith,"  adopted  by  the  First  Church  in  New-Haven  was 
exchanged  for  the  present "  Profession  of  Faith  ?"  That  intelligent  and  highly 
respectable  church  will  not  consider  me,  in  making  this  and  some  other  inquiries, 
impertinent,  inasmuch  as  their  pastor  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  express  his  views 
of  the  creed  of  the  Pastoral  Union,  and  to  propose  questions  in  relation  to  it. 

May  I  not  request  you  "  to  inform  the  public,  why  a  new  confession  was 
thought  necessary."  And  will  you  allow  me  to  ask,  whether  the  present 
"Profession  of  Faith"  of  your  church  is  not  more  in  accordance  with  the 
peculiar  views  of  the  New-Haven  divines  than  the  formulary  for  which  it  was 
exchanged  ?  I  understand,  that  copies  of  this  '*  Profession  of  Faith  "  have  been 
extensively  circulated,  that  it  has  already  been  adopted  by  a  number  of 
churches,  and  that  by  a  portion  of  the  religious  community  it  is  considered  a 
specimen  of  what  a  church  creed  should  be.  You  will  hence  permit  me  to 
examine  it  in  connection  with  the  old  confession,  in  some  of  its  particulars. 
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Before  the  exchange  alluded  to,  persons  on  making  a  profession  of  religion 
and  uniting  with  your  church,  I  conclude,  publicly  assented  to  the  following 
among  other  declarations. 

"  You  believe  —  "  that  (God)  preserves  and  governs  all  his  creatures,  and 
overrules  all  their  actions  for  his  own  glory  ;  and  that  in  whatsoever  comes  to 
pass,  he  is  accomplishing  his  eternal  purposes,  according  to  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will."  Is  not  this  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  theory,  that  God  could  not 
prevent  all  sin,  or  the  present  degree  of  it,  in  a  moral  system  ?  Is  not  this  in 
the  new  "  Profession  of  Faith"  intentionally  evaded  by  saying,  that  God's  "pur- 
poses extend  to  all  events  ?"  And  again,  that  "  he  exercises  a  righteous  moral  gov- 
ernment over  all  his  intelligent  creatures  ?"  And  may  not  a  temporal  king  over 
his  subjects,  or  a  father  over  his  children  ;  and  yet  be  defeated,  and  utterly 
unable  to  control  or  govern  their  actions  ? 

"  You  believe  that  God  CREATED  man  upright."  The  modern  theory,  if  I  un- 
derstand it,  is,  that  God  cannot  create  holiness, — that  the  image  of  God,  in 
which  Adam  was  created,  means  simply  that,  he  was  constituted  a  moral 
agent, — and  that  holiness  and  sin  are  alike  acquired?  Hence  in  the  new  creed, 
it  is  said  ;  "  You  believe  that  man  was  originally  upright."  How  he  became  so, 
whether  by  his  own,  or  God's  act,  or  both,  or  neither,  we  are  not  told. 

"  You  believe  that  God  in  his  mercy  has  not  left  all  mankind  to  perish  for  ever, 
but  out  of  his  mere  good  pleasure,  has  from  eternity  elected  some  to  everlasting 
life."  The  doctrine  of  election  from  eternity  is  not  included  in  the  new  **  Pro- 
fession of  Faith  "! 

"  You  believe  that  witJiout  a  change  of  heart,  wrought  in  the  unregenerate  by 
the  special  divine  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  very  God,  no  man  can  be  an 
heir  of  eternal  life ;  and  that  the  soul  which  is  once  made  partaker  of  renewing 
and  saving  grace,  will  never  be  permitted  so  to  fall  away,  as  finally  to  perish." 
The  words  **  dead  in  sin"  and  '*  regeneration"  found  in  the  old  confession  are 
omitted  in  the  new.  The  special  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  final  per- 
severance of  the  saints,  so  clearly  expressed  in  the  "  Confession"  are  neither 
expressed  nor  implied  in  the  "  Profession  "! 

"  You  believe  that  baptism  is  to  be  administered  to  unbaptised  adults,  who  pro- 
fess their  faith  in  Christ,  and  to  the  infant  children  of .  any,  who  are  members  of 
the  church."  Infant  baptism  is  omitted  in  the  new  creed  ! 

"  Thus  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  you  solemnly  profess  and  believe." 
"  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  thought  impertinent,  if  I  ask  in  what  respect  the  new 
creed  is  better  than  [the  old  one,  or]  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly,  that  old  and  familiar  summary  of  Christian  Doctrine.  It  is 
shorter  than  the  Catechism,  in  that  respect  it  is  better ;  —  but  wherever  it  dif- 
fers from  the  Catechism  in  arrangement  and  statement,  I  think  th.3  Catechism 
is  by  all  means  to  be  preferred."  I  doubt  not,  sir,  that  there  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  intelligent  members  of  our  churches,  who  would  deeply  regret  to 
have  the  doctrines  above  noticed  expunged  from  the  Confessions  of  Faith  to 
which  they  assented  "  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God."  But  why  this  ex- 
change of  creeds,  which  has  obtained  of  late  in  some  of  our  churches  ?  Can 
you  present  a  clearer  evidence  of  a  change  in  theological  views,  than  to  have 
long  established  formularies  set  aside  ?  In  this,  is  there  not  evidence  of  the 
working  of  an  organization  designed  to  change  the  features  of  our  orthodoxy  ? 
3.  The  circumstances  and  character  of  our  religious  periodical  press  demand 
consideration.  Seldom  has  there  been  a  large  body  of  clergymen,  who  were 
so  evangelical,  and  so  harmonious  in  their  views  of  divine  truth,  and  in  their 
operations,  as  the  Congregational  ministers  of  Connecticut,  for  a  considerable 
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period  before  the  commencement  of  our  present  unhappy  dissensions.  The 
Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine  first  published  in  1800,  and  the  succession 
of  comparatively  pure  and  powerful  revivals  of  religion,  which  began  about 
the  dawn  of  the  present  century,  together  with  less  prominent  instrumentali- 
ties, were  greatly  blessed  to  the  ministry  and  to  the  churches  of  this  State. 
At  the  time  of  my  ordination,  twenty-one  years  ago,  differences  in  sentiment, 
or  in  practice  among  our  brethren  were  scarcely  known.  When  any  con- 
cern of  a  public  nature  came  before  them,  they  examined  it  faithfully  and  kind- 
ly; and  if  it  met  with  their  approval,  for  obvious  reasons  they  committed  it 
principally  to  the  management  of  the  ministers  at  Hartford  and  New  Haven 
as  occupying  central  stations ;  and  cordially  co-operated  with  them.  This  har- 
mony in  views,  and  union  in  efforts,  were  clearly  manifested  in  relation  to  the 
religious  periodical  press.  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  the  first  periodical  of  this 
character  in  the  form  of  a  newspaper  was  the  Religious  Intelligencer,  publish- 
ed in  New  Haven  first  in  1816 ;  that  for  a  number  of  years  it  received  the 
general,  if  not  universal  support  of  the  Congregational  ministers  and  churches 
of  Connecticut ;  and  that  for  a  considerable  time  before  it  was  discontinued, 
its  influence  was  decidedly  in  favor  of"  New  Haven  theology."  The  Chris- 
tian Spectator,  a  monthly  publication,  was  first  issued  in  1819.  I  have  always 
supposed,  that  there  was  perfect  harmony  among  the  ministers  of  this  State 
in  originating,  and  in  supporting  it,  till  it  changed  its  theological  character  ; 
that,  as  it  was  originally  designed,  to  use  its  own  language,  to  "  inculcate"  what 
"  are  termed  the  doctrines  of  grace  which  have  ever  prevailed  in  the  great 
body  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches,"  they  regarded  it  as 
their  own  organ  of  communication  to  the  religious  public  ;  and  considered 
themselves  obligated  to  sustain  the  Association  of  Gentlemen  by  whom  it  was 
conducted.  They  patronized  the  work,  as  far  as  practicable  circulated  it 
among  their  people,  and  many  of  them  enriched  its  pages  with  their  produc- 
tions. Often  were  they  applied  to,  as  its  friends  and  supporters,  to  augment 
its  list  of  subscribers.  And  conducted  with  ability  as  it  was,  it  in  process  of 
time  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  ministry  and  the  churches.  But  as  it 
was  entirely  or  principally  under  the  control  of  gentlemen  at  New  Haven,  they 
improved  it,  and  the  influence  which  it  had  attained,  for  the  promulgation  and 
defence  of  their  peculiar  views  of  theology  ;  till  at  length,  when  it  assumed  the 
quarterly  form,  it  was,  if  I  have  been  correctly  informed,  and  as  its  pages  clear- 
ly intimate,  closely  shut  up  against  communications  in  opposition  to  "  New  Di- 
vinity." In  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Theological  Department  in 
Yale  College,  it  became  a  powerful  engine  in  diffusing  far  and  near  the  opin- 
ions which  have  distinguished  that  Department. 

The  Connecticut  Observer,  in  1825,  was  originated  by  a  convention  of  our 
brethren,  who  appointed  a  committee  to  select  an  Editor,  and  exercise  a  super- 
vision over  it.  As  it  was  designed  to  be  a  religious  newspaper  for  the  church- 
es of  this  State,  the  worthy  brother  who  was  its  Editor  until  the  last  year, 
considered  it  his  duty  to  maintain  a  neutral  position  in  relation  to  existing  con- 
troversies. This  paper  was  supported  principally  by  present  members  of  the 
Pastoral  Union  and  their  congregations,  till  they  made  an  unsuccessful  applica- 
tion to  the  Committee  and  Editor  for  the  privilege  of  occasionally  occupying  a 
place  in  its  columns  in  defence  of  those  principles  of  our  Fathers'  which  were 
constantly  assailed.  Whether  the  Committee  at  a  subsequent  period  main- 
tained the  same  regard  for  neutrality,  and  the  wishes  of  the  former  Editor  of 
the  paper,  the  present  readers  of  the  Connecticut  Observer  may  decide. 

You  know,  my  brother,  there  was  a  period  previous  to  the  organization  of 
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the  Pastoral  Union,  when  the  religious  periodical  press  in  Connecticut,  under 
the  control  of  Congregationalists,  was  much  employed  in  disseminating  "  New 
Haven  theology,"  and  that  your  orthodox  brethren  could  gain  access  to  no  re- 
ligious periodical  in  this  State  where  they  might  defend  what  they  deemed  to 
be  truth  of  vital  importance  against  assaults  of  dangerous  error.  And  you 
know  too,  that  in  our  day  when  periodicals  are  so  numerous,  they  who  are 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  communicating  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of 
pamphlets  are  well  nigh  denied  the  liberty  of  the  press.  I  ask  you  Sir,  was 
not  this  the  case  with  the  ministers  whom  you  have  arraigned  before  the  pub- 
lic, as  having  become  partizans  without  sufficient  ground  of  provocation  ?  Did 
not  you  and  your  associates  control  the  press  of  our  denomination  in  Connect- 
icut, and  improve  it  to  your  own  party  purposes  1  And  did  not  Dr.  Pond,  the 
worthy  Editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  published  at  Boston,  meet  with  in- 
terference, from  the  same  quarter,  in  conducting  that  work? 

In  speaking  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Association,  at  Vernon,  in  1834, 
you  ask ;  "  Was  it  not  then  evident,  for  the  first  time  within  your  memory,  that 
there  were  parties  in  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  ?  Was  it  not 
manifest  that  the  Pastoral  Union  was  an  organized  party,  and  that  its  first  and 
most  powerful  tendency  was  to  compel  all  those  who  agreed  in  not  belonging 
to  it,  and  in  not  going  along  with  its  measures  to  act  as  another  party  ?" 

I  ask  you,  whether,  without  proceeding  farther,  I  have  not  furnished  con- 
clusive evidence,  THAT,  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  PASTORAL  UNION, 

THERE  DID  EXIST,  IN  THIS  STATE,  TO  ALL  INTENTS  AND  PURPOSES,  A  POWERFUL 
ORGANIZATION,  WITH  MANY  FACILITIES  FOR  THE  PROMULGATION  OF  PECULIAR 
SENTIMENTS,  AND  FOR  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  THE  CHURCHES  ?  Look  at  the  TheO- 

logical  Department  in  Yale  College, — look  at  the  alterations  in  the  confessions 
of  faith, — look  at  the  circumstances  and  character  of  our  religious  periodical 
press, — and  look  especially  into  the  Christian  Spectator,  for  1833,  pp.  104, 
105. 

When  you  made  the  interrogations  relative  to  the  meeting  at  Vernon,  had 
you  forgotten,  that  you  and  your  associates  had  already  recognized,  and  pub- 
lished yourselves  to  the  world  as  a  party.  In  the  review  of  the  Works  of 
Leighton,  you  took  for  granted  the  existence  of  parties  among  us,  and  offered 
your  advice  to  each  party.  That  you  and  those  who  sympathize  with  you  had 
long  constituted  a  party,  and  had  long  been  engaged  in  the  accomplishment  of 
party  purposes,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe.  Whether  the  Pastoral  Un- 
ion should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  party,  may  be  thought  worthy  of  farther 
consideration. 

Your  brother  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel. 

GEORGE  A.  CALHOUN. 

Coventry,  February  10,  1810. 


SUtter  X. 

Dear  Sir —  I  will  now  proceed  to  answer  indirectly  many  of  your  inquiries 
by  a  simple  statement  of  facts.  The  systematic,  efficient,  and  combined  op- 
erations of  the  Theological  Department  in  Yale  College,  the  periodical  press, 
and  other  causes,  had  for  a  considerable  time  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  ministry  and  churches,  especially  of  Connecticut,  in  favor  of  "  New 
Divinity;"  when,  in  1831,  a  few  of  our  brethren  associated  together  for  the 
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purpose  of  circulating  Doctrinal  Tracts.  This  attempt  to  rear  a  feeble  barrier 
in  defence  of  orthodoxy,  was,  as  I  suppose,  unsuccessful,  and  few,  if  any,  tracts 
were  circulated.  In  the  spring  of  1832  there  was  a  proposed  arrangement  to 
resuscitate  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine,  with  the  doctrinal  charac- 
ter which  it  formerly  maintained  and  without  a  controversial  aspect.  Persons, 
who  had  as  yet  kept  themselves  aloof  from  the  controversy,  were  for  two 
reasons  induced  to  favor  the  proposed  arrangement.  1.  They  approved  of 
the  sentiments  and  spirit  of  the  Magazine,  and  they  believed  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  churches  demanded  the  influence  of  such  a  periodical.  2.  They 
were  aware  that  a  portion  of  their  brethren  felt  themselves  oppressed,  and,  as 
they  judged,  not  without  reason  ;  and  believing  the  reaction  would  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pressure,  they  thought  by  the  resuscitation  of  the  Magazine  a 
necessary  relief  might  be  afforded,  and  an  unhappy  explosion  prevented.  They 
also  indulged  the  hope,  that  pastors  of  your  opinion  and  feeling,  under  the 
then  existing  circumstances,  might  approve  of  its  circulation  among  their 
people.  In  this,  however,  they  were  disappointed.  From  that  quarter  the 
proposal  met  with  decided  disapprobation  and  opposition.  By  individual 
enterprise  the  Magazine,  however,  was  recommenced  with  a  limited  circulation 
and  was  conducted  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  its  patrons,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  without  increasing  the  opposition  first  manifested  toward  it. 

You  say ;  "  The  attempt  had  been  previously  made,  without  success,  to 
form  a  new  organization,  by  the  name  of  Pastoral  Union,  in  each  associational 
district,  with  a  general  union,  constituted  by  delegation  from  the  several  dis- 
tricts. A  new  creed,  designed  to  be  the  basis  of  this  organization,  was  formed 
by  a  committee  or  convention,  assembled  at  Hartford,  and  was  sent  to  some 
individual  supposed  to  be  trusty  in  each  district,  who  was  to  obtain  signatures 
to  the  creed,  and  to  take  other  measures  to  complete  the  arrangement.  This 
attempt  was  in  January,  1833,  but  the  project  in  that  form  and  at  that  time, 
appears  to  have  failed.  The  ministers,  taken  at  home  in  their  parishes,  and  in 
their  habitual  intercourse  with  their  brethren,  would  not  embark  in  a  scheme 
which  implied  nothing  less  than  a  separation  of  the  Congregational  churches 
of  Connecticut  into  two  contending  and  contemptible  sects." 

I  trust,  my  brother,  you  will  be  gratified  in  having  the  prominent  mistakes 
in  the  above  extract  corrected.  This  I  will  do  by  a  communication  of  facts 
so  far  as  they  came  within  my  personal  knowledge,  and  so  far  as  I  retain  them 
in  memory.  In  January,  1833,  a  conference  of  ministers  on  the  state  of  our 
churches,  at  the  suggestion  and  earnest  request,  (as  I  was  informed  at  the 
time,)  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Perkins,  was  invited  at  Hartford.  Two  pastors 
from  each  district  association  in  this  State,  and  a  few  from  the  vicinity  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  were  requested  to  meet  together  on  that  occasion. 
The  senior  pastor  of  the  church  in  Ellington,  (whom  you  notice  so  particularly,) 
and  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  North  Coventry,  were  selected  from  Tolland 
County  Association.  The  reason  why  the  former  did  not  attend,  he  has  never 
told  me.  About  twenty  ministers,  one  or  more  from  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
district  associations,  if  I  mistake  not,  were  present.  After  prayer  and  a  free 
conversation  on  the  condition  of  the  churches,  they  resolved,  that  in  their 
judgment  it  was  expedient  to  follow  the  example  of  our  brethren  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  organizing  for  this  State  a  Pastoral  Union.  Articles  of  agreement, 
as  the  basis  of  such  an  organization,  were  presented  and  adopted.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  documents  on  this  subject  to  be  laid  before 
the  district  associations,  and  to  adopt  those  measures  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  object,  which  they  might  deem  needful  and  proper.  A  brother  in  each 
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association  was  requested  to  receive  the  documents  when  prepared,  and  present 
them  to  the  consideration  of  the  association  to  which  he  belonged.  I  have  yet 
to  learn  that  this  conference  of  ministers  did  not  desire  and  hope  that  all  our 
brethren  would  be  embraced  in  this  contemplated  Union,  who  could  ex  animo 
subscribe  a  Confession  of  Faith  like  the  one  said  to  have  been  drafted  by 
Governor  Treadwell  and  published  by  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society 
for  the  benefit  of  our  new  settlements ;  or  like  the  creed  of  the  Andover  Sem- 
inary. At  least  this  was  my  desire  and  expectation.  The  practice  lately 
approved  by  some  of  subscribing  creeds  "  for  substance  of  doctrine,"  was  not 
then  before  my  mind.  Indeed  when  I  had  contemplated  it  in  the  established 
church  of  England,  I  did  not  imagine  that  it  would  be  adopted  and  defended 
among  us  Congregationalists.  The  documents  I  received,  and,  in  simplicity  of 
heart,  presented  them  for  the  consideration  of  our  association.  So  soon  as 
presented,  a  brother,  who  prefers  the  theology  of  New-Haven  to  that  of  East 
Windsor,  stated  to  the  association,  that  he  had  been  informed  the  design  of  the 
contemplated  organization  was  to  divide  the  churches.  Surely  brethren 
most  opposed  to  "  Ne  w-Haven  theology,"  "  would  not  embark  in  a  scheme 
which  implied  nothing  less  than  a  separation  of  the  Congregational  churches 
of  Connecticut  into  two  contending  and  contemptible  sects."  The  majority 
of  the  association  did  not  suppose  the  scheme  implied  any  such  thing,  or  that- 
any  such  thing  was  intended  by  it.  When  I  found  that  the  motives  of  the 
ministers  who  composed  the  conference  at  Hartford  were  thus  impugned  and 
their  conduct  thus  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  I  moved,  that  the 
subject  be  indefinitely  postponed,  and  did  not  advocate  a  farther  consideration 
of  it ;  and  the  association,  while  they  were  disposed  to  treat  the  proposal,  and 
those  who  made  it  with  much  respect,  in  view  of  the  feelings  and  representa- 
tions from  a  certain  quarter,  finally  judged  it  expedient  to  waive  the  subject. 
A  similar  scene  was  acted  in  some  other  associations.  An  impression  was 
made  on  many  minds  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  that  nothing  less  was 
designed  by  this  proposed  organization  than  a  division  of  the  churches  into  two 
sects.  And  the  consequence  was,  that  the  documents  were  not  laid  before 
some  of  the  associations.  Hence,  as  you  say,  "  the  project  in  that  form  and 
at  that  time  appears  to  have  failed."  But  its  failure  in  this  way,  together  with 
the  opposition  manifested  to  the  circulation  of  doctrinal  tracts,  and  the  resusci- 
tation of  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine,  and  other  occurrences,  which 
need  not  be  mentioned  at  this  time,  led  your  aggrieved  brethren  to  feel,  that  as 
you  and  your  associates  occupied  the  field  for  controling  the  religious  public, 
you  designed  to  retain  it  exclusively,  and  that  if  they  acted  at  all  in  self-de- 
fense, they  must  have  some  farther  action  by  themselves. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  conference  of  ministers  at  Hartford,  in 
discharging  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  invited,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
about  fifty  pastors  of  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  State  to  meet  in  conven- 
tion at  East  Windsor  on  the  10th  of  September,  1833.  In  making  the 
selection  they  doubtless  designed  to  have  the  convention  composed  of  ministers, 
who  believed  that  dangerous  errors  were  disseminated  among  us,  and  that 
there  existed  in  this  State,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  powerful  organization 
designed  to  disseminate  some  of  these  errors ;  and  probably  they  intended  to 
secure  a  representation  from  each  association.  Though  I  doubt  not  their 
intentions  were  good,  yet  I  think  they  erred  in  not  inviting  a  larger  number. 
And  this  error  may  have  resulted  in  part,  at  least,  from  the  fact,  that  they  did 
not  know  that  so  many  of  their  brethren  were  aggrieved  and  alarmed,  aa  it 
10 
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afterwards  appeared,  I  think  it  probable  they  had  been  misinformed  respecting 
the  views  and  feelings  of  "  good  Father  Bartlett,"  and  I  know  they  had  been 
respecting  the  views  of  some  other  ministers  who  are  now  members  of  the 
Pastoral  Union,  and  efficient  friends  of  the  Theological  Institute. 

You  inform  me :  "  The  preparations  and  arrangements  for  this  meeting 
were  all  macle  with  the  profoundest  secrecy."  And  soon  after  you  say : 
"  You  know  more  about  this  than  I  do,  for  you  were  one  of  the  actors,  as  I 
suppose,  and  I  have  never  had  the  privilege  even  of  hearing  about  it  from  one 
who  was  there."  Pray  tell  us  then,  how  you  learned  that  "  the  preparations 
and  arrangements  for  the  meeting  were  ail  made  with  the  profoundest  secre- 
cy 1"  I  did  not  know  till  the  receipt  of  your  second  letter,  that  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  meeting,  or  the  meeting  itself  was  designed  to  be  a  secret.  And 
that  you  and  some  others  did  not  gain  earlier  information  of  these  transactions, 
may  it  not  be  imputed  to  the  fact  that  \ve  had  no  control,  at  that  time,  of  the 
religious  press  in  Connecticut  ?  We  are  not  so  much  surprized  at  mistakes 
in  your  account  of  this  meeting,  as  that  you  should  venture  to  publish  an 
account  of  it,  when  you  was  not  there,  and  "  never  had  the  privilege  even  of 
heaiing  about  it  from  one  who  was  there." 

You  ask  :  "  Were  there  none  present  in  the  convention  but  pastors  V  Ac- 
cording to  my  recollection  there  were  none  present  as  members  of  the 
convention,  but  ordained  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  but  one  without  a  pastoral 
charge  in  Connecticut.*  Again  you  ask  :  "  Was  not  some  part  of  those  two 
days  of  deliberation  occupied  with  disclosures  and  developments  about  brethren 
who  were  not  there  to  answer  for  themselves,  and  for  whom  there  was  no 
voice  to  speak  one  word  ?  Were  not  those  absent  brethren  charged  with  the 
rejection  of  great  truths  which  they  had  again  and  again  professed,  in  every 
form  of  profession  ?  Were  they  not  charged  with  keeping  back  their  real 
opinions,  in  order  to  prepare  the  public  gradually  for  the  reception  of  errors 
which  as  yet  could  not  ba  broached  with  safety  ?"  "  Would  you  not  have 
acted  more  wisely  and  becomingly,  if  you  had  acted  with  a  little  more  open- 
ness ?"  "  Would  you  not  have  been  quite  as  likely  to  secure  not  only  the 
approbation  of  the  churches,  but  the  blessing  of  God  on  your  proceedings,  if 
you  had  at  least  permitted  those  men,  upon  whose  condemnation  as  errorists 
and  deceivers  all  your  proceedings  rested,  to  hear  what  was  alleged  against 
them,  and  to  be  heard  in  explanation  and  defence  ?"  "  If  any  of  these  questions 
imply  ignorance  and  misapprehension  on  my  part,  I  pray  you  remember  that 
the  secrecy  in  which  those  proceeding  were  enveloped,  will  excuse  my  igno- 
rance and  may  apologize  for  some  misapprehension." 

I  cannot  conceive,  Sir,  "  that  the  secrecy  in  which  those  proceedings  were 
enveloped  will  excuse  your  ignorance,"  much  less  will  it  apologize,  ignorant  as 
you  acknowledge  yourself  to  be,  for  your  propounding  publicly  these  and 
similar  questions.  If  you  have  not  confidence  in  your  brethren  sufficient  to 
authorize  the  belief,  that  they  "  acted  wisely  and  becomingly,"  can  you  not 
believe  they  avoided  jhe  commission  of  those  offences  with  which  they  are 
implicated  by  your  inquiries  ?  I  should  consider  myself  justified  in  passing 
in  silence  all  questions  of  this  character  ;  but  lest  from  my  silence  it  should  be 
inferred,  that  I  would  evade  a  reasonable  inquiry,  I  will  say,  that  in*  that 
meeting  there  was  no  "  prayerful  calumny,"  — no  slandering  of  absent  brethren 
— according  to  my  remembrance,  no  unkind  expressions  —  and  I  presume  not 

*  The  tame  letter  missive  was  sent  to  one  other  who  had  not  a  pastoral  charge,  viz.  President 
Day. 
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a  word  was  uttered  respecting  any  individual,  which  the  person  who  uttered 
it  would  not  be  willing  to  repeat  to  the  individual  himself.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  should  "  have  been  quite  as  likely  to  secure  not  only  the  appro- 
bation of  the  churches,  but  the  blessing  of  God  on  our  proceedings,"  had  we 
adopted  different  nleasures  ;  the  approbation  of  the  churches  and  the  blessing 
of  God  on  our  proceedings  have  been  thus  far  secured  beyond  our  expectations 
at  that  time. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention,  I  shall  copy  from 
an  official  document. 

After  the  meeting  was  constituted ;  "  A  committee  of  six  were  appointed  en  the  subject  of 
organizing  a  Pastoral  Union  for  the  State,  who  reported  in  favor  of  such  an  organization,  with 
the  recommendation  of  a  Constitution  and  Articles  of  Agreement,  as  the  basis  of  the  Union. 
The  resolution  proposed  by  the  Committee  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  the  Constitution  brought 
in  by  them,  after  mature  deliberation,  article  by  article,  was  unanimously  adopted  —  which  is  in 
the  following  words,  viz  : 

ART.  I.     The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  Connecticut  Pastoral  Union. 

ART.  II.  The  object  of  this  Union  shall  be  the  promotion  of  ministerial  intercourse,fellowship, 
and  pastoral  usefulness,  —  the  promotion  of  revivals  of  religion,  —  the  defence  of  evangelical 
truth  against  prevailing  errors  in  doctrine  or  practice,  and  the  raising  up  of  sound  and  faithful 
ministers  for  the  supply  of  our  churches. 

ART.  III.  The  Articles  of  Agreement,  adopted  by  our  brethren,  convened  at  Hartford,  Janu* 
ary  9th,  1833,  and  which,  as  amended,  shall  be  the  doctrinal  basis  of  this  Union. 

ART.  IV.  Those  pastors  of  the  state,  who  have  already  subscribed  these  Articles,  or  may  at  the 
present  meeting  subscribe  them,  shall  be  members  of  this  Union.  And  subsequently  to  the  first 
annual  meeting,  no  persons  may  become  members  but  by  nomination  of  some  member  and  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  at  any  annual  meeting,  and  by  signing  the  Articles  of 
Agreement;  except  such  as  may  be  invited  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  previous  to  the 
first  annual  meeting. 

ART.  V.  The  Union  shall  meet  annually  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  designated  in  the 
By-Laws,  for  the  election  of  officers,  and  the  transaction  of  necessary  business. 

ART.  VI.  At  each  annual  meeting,  a  Moderator,  Scribe,  and  Committee  of  Arrangements 
shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  who  shall  continue  in  office  till  others  are  chosen. 

ART.  VII.  A  Recording  Secretary  shall  also  be  appointed,  who  shall  hold  his  office  till  another 
is  chosen,  and  who  shall  keep  a  faithful  and  accurate  record  of  the  Constitution,  the  members, 
and  acts  and  votes  of  the  Union. 

ART.  VIII.  Special  meetings  may  be  calle<j  by  the  Moderator,  or  Recording  Secretary, at  the 
request  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  or  any  five  members,  by  publishing  a  notice  in  some 
periodical  publication,  or  by  personal  notice  to  each  member,  at  least  one  month  previous  to  the 
proposed  meeting.  And  no  meeting  which  is  not  thus  notified,  except  the  annual  or  adjourned 
meetings,  shall  be  considered  regular. 

ART.  IX.  The  Union  rpay  at  any  time  adopt  such  measures  respecting  the  establishment  of 
seminaries  or  periodical  publications,  as  they  shall  judge  will  conduce  to  the  general  objects  of 
this  Union. 

ART.  X.  This  Constitution,  with  the  exception  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement,  may  be  altered 
or  amended  at  an  annual  meeting  of  tlie  society,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present, 
such  alteration  or  amendment  having  been  proposed  to  the  Union,  and  left  with  the  Recording 
Secretary,  a  year  previous  to  its  adoption." 

"  The  expediency  of  establishing  a  manual  labor  Theological  Institute,  came  up  next  in  order, 
and  having  been  long  and  solemnly  discussed  and  submitted  to  God  in  prayer,  the  question  was  at 
length  taken,  and  the  resolution  unanimously  adopted,  that  it  is  expedient  to  establish  a  manual- 
labor  Theological  Institute  in  this  State." 

The  convention  having  adjourned  without  day,  the  Pastoral  Union  was 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  the  officers  prescribed  in  the  constitution. 
A  committee,  previously  appointed  on  this  service,  reported  a  plan  for  the 
regulation  of  the  contemplated  Theological  Institute,  which,  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  each  article  separately,  was  adopted,  and  is  as  follows : 

ART.  I.     The  seminary  shall  be  called  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut. 

ART.  II.  Its  primary  object  shall  be  the  education  of  pious  young  men  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel,  in  connection  with  which  there  may  be  a  department  for  teaching  the  sciences  prepara- 
tory to,  or  connected  with,  a  collegiats  course  of  study. 
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ART.  III.  The  general  management  and  oversight  of  the  seminary  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  to  consist  of  at  least  twelve  Ministers  and  eight  Laymen,  who  shall  be  appointed 
annually  by  the  Pastoral  Union  of  Connecticut.  A  majority  of  the  Trustees  shall  be  a  quorum 
to  transact  business  at  any  meeting  duly  notified. 

ART.  IV.  After  the  requisite  funds  shall  be  obtained,  the  seminary  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
President,  and  such  Professors,  and  distribution  of  labor  as  the  Trustees  shall  deem  expedient. 

ART.  V.  The  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Theological  Department  shall  be  persons  of 
accredited  piety,  and  members  of  some  Congregational  or  other  evangelical  church.  They  shall 
have  a  diploma  from  some  college,  or  furnish  evidence  of  literary  and  scientific  attainments, 
satisfactory  to  the  Trustees,  or  to  their  Committee,  in  connection  with  the  Faculty  of  the  Semi- 
nary.  The  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  Literary  Department  shall  be  a  fair  moral  character. 

ART.  VI.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  authorized  to  determine  the  location,  of  the  Institu- 
tion ;  and  to  obtain,  if  practicable,  a  Charter  of  Incorporation,  enabling  them  to  hold  property 
and  possess  the  other  powers  of  a  corporate  body.  They  shall  make  the  necessary  purchases  ; 
prepare  accommodations,  as  they  may  be  needed ;  appoint  officers  ;  and  solicit,  or  appoint  agents 
to  solicit,  funds  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  the  Institute.  They  shall  be  authorized 
to  appoint  a  Librarian  and  make  the  necessary  By-Laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  Library,  and 
the  Institution  generally.  They  shall  also  appoint  a  Treasurer  for  the  Institute,  who  shall  giv» 
satisfactory  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  official  duties. 

ART.  VII.  The  members  of  the  Institute  shall  be  examined  semi.annually,  by  the  Faculty, 
in  their  several  studies,  and  once  a  year  in  the  presence  of  the  Trustees,  or  a  Committee  appoint, 
ed  for  that  purpose.  The  annual  exmination  shall  be  held  week  in 

ART.  VIII.  Every  Trustee  and  officer  in  the  Institute,  shall,  on  entering  upon  his  duties, 
•ubscribe  the  creed  of  the  Pastoral  Union  of  Connecticut.  He  shall  also  declare  his  full  assent 
to  it  every  year  during  his  continuance  in  office.  The  Faculty  shall  make  this  declaration  to  the 
Trustees,  and  the  Trustees  to  the  Pastoral  Union.  And  in  default  of  such  declaration,  their  office 
shall  be  considered  vacant,  and  such  vacancies  shall  forthwith  be  filled,  according  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Constitution. 

ART.  IX.  The  Trustees  are  authorized  to  call  special  meetings  of  the  Pastoral  Union,  if  they 
judge  that  the  interests  of  the  Seminary  require  such  a  measure.  The  Faculty  and  Trustees 
shall  also  report  annually  the  state  of  the  Institute  to  the  Pastoral  Union. 

ART.  X.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  vote  of  three.fourths  of  the  mem. 
bers  present  at  any  annual  meeting,  provided  such  alteration  or  amendment  shall  have  been  laid 
over  from  a  previous  meeting." 

After  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  the  trustees  of  the  Institute  for  the 
then  year  ensuing  were  chosen,  a  board  of  commissioners  were  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  any  preparatory  business  touching  the  Theological 
Institute;  to  appoint  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees,  and  make  report  to 
them  of  their  doings  ;  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

This  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  at  East  Windsor  was 
published  in  1833  ;  but  it  appears  that  you  did  not  know  of  the  fact  till  you 
had  published  your  second  letter.  You  verily  thought  that  the  constitution 
of  the  Pastoral  Union  was  "  as  much  unknown  to  the  public  as  a  masonic 
chapter."  And  you  appear,  from  your  frequent  allusion  to  our  supposed 
secrets,  to  think,  that  the  concerns  of  the  Pastoral  Union  and  of  the  Theological 
Institute  are  conducted  with  "  the  profoundest  secrecy."  Before  you  commence 
another  series  of  letters,  accusing  us  of  improperly  withholding  information, 
be  so  good,  my  brother,  as  to  examine  what  we  have  spread  before  the  public. 
You  will  find  in  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine  forty-eight  pages  filled 
with  this  matter.  The  Inaugural  Address  of  the  President,  and  the  Address 
of  Mr.  Riddel  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone,  both  of  which  were  published, 
will  afford  you  information  respecting  our  proceedings.  The  columns  of  the 
Watchman  and  the  Congregationalist  contain  a  history  of  our  transactions  for 
a  few  years  past.  Reports  of  the  trustees  have  been  annually  published  both 
in  the  newspaper  and  pamphlet  form,  giving  in  detail,  (even  to  all  the  money 
received  and  how  expended,)  an  accurate  account  of  their  proceedings. 
While  the  Pastoral  Union,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Institute  have  not  obtruded 
themselves  on  the  public,  they  have  been  particular  in  unfolding  to  public 
view  their  acts  and  their  plans  of  operation.  If,  after  consulting  public  docu- 
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ments,  you  should  still  be  suspicious  that  there  are  some  things  yet  to  be 
revealed,  please  to  meet  me  at  the  Theological  Institute,  and  I  assure  you  we 
will  find  out  the  secrets  if  there  are  any.  But  do  not  again  impute  to  us  the 
delinquency  of  withholding  information  to  which  the  ^religious  public  are 
entitled.  It  is  an  ungenerous  imputation. 

In  speaking  of  the  constitution  of  the  Pastoral  Union  you  say,  "  One  feature 
of  that  constitution,  however,  is  well  known.  Membership  in  the  Pastoral 
Union  is  by  election;  Why  is  this  ?  ^hy  was  a  principle  so  novel,  and  so 
fitted  to  produce  unkind  and  party  feelings  introduced  into  the  constitution  of 
the  Pastoral  Union  ?  Why  do  you  not  set  open  your  doors  to  every  Congre- 
gational pastor  who  may  be  willing  to  subscribe  your  constitution  and  standards 
of  orthodoxy  ?  If  your  object  is  to  establish  and  perpetuate  a  party  —  if  your 
object  is  to  divide  the  Congregationalists  of  Connecticut  completely  and  for- 
ever —  this  principle  is,  in  respect  to  such  an  end,  a  wise  one.  On  what  other 
ground  it  can  be  vindicated,  I  am  yet  to  learn." 

Is  membership  by  election  in  organized  bodies  a  novel  principle  ?  Please 
to  examine  farther  the  constitutions  of  such  bodies.  While  you  condemn  the 
Pastoral  Union  for  introducing  into  their  constitution  this  principle,  many 
other  associations  may  fall  under  the  same  condemnation,  some  of  which  I 
doubt  not  are  very  dear  to  you.  The  Pastoral  Union  of  Connecticut,  elect 
the  trustees  of  the  Theological  Institute,  who  are  a  corporate  body  entrusted 
by  the  churches  with  property  and  sacred  and  weighty  interests.  The  Fellows 
of  Yale  College  are  a  corporate  body,  composed  of  eight  officers  of  our 
State  government,  and  ten  clergymen,  not  elected  by  nearly  a  hundred 
pastors.  But  how  are  they  elected  ?  It  is  well  known  that  vacancies  in  the 
clerical  part  of  the  corporation,  are  filled  by  the  corporation  itself.  Suppose 
I  should  now  interrogate  you  in  your  own  language.  "  Why  is  this  ?  Why 
was  a  principle  so  novel,  and  so  fitted  to  produce  unkind  and  party  feelings 
introduced  into  the  constitution  "  of  Yale  College?  "Why  do  you  not  set 
open  your  doors  to  every  Congregational  pastor  who  may  be  willing  to 
subscribe  your  constitution  and  standards  of  orthodoxy,"  if  you  have  any  ? 

Do  you  believe,  that  there  is  a  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  the 
State,  who  is  desirous  of  co-operating  with  his  brethren  in  accomplishing  the 
objects  of  the  Pastoral  Union,  that  has  been  denied  the  privilege  ?  Do  you 
believe  any  such  pastor  ever  will  be  refused  ?  And  why  should  those  minis- 
ters, who  manifest  their  disapprobation  of  the  Pastoral  Union,  and  who  would 
not  belong  to  it  if  they  could,  complain  because  membership  is  by  election  ? 
Why  do  not  those  persons  in  community,  who  will  not  be  associated  with  any 
ecclesiastical  society,  complain  that  membership  in  these  societies  is  by  elec- 
tion ?  My  dear  Sir,  you  are  one  of  a  small  number  who  have  a  theological 
seminary  under  their  exclusive  control ;  and  can  you  not  entrust  the  supervis- 
ion and  control  of  the  Theological  Institute  to  a  large  number  of  your  brethren  ? 

You  say,  "  when  I  wrote  that  letter,  [your  second  letter, j  it  was  my  im- 
pression, confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  the  only  member  of  the  Pastoral  Union 
on  whom  I  could  call  for  information, that  the  constitution  of  the  Pastoral  Union 
and  that  of  the  seminary  at  East  Windsor  had  never  been  published.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  put  in  my  hands  a  pamphlet  of  eight  pages,  printed* 
in  1833,  containing  some  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  Pastoral  Union,  together  with  some  extracts  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Pastoral  Union  and  the  Board  of  trustees  of  the  Theological  Institute. 
Among  the  extracts  I  find  the  constitution  of  the  Pastoral  Union  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Theological  Institute.  But  I  look  in  vain  for  an  exposition 
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of  the  reasons  why  the  new  organization  was  deemed  necessary,  or  why  a 
new  theological  seminary  was  wanted  in  Connecticut."  Did  you  expect  to 
find  in  these  constitutions,  or  extracts,  "  an  exposition  of  the  reasons  why  the 
new  organization  was  deemed  necessary,  or  why  a  new  theological  seminary 
was  wanted  in  Connecticut "  ?  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  customary  to  accom- 
pany such  documents  with  an  exposition  of  the  reasons  why  they  were 
adopted.  But  were  not  reasons  why  a  new  theological  seminary  was  wanted 
in  Connecticut,  early  given  to  the  public,  and  have  they  not  met  your  eye? 
In  another  place  you  allude  to  an  Appeal  to  the  Public  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Institute.  Allow  me  to  quote  a  few  extracts  from  that  Appeal. 

"  We  do  not  deny,  that  there  exists  serious  dissatisfaction  in  relation  to  the  Theological  School 
at  New  Haven  ;  and  that  this  is  among  the  reasons  which  have  given  rise  to  the  new  Institution. 
The  grounds  of  this  dissatisfaction,  we  now  feel  ourselves  called  upon  frankly  to  state. 

"1.  Many  have  been  dissatisfied,  that  the  Theological  School  at  New  Haven,  has  no  more 
connection  with  the  ministers  and  churches  of  the  State.  Being  an  appendage  of  the  College,  it 
is  under  the  entire  control  of  the  Corporation  ;  a  Board  which,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  deem- 
ed altogether  unsuitable  to  be  guardians  of  a  Theological  Seminary."  "  We  do  not  complain  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  Board  is  constituted,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Academical  Department 
merely  :  but  only  in  reference  to  the  Theological  School.  The  principle  for  which  we  contend, 
is,  that  a  Theological  Seminary  ought  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  distinct  Board  of  Trustees, 
composed  of  ministers  and  members  of  churches,  who  are  amenable  to  some  ecclesiastical  body. 
The  Trustees  of  the  Institute  are  appointed  by  the  Pastoral  Union,  and  are  amenable  to  them. 
There  is  of  course,  a  connection  between  the  Seminary  and  the  ministers  and  churches, 
which  would  not  exist,  were  it  under  the  control  of  an  independent  and  irresponsible  Board. 

"  2.  Another  ground  of  dissatisfaction,  with  the  New  Haven  School,  as  at  present  organized, 
IB  the  want  of  sufficient  security  against  the  introduction  of  heresy. 

"  3.  The  Theological  views  maintained  by  the  Professors,  have  given  great  and  extensive 
dissatisfaction. 

"  4,  Another  ground  of  dissatisfaction,  is,  the  great  importance  which  the  Professors  have 
attached  to  their  peculiar  views,  arid  the  charges  of  dangerous  error,  which  they  have  brought 
against  their  brethren. 

"But  while  we  frankly  acknowledge,  that  the  facts  which  we  have  stated,  are  among 
the  reasons  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Theological  Institute ;  we  wish  the  public  to 
understand,  that  there  are  other  considerations  by  which  we  are  influenced  in  the  prosecution  of 
our  enterprise. 

"  The  growing  demand  for  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  theological  stu- 
dents, occasioned  by  the  efforts  of  education  societies,  and  by  frequent  revivals  of  religion,  seem 
to  us  to  call  for  an  increased  number  of  Theological  Institutions. 

**  We  believe  also,  that  as  there  is  a  liability  in  such  institutions  to  become  corrupt  in  doctrine, 
their  number  ought  to  be  so  increased,thatthey  shall  operate  as  a  check  upon  each  other,  and  that 
no  one  shall  become  overgrown.  If  there  were  but  one  such  seminary  in  New  England,  and  if 
with  its  large  endowments,  and  extended  patronage,  it  should  become  the  seat  of  heresy,  who 
can  estimate  the  evils  of  which  it  would  be  instrumental.  And  here  we  cannot  but  advert  to  the 
fact.that  the  history  of  all  ages  admonishes  us.that  large  and  overgrown  institutions  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  corruption.  By  increasing  the  number,  we  diminish  the  danger  from  this  source,  and 
throw  around  the  churches,  additional  safeguards  against  the  inroads  of  destructive  error. 

"  There  is  still  another  consideration  which  has  had  no  small  weight  in  our  minds.  Until 
recently,  the  subject  of  physical  education  has  received  but  little  attention  ;  but  its  importance  is 
beginning  now  to  be  deeply  and  extensively  felt.  Facts  have  been  disclosed,  which  go  to  show, 
that  the  destruction  of  life  and  health  in  our  literary  and  theological  seminaries,  occasioned  by  the 
neglect  of  bodily  exercise,  is  truly  appalling. 

"  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  respectable  teachers  in  our 
country,  that  of  those  who  deserve  the  character  of  close  students,  full  one  half,  if  not  more, 
injure  themselves  by  an  injudicious^ieglect  of  exercise;  and  that  of  these,  full  one-fourth,  if  not 
a  third,  lay  a  foundation  for  feebleness  and  disease  which  go  with  them  through  life,  and  greatly 
dimmish  both  their  usefulness  and  enjoyment.  This  evil  surely  calls  for  a  remedy,  and  we  know 
of  no  remedy  which  promises  to  be  more  successful  than  that  provided  by  manual  labor  institu- 
tions. Such  is  the  Institution  under  our  care;  and  if  the  plan  shall  succeed  according  to  our 
wishes,  it  will  possess  the  two-fold  advantage,  of  contributing  to  preserve  the  lives  and  health  of 
the  students,  and  of  enabling  them  at  the  same  time,  to  defray,  in  part,  at  least,  the  expenses  of 
their  education.  Is  not  this  part  of  the  plan  worthy  of  encouragement  ?" 
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With  the  document  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken  before  you,  did  you 
"  look  in  vain  for  an  exhibition  of  the  reasons  why  the  organization  was  deemed 
necessary,  or  why  a  new  theological  seminary  was  wanted  in  Connecticut "  ? 
With  this  document  at  command  were  you  authorized  to  assert,  that  "  all 
(our)  proceedings  "  rested  on  the  "  condemnation  "  of  brethren  "  as  errorists  and 
deceivers"?  The  trustees  do  not  profess  to  assign  all  "the  reasons  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  new  institution."  Reasons  not  mentioned,  are  known 
to  have  had  much  influence  on  the  minds  of  some  of  the  founders  of  the  In- 
stitute. In  the  communication  dated  at  Yale  College,  May  6,  1822,  and 
addressed  to  the  associations  in  behalf  of  the  theological  department  of  that 
institution,  it  is  said,  **  It  will  not  be  thought  too  strong  to  affirm,  that  one  or  two 
theological  institutions  cannot  long  he  adequate  to  the  just  demands  of  Providence 
on  the  piety  and  talents  of  New-England"  This  sentiment,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  New-Haven,  hi  1822,  was  acted  upon  at  East-Windsor  in  1833, 
Some  members  of  the  Pastoral  Union  were  confident  that  the  number  of 
theological  seminaries  in  New-England  ought  to  be  increased  and  that  it 
would  be  increased  ;  and  that  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  in  which  is  the 
centre  of  as  dense  a  "  population  of  evangelical  churches  as  is  found  in  the 
eastern  states,  would  sooner  or  later  be  favored  with  a  school  of  the  prophets. 
And  they  considered  themselves  called  upon  by  the  providence  of  God  to  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  such  a  school." 

"  But  how  the  Institute,  or  the  Union,"  you  say,  "  is  more  connected  with 
the  churches  than  other  voluntary  associations,  I  am  yet  to  learn."  If  you 
mean  by  "  voluntary  associations,"  our  Missionary,  Bible,and  Tract  Societies,  I 
do  not  know  why  you  institute  the  comparison.  But  if  you.by  "  other  voluntary 
associations,"  mean,  as  I  conclude  you  must,  some  other  Congregational  theo- 
logical seminaries,  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  discover  the  differ- 
ence. The  churches  select  their  pastors,  and  they  may  prefer  to  select,  as  a 
number  of  churches  in  the  State  have  recently  done,  pastors  who  will  be 
members  of  the  Pastoral  Union.  Members  of  the  Pastoral  Union  annually 
elect  the  trustees  of  the  Institute,  which  are  to  consist  of  at  least  twelve  min- 
isters and  eight  laymen.  In  the  board  of  trustees  the  churches  must  always  be 
represented  by,  at  least,  eight  of  their  members.  And  in  the  annual  election 
of  that  board,  the  churches  act  "  through  their  pastors."  The  faculty  of  the 
Institute  are  responsible  to  the  trustees,  and  the  trustees  are  amenable  to  the 
Pastoral  Union,  and  the  Pastoral  Union,  by  virtue  of  their  pastoral  relations, 
are  accountable  to  the  churches.  And  is  the  theological  seminary  under  your 
control  thus  connected  with  the  churches  ?  Have  the  churches  any  lay-rep- 
resentation in  the  corporation  ?  Are  the  lay-members  of  the  corporation 
necessarily  members  of  our  churches  ?  Are  they  necessarily  of  our  denomin- 
ation ?  Are  they  necessarily  believers  in  divine  revelation  ?  And  in  the 
election  of  the  clerical  members  of  the  corporation,"  the  churches  —  what  can 
they  do  ?"  "  The  ministers  —  what  minister  of  Connecticut,  as  such,  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  it."  Is  not  the  body  which  controls  this  seminary  independent 
of  the  churches,  and  irresponsible  to  them  ?  And  how  does  it  comport  with 
the  spirit  of  Congregationalism,  to  have  an  independent,  irresponsible,  self-per- 
petuated body  to  manage  the  dearest  and  most  momentous  interests  of  the 
churches  ?  Pardon  us,  my  brother,  if  we  are  wrong  in  believing  that  there 
is  a  better  way. 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

«  GEORGE  A.  CALHOUN. 

Coventry,  February  25,  1840. 
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Hetter  X*L 

Dear  Sir, — You  ask  me  "  to  observe,  historically,  the  bearing  of  the  Pasto- 
ral Union,  and  of  the  Theological  Institute,  on  our  ecclesiastical  affairs." 

You  say ;  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Association,  after  the  memorable 
convention  of  September,  1833,  was  held  at  Vernon,(June,  1834,)  a  few  miles 
from  East  Windsor.  Instantly  it  appeared  that  a  new  era  had  commenced. 
The  meeting  was  signalized  by  an  attempt  to  make  the  General  Association 
endorse  implicitly,  and  without  a  particle  of  official  information,  the  doings  of 
the  East  Windsor  Convention." — "  The  brethren  who  had  been  concerned  in 
establishing  the  new  institution,  and  who  were  desirous  to  have  the  Gene- 
ral Association  sanction  their  doings,  were  invited  aiad  entreated  to  come  for- 
ward, then  and  there,  with  a  frank  exposition  of  the  reasons  which  had  moved 
them  to  set  up  a  new  theological  school  in  Connecticut,  and  of  their  plan,  their 
intentions  and  their  hopes.  Reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Tyler 
the  president  of  the  new  institution,  was  in  the  house,  and  it  was  requested 
that  he,  as  one  competent  to  testify,  would  make  such  a  statement  in  behalf  of 
the  institution  as  might  enable  the  Association  to  take  cognizance  of  it,  and  to 
form  an  opinion  of  its  merits." — "  And  did  not  the  Pastoral  Union  party — I 
know  not  by  what  better  name  to  call  it — submit  to  that  faint,  cold  notice  of 
their  great  enterprize,  rather  than  expose  their  plan,  their  hopes,  and  their  rea- 
sons, to  the  judgment  of  their  brethren  ?" 

Since  the  publication  of  your  third  letter  I  have  applied  to  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen residing  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  who  were  present  in  the  meet- 
ing at  Vernon,  and  most  of  them  members  of  the  Association,  for  their  recollec- 
tions of  what  transpired  on  that  occasion  ;  and  their  letters,  in  reply,  are  now 
before  me.  And  allow  me  to  say, 

1.  I  think  you  must  be  incorrect  in  asserting,  that  "  the  meeting  was  signali- 
zed by  an  attempt  to  make  the  General  Association  endorse  implicitly,  and  with- 
out a  particle  of  official  information,  the  doings  of  the  East  Windsor  conven- 
tion." Will  you  affirm  that  such  an  endorsement  was  requested  by  any  per- 
son ?  Or  do  you  claim,  that  a  recognition,  in  the  "  Report  on  the  state  of  Re- 
ligion," of  the  existence  and  circumstances  of  the  Theological  Institute,  is  vir- 
tually an  endorsement  of  the  doings  of  the  East  Windsor  convention  ?"  Has 
it  been  so  considered  for  five  years  past  when  the  Institute  has  been  annually 
thus  noticed  by  the  General  Association  ?  Do  you  say  that  members  of  the 
Pastoral  Union  endorse  "  the  doings"  of  the  Theological  Department  in  Yale 
College,  when  they  vote  a  respectful  notice  of  that  Department  as  inserted  in 
our  "  Reports  on  the  state  of  Religion  ?"  No  Sir,  a  recognition  of  the  existence 
and  circumstances  of  the  Theological  Institute,  does  not  imply  an  endorse- 
ment of  "  the  doings  of  the  East  Windsor  convention."  And  the  brother  who 
moved  an  amendment  of  the  report,  which  you  had  drawn  up,  by  inserting  a 
notice  of  the  Institute,  informs  me,  that  he  "  wished  no  commendation  of  the 
Institute,  but  insisted  that  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  the  report  as  it  was." 
"  Without  a  particle  of  official  information" — Previous  to  this  period,  official 
information  of  the  origin,  design,  and  circumstances  of  the  Institute  had  been 
given  to  the  public  and  extensively  circulated.  In  relation  to  it,  various  arti- 
cles had  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  and  the  Legislature  had  granted  it  a 
charter  of  incorporation  ;  and  do  you  say,  that  there  was  "  an  attempt  to  make 
the  General  Association  endorse  implicitly,  and  without  a  particle  of  official  in- 
/ormorion,"  &c.  ?  Do  you  claim,  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Institute  should  hare 
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communicated  directly  to  the  General  Association  respecting  their  seminary  in 
order  to  make  the  information  official  ?  Has  the  corporation  of  Yale  College 
to  this  day  ever  communicated  to  the  General  Association  respecting  the  The- 
ological Department  in  that  Institution  ?  Am  I  right  or  am  I  wrong  in  saying, 
that  at  Windsor,  in  1823,  the  Theological  Department  in  Yale  College  was 
first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  General  Association,  without  official  au- 
thority, by  a  member  of  that  body,  as  was  the  Theological  Institute  at  Vernon, 
in  1834,  and  that  there  would  have  been  no  more  unpleasant  excitement  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other  had  it  not  been  for  the  warm  opposition  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals at  Vernon  ?  Or  do  you  claim  that  information  cannot  be  official,  unless 
it  comes  to  the  General  Association  through  the  medium  of  a  District  Associ- 
ation ?  The  Theological  Institute  is  located  within  the  limits  of  the  North  As- 
sociation of  Hartford  county,  and  since  1834,  it  has  been  respectfully  and  kind- 
ly noticed  annually  by  that  body  in  the  report  of  the  state  of  religion  within 
their  bounds  \vhich  they  have  sent  up  to  the  General  Association  ;  and  at 
Vernon  the  delegates  from  that  District  Association  assured  the  General  As- 
sociation, that  the  omission  that  year  was  through  inadvertance,  and  they  re- 
quested that  the  seminary  might  be  respectfully  noticed  in  the  general  report. 
It  appears  to  me  that  here  are  found  many  particles  of  official  information. 

2.  Dr.  Tyler,  the  President  of  the  new  Institution,  was  in  the  house  and 
was  competent  and  ready  to  give  any  official  information  which  could  be  rea- 
sonably required  ;  but  he  was  not  invited  to  do  it ;  and  the  reason  why  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  \vho  were  also  members  of  the  Pastoral  Union  did  not 
claim  for  him  the  privilege  of  doing  it,  was  not  because  they  preferred  to 
•*  submit  to  that  faint,  cold  notice  of  their  great  enterprize,  rather  than  expose 
their  plan,  their  hopes  and  their  reasons,  to  the  judgment  of  their  brethren." 
They  had  already  -'exposed  their  plan,  their  hopes,  and  their  reasons,  to  the 
judgment  of  their  brethren  ;"  and  they  would  have  rejoiced  to  have  done  it 
again  "  then  and  there,"  had  a  suitable  opportunity  been  afforded. 

That  this  meeting  of  the  Association  was  of  an  unpleasant  aspect,  is  not  to 
be  denied  ;  but  who  contributed  most  to  give  it  that  aspect,  is  now  the  point 
at  issue,  since  you  have  at  this  late  period  coma  out  as  an  accuser  of  your 
brethren.  Did  not  a  delegate  from  New  Haven  West  Association  contribute  full 
his  part  ?  You  may  wish  to  publish  for  the  edification  of  the  churches  a  more 
complete  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting ;  and  therefore  allow  me 
to  direct  your  attention  by  way  of  inquiry  to  a  few  transactions  of  that  occa- 
sion, which  you  have  not  noticed. 

1.  Was  not  the  meeting  signalized  by  an  extraordinary  and  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  make  the  General  Association  censure  the  Middlesex  Association,  for 
noticing  in  their  report  of  the  state  of  religion  within  their  limits,  disorders 
which  had  occurred  among  them?  Was  not  the  language  of  censure  designed 
to  be  passed  in  substance  as  follows :  From  one  of  the  Associations  a  gloomy 
and  desponding  picture  of  the  state  of  religion  is  given :  but  if  our  brethren 
will  have  confidence  in  God,  cease  their  complaining,  and  labor  with  diligence 
for  the  conversion  of  souls,  they  will  not  have  an  occasion  to  send  up  such  a 
report.     Were  not  the  harmony  and  serenity  of  the  meeting  much  disturbed 
by  this  attempted  censure  ?  An*d  who  was  forward  in  making  the  attempt  ? 

2.  Was  not  the  meeting  signalized  by  a  successful  opposition  to  a  proposal 
to  reprint  the  Saybrook  Platform,  which  was  then  out  of  print?    As  an  ob- 
jection to  reprinting  that  book,  did  no  member  of  the  Association  say,  that  the 
Savoy  Confession  contained  doctrines  in  which  he  did  not  believe  ?    Did  no 
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member  in  substance  say,  I  did  not  know  that  this  Association  had  a  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  I  thought  the  Bible  was  our  confession  ?  To  avoid  sanctioning  all 
the  doctrines  embraced  in  the  Savoy  Confession,  was  it  not  proposed  by  one 
of  your  associates,  to  print  the  Heads  of  Agreement  without  the  Confession? 
Did  not  this  decided  opposition  to  reprinting  and  circulating  the  Constitution 
of  our  churches,  occasion  much  alarm  and  disturbance  in  the  meeting  ?  Was 
not  the  disturbance  so  great  as  to  induce  a  member  of  the  Pastoral  Union  who 
had  advocated  the  motion  to  reprint  the  Platform  to  move  its  indefinite  post- 
ponment  ?  And  who  was  forward  in  this  opposition  ? 

3.  Was  not  the  meeting  signalized  by  a  formal  vote  to  erase  from  the 
Minutes  of  the  Association  all  clerical  titles  ?    Was  not  much  time  occupied, 
as  it  has  proved,  unprofitably,  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  ?  And  who  was 
forward  in  the  discussion  ? 

4.  On  the  day  in  which  the  meeting  at  Vernon  terminated,  was  not  the 
prophesy  uttered,  that  the  Pastoral  Union  would  collect  funds  sufficient  to  en- 
dow one  professorship,  that  that  endowment  wrould  be  transferred  to  Yale 
College,  and  that  their  Theological  Institute  would  become  a  Grammar  school  ? 
And  who  was  the  prophet  ? 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  your  account  of  this  meeting,  my  brother,  I 
expressed  to  you  my  opinion,  that  evil  and  only  evil  would  result  from  calling 
up  to  remembrance  unpleasant  scenes  which  long  ago  transpired,  and  making 
them  matters  of  record  and  of  public  notoriety.  If  justice  to  members  of  the 
Pastoral  Union  who  were  members  also  of  the  Association  at  Vernon,  would 
have  allowed,  I  should  have  suffered  all  you  have  written  respecting  this  meet- 
ing to  pass  in  silence. 

The  short  discussion  in  the  Association  at  Enfield,  in  1835,  on  the  subject 
of  noticing  the  Theological  Institute  in  the  Report  on  the  state  of  Religion,  I 
do  not  think  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  history  of  our  polemical  transactions.  I 
was  surprised  that  some  of  the  friends  of  the  Institute  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  notice  of  it  which  the  Report  contained,  more  at  the  remarks  made  in  re- 
ply to  them,  and  most  of  all  that  any  spectator  should  express  a  desire  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  questions  with  which  you  con- 
clude your  Letters.  Full,  and  may  I  not  hope,  satisfactory  answers  have  al- 
ready been  given  to  some  of  these  questions,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
me  to  refer  to  them  at  this  time. 

You  inquire ;  "  Was  not  the  Pastoral  Union  formed  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting down  the  "  New  School  brethren"  by  other  means  than  argument,  be- 
cause argument  was  felt  to  be  inadequate  to  the  end  ?"  —  No  Sir,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pastoral  Union,  I  trust  have  a  more  important  object  in  view  than 
that  of  " putting  down"  their  brethren.  Their  object  is  to  promote  the  cause 
of  truth  and  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Because  they  feel  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  bear  testimony  against  what  they  deem  to  be  errors  in  doctrine, 
must  they  necessarily  be  influenced  by  a  desire  to  put  down  those  by  whom 
these  errors  are  embraced  ?"  Is  it  your  desire  to  put  down  every  man  from 
whom  you  differ  in  opinion,  and  against  whose  errors  you  feel  it  your  duty  to 
protest  ?  If  so,  then  it  would  seem,  that  the  object  of  your  Letters  is  to  put 
down  all  the  members  of  the  Pastoral  Union.  Argument  has  not  been  "  felt  to 
be  inadequate"  to  the  refutation  of  the  peculiar  views  of  the  "  New  school 
brethren."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  fully  believed  by  the  members  of  the  Pas- 
toral Union,  that  these  views  have  been  triumphantly  refuted  by  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  recent  theological  discussions.  While  arguments 
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and  books  of  your  orthodox  brethren  remain  unanswered,  is  it  not  untimely  for 
you  to  talk  of  our  resorting  to  "  other  means  than  argument,  because  argu- 
ment was  felt  to  be  inadequate  to  the  end."  Why  has  not  Griffin  on  Divine 
Efficiency  been  answered  before  this  late  period  ?  Why  has  not  Dr.  Wood's 
Letters  received  another  reply  besides  that  ill-tempered  caricature  of  an  an- 
swer published  as  an  anonymous  article  in  the  Christian  Spectator  ?  Why  has 
not  Mr.  Dow's  Pamphlet  been  answered?  And  why  have  many  other  publi- 
cations of  like  character  been  passed  in  silence  ? 

You  ask  ;  "  If  your  party  had  been  able  to  control  the  General  Association, 
are  you  certain  that  the  Pastoral  Union  would  ever  have  been  called  into  be- 
ing ?"  I  have  yet  to  learn,  that  the  Pastoral  Union  could  not  have  controlled 
the  General  Association,  had  they  in  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  that  body 
abandoned  the  principle  of  rotation  and  adopted  that  of  election.  As  yet  suf- 
ficient evidence  has  not  been  adduced  to  convince  me,  that  a  majority  of  the 
Congregational  ministers  of  Connecticut  have  adopted  the  "  New  Haven  the- 
ology ;"  and  that  the  Theological  Institute  has  not  among  the  ministers  of  this 
State  as  many  friends  as  the  Theological  Department  in  Yale  College.  The 
members^of  the  Pastoral  Union  have  no  wish  to  make  their  brethren,  who 
differ  from  them,  responsible  for  opinions  and  acts  which  they  do  not  approve. 
Consequently  had  they  been  sure  of  always  being  a  majority  in  the  General 
Association,  they  would  not  have  wished  that  body  to  establish  a  new  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  opposition  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  a  large  and  respect- 
able minority. 

You  inquire  ;  "  Has  not  the  uniform  tendency  of  the  Pastoral  Union,  thus 
far,  been  towards  division  ?"  So  soon  as  the  orthodox  began  to  act  in  self-de- 
fence and  in  defence  of  the  theological  sentiments  of  our  Fathers  against  the 
systematic  and  efficient  exertions  of  their  "  New  School  brethren"  to  change 
the  features  of  New  England  Calvinism ;  the  cry  of"  division  of  the  churches" 
was  raised.  That  cry  of  "  division"  has  often  been  heard  since,  and  you,  Sir, 
in  your  Letters,  have  given  the  conjectured  "division"  of  our  "  churches  into 
two  contending  and  contemptible  sects,"  a  prominent  place.  Allow  me  to  ask, 
why  were  not  thoughts  of  division  entertained  at  an  earlier  date  ?  And  permit 
me  to  ask  again,  what  do  you  mean  by  this  question  ?  What  have  the  Pasto- 
ral Union  done  ?  Have  they  said  any  thing  about  division  ?  Have  they  taken 
any  steps  toward  division  ?  Am  I  to  understand  you,  that  if  the  members  of 
the  Pastoral  Union  do  not  abandon  the  ground  which  they  have  taken,  their 
"  New  school  brethren"  are  determined  either  to  secede  from  them,  or  cast 
them  out  of  their  ecclesiastical  connection  ?  Is  this  your  meaning  1  And  is 
this  the  determination  of  your  brethren  ?  If  so,  let  us  distinctly  understand  it. 
If  you  do  not  yet  understand  the  views  which  the  Pastoral  Union  entertain  on 
the  subject  of  a  division  of  the  churches  into  two  sects,  you  may  learn  them 
from  the  following: 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  Trustee  of  the  Theological  Institute  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sprague  of  Albany,  dated  Nov.  11, 1833. 

"  It  has  been  falsely  reported,  that  the  ground  which  we  took  in  establishing  a  new  Seminary, 
was  to  withdraw  all  fellowship  with  ministers  of  the  New  Haven  school,  and  to  call  on  the 
churches  to  separate  themselves  at  once,  and  to  treat  them  in  all  respects  as  we  do  the  Unitari- 
ans, in  our  Christian  intercourse.  But  I  need  not  say,  that  this  is  a  misrepresentation,  designed 
to  raise  a  prejudice  in  the  public  mind,  with  the  hope  of  defeating  the  object.  Others  have  heard, 
that  a  certain  anonymous  pamphlet  was  distributed  at  that  Convention  [Convention  at  East 
Windsor]  containing  the  sentiments  which  form  the  basis  of  their  proceedings.  It  is  true  that 
pamphlet  was  distributed  at  the  close  of  the  Convention,  as  it  was  since  at  the  close  of  the  Con- 
sociation of  Hartford  North  ;  but  the  contents  of  that  pamphlet  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  pro- 
«eedings  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.  And  I  doubt  very  much,  whether  many  of  the  members  of 
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that  Convention  knew  a  word  of  its  contents  until  after  they  had  returned  to  their  homes.  What- 
ever  maybe  the  private  opinion  of  individual  members  of  that  Convention,  concerning  the  doc. 
trines  of  the  New  Haven  school ;  the  ground  which  they  have  taken  in  establishing  the  new  Sem- 
inary is  this — that  the  ministers  whose  doctrinal  views  are  .expressed  in  the  Confession  of  Faith 
published  by  the  Pastoral  Union  of  Connecticut,  have  the  same  right  to  establish  a  Theological 
Seminary,  and  to  educate  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  to  publish  their  own  sentiments,  as 
they  have  at  New  Haven,  Andover,  and  Princeton.  We  claim  only  the  same  privilege  of  doing 
our  own  business  in  our  own  way,  as  the  founders  of  other  Theological  Seminaries  have  done  be- 
fore us.  Nothing  more,  nothing  less.  If  they  ask  for  'jur  motives,  each  member  is  of  age  and 
will  answer  for  himself." 

'  An  extract  from  Dr.  Tyler's  Inaugural  Address. 

"  Our  object  is  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  to  rend  the  churches,  or  to  break  up  any  of  the  exist- 
ing ecclesiastical  relations  in  the  State.  And  why  should  it  be  thought,  that  our  enterprise  has 
any  necessary  tendency  to  such  a  result  ?  Has  it  come  to  this,  that  we  cannot  maintain  and  in- 
culcate our  opinions  without  alienating  our  brethren  from  us,  and  forfeiting  their  confidence  ? 
Must  we  sacrifice  our  principles,  and  surrender  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth  of  God,  or  cut  in 
sunder  the  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship  ?" 

Such,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  the  uniform  testimony,  not  only  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Insti- 
tute, but  of  the  members  of  the  Pastoral  Union;  and  I  have  discovered  no  intimation  of  change 
in  views  and  feelings  on  this  subject.  I  presume  it  is  the  present  expectation  of  every  member  of 
the  Pastoral  Union  to  continue  connected  with  a  District  Association,  and  related  to  the  General 
Association  so  long  as  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  Connecticut.  I  express  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion, 
that  if  the  division  of  which  you  have  so  frequently  spoken,  takes  place,  it  will  be  effected  by  your 
seceding  from  us,  or  by  your  casting  us  out  of  your  ecclesiastical  connection.  But  you  ask  ; 
11  Has  not  the  uniform  tendency  of  the  Pastoral  Union,  thus  far,  been  toward  division  "?  I  deeply 
regret  the  want  of  harmony  which  exists  among  us,  and  I  fear  what  may  be  its  results.  "  But 
if  our  religious  community  is  divided  into  parties,  on  whom  does  the  responsibility  lie,  of  having 
caused  divisions  ?  On  those  who  adhere  to  the  views  maintained  by  the  Fathers,  or  those  who 
have  introduced  innovations  ?" 

You  say  ;  "  Since  the  date  when  the  Pastoral  Union  was  formed,  there  has  been  in  Connecticut 
no  doctrinal  discussion  between  "  New  School"  and  "  Old  School; "  yet  has  there  not  been  an  in- 
crease of  party  alienation,  more  painful,  and  far  more  rapid,  than  when  the  controversy  was  in 
Srogress  ?"  You  will  recollect,  that  the  Pastoral  Union  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of  1833.  In 
une,  1837,  your  own  party  in  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  declared  ;  "  The  churches 
in  connection  with  the  Association  are  generally  peaceful  and  harmonious.  And  though  among 
ministers  there  are  shades  of  difference  in  theological  views,  yet  they  are  not  such  as  need  to  pre- 
vent, and  we  are  happy  to  believe  they  will  not  prevent  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace."  In  1838,  Dr.  Taylor  made,  in  the  New  School  General  Assembly,  the  following  state- 
ment;  "The  churches  (of  Connecticut)  are  harmonious;  I  suppose,  among  ministers  there  has 
never  been  less  difference  of  theological  opinion  than  the\e  is  to-day.  I  know  we  are  considered 
abroad  as  differing  widely,  and  there  are  those  among  us  who  think  differently  ;  but  I  give  you 
this  as  my  'opinion.  What  are  called  shades  of  difference  are  being  considered  of  less  importance 
among  us."  When  in  1839  you  asked  the  question  ;  "  Since  the  date  when  the  Pastoral  Union 
was  formed-i-has  there  not  been  an  increase  of  party  alienation,  more  painful,  and  far  more  rapid, 
than  when  the  controversy  was  in  progress  ?"  Had  you  forgotten  the  above  statements  ?  And 
had  you  forgotten  the  solemn  manner  in  which  you  had,  in  your  third  Letter,  called  the  Pastoral 
Union  to  acc6unt,  and  the  severe  censure  which  you  had  inflicted  upon  them  for  contradicting 
these  statements. 

In  the  close  of  your  last  Letter  you  ask  ;  What  ought  to  be  done  ?  This  is  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion. I  did  intend  to  suggest  a  few  thoughts  in  reference  to  it ;  but  I  have  concluded  it  is  best 
for  the  present  only  to  repeat  your  own  declaration  :  "  Over  this  question  let  us  meditate  and  pray, 
as  men  to  whose  weakness  and  blindness  are  entrusted  in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God,  inter- 
ests of  eternal  moment."  And  may  God  guide  us  in  our  meditations,  and  answer  our  pnyers. 

Your  brother  in  Christ. 

GEORGE  A.  CALHOUN. 

Coventry,  March  4,  1840. 
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The  reader  will  make  the  following  corrections. — Page  13,  line  from  bottom  20th,  for  origina- 
ted read  originated"  ;  p.  15,  b.  8,  for  to  any,  r.  at  any  ;  p.  16,  t.  21,  for  on  r.  over  ;  p.  28,  b.  5,  for 
devolved  r.  developed  ;  p.  34,  b.  4,  for  The  &c.  r.  That  self-love  or  the  desire  of  happiness,  is  the 
primary  cause  or — p.  35.  t.  11,  for  primary  r.  "  primary  ;  p.  37,  b.  11,  for  but  r.  put ;  p.  40,  b.  17, 
for  generation  r.  regeneration;  p.  42.  b.  13,  insert  the  before  passage  ;  p.  44,  t.  6,  for  will  r.  may ; 
p.  53,  t.  24,  for  1834,  r.  1833  ;  do.  b.  14,  for  in  r.  is;  p.  58,  t.  7,  after  gives,  insert  him;  do.  b. 
21,  for  de  r.  be ;  do.  b.  4,  insert  all  before  N.  England  ;  do.  b.  5,  the  word  all  should  be  erased  ; 
65,  b.  21,  gentlemen,  r.  gentleman-,  69,  t.  21,  before  eternity  insert  all. 
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"  Do  you  forget  that  this  truth  [of  the  Trinity]  is  a  mystery  ?    I  answer  —  No, 
I  do  not  forget  it ;  but  neither  do  I  forget  that  this  mystery  is  a  truth." 

Cousiic. 
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lingness  to  believe  what  surpassed  their  comprehen- 
sion, and  presented  insuperable  difficulties  to  their 
minds.  Though  they  witnessed  abundant  evidence 
of  the  divine  authority  of  Christ,  in  his  life  and  mira- 
cles, yet  they  did  not  hesitate  to  reject  that  authority, 
because  it  clashed  with  their  own  apprehension  of 
facts,  and  on  account  of  apparent  contradictions 
which  his  words,  in  their  view,  involved. 

The  spirit  manifested  by  those  disciples  conveys 
an  important  lesson,  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  the  following  pages.  The  strongest  ground  taken 
by  those  who  deny  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  may  be 
resolved  into  the  objection  of  those  disciples,  namely, 
"  This  is  a  hard  saying ;  who  can  hear  it  ?  "  Their 
system  owes  more  to  plausible  arguments  designed 
to  create  the  impression,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  contradicts  reason,  than  to  direct 
attempts  to  prove  that  it  has  not  the  authority  of 
revelation.  There  has  been  a  strongly-marked  ten- 
dency to  carry  the  subject  out  of  the  field  of  scrip- 
tural inquiry  into  that  of  general  reasoning,  where  a 
more  easy  and  popular  mode  of  attack  may  be  used. 
Much  has  been  made  of  alleged  contradictions  to 
reason,  in  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  orthodox 
faith,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  Divinity  of  the 
Saviour.  The  difficulties  attending  the  facts  of  the 
twofold  nature  of  Christ,  and  the  different  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  have  furnished  fruitful  topics  of  remark 
upon  mysteries  and  contradictions ;  and,  without 
doubt,  many,  if  not  most  of  those  who  have  departed 
from  the  ancient  faith  of  the  church  upon  this  sub- 
ject, were  at  first  drawn  aside  from  the  truth,  rather 
by  a  view  of  the  speculative  difficulties  which  attend- 
ed it,  than  by  conviction  of  the  want  of  sufficient 
scriptural  evidence  in  its  favor. 

Our  design  is  to  examine  this  mode  of  treating 
the  subject,  and  to  show  why  the  force  of  scriptural 
evidence  is  not  fairly  met  by  the  course  just  men- 
tioned. 
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I.  We  would  open  the  discussion  by  remarking, 
that  this  charge  of  embracing  as  Christian  truth  a 
gross  absurdity  and  contradiction,  only  worthy,  we 
are  constantly  told,  of  the  dark  ages,  or  heathen 
blindness,  is  brought  against  all  Christendom,  a 
small  body  only  excepted.  There  is  no  doctrine 
which  has  been  more  extensively  received  than  that 
of  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour.  It  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  it  always  has  been,  and  now  is  believed 
by  at  least  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  Christian  world. 
It  has  been  held,  and  prominently  set  forth  by  the 
leading  churches  of  the  earth,  in  all  times  and  places. 
And,  at  this  moment,  when  professed  Christians  are 
divided  into  numberless  sects,  differing  on  almost 
every  other  point,  there  is  a  surprising  unity  in  hold- 
ing to  the  truth  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  It  may 
be  truly  said  that  this  doctrine,  together  with  that  of 
the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ,  have  been  the 
truths  held  as  most  vital  in  the  Christian  faith,  by  the 
great  multitude  of  believers,  the  well-nigh  universal 
church,  from  the  primitive  age.  And  the  inference 
from  this  fact  is  twofold. 

1.  If  these  are  errors,  and  not  merely  errors,  but 
such  as  involve  great  absurdities  and  contradictions, 
it  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  such  general  and  con- 
tinued unity  in  regard  to  them  should  have  existed. 
Have  all  the  great  branches  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
differing  on  many  other  points,  widely  separated  in 
space,  and  under  every  variety  of  influences,  through 
a  period  of  fifteen  centuries,  at  least,  rested  with  such 
unity  and  firmness  upon  a  foundation  of  extreme 
error  and  contradiction  ? 

Nor  can  this  remark  be  met  by  instances  of  the 
same  united  reception,  under  similar  circumstances, 
of  acknowledged  errors  and  contradictions.  All  the 
errors  of  the  Romish  Church,  for  instance,  as  re- 
markable as  any  for  their  power  over  the  human 
mind,  introduced  during  a  period  of  gradually  in- 
creasing intellectual  darkness,  yielded,  to  a  great 
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extent,  before  the  returning  light  of  general  inquiry, 
and  of  intellectual  and  moral  freedom.  And,  for 
many  ages,  they  have  been  comparatively  local,  con- 
fined to  one  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  and  that 
a  branch  in  which  the  spirit  of  free  and  thorough 
inquiry  is  exceedingly  checked.  Bat  in  regard  to 
the  truth  in  question,  that  branch  itself  unites  with 
all  the  reformed  churches  in  setting  it  forth  as  funda- 
mental. There  have  also  been  some  acknowledged 
errors  in  natural  science,  which  held  captive  the 
human  mind  for  perhaps  an  equal  period,  but  not 
under  similar  circumstances.  In  most  of  these  cases 
the  very  nature  of  the  subject  prevented  the  inquiry 
of  any  but  a  few  minds,  and  even  the  suspicion  of 
the  possibility  of  error  did  not  exist.  These  errors 
were  not  brought  to  the  test  of  general  inquiry,  and 
any  inquiry  whatever  could  be  pursued  by  only  a 
small  number  of  minds  in  the  world. 

But  here  is  a  doctrine,  the  absurdity  of  which,  it  is 
said,  must  be  felt  by  any  mind  tolerably  well  disci- 
plined, which  has  been  subjected  to  the  keenest 
scrutiny  through  the  whole  period  of  its  reception, 
and  yet  has  been  held  earnestly  and  unitedly  by  the 
great  majority  of  Christians  of  all  times,  places,  and 
varieties  of  opinion  on  other  subjects.  If  any  ac- 
knowledged error  of  vital  importance  exists,  of  which 
the  same  can  be  said,  the  writer  is  ignorant  of  the 
fact.  At  any  rate,  such  general  unity  in  regard  to 
this  doctrine,  is  in  favor  of  great  modesty  in  pro- 
nouncing it  absurd,  and  contradictory  to  human 
reason. 

2.  But  another  important  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  this  fact.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  be  a  gross  error  and  contradiction,  then  Chris- 
tianity has  fatally  failed  of  its  end.  It  has  now 
existed  eighteen  centuries.  It  professes  to  make 
known  the  true  God,  and  the  right  way  of  access 
to  him.  It  was  proclaimed  as  the  highest  blessing 
to  the  world,  and  prophecy  announced  its  triumphs. 
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But  what  is  the  result,  when  nearly  two  thousand 
years  have  passed  away  ?  Instead  of  having  raised 
up  generation  upon  generatian  of  worshippers  of  the 
one  true  God,  it  has  raised  up  countless  millions  of 
idolaters,  of  worshippers  of  man,  or  some  finite 
being  of  a  higher  order  in  creation !  If  the  doctrine 
before  us  be  an  error,  then  Christianity  has  been  the 
occasion,  in  the  providence  of  God,  of  the  most 
extensive,  deeply-seated,  and  united  system  of  man- 
worship  that  ever  existed  in  the  world !  Instead  of 
diminishing  the  grand  error  of  paganism,  it  has  in- 
creased it  a  hundred  fold!  If  this  doctrine  be  an 
absurd  error,  then  all  the  glorious  anticipations  of 
the  founders  of  Christianity,  have,  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  utterly  failed ;  and  almost  the  entire 
Christian  world,  with  its  learning  and  piety,  has 
been  eagerly  enlisted  in  establishing  the  worship  of 
a  finite  creature,  and  thus  the  grand  truth,  even  of 
Judaism,  been  nearly  banished  from  the  earth! 
"  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but  me,"  was  the 
great  command  of  the  law,  to  preserve  obedience  to 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  many  of  the 
exclusive  features  of  the  ancient  dispensation ;  and 
among  the  Jews  it  was  preserved  to  a  great  degree, 
though  frequent  and  heavy  judgments  were  inflicted 
for  this  end.  But,  alas !  when  that  glorious  period 
arrived  for  breaking  down  the  "middle  wall  of 
partition,"  between  them  and  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
between  all  and  Jehovah,  the  dim  foresight  of  which 
struck  from  the  lyre  of  David  its  most  exalted  and 
rapturous  strains,  and  filled  the  mind  of  Isaiah  with 
his  sublime  visions  of  the  future  glory  of  the  church ; 
alas,  what  began  to  darken  the  world,  but  this  most 
extensive  and  absurd  system,  the  most  cherished  error 
of  which  is  that  of  the  elevation  of  a  finite  being  to 
the  throne  of  the  universe,  and  the  offering  to  him 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe  the  incense  of  humble 
and  fervent  praise !  Truly  here  is  a  mystery  in  the 
providence  of  God,  which,  if  it  really  existed',  would 
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be  as  difficult  to  solve  as  any  in  the  doctrine  itself. 
If  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour  be  irrational, 
and  Christendom  has  been  under  a  great  delusion 
upon  the  subject,  then  the  powers  of  evil  have 
triumphed  through  the  gospel  over  the  human  mind  ; 
and  turned,  to  a  most  awful  extent,  what  was  de- 
signed as  its  light,  into  darkness ;  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament, instead  of  guarding  us  against  the  danger, 
contains  many  passages  at  least  peculiarly  calcu- 
ated  to  lead  us  into  it. 

II.  But  let  us  now  consider  the  manner  in  which 
this  charge  of  absurdity  has  been,  in  a  great  degree, 
sustained.  Whatever  success  it  has  gained,  has 
been  mainly  the  result  of  imputing  to  the  church  at 
large  doctrines  which  it  never  professed  to  receive, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  positively  guarded  against  and 
disclaimed.  The  process  has  generally  been  the 
following:  Some  monstrous  absurdity  is  raised  up 
before  the  mind,  clothed  in  revolting  terms,  an- 
nounced as  the  doctrine  actually  received  by  the 
mass  of  Christians,  and  then,  with  great  valor  and 
ease,  battered  down  again,  and  then  the  champion  of 
reason  triumphantly  exclaims,  Behold  how  easily  we 
have  overthrown  this  absurd  and  debasing  error ! 

The  most  astounding  instance  of  such  a  perversion 
of  the  truth,  was  that  made  by  an  eminent  divine 
some  years  since,  when  he  described  the  cross  of 
Christ  as  viewed  by  orthodox  Christians,  as  the 
central  gallows  of  the  universe,  and  Christ's  death  as 
his  execution  thereupon ;  and  then  appealing  to  his 
hearers,  asked  if  this  central  gallows  did  not  throw 
gloom  over  the  universe,  and  if  they  did  not  agree 
with  him,  that  neither  angels  nor  men  needed  "  the 
gallows,  and  an  executed  God,  to  confirm  their 
loyalty." 

With  similar  injustice  has  it  frequently  been 
asserted  that  Trinitarians  believe  in  a  plurality  of 
Gods,  and  thus  is  it  attempted  to  attach  to  their  faith 
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the  odium  excited  by  this  heathenish  opinion,  and  to 
raise  prejudices  against  a  sound  doctrine,  by  a  false 
and  repulsive  statement.  Now,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  whenever  the  truth  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is 
set  forth  in  the  standards  of  our  Church,  they  invaria- 
bly declare,  at  the  same  time,  her  belief  in  the  Divine 
unity.  The  first  of  her  articles,  for  instance,  is  a 
profession  of  faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  (having  the 
title  "  of  faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity,")  and  mark  how 
it  is  worded :  "  There  is  but  one  living  and  true 
God,  everlasting,  without  body,  parts,  or  passions; 
of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  ;  the  maker 
and  preserver  of  all  things  both  visible  and  invisible. 
And  in  unity  of  this  Godhead,  there  be  three  persons, 
of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  might  almost  be 
called  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  Divine  unity,  so 
carefully  is  this  truth  guarded  by  its  terms.  What- 
ever, therefore,  is  meant  by  the  term  persons,  such 
a  full  and  explicit  declaration  of  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  in  the  very  article  in  which  our  Church 
defines  her  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  ought 
to  protect  her  from  the  charge  above-mentioned. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  still  a  denial  of  the  Divine 
unity  is  involved  in  the  terms  by  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  declared.  And  our  reply  is  simply 
this,  that  those  terms  were  never  intended  to  assert 
a^doctrine  involving  such  an  inference ;  that  if  the 
inference  be  correctly  drawn,  then  the  terms  convey 
a  meaning  never  designed  in  the  use  of  them,  and 
that  it  is  a  sound  and  just  principle  of  interpretation, 
never,  in  the  face  of  a  plain  and  full  avowal  of  a 
truth,  to  oppose  an  inference  from  an  obscure  ex- 
pression which  appears  contradictory.  The  in- 
adequacy of  human  terms  to  define  such  a  distinc- 
tion as  is  believed  to  exist  in  the  Godhead,  has 
always  been  affirmed  in  the  Church  ;  and,  as  to  the 
word  "person,"  it  has  been  adopted,  not  because 
exactly  expressive  of  the  idea,  but  for  want  of  one 
more  appropriate;  and,  therefore,  our  Church,  in 
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using  it,  adds  a  distinct  avowal  of  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  to  show  that  she  does  not  use  the  word 
"  persons  "  in  any  such  sense  as  to  conflict  with  the 
great  truth  of  One  Only  God. 

In  view  of  such  an  explicit  declaration  of  belief 
in  the  Divine  unity,  the  opponent  has  a  right  to  say, 
"I  cannot  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  this  dis- 
tinction expressed  by  the  word  persons,"  but  he  has 
no  right  to  affirm  that  it  contains  a  denial  of  the 
unity  of  God.  It  is  uncandid  to  argue  from  a  term 
confessedly  obscure,  that  a  man  denies  by  it  what  he 
plainly  affirms  ;  but  it  is  just  to  say,  "  whatever  you 
do  mean  by  this  term,  it  is  something  you  cannot 
clearly  define."  And  this  is  the  actual  fact  in  the 
case,  which  all  are  willing  to  allow,  and  which  we 
could  wish  strongly  to  express,  that  in  relation  to  a 
subject  so  infinitely  elevated  and  mysterious  as  the 
mode  of  the  divine  existence,  there  may  be  things 
true,  which  can  be  but  faintly  expressed  in  the  im- 
perfect language  of  earth.  And  there  may  be  truths, 
too,  which  we  feel  deeply  and  practically,  which  we 
may  be  unable  to  convey  in  words  which  will  not 
be  liable  to  misconstruction.  This  is  precisely  the 
case  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  While  we 
maintain  that  in  the  scriptures  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  are  revealed  as  One  God,  yet  we  be- 
lieve that  they  are  also  revealed  as  having,  in  some 
respects,  a  distinct  form  of  existence,  agency  and 
operation.  "We  can  perceive  clearly  the  distinct 
agency  and  operation  ;  the  actual  distinction  in  the 
mode  of  existence  we  do  not  profess  to  comprehend 
or  define. 

III.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  more 
directly,  the  propriety  and  effect  of  using  the  alleged 
unreasonableness  of  doctrines,  as  evidence  that  they 
are  not  scriptural.  Christian  truth  is  what  is  taught 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  an  appeal  to  the  sacred 
record  should  be  final.  The  lights  of  reason,  history, 
and  learned  research,  should  be  freely  used,  to  ascer- 
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tain  what  the  words  of  scripture  mean ;  and  this 
being  done,  we  should  rest  in  the  result  as  conclu- 
sive. We  may  arrive  at  truths  which  are  inscrut- 
able, or  which  appear  to  contradict  other  known 
truths  ;  and  yet,  if  plainly  contained  in  the  words  of 
holy  writ,  they  must  be  received.  If  thus  derived 
from  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  word  of  God,  all 
efforts  to  prove  them  irrational,  will  not  prove  them 
unscriptural.  The  more  legitimate  conclusion  from 
such  a  process  of  reasoning,  correctly  and  fully 
carried  out,  would  be  that  scripture  contains  an 
irrational  doctrine, — which  is  the  position  of  open 
infidelity. 

The  proper  province  of  reason  is  to  determine 
what  the  scriptures  are,  the  grounds  of  their  author- 
ity, and  the  meaning  of  their  words;  not  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  truth  of  what  they  declare.  The 
mind  should  be  held  open  and  unbiassed,  ready  to 
receive  with  faith  all  that  is  revealed.  On  many 
subjects,  and  especially  religious,  a  disposition  to  be- 
lieve is  a  condition  essential  in  order  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  But  if  the  mind  be  predisposed  to 
receive  nothing  as  true,  which  cannot  be  cleared 
from  difficulties  insurmountable  by  human  reason,  it 
will  be  compelled  to  reject  many  truths  of  the  highest 
importance.  By  such  a  disposition,  too,  all  the 
benefit  of  a  fixed  and  authoritative  standard  is  lost. 
One  man  thinks  a  truth  contradictory  to  reason, 
which  presents  no  such  contradiction  to  another. 
One  man  may  pronounce  absurd,  and  unworthy  a 
revelation  from  God,  declarations  which  a  Butler 
will  prove  to  be  perfectly  analogous  with  the  deal- 
ings of  divine  Providence. 

And  whatever  exalted  terms  are  applied  to  human 
reason,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is,  after  all,  indi- 
vidual reason  with  which  we  are  concerned.  We 
admit,  that  if  a  decision  of  the  universal  reason  of 
man,  or  any  thing  nearly  approaching  this,  can  be 
obtained,  the  argument  from  it  must  be  extremely 
weighty.  If  the  great  majority  of  men,  of  every 
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class,  should,  throughout  all  places,  agree  in  pro- 
nouncing a  certain  doctrine  irrational,  it  would  pre- 
sent a  case  of  the  most  serious  importance.  But  in 
the  case  before  us,  the  argument  is  and  must  be 
based  upon  the  conclusions  of  individual  minds  ;  for 
the  general  concurrence,  which  has  always  been  held 
to  be  of  great  weight  in  favor  of  an  opinion,  is  011 
the  other  side. 

In  fact,  as  to  the  common  truths  of  this  life,  other 
than  those  of  pure  science,  nothing  is  more  variable 
than  the  decisions  of  reason ;  and  we  require  some- 
thing like  the  collective  reason  of  mankind  on  which 
to  build  with  the  strongest  confidence.  And  as  to 
the  great  truths  of  revelation,  they  involve  such  vast 
inquiries,  that  finite  minds  might  well  hesitate  to 
pronounce  them  inconsistent  with  reason.  It  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  to  short-sighted  mortals, 
many  truths  of  great  practical  importance  will  ap- 
pear dark  and  inexplicable,  even  as  it  is  with  the 
providence  of  God;  but  both  the  scriptures  and 
experience  unite  in  proving,  that,  to  the  eye  of  grow- 
ing humility  and  faith,  the  difficulties  which  encom- 
pass such  truths  will  diminish  apace,  and,  at  length, 
either  in  this  world,  or  in  that  to  come,  entirely  pass 
away.  What  we  cannot  reconcile  now,  we  may 
hereafter.  At  any  rate,  the  safer  course  is  to  receive 
and  use  the  word  of  God  with  the  greatest  reverence; 
not  indulging  a  disposition  to  qualify  its  meaning 
because  it  may  appear  contrary  to  our  views  of  what 
is  reasonable ;  not  seeking  to  escape  difficulties  by 
evasive  modes  of  criticism ;  and,  above  all,  not  being 
prone  to  imagine  that  passages  are  spurious,  the 
meaning  of  which  we  cannot  comprehend.  We 
shall  be  most  likely  to  arrive  at  the  truth  in  religion, 
if  we  entertain  the  highest  veneration  for  the  word 
of  God,  and  conform  our  minds  to  its  standard  ;  and 
not  if  we  seek  to  conform  the  doctrines  of  the  word 
of  God  to  the  standard  of  our  fallible  and  sin-blinded 
minds.  The  latter  tendency,  if  unchecked,  will  not 
stop  with  one  doctrine  or  another,  but  will  sweep  off 
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many,  till  it  leaves  those  only  which  no  revelation 
was  needed  to  teach.  Arid,  what  is  still  more  dan- 
gerous, it  will  lead  men  to  undervalue  the  authority 
of  revelation  itself.  It  will  gradually  prepare  the 
mind  to  acquiesce  in  restricting,  to  the  narrowest 
possible  limits,  the  idea  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
scriptures,  and  to  believe  that  errors  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  sacred  pages. 

What  is  termed  the  general  sense  will  be  profess- 
edly embraced,  and  the  rest  neglected.  A  distin- 
guished writer,*  thus  represents  this  process  in  his 
own  case. — "  I  took  a  peculiar  view  of  the  contra- 
dictions we  meet  with  in  the  scriptures.  People 
generally  endeavor  to  remove  them  by  taking  the 
most  important  and  clearest  passages  as  a  rule,  and 
harmonizing  with  them  such  as  seem  contradictory 
or  less  easily  understood.  I,  on  the  contrary,  sought 
to  distinguish  those  parts  which  best  expressed  the 
general  sense  of  the  book,  and  rejected  the  rest  as 
apocryphal." 

Socinus  presents  a  similar  instance  when  he  de- 
clares, that  if  often  it  should  be  written  in  sacred 
scriptures  that  Christ  made  satisfaction  to  God  for 
sins,  he  would  not  therefore  believe  it ;  and,  again, 
that  the  greatest  force  is  to  be  taken  with  words, 
rather  than  receive  them  in  such  a  sense.  And  ex- 
perience will  abundantly  show  that  denial  of  Christ's 
Divinity,  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  contradiction 
to  reason,  has  usually  and  rapidly  been  followed  by 
denial  of  many  other  doctrines  which  present  pecu- 
liar difficulties ;  and,  besides  this,  by  a  disposition  to 
regard  the  scriptures  as  an  uncertain  and  imperfect 
standard  of  religious  truth.  But  if  we  have  a  reve- 
lation from  God,  it  becomes  us  to  receive  it  with 
reverence  and  submission.  That  it  can  contain  no 
absolute  contradictions  is  certain,  though  it  may 
contain  some  apparent  ones,  through  our  inability  to 
see  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  nature 
and  government. 

2  *  Goethe. 
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IV.  And  now  we  shall  fully  concede  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and,  in  general, 
that  of  the  Trinity,  do  involve  difficulties  utterly 
above  the  power  of  human  reason  to  solve. 

That  they  do  not  involve  obvious  contradictions 
is  clear.  For  such  an  obvious  contradiction  would 
put  an  end  to  all  question.  Assert  a  palpable  con- 
tradiction, and  the  mind,  of  necessity,  revolts  from 
it ;  and  it  is  quite  too  bold  a  declaration  for  any  man 
to  make,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  wisest  and 
most  searching  minds  of  every  age  of  the  Christian 
era,  have  earnestly  maintained  an  obvious  contradic- 
tion. By  the  very  terms,  such  a  contradiction  must 
be  manifest  at  once  to  any  sound  mind. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  not  thus  clear  at  first 
view,  it  may  be  inferred  by  reasoning,  or  may  be 
apparently  so  in  a  high  degree.  But  this  we  may 
admit,  without  at  all  affecting  the  reasonableness  of 
our  belief  of  the  doctrine  itself.  For  we  are  com- 
pelled to  believe  many  apparent  contradictions  in 
every  department  of  knowledge.  We  cannot  move 
a  step  in  theology,  morals,  metaphysics,  or  even  in 
the  natural  sciences,  without  doing  so.  We  are  in- 
volved on  all  sides  in  the  deepest  mysteries,  and 
apparent  contradictions.  In  theology,  for  instance, 
what  more  so,  than  the  very  being  of  God  ?  Is  it  not 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  all  reasoning,  that  nothing 
can  exist  without  a  cause  ?  And  yet  this  is  contra- 
dicted in  the  being  of  a  self-existent,  uncreated  God. 

Again  ;  what  is  plainer  than  that  out  of  nothing, 
nothing  can  spring?  And  yet,  unless  we  could 
assert  the  greater  absurdity  that  this  visible  universe 
is  eternal,  we  must  believe  that  it  was  brought  into 
being  from  nothing. 

The  origin  and  existence  of  motion  in  physical 
objects  involves  mysteries  which  baffle  the  human 
mind  to  explain  or  comprehend.  How  a  pure  spirit 
can  move  matter;  how  so  common  a  thing  as  the 
raising  of  my  arm  at  the  command  of  my  will  takes 
place,  is  as  incapable  of  explanation  as  the  whole 
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mystery  of  the  Godhead.  How  my  mind,  spiritual 
in'  its  nature,  can  cause  my  arm  to  rise,  I  can  no 
more  comprehend  or  explain,  than  I  can  how  God 
created  and  sustains  the  universe. 

If  we  look,  also,  at  many  truths  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual science,  we  shall  find  ourselves  involved  in 
the  same  inextricable  difficulties,  if  we  begin  by 
assuming  that  we  must  not  believe  in  propositions 
which  we  cannot  reconcile.  Show  how  God  can 
foreknow  all  events  without  foreordaining  them; 
and  how,  if  he  foreordain  them,  men  can  be  free 
agents;  and  we  will  no  longer  urge  the  importance 
of  believing  apparent  contradictions.  Or,  since  God 
must  foreknow  all  events,  show  how  it  was  consist- 
ent with  his  goodness  and  justice  to  create  unnum- 
bered millions  of  beings,  who  he  foresaw  would  lead 
lives  of  extreme  wickedness,  not  to  speak  of  future 
consequences;  and  we  will  allow  that  great  apparent 
contradictions  must  not  be  expected  in  the  scriptures. 

Even  in  physical  science  we  are  still  compelled  to 
believe  propositions  the  most  irreconcilable  to  human 
view.  If  a  child  should  be  told  that  when  he  looked 
upon  objects  around  him,  he  did  not,  in  fact,  see 
those  objects,  but  only  a  little  image  of  them  formed 
by  reflection  on  the  retina  of  his  eye,  he  would  refuse 
belief  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  manifest  contradic- 
tion of  his  senses.  And  if  we  should  continue  the 
inquiry,  and  ask  the  most  enlightened  sage  how  that 
little  image  can  be  conveyed  to  the  mind,  so  as  to 
be  recognised  by  it,  and  stored  up  in  the  spiritual 
treasury  of  the  memory  and  imagination  for  future 
use,  he  would,  we  apprehend,  be  greatly  perplexed 
for  a  reply.  And  the  same  remark  may  be  applied 
to  all  the  senses.  We  are  said  to  hear  by  the  organs 
of  the  ear.  But  could  the  ear  hear,  if  not  connected 
with  the  mind?  If  disconnected,  would  it  be  any 
thing  but  brute  matter  ?  Is  it,  then,  the  mind,  or  the 
ear  which  hears  ?  Can  the  mind,  which  is  spiritual, 
hear  a  sound?  Obviously  not.  Can  brute  matter 
hear  a  sound  ?  Obviously  not.  We  ask,  then,  what 
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hears, — for  certainly  a  sound  is  heard,  and  yet  neither 
by  the  mind,  nor  by  the  ear. 

And  even  the  strictest  mathematical  truths,  as  men 
of  science  affirm,  are  not  free  from  their  apparent 
contradictions.  As  an  instance  of  this,  they  adduce 
inferences  from  the  proposition  of  the  infinite  divisi- 
bility of  matter.  It  is  capable  of  strict  demonstra- 
tion, that  space  or  matter  is  divisible  without  end ; 
that  is,  that  no  particle  of  space  or  matter  can  be 
conceived  of  so  small,  that  a  smaller  cannot  be  con- 
ceived ;  and  so  on  without  limit.  And  from  this 
they  draw  the  following  consequence :  Take  two 
measures  of  space,  one  twice  the  length  of  the  other  ; 
suppose  the  shorter  divided  into  infinite  parts,  and 
the  same  of  the  longer.  They  both,  therefore,  con- 
tain an  infinite  number  of  parts.  But  infinites  are 
equal.  The  two  lines  contain,  therefore,  ah  equal 
number  of  equal  parts,  and,  therefore,  must  be  equal ; 
which  directly  contradicts  the  supposition  that  one 
was  twice  the  length  of  the  other.  The  conclusion 
follows,  that  strict  mathematical  reasoning  admits  of 
irreconcilable  contradictions. 

The  general  and  necessary  inference  from  ah1  these 
illustrations  is,  that  to  whatever  branch  of  knowl- 
edge we  direct  attention,  we  must  believe  truths 
which  we  cannot  reconcile ;  truths,  the  independent 
evidence  in  favor  of  each  of  which  is  irresistible ;  but 
which,  when  compared  together,  seem  as  plainly  to 
contradict  each  other.  This  must  be  allowed  to  be 
an  indisputable  fact.  Why,  then,  should  it  be 
thought  so  strange  and  incredible  that  there  should 
be  such  irreconcilable  truths  in  the  holy  scriptures  ? 
Are  spiritual  things  more  easily  apprehended  than 
moral,  intellectual,  or  physical?  Is  the  Divine  exist- 
ence more  free  from  inexplicable  mystery  than  this 
world?  And  if,  in  all  other  departments  of  knowl- 
edge, we  are  compelled  to  allow  and  receive  truths 
which  we  cannot  reconcile,  ought  we  not  to  expect, — 
expect  even  before  inquiry,  —  that  when  we  approach 
the  field  of  spiritual  truth  we  shall  meet  with  similar 
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difficulties  ?  And,  if  so,  what  propriety  is  there  in 
doubting  one  spiritual  truth  because  it  appears  to 
contradict  some  other  ?  Nay,  more, — is  it  not  rather 
evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  a  system  relating  to  the 
highest  moral  truths,  such  as  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God,  that  it  pretends  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  free 
from  insurmountable  difficulties?  The  works  of 
God  are  not  so,  and  can  the  mode  of  his  existence 
be  plainer  to  our  view  than  his  works  ? 

But  to  this  it  may  be  said,  —  as  it  often  has  been 
said  with  great  confidence,  as  if  it  were  an  unan- 
swerable argument, — what  avails  a  revelation  or  how 
indeed,  can  a  revelation  be  made,  of  truths  which  are 
above  our  comprehension,  and  which  appear  to  be 
irreconcilable  ?  The  reply  has  been  already  implied. 
What  avails  my  knowing  the  fact  that  I  exist,  —  or 
how,  indeed,  can  I  know  it,  —  if  I  cannot  comprehend 
how  I  was  created,  or  am  sustained  in  being? 
What  avails  my  knowing  the  fact  that  I  shall  rise 
from  the  dead,  if  I  cannot  tell  how;  or  reconcile  the 
insuperable  difficulties  attending  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  our  mortal  bodies?  What  avails 
my  knowing  that  I  can  lift  my  arm,  if  I  cannot  tell 
how  it  is  done ;  or  that  I  am  a  free  agent,  if  I  cannot 
reconcile  it  with  the  prescience  and  providence  of 
God?  These  facts  which  I  know  to  be  true,  though 
utterly  inexplicable,  may,  nevertheless,  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  my  well-being.  And  so  of 
the  spiritual  truths  in  question.  They  may  be  re- 
vealed as  facts,  though  incomprehensible  in  their 
nature ;  and  it  may  be  very  important  that  we  should 
know  them  as  facts,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
reconcile  them  with  other  acknowledged  truths. 
They  may  still  be  capable  of  explanation  by  higher 
minds  than  our  own ;  and,  even  to  our  minds,  if 
received  as  revealed  truths  on  divine  evidence,  they 
may  constantly  become  clearer,  as  we  advance  in 
spiritual  knowledge. 

And  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  sufficient  is  it  to  show,  that  it  may  be  a  sub- 
2* 
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ject  of  revelation  as  a  fact,  though  we  cannot  explain 
it ;  and,  moreover,  that  however  mysterious  and  in- 
comprehensible, it  may  still  be  of  great  practical 
importance  to  be  known  and  believed. 

What  the  practical  bearings  of  the  doctrine  are,  we 
cannot  now  fully  consider;  but  before  concluding,  one 
or  two  points  may  be  suggested  to  direct  attention  to 
this  part  of  the  subject.  We  cannot  tell  what  truths 
it  may  be  highly  important  that  God  should  reveal. 
If  a  doctrine  is  revealed,  the  fact  itself  is  evidence  that 
it  was  important  for  us  to  know  it ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  doctrine  before  us,  if  revealed,  must  be  of 
great  practical  consequence,  though  we  should  not 
be  able  to  show  how.  But  we  are  able  to  show 
how,  —  and  every  earnest  believer  in  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  does  show  how, — when  he  affirms  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  place  that 
firm,  implicit  trust  in  the  arm  of  man  or  angel, 
which  he  places  in  his  Divine,  Almighty  Saviour. 
It  is  all  the  difference  between  relying  upon  the 
power  of  God,  and  one  of  his  creatures.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  great  practical  consequences  of 
believing  that  the  Son  who  redeemed  us  and  all 
mankind,  was  God  "  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  "  recon- 
ciling the  world  unto  himself,"  as  scripture  declares; 
and  not  a  finite,  perishing  mortal  like  ourselves. 
Let  those,  then,  who  believe  this  truth,  rejoice  that 
our  God  is  our  Saviour;  that  his  own  arm  brought 
salvation  to  a  sinful  world ;  that  while  no  man  "  can 
by  any  means  redeem  his  brother,  nor  give  to  God  a 
ransom  for  him,"  the  Son  of  God  hath  ransomed  all 
men  out  of  every  kindred  and  nation  who  believe  in 
him.  Let  us,  as  we  are  commanded,  "  honor  the 
Son  even  as  we  honor  the  Father;"  and  with  such 
warrants  of  scripture,  we  may  rest  assured  that  what- 
ever speculative  difficulties  may  attend  the  view  of 
his  Divine  nature,  we  are,  in  this  respect,  walking  in 
the  path  of  obedience  to  his  commands;  and,  if  faith- 
ful unto  the  end,  shall  partake  of  its  unspeakable 
reward  in  the  life  to  come. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOSTON,  Nov.  16, 1846. 
To  REV.  J.  H.  FAIRCHILD, — 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned,  being  a  Committee  of  the  Payson  Church, 
take  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  you  this  note,  to  remind  you  of  our  grievances 
occasioned  by  the  long  continued  efforts  of  Rev.  N.  Adams  to  exclude  us 
from  the  fellowship  of  sister  churches,  by  opposing  the  granting  of  letters  of 
recommendation  from  his  church  to  ours.  We  deem  this  an  invasion  of  our 
sacred  rights  and  privileges  as  a  congregational  church.  We  have  been  duly 
organized  into  such  a  church  by  a  council  constituted  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  churches  of  our  denomination.  And  the  persevering  attempts 
which  Mr.  A.  has  made  to  unchurch  us,  we  consider  wholly  unjustifiable,  and 
without  any  valid  reason.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  Payson  Church  is  heter- 
odox in  sentiment,  or  disorderly  in  practice  ;  neither  has  it  been  intimated  to 
us  that  its  members  have  done  any  thing  to  give  offence  to  Mr.  A.  and  his 
church,  except  it  be  the  fact  that  we  have  exercised  the  right  of  every  congre- 
gational church  to  choose  their  own  pastor.  Indeed,  this  we  understand  to  be 
the  chief  ground  of  complaint,  and  the  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  A.  for  refusing 
to  dismiss  his  members  to  join  us.  We  were  not  before  aware  that  Congre- 
gationalism allowed  the  pastor  of  a  sister  church  to  refuse  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  another  church,  because  the  pastor  of  said  church  was  obnoxious 
to  him.  We  are  quite  sure  that  not  only  Congregationalism,  but  the  rules  and 
covenant  of  his  own  church  require  the  granting  of  such  letters.  We  wish 
for  further  information  respecting  this  refusal,  that  both  we  and  the  public 
generally  may  know  for  certainty,  who  is  in  fault ;  for  that  there  is  a  fault 
somewhere,  cannot  be  disputed.  Understanding  that  some  correspondence  has 
passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Adams  in  relation  to  this  matter,  we  hereby  re- 
quest you  to  put  that  correspondence  into  our  hands  for  publication,  with  the 
liberty  of  adding  such  notes  and  comments  as,  in  our  judgment,  may  seem 
necessary. 

We  are  well  aware  of  your  great  reluctance  to  have  your  name  brought 
again  into  public  notice,  and  of  the  honorable  and  persevering  efforts  you 
have  made  to  prevent  it.  But  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  forbearance 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  We  think  that  you  are  now  brought  to  that  point ;  and 
to  remain  any  longer  a  silent  sufferer  under  the  renewed  attempts  made  to 
injure  you  and  your  church,  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  recreant  to  duty,  and 
productive  of  much  to  evil  to  the  church  and  the  ministry.  We  feel  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  truth  should  be  told  fearlessly  and  fully,  "  let  it  cut 
where  and  whom  it  may."  The  sufferings  in  your  person,  and  family,  and 
friends,  which  your  enemies  have  occasioned,  have  been  enough  to  draw  tears 
from  eyes  unused  to  weep.  Those  who  attempt  to  renew  these  sufferings  and 
repeat  these  injuries,  ought  to  be  exposed,  that  the  world  may  judge  between 
you  and  them. 
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We  deeply  sympathize  with  you,  and  deem  it  a  Christian  duty  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  sustain  and  comfort  you.  Our  respect  for  you,  and  our  confi- 
dence in  you  remain  unshaken  and  undiminished.  We  would  rather  say  that 
the  meekness,  patience  and  forbearance  which  you  have  exhibited  under  your 
peculiar  trials  and  provocations,  have  bound  our  hearts  to  yours  with  cords 
stronger  than  ever.  And  it  is  because  we  thus  esteem  you  that  we  are  anxious 
that  you  should  comply  with  the  request  which  we  now  make.  Though  it 
may  be  painful  to  you  to  make  such  disclosures  as  that  correspondence  must 
unveil,  yet  we  are  convinced  that  the  whole  world  will  justify  you  in  so  doing, 
and  that,  if  they  censure  you  at  all,  it  will  be  for  having  kept  it  to  yourself  so 
long  without  using  it  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  yourself  and  your  church 
against  the  gross  calumnies  which  have  been  spoken  and  written.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  willingly  consent  that  you  should  withhold  it  any  longer.  We 
beg  you  to  put  it  into  our  hands  that  we  may  publish  it  without  unnecessary 
delay. 

Yours  in  sympathy  and  affection, 

EBENEZER  HAYWARD, 
WILLIAM  A.  AIKEN, 
NATHANIEL  D.  VOSE, 
DANIEL  TRACY, 
CALVIN  WALTON. 


Mr.  Fair  child's  Reply. 

BOSTON,  Nov.  19, 1846. 
To  the  Committee  of  the  Payson  Church, — 

Dear  Brethren :  The  letter  which  you  have  put  into  my  hands  requesting 
of  me  the  correspondence  which  has  passed  between  Rev.  N.  Adams  and 
myself  for  publication,  with  liberty  to  add  such  notes  and  comments  as  you 
might  think  necessary,  presented  to  my  mind  a  question  of  duty  which  I  did 
not  feel  willing  to  decide  without  duly  considering  the  matter,  and  seeking  the 
advice  of  judicious  counsellors,  both  clergymen  and  laymen.  The  result  is 
that  T  comply  with  your  request,  though  feeling,  as  you  justly  intimate  that  I 
would,  the  greatest  reluctance  to  have  rny  name  appear  before  the  public  again 
in  connection  with  matters  relating  to  myself.  But  your  call  and  the  call  of 
duty  are  paramount  to  all  private  and  personal  considerations. 

,1  feel  truly  grateful  for  the  affectionate  and  sympathetic  tone  of  your  letter. 
Most  of  you  have  known  me  and  my  manner  of  life  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
You  came  around  me  in  my  troubles  to  comfort  me,  and  gave  me  your  hands 
and  your  hearts,  assuring  me  that  my  asseverations  of  innocence  were  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  you,  until  guilt  was  proved.  But  you  know  and  the  world 
know  that  no  guilt  has  been  proved.  I  rejoice  in  the  assurance  you  now  give 
me  that  your  love  and  confidence  remain  unabated.  May  I  never  prove  un- 
worthy of  them,  or  afford  you  the  least  occasion  to  regret  that  you  bestowed 
them  upon  me. 

As  you  intimate  in  your  letter,  I  have  received  injuries  from  my  enemies  and 
persecutors,  which  must  have  sunk  me  into  the  grave  long  ago,  had  I  not  been 
upheld  by  an  Almighty  arm.  After  my  honorable  acquittal  by  the  civil  court, 
I  expected  that  they  would  bridle  their  tongues  and  lay  down  their  arms. 
And  those  who  reside  in  South  Boston  would  doubtless  have  done  so,  had  not 
Mr.  Adams  given  his  aid  in  this  work  of  ruin.  But  I  harbor  no  ill-will  to- 
wards him,  neither  is  it  in  my  heart  to  seek  his  injury.  He  has  placed  me  in 
a  position  which  compels  me  to  act  in  self-defence,  just  as  I  have  done  from 
the  beginning  of  my  troubles.  No  one  can  pretend  that  I  have  ever  been  the 


aggressor.    To  exercise  any  further  forbearance  in  this  matter  would,  as  you 
justly  say,  cease  to  be  a  virtue. 

To  show  you  what  efforts  I  have  made  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  wrong- 
doing, and  induce  him  to  make  Christian  satisfaction,  I  will  here  copy  the  fol- 
lowing letters  for  your  perusal,  that  you  may  see  how  my  kindest  attempts  to 
settle  our  difficulties  have  been  spurned  by  him  and  treated  with  scorn. 

BOSTON,  Oct.  22,  1846. 
To  REV.  N.  ADAMS, — 

Sir, — I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  in  your  Church  meeting  on  Friday 
evening,  the  16th  inst.  you  publicly  said  that  there  was  more  guilt  resting  on 
my  head,  than  on  the  head  of  any  man  who  walks  the  streets  of  Boston,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  Duty  to  myself,  to  my  family,  to  my  church,  and  to  the 
ministry  forbids  me  to  let  this  matter  pass  unnoticed.  Several  ways  of  no- 
ticing it  have  been  suggested  to  me.  But  my  only  anxiety  has  been  to  take 
that  course  which  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  most 
likely  to  meet  the  approbation  of  heaven  arid  of  all  good  men.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  my  first  duty  is  to  address  to  you  this  private  note,  that 
it  may  fully  appear,  in  the  event  of  an  appeal  to  the  public,  that  I  did  not  pro- 
ceed hastily,  or  without  due  regard  to  Christian  courtesy  and  the  rules  of  the 
Gospel. 

I  must  say  to  you  that  I  consider  the  attack  which  you  made  on  me  in  the 
presence  of  your  Church  as  wholly  unjustifiable  and  grossly  slanderous.  Had 
you  any  civil  or  ecclesiastical  right  thus  to  attack  me  ?  Was  it  christianly 
thus  to  assail  a  man  in  his  absence,  with  no  opportunity  to  defend  himself  ? 
Suppose  any  other  pastor  in  Boston  had  made  the  same  attack  on  your  charac- 
ter in  the  presence  of  his  Church  ?  Would  you  not  have  deemed  it  a  gross 
outrage  upon  your  rights  and  privileges  ?  Could  he  have  done  it  with  impu- 
nity ?  And  yet  he  would  not  have  committed  a  greater  impropriety  than  you 
have  done.  I  am  as  truly  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the 
rules  of  the  Church,  as  you  would  be  in  the  case  supposed.  I  am  as  truly  the 
pastor  of  a  congregatioual  Church,  in  every  legal  and  ecclesiastical  sense,  as 
yourself. 

I  have  been  told  also  that,  in  your  Church  meeting,  you  gave  the  members 
to  understand  that  you  had  seen  a  letter  giving  an  account  of  some  awful  dis- 
closures about  me  which  one  fellow  passenger  had  made  to  another  on  board 
some  ship  at  sea.  Why  did  you  not  state  to  them  that  the  letter  was  shown 
you  by  deacon  Drake,  and  written  by  Mr.  Patton,  formerly  of  South  Boston, 
but  now  of  Hartford, — two  men  who  have  done  their  utmost  to  crush  and  des- 
troy me.  Why  did  you  not  state  also  that  the  gentleman  who  is  said  to  have 
made  the  disclosures  on  ship-board,  is  now  at  his  home  in  Boston,  within  ten 
minutes'  walk  of  your  own  house,  and  request  the  Church  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  call  on  the  gentleman  and  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case  ?  Did  you 
not  know  that  you  were  then  reviving  an  old  story  which  had  been  proved  to 
be  false  and  slanderous,  years  ago  ? 

But  what  surprised  me  most  of  all  was  the  misrepresentation  which  you  gave 
in  your  Church  meeting  as  to  the  cause  which  delayed  the  Referees  till  a  late 
hour  at  night,  in  making  up  their  result*  Did  you  not  know  that  the  Refe- 


*The  first  public  demonstration  against  Mr.  F.  was  made  by  the  deacons  in  May,  1344. 
By  mutual  consent  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  and  decision  of  a  Board 
of  Referees  composed  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  H.  Winslow,  N.  Adams,  W.  A.  Stearns; 
deacons  N.  Dana,  D.  Noyes,  and  Col.  T.  M.  Vinson.  These  gentlemen,  after  a  patient 
and  thorough  investigation  of  all  the  charges  then  preferred  against  Mr.  F.,  unanimously 
acquitted  him,  and  without  the  slightest  censure  even  by  implication.  We  make  this 
statement  here,  because  frequent  allusion  is  made  to  this  Board  and  their  doipgs  in  the 
following  pages. 


rees  would  contradict  you  ?  Had  you  forgotten  that  your  only  trouble  was  to 
determine  what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  deacons  ?  One  of  the  Referees  has 
given  me  an  account  of  what  took  place  that  night,  and  particularly  of  what 
you  said  and  did.  The  time  may  come  when  the  whole  of  your  doings  on  that 
occasion  will  be  brought  to  light. 

When  I  took  up  my  pen,  I  did  not  intend  to  go  so  much  into  a  detail  of  the 
matters  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  as  I  have  done.  But  I  do  not  see 
how  I  could  have  said  less,  if  I  spoke  at  all. 

You  well  know  that  we  are  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  pastors  of  Churches, 
— that  we  profess  and  teach  a  religion  which  inculcates  peace,  charity,  for- 
bearance, and  forgiveness, — and  that  we  ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  we  say 
or  do  any  thing  to  wound  that  cause  which  we  are  sacredly  bound  to  love  and 
cherish.  With  this  object  in  view,  I  hereby  request  you  to  take  back  what 
you  said  in  your  Church  meeting  derogatory  to  my  character,  in  the  same 
public  manner  in  which  you  uttered  it,  and  to  give  letters  in  the  usual  form  to 
those  members  of  your  Church  in  good  standing,  who  may  wish  to  join  the 
Payson  Church.  If  you  comply  with  this  request,  and  henceforth  treat  me  and 
my  Church  with  Christian  kindness  and  courtesy,  all  past  difficulties  between 
us  may  be  regarded  as  settled.  But  if  not,  the  first  step  which  my  Church 
will  probably  take,  will  be  to  request  of  me  the  correspondence  which  has 
passed  between  you  and  me  that  they  may  publish  it, — a  request  which  I  shall 
grant.  In  addition  to  this,  they  will  publish  the  contents  of  your  two  letters 
recently  addressed  to  Mrs.  J.  of  Pittston,  Maine,  and  of  her  replies. 

A  reasonable  time  will  be  allowed  you  to  consider  and  act  in  reference  to 
this  matter. 

Yours,  &c.,  J.  H.  FATRCHILD. 

P.  S.  By  Christian  kindness  and  courtesy  I  do  not  mean  to  include  an  ex- 
change of  pulpits.* 

A  few  days  after  this  I  received  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Adams : — 
Mr.  Fairchild, — I  received  a  communication  from  you  through  the  Post 
Office  on  Saturday  afternoon.  I  did  not  open  it;  and  it  remains  to  this  mo- 
ment unopened.  You  will  remember  that  in  replying  to  a  previous  communi- 
cation from  you,  I  said  that  I  would  not  consent  to  be  addressed  by  you  again 
in  the  same  manner,  and  requested,  if  you  had  any  further  communication  to 
make  to  me,  that  you  would  inform  me,  in  a  brief  note,  as  to  the  purport  of  it. 
On  receiving  another  communication  from  you  without  such  an  explanatory 
note,  my  first  intention  was  to  return  it  immediately.  One  consideration  only 
has  prevented  me.  I  am  not  sure  that  some  anticipations  which  you  may  pos- 
sibly have  formed,  may  not  have  changed  the  tone  of  your  feelings.  If  so,  I 
would  not  even  seem  to  repulse  you,  but  would  show  myself  ready  to  repeat 
my  former  acts  of  good  will  towards  you.  I  shall  therefore  wait  to  hear  from 
you,  in  the  manner  already  indicated,  before  I  read  your  present  communica- 
tion. I  will  only  add  that  recent  developments  within  my  knowledge  have  ren- 
dered any  further  discussion  of  your  case  by  you,  in  the  last  degree  superfluous. 
Monday,  P.  M.,  Oct  26, 1846.  N.  ADAMS. 

In  reply  to  this,  I  sent  the  following  note : — 
To  REV.  N.  ADA3IS,—  BOSTON,  Oct.  29,  1846. 

Sir :  My  letter  which  you  say  remains  unopened,  contains  no  confessions 
or  concessions.  I  was  advised  by  judicious  and  intelligent  clergymen  and 
laymen  to  send  it  to  you,  not  so  much  for  my  own  sake  as  yours.  You  refer 

*  Since  writing  this  letter  I  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  A.  was  very  particular  to 
state  to  his  church,  that  he  had  no  wish  "  to  interfere  with  my  rights  and  privileges  as  a 
citizen."  I  weuld  here  ask  whether  my  rights  and  privileges  as  a  citizen  are  not  as 


me  to  a  former  letter  of  yours,  in  which  you  requested  me,  if  1  had  any  further 
communication  to  make  to  you,  to  inform  you  in  a  brief  note,  as  to  the  purport 
of  it.  Since  you  made  that  request  I  wrote  you  a  letter  without  any  note  in- 
forming you  of  its  purport.  That  letter  has  never  been  returned.  The  pre- 
sumption therefore  is  that  you  opened  and  read  it.  But  perhaps  my  last  letter 
remains  unopened  because  of  the  "  recent  developments  which  have  come  to 
your  knowledge."  I  have  only  to  say  that  my  chief  object  in  writing  you  the 
letter  was  to  inform  you,  in  a  kind  and  Christian  manner,  of  some  "  recent 
developments  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  "  with  regard  to  your  con- 
duct towards  me,  that  you  might  not  have  occasion  to  say  hereafter  that  I  had 
not  treated  you  as  the  Gospel  directs. 

I  have  now  done  my  duty ;  and  I  hereby  request  you  to  return  that  letter 
unopened  by  my  son  who  is  the  bearer  of  this,  if  it  so  please  you.  My  Church 
will  soon  attend  to  the  matter  in  such  a  way  as  duty  may  seem  to  require. 

Yours,  &c.,  J.  H.  FAIRCHILD. 

Mr.  Adams  refused  to  give  up  the  letter  to  my  son  as  I  requested ;  hence 
the  presumption  is  that  he  has  since  opened  and  read  it. 

The  preceding  correspondence  must,  I  think,  satisfy  you  that  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  effort  on  my  part  to  conciliate  Mr.  Adams,  and  induce  him  to  treat 
me  and  my  church  with  Christian  kindness  and  courtesy.  You  will  say  that 
any  further  attempt  would  be  not  only  "  in  the  last  degree  superfluous  "  but 
unbecoming  the  character  of  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian.  This  will  more 
clearly  appear  from  the  correspondence  which  you  have  requested,  and  which 
I  now  submit  to  your  disposal. 

Your  most  affectionate  and  devoted  pastor, 

J.  H.  FAIRCHILD. 

We  deem  it  necessary  to  state  here  the  circumstances  under  which  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Adams.  He  wrote  it  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  evening  preceding  he  had  been  testifying  to  his  impressions  before  the 
Council  at  Exeter.  Soon  after  he  had  finished  his  testimony  the  Council  closed 
their  open  session,  and  adjourned  till  Monday  morning  at  JO  o'clock,  then  to 
meet  and  make  up  their  result.  On  Saturday  morning  Mr.  A.  called  on  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  and  spake  many  kind  and  encouraging  words  to  them, — told  them 
that  he  thought  he  had  hurt  himself  more  by  what  he  said  the  preceding 
evening  than  he  had  Mr.  F., — took  an  affectionate  leave  of  them, — went  di- 
rectly to  Marblehead  where  his  family  were  then  staying,  and  that  very  day 
wrote  the  subjoined  letter,  which  was  handed  to  Mr.  F.  on  Monday  morning, 
just  as  the  Council  went  into  secret  session. 

From  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Fairchlld. 

MARBLEHEAD,  July  27,  1844. 

My  dear  Brother :  On  my  return,  and  after  reflecting  upon  all  that  I  have 
heard  and  seen  during  this  eventful  week,  I  feel  constrained  to  write  you  a 
line.  My  interview  with  you  at  your  request  and  that  of  Mrs.  F.  at  your 

perfect  as  his  ?  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  exclude  him  from  his  office  and  functions, 
would  he  not  regard  it  as  a  very  serious  "  interference  with  his  rights  and  privileges  as 
a  citizen?"  And  what  would  he  think  of  the  man  who  was  making  the  attempt,  if, 
when  he  reproved  him  for  so  doing,  he  should  reply,  '  I  do  not  wish  to  imprison  you,  or 
to  prevent  you  from  walking  the  streets  unmolested,  unless  it  lie  by  the  cold  looks  and 
distant  reserve  of  those  who  were  once  ready  to  greet  you  with  a  smile  and  a  cordial 
grasp  of  the  hand.  All  I  wish  is  to  turn  you  out  of  your  office,  or  to  render  you  so  odi- 
ous to  the  community  that  none  will  attend  on  your  ministry,  "  except  loafers  and  the 
drift-wood  population.'  "  Would  he  deem  this  no  "  interference  with  his  rights  and  priv- 
ileges as  a  citizen  ?"  If  not,  then  what  uould  he  regard  as  such  an  interference  ? 
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house  this  morning,  deepened  the  feelings  of  sympathy  which  I  thought  last 
evening,  could  not  possibly  be  exceeded.  I  feel  prepared  to  do  or  suffer  any 
thing  for  you  in  any  event.  However  you  may  prove  to  have  acted,  right  or 
wrong,  the  feeling  which  will  ever  govern  every  other,  will  be  that  of  tender 
sympathy,  weeping  for  your  injuries,  if  you  prove  to  be  innocent,  or  weeping 
at  your  fall. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Council.  My  surmi- 
ses would  not  influence  me,  even  if  they  were  stronger  on  either  side  in  what 
I  am  about  to  say  to  you.  I  am  writing  this  for  no  one  ever  to  see  but  you.  I 
write  this,  and  may  you  read  it  with  prayer  to  the  all-seeing  God. 

I  am  writing  on  the  supposition  that  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said, 
you,  my  dear  Brother,  have  had  criminal  intercourse  with  R.  D.  Whether  you 
have  or  not,  God,  and  you,  and  she  only  know. 

Now  suppose  that  the  Council  declare  that,  in  their  opinion,  you  are  guilty. 
You  will  have  this  alternative  presented  to  your  mind,  in  case  you  are  guilty, 
(viz.),  To  lie  about  it,  or  to  confess  it.  To  lie  about  it  will  be  to  carry  the 
wrath  of  God  in  your  conscience.  To  confess  then  will  be  to  have  doubts 
yourself,  it  may  be,  and  to  excite  doubts  in  others,  of  the  genuineness  of  your 
repentance.  You  will  repent,  if  at  all,  by  constraint,  which  will  always  injure 
you. 

While  you  are  reading  this,  and  within  a  few  hours  subsequently,  that  is, 
before  the  result  of  the  Council  is  declared,  you  have  an  opportunity  for  repen- 
tance and  confession,  such  as  you  can  never  see  again.  You  can  repent  now, 
uninfluenced  by  the  fear  of  man,  ignorant  of  what  the  Council  will  decide,  and 
not  knowing  but  that  they  will  clear  you.  It  is  in  your  power  now,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Council  while  in  session,  which,  as  an 
illustration  of  a  broken  heart  and  contrite  spirit,  may  do  more  good  through  all 
time,  than  your  misconduct  may  have  done  harm.  O  what  infinite  importance 
hangs  about  you  and  your  decisions,  during  the  session  of  the  Council !  As 
soon  as  they  declare  the  result,  the  opportunity  is  gone  forever.  You  can,  of 
course  repent  afterwards,  and  be  forgiven ;  but  you  can  see,  my  dear  Brother, 
what  unspeakable  importance  attaches  to  «a  repentance  exercised,  and  a  con- 
fession made  at  a  moment,  when  nothing  but  the  fear  of  God  and  sincere  sor- 
row may  appear  to  have  influenced  you. 

There  is  another  consideration.  If  you  are  unjustly  acquitted,  your  betrayed 
and  ruined  victim  will  be  the  object  of  persecution,  and  no  one  knows  of  what 
suffering.  God  knows  if  you  robbed  that  poor  girl  of  her  virtue ;  and  now  if 
you,  her  destroyer,  are  the  instrument  of  further  injustice  and  suffering  to  her, 
what  punishment  can  avenging  justice  find  for  you  commensurate  with  your 
wickedness.*  I  would  stand  before  you,  dear  Brother,  in  your  path,  and  be- 

*  We  here  see  who  had  the  sympathy  of  Mr.  A.  It  was  "  the  betrayed  and  ruined 
victim  "  of  Mr.  F.  We  are  amazed  that  Mr.  A.  should  have  written  this,  after  having 
listened  to  her  testimony  at  Exeter.  True,  she  tried  hard  enough  to  make  it  appear  to 
the  Council,  as  she  doubtless  had  done  previously  to  Mr.  A.  in  private  or  to  some  of  his 
associates,  that  she  was  indeed  Mr.  F.'s  "  betrayed  and  ruined  victim."  But  when  she 
stated  to  the  Council  that  "she  was  never  afraid  of  Mr.  F.,  and  always  had  her  own 
way,"  we  should  not  have  thought  it  possible  for  Mr.  A.  to  call  her  Mr.  F.'s  "betrayed 
and  ruined  victim."  And  then  he  seems  to  be  very  much  afraid  lest  she  should  suffer 
persecutjon,  but  not  at  all  concerned  lest  Mr.  F.  might  then  be  suffering  the  severest 
persecution  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  And  that  malice  Mr.  A.  well  knew ;  for  he 
had  seen  much  convincing  evidence  of  it  exhibited  on  a  former  occasion  in  the  presence 
of  the  Referees.  But  Mr.  F.  has  been  acquitted  by  "  the  more  competent  tribunal "  to 
which  the  Council  referred  him  ;  and  yet  we  have  never  heard  of  any  persecution  being 
inflicted  on  his  "betrayed  and  ruined  victim."  On  the  contrary,  she  has  since  been  ca- 
ressed by  those  who  regard  themselves  as  respectable  people, — received  donations  in 
money, — invited,  as  we  have  been  credibly  informed,  to  a  thanksgiving  dinner,  and  admit- 
ted into  what  some,  in  South  Boston,  call  lhe.first  circle,  though  we  are  puzzled  to  tell 
what  the  second  must  be.  This  seems  to  confirm  what  the  mother  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "  that  her  daughter  was  never  so  much  thought  of,  or  moved  in  such  good  society 
as  since  she  had  the  baby." 
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seech  you,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  not  to  suffer  yourself  to  be  unjustly  acquit- 
ted. The  greatest  wrath  which  God  may  provide  for  you  may  be  to  let  you  be 
acquitted,  though  a  guilty  man.  You  hope  to  be  acquitted.  My  dear  Brother, 
woe  to  you  if  you  are  acquitted,  if  guilty.  Prevent  it  while  you  may. 

You  will  say  '  What  a  hypocrite  and  liar  the  world  will  call  me  if,  on  a 
dying  bed,  as  I  or  they  supposed,  I  said  I  was  innocent  when  T  was  guilty !' 
Let  the  world  know  how  bad  you  were.  By  your  dreadful  experience  warn 
men,  as  you  will,  of  the  tremendous  effects  of  guilt  on  the  heart  and  soul. 
You  may  thus  be  a  means  of  good  which  cannot  be  measured, — an  everlasting 
rock  with  a  lighthouse  on  it,  amidst  the  surges  and  storms  of  the  sea.  You 
may  save  more  souls  thus,  than  you  have  done,  or  may  do  by  any  other  means.* 
But  all  depends,  perhaps,  on  your  acting  right  before  the  Council  adjourns. 

Now  if  you  are  innocent,  all  this  has  no  weight  of  course,  except  to  in- 
crease your  load  of  sorrow.  But  if  otherwise,  (and  all  the  testimony  on  your 
side,  and  all  your  asseverations  do  not  remove  my  first  impressions  that  you 
are  otherwise  than  innocent.)  O  take  the  advice  of  one  who  loves  you,  and 
will  rejoice  in  heaven  with  you  at  the  infinite  grace  of  God.  Do  you  need 
any  thing  to  open  the  way  for  you  before  the  Council  ?  Use  this  letter  for  that 
purpose,  if  nothing  else  occurs.  Send  for  two  of  them  and  confer  with  them. 
And  relying  on  that  blood  which  was  shed  for  you  and  me,  give  yourself  up 
to  Christ  to  magnify  the  grace  of  God.  Every  moment  may  be  important  I 
will  believe  that  God  has  great  mercy  and  a  great  work  for  you.  Consider 
poor  exiled  Dr.  F.  If  guilty,  you  may  ever  be  like  him,  useless  and  lost,  un- 
less you  come  forward  to  confession. 

But  if  you  are  innocent,  have  courage,  my  dear,  dear  Brother.  God  will 
glorify  himself  by  you  as  yet,  and  you  will  yet  praise  him,  and  your  enemies 
will  be  found  liars  unto  you,  and  you  will  tread  upon  their  high  places.  In 
love,  and  prayer,  and  hope, 

Most  affectionately  and  truly  yours,  N.  ADAMS. 

REV.  J.  H.  FAIRCHLLD. 

Mr.  F's  reply. | 

To.  REV.  N.  ADAMS,—  BOSTON,  March  10,  1846. 

My  dear  Sir :  In  addressing  to  you  this  letter,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you 
that  I  am  not  actuated  by  any  unkind  feelings,  or  any  desire  to  injure  you  in 

*  We  have  often  heard  about  "  new  measures  "  for  the  conversion  of  sinners.  But 
the  measure  here  recommended  by  Mr.  A.  is  indeed  the  neicest  as  well  as  the  strangest 
which  has  ever  come  to  our  ears.  Would  he  bring  this  new  measure  into  practice  ?  In 
order  "  to  save  more  souls,"  would  he  have  an  abandoned  female  falsely  charge  a  cler- 
gyman with  crime,  who  had  faithfully  and  successfully  preached  the  Gospel  for  thirty 
years,  and  then  have  that  clergyman  come  forward  and  confess  the  crime  that  thereby 
"  he  might  save  more  souls  than  he  has  done,  or  may  do  by  any  other  means  ?"  Even  if 
he  were  guilty,  we  are  so  dull  of  apprehension  that  we  cannot  see  the  least  possible  con- 
nection betwe'en  his  confession  and  the  saving  of  souls.  To  use  the  language  of  Mr.  A. 
in  his  second  letter  to  Mr.  F.,  we  cannot  "  resist  a  smile  at  the  ludicrous  folly  of  the  in- 
Tention."  Surely  Mr.  A.  must  have  more  of  a. poetical  than  a  logical  mind. 

t  This  reply  was  written  under  the  following  circumstances.  Mr.  F.  took  no  notice  of 
Mr.  A.'s  letter  till  early  in  March  last.  He  then  became  satisfied  from  Mr.  A.'s  perse- 
vering opposition  to  him,  that  he  was  determined  not  to  rest  till  he  had  banished  him 
from  the  pulpit.  After  we  had  published  our  reply  to  the  remonstrance  sent  to  the  in- 
stalling Council,  it  was  hoped  that  Mr.  A.  would  see  that  his  refusal  to  grant  letters 
from  his  Church  to  ours,  could  not  be  justified  either  by  the  Gospel  or  Congregationalism. 
But  he  still  persisted  in  his  refusal ;  and  when,  on  the  first  of  March,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  vote  of  his  Church  to  defer  action  on  the  application  for  a  letter  then  before 
them,  till  October,  Mr.  F.  felt  in  duty  bound  to  notice  ms  Marblehead  letter,  and  to  ex- 
press his  views  of  it,  and  of  Mr.  A.'s  treatment  of  him,  in  a  kind  and  Christian  manner. 
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your  character  as  a  man,  or  in  your  profession  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  In 
both  these  respects,  and  indeed  in  every  other,  I  wish  you  well.  And  I  ad- 
dress you  thus  privately  from  an  extreme  reluctance  to  agitate  the  public  mind 
by  any  further  publications  in  reference  to  my  case,  and  my  present  determi- 
nation not  to  do  so,  unless  duty  should  absolutely  require  it. 

There  are  certain  things  connected  with  your  treatment  of  me  which  I  have 
been  wholly  unable  to  explain  on  any  principles  of  Christianity  or  civil  law. 
And  in  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  even  to  insinuate  that  you  would  willingly 
and  willfully  disregard  the  principles  of  religion,  or  trample  on  the  laws  of 
your  country.  Christian  charity  requires  me  to  regard  you  as  a  good  man  and 
a  good  minister  of  Christ,  and  that  you  sincerely  believe  yourself  governed  by 
the  best  and  purest  motives.  But  while  I  admit  all  this,  I  would  respectfully 
inquire  whether  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  be  influenced  by  wrong  motives 
and  feelings,  though  deeming  them  to  be  right?  I  presume  you  will  not  deny 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  sincerely  and  conscientiously  in  the  wrong. 
Paul  acknowledges  that  it  was  once  so  with  him.  May  it  not  be  so  with  you  ? 
As  your  friend  and  brother  in  Christ,  I  would  affectionately  request  you  to  ex- 
amine and  see.  Charity  compels  me  and  very  many  of  your  friends  to  believe 
that  this  is  the  case,  otherwise  no  explanation  could  be  given  of  your  conduct 
at  all  consistent  with  the  principles  of  that  religion  which  you  profess.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  many  that  you  hastily  committed  yourself  on  one-sided  testimo- 
ny,— that  you  gave  undue  influence  to  impressions ;  and  having  made  up  your 
mind  against  me  before  my  trial,  you  have  become  unwittingly  under  the  con- 
trol of  that  pride  of  opinion  so  natural  to  men,  which  is  very  reluctant  to  say, 
'  I  was  mistaken.'  And  such  I  am  quite  sure  would  be  your  opinion,  were 
our  respective  circumstances  reversed.  And  I  entreat  you,  while  reading  this 
letter,  to  divest  yourself  of  all  prejudice,  and  to  fancy  yourself  placed  in  my 
position ;  and  then  bring  yourself  under  the  entire  control  of  our  Saviour's 
golden  rule. 

You  stated  to  the  Council  at  Exeter  that  the  next  morning  after  you  had 
read  to  me  the  papers  containing  the  charges,  you  asked  me,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  to  declare  to  you  my  innocence  or  guilt,  and  that  I  said 
nothing.  And  you  further  stated  that  if  I  had  then  solemnly  affirmed  my  in- 
nocence you  would  have  "  stood  by  me  to  the  death."  But  as  I  did  not  thus 
affirm  it,  your  impressions  were  against  me.  I  would  here  ask  you,  in  all  kind- 
ness, whether  you  can  justify  yourself  in  thus  yielding  to  impressions,  which 
are  the  most  deceptive  things  imaginable  ?  Just  look  at  my  circumstances 
at  that  time.  I  was  then  very  greatly  excited, — my  nerves  were  unstrung, 
— I  had  not  been  able  to  sleep  during  two  or  three  preceding  nights, — I  did 
not  know  but  that  an  officer  might  arrest  me  on  the  spot,  (for  1  was  then  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  law  in  such  cases,) — having  in  my  possession  no 
evidence  by  which  I  could  impeach  those  witnesses, — with  a  mind  (as  events 
soon  proved)  in  an  incipient  state  of  derangement  and  wholly  intent  on  one 
object ;  and  that  was  the  arrival  of  the  carriage  to  convey  me  to  the  depot. 
Such  was  my  condition  when  you  say  that  you  proposed  to  me  the  question. 
Can  you  wonder  that  I  should  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  your  asking  me 
the  question,  or  of  any  thing  which  then  transpired  ?  Besides,  when  you  read 
to  me  the  charges  on  the  preceding  day,  in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses, 
I  had  affirmed  my  innocence  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  and  without  any 
mental  reservation  whatever.  Had  I  been  perfectly  calm  and  collected  when 
you  proposed  the  question  the  next  morning,  it  is  very  probable  that  I  should 
have  "  answered  you  to  never  a  word,"  on  the  ground  that  one  solemn  asseve- 
ration ought  to  have  satisfied  you,  and  that  to  press  the  matter  any  further  was 
an  implied  distrust  of  my  veracity, — an  implication  which,  I  doubt  not,  you 
would  have  felt  in  like  circumstances,  as  keenly  as  myself. 

I  have  said  enough  to  let  you  see  the  origin  of  that  strange  course  which 
you  have  pursued  in  reference  to  my  case.  Now  admitting  you  to  be  a  good 
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man, — that  you  are  sincere  in  ypur  opposition  to  me  and  my  Church,  and  that 
you  firmly  believe  yourself  actuated  in  all  this  by  Christian  motives,  let  me 
request  you  to  reconcile,  if  you  can,  your  principles  with  your  conduct.  Just 
place  yourself  in  my  position  for  one  moment,  and  then  attempt  to  explain  such 
treatment  from  any  one  of  your  brethren  in  the  ministry,  on  the  principles  of 
Christianity  or  of  civil  government.  I  think  you  would  find  it  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  reconcile  the  conduct  of  such  a  minister  with  his  professed  principles. 
You  might  deem  him  a  good  Christian,  but  you  would  not  be  likely  to  deem 
him  a  consistent  one.  Let  me  state  the  case  to  you  and  review  it,  that  you 
may  see  the  position  in  which  you  stand  as  a  good  man  and  a  good  minister ; 
and  that  you  are  such  I  cheerfully  concede,  only  premising  that,  like  every 
other  good  man,  you  may  be  in  error,  though  honest  and  sincere. 

The  letter  which  I  received  from  you  on  Monday  morning,  July  29,  1844, 
just  after  the  Council  had  commenced  their  secret  session,  was  truly  a  strange, 
and  to  me,  at  that  time,  a  mysterious  composition.  On  reading  it,  I  could 
think  of  only  one  motive  which  could  possibly  have  led  you  to  write  such  a 
letter.  But  I  was  unwilling  to  ascribe  to  you  such  a  motive,  lest  I  should 
prove  myself  destitute  of  that  charity  which  I  so  much  needed  to  have  exer- 
cised towards  myself.  I  therefore  dismissed  the  thought  from  my  mind.  But 
my  first  impression  (and  I  know  not  why  my  impressions  are  not  as  likely  to 
be  correct  as  yours,)- — my  first  impression  on  reading  that  letter,  has  only  been 
deepened  and  confirmed  by  your  subsequent  conduct.  Before  I  mention  what 
that  impression  was,  permit  me  to  refresh  your  memory  by  stating  a  few  facts. 

I  begin  with  my  trial  before  the  Council.  I  presume  you  will  not  deny  that 
you  and  the  Committee  of  the  Association,  came  to  Exeter  with  your  minds 
previously  made  up  against  me,  and  with  a  determination,  if  possible,  to  pro- 
cure my  deposition  from  the  ministry.  Indeed,  you  and  Mr.  Riddel  gave  me 
distinctly  to  understand  in  my  parlor,  some  days  before  the  Council  met,  that, 
in  your  opinion,  I  was  guilty,  and  you  virtually  put  me  under  oath  to  make 
declaration  on  the  subject;  and  I  did  then  declare  my  innocence,  as  I  had  done 
previously  in  your  study,  and  also,  (as  you  well  know,)  at  a  time  when  I  sup- 
posed myself  to  be  dying.  But  because,  as  you  stated  to  the  Council,  "  my 
tones  of  voice  were  truly  painful  to  you,"  and  because  I  immediately  inquired 
in  the  same  tone,  what  new  evidence  you  had  obtained  against  me,  you  repre- 
sented to  the  Council  that  I  impressed  your  mind  with  a  conviction  of  my 
guilt.  But  who  can  wonder  that  I  hastily  inquired  after  the  new  evidence, 
when  two  brother  clergymen  who,  as  I  then  thought,  were  my  true  friends, 
came  upon  me  in  my  feeble  state,  and  gave  me  distinctly  to  understand  that 
they  believed  me  guilty, — who,  I  say,  can  wonder  if  an  innocent  man  should 
be  agitated,  in  such  circumstances,  and  make  an  unfavorable  impression  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  already  believed  him  guilty,  and  whose  object  was  to 
obtain  from  him  a  confession  ?  You  acted  as  one  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Association ;  and  that  that  Committee  believed  me  guilty  before  I  was  tried 
was  evident  to  all,  from  what  Dr.  Beecher  said  at  the  opening  of  the  Council. 
He,  in  effect,  told  them  that  unless  they  condemned  me,  I  should  be  a  mill- 
stone about  their  necks ;  and  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  he  made 
similar  remarks  to  members  of  the  Council  when  not  in  session.  The  spirit  of 
this  declaration  was  carried  out  by  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Riddel  examined 
the  principal  witness,  and  the  confidence,  sympathy,  and  affection  which  he 
manifested  towards  her  both  in  the  lecture  room,  and  out  of  it.  Witness  his 
walking  with  her  arm  in  arm,  and  his  calling  on  the  Moderator  to  protect  her, 
when  she  needed  no  protection,  except  from  herself,  and  from  those  who  were 
caressing  and  encouraging  her. 

Let  me  now  refer  you  to  your  own  conduct  on  that  eventful  week.  After 
Mrs.  Davidson's  depositions  had  been  read  to  the  Council,  you  will  recollect 
that  you  walked  a  short  distance  with  Mrs.  Fairchild  and  myself,  and  spoke  of 
those  depositions,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  "  What  a  moth- 
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er,  to  testify  so  about  her  own  daughter !  She  is  worse  than  the  monsters  of 
the  deep !"  As  though  a  mother  could  be  justified  in  withholding  the  truth 
when  under  oath,  because  it  would  have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  her  daugh- 
ter. But  though  the  mother  might  have  been,  in  your  view,  "  worse  than  the 
monsters  of  the  deep,"  yet  her  testimony  respecting  her  daughter  was  fully 
confirmed  before  the  civil  court.  It  was  there  proved  that  the  mother  was  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  infirmities  of  her  daughter  than  you  were. 

And  then,  as  if  to  make  my  condemnation  by  the  Council  certain,  you  pre- 
sented yourself  to  be  sworn  to  testify — to  what  ?  To  any  facts  ?  to  any  con- 
fessions or  concessions  which  I  had  made?  Not  at  all;  but  to  impressions. 
And  the  very  solemn  manner  in  which  you  performed  that  "painful  duty,"  as 
you  called  it,  doubtless  made  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  that 
Council  very  greatly  to  my  prejudice.  And  think  too  of  the  time  in  which  you 
testified.  Why  did  you  not  testify  as  soon  as  the  other  witnesses  had  given  in 
their  testimonials  ?  When  they  had  done,  we  were  given  to  understand  that 
all  verbal  testimony  against  me  was  finished.  Why  did  you  wait  till  the  evi- 
dence on  my  side  was  closed  ?  Why  should  you  take  it  upon  yourself  to  make 
a  speech  or  argument  against  me  under  oath,  as  soon  as  my  witnesses  were 
through  ?  What  an  outrage  upon  all  the  rules  of  evidence  ever  known  under 
any  law  civil  or  ecclesiastical !  Why  not  testify  to  facts  ?  You  had  one  fact 
in  your  possession  very  important  to  me.  You  knew  what  I  had  said  to  you 
in  your  study  in  the  presence  of  four  other  gentlemen,  as  soon  as  you  had  fin- 
ished reading  to  me  the  papers  containing  the  charges  against  me.  Then  I 
was,  in  duty,  bound  to  speak ;  and  I  did  speak,  denying  the  charges  in  the 
most  explicit  manner.  Why  did  you  not  testify  to  this  fact  before  the  Coun- 
cil ?  But  you  omitted  it  altogether,  and  confined  yourself  to  impressions — im- 
pressions which  I  never  designed  to  make;  and  of  this  I  could  have  convinced 
you  in  a  moment,  if  you  had  given  me  a  previous  opportunity  to  explain  my- 
self in  private.  But  I  had  no  suspicion  that  I  had  made  any  such  impression 
on  your  mind,  till  you  were  stating  it  under  oath.  No  wonder  that  you  said 
to  me  the  next  morning,  in  the  presence  of  my  wife,  "that  you  thought  you 
had  hurt  yourself  more  than  you  had  me,  by  what  you  said  the  preceding 
evening." 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  only  key  by  which  I  can  unlock  the  meaning  and 
design  of  your  letter.  As  you  felt  that  you  had  hurt  yourself  by  the  illegal 
and  unchristian  manner  in  which  you  had  been  testifying,  you  were  doubtless 
anxious  to  retrieve  that  wrong  step,  and  get  rid  of  that  injury.  And  how 
could  this  be  done  so  effectually  as  by  inducing  me  to  go  before  the  Council 
and  make  a  confession  ?  If  this  could  be  done,  the  matter  would  of  course  be 
settled,  and  no  serious  injury  result  to  you  from  your  strange  testimony  on  that 
occasion.  This  brings  me  to  speak  of  the  first  impression  which  I  received  on 
reading  your  letter.  I  said  to  myself  'Is  it  possible  that  my  Brother  Adams 
should  be  actuated  by  such  a  motive, — the  motive  of  sheer  selfishness  ?  Can 
it  be  that  he  wishes  me  to  be  my  own  destroyer  by  confessing  what  I  had  sol- 
emnly denied,  even  when  I  supposed  I  had  not  another  hour  to  live,  and  of 
which- 1  knew  myself  to  be  innocent  ?  Can  it  be  that  he  wishes  me  to  do  this, 
rather  than  that  he  himself  should  acknowledge  that  he  had  done  wrong,  and 
might  be  mistaken  in  his  impressions  ?'  This  was  the  train  of  thought  which 
then  passed  through  my  mind.  But  preferring  to  err,  if  I  must  err  at  all,  on 
the  side  of  charity,  I  said  nothing.  I  felt  it  possible  that  I  had  misapprehended 
your  motive,  and  concluded  to  wait  patiently  for  something  to  take  place  which 
would  convince  me  that  your  object  in  writing  was  not  such  as  I  feared  it 
might  have  been.  Well,  I  have  waited  till  the  present  time,  and  nothing  has 
transpired  on  your  part  tending  to  remove  my  first  impression  as  to  your  mo- 
tive. On  the  contrary,  all  that  you  have  since  done,  has  only  strengthened 
that  impression.  I  have  read  the  letter  often  and  carefully,  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  its  honeyed  and  gracious  words,  I  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  discover 
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any  other  motive  which  could  have  dictated  it,  (though  charity  compels  me  to 
believe  it  possible  that  your  mind  might  have  been  in  such  a  state  as  to  pre- 
vent you  from  being  aware  of  it)  I  may  be  wrong  in  this.  And  I  do  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  as  well  as  Christianity,  that  I  am  wrong.  But  I 
cannot,  as  at  present  informed,  give  it  any  other  construction ;  and  I  sincerely 
believe  that  every  candid,  unprejudiced  person  who  should  read  it,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  would  give  it  the  same  construc- 
tion. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  take  up  that  letter  and  comment, 
in  detail,  upon  its  singular  contents.  And  if  this  should  evtr  be  done,  I  hope, 
for  your  sake,  that  more  charity  will  be  exhibited  than  has  been  by  some  in 
their  comments  on  my  letter.  And  although  I  do  not  know  that  any  member 
of  my  Church,  or  any  person  residing  in  South  Boston,  (except  my  wife,  to 
whom  I  handed  it  as  soon  as  I  had  read  it,)  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  your 
letter,  yet  I  have  recently  shown  it  to  a  few  con6dential  friends,  not  to  injure 
you,  but  to  obtain  their  advice  as  to  my  duty  in  reference  to  it.  They  were 
as  much  surprised  at  its  contents  as  myself,  and  said  that  (taken  in  connection 
with  your  subsequent  conduct,)  they  did  not  see  how  I  could  have  put  on  it  a 
different  construction.  You  doubtless  have  a  copy  of  it  Please  read  it  over 
with  candor,  and,  if  possible,  with  a  mind  unbiassed  by  prejudice.  Look  at 
the  arguments  you  employed  to  induce  me  to  confess.  Was  there  ever  any 
thing  so  artful,  and  yet  professedly  so  kind  and  affectionate  ?  I  will  notice 
only  one.  You  say  that  "  by  confessing  I  may  save  more  souls  than  I  have 
done  or  may  do  by  any  other  means."  Now  if  I  were  such  a  man  as  you 
would  have  others  believe  me  to  be,  what  effect  could  such  an  argument  have 
upon  me  ?  What  should  I  care  about  the  salvation  of  souls  ?  If  I  were  bad 
enough  to  go  out  of  the  world  "  with  a  lie  in  my  right  hand,"  (as  you  intimat- 
ed that  I  was,  to  a  worthy  member  of  my  present  Church,)  would  such  an  ar- 
gument move  me  ?  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  your  argument  should 
have  produced  the  effect  which  you  designed,  except  on  the  supposition  of  my 
innocence.  I  can  easily  conceive  it  possible  that  an  innocent  clergyman 
might  be  in  a  state  of  mind  to  be  fraudulently  persuaded  to  confess  himself 
guilty,  if  he  could  thereby  be  the  means  of  converting  more  souls  than  he 
had  done  during  a  ministry  of  thirty  years.  And  it  has  sometimes  happened 
that  an  innocent  man  has  been  led  to  make  confessions  by  the  use  of  similar 
arguments.  See,  for  example,  the  published  report  of  the  trial  of  Stephen  and 
Jesse  Bourne  for  the  murder  of  Russell  Colvin  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Vermont,  holden  at  Manchester,  October,  1819.  Hence  it  is  a  wise  and  mer- 
ciful provision  of  law  that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  induce  a  criminal  to 
confess  against  himself  till  after  he  is  tried,  by  exciting  either  his  hopes  or 
his  fears ;  for  this  would  be  to  make  him  his  own  executioner.  And  how 
many  innocent  men,  if  placed  in  such  circumstances  of  excitement, — of  weak- 
ness of  body  and  almost  distraction  of  mind  as  I  then  was,  might  have  been 
induced,  by  such  an  appeal  to  their  hopes  and  fears  as  was  made  in  your  letter, 
to  follow  your  advice  and  make  a  confession  ?  But  thanks  be  to  God,  he  gave 
me  strength  to  withstand  all  your  arguments  and  eloquence,  and  moving  ap- 
peals. I  would  not  do  evil  that  good  might  come.  Your  letter  had  no  other 
effect  than  "  to  increase  the  burden  of  my  sorrow,"  as  you  truly  said  it  would 
if  I  were  innocent,  and  to  excite  feelings  in  my  mind  towards  its  author,  which 
nothing  but  necessity  could  have  led  me  to  harbor  a  single  moment 

I  cannot  look  back  upon  one  act  of  yours  in  reference  to  this  whole  affair, 
which  does  not  force  on  my  mind  the  conviction  that  I  have  rightly  interpreted 
the  object  of  your  letter.  You  had  committed  yourself  before  the  Grand  Jury ; 
and  you  are  doubtless  aware  that  it  was  your  testimony  chiefly  which  procured 
the  indictment  And  having  succeeded  there  by  your  testimony,  you  would 
naturally  be  anxious  for  similar  success  before  the  Council.  Well,  you  suc- 
ceeded there  also.  But  you  soon  found  that  the  Christian  public  were  not  sat- 
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isfied  with  the  result  of  Council.  The  able  and  lucid  review  of  their  doings, 
published  in  the  Puritan,  showed  that  I  was  not  fairly  tried, — that  undue  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  me, — that  the  Committee  of  the  Association  went  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  appointment, — that  they  had  too  much  control  over 
the  Council, — that  they  assumed  the  office  of  prosecutors, — that  they  acted  a 
part  against  me  which  could  not  be  justified  by  any  law  human  or  divine, — 
that  they  objected  to  my  having  a  candid  and  able  lawyer  who  was  providen- 
tially present,  to  aid  me  in  cross-examining  the  witnesses, — and  that  you  your- 
self, in  your  zeal  to  procure  my  condemnation,  resorted  to  that  unheard  of  ex- 
pedient,— testifying  to  impressions,  though  you  might  have  been  as  honest  and 
sincere  in  the  matter  as  was  Saul  of  Tarsus,  in  his  zeal  when  persecuting  the 
early  disciples. 

Some  two  months  after  my  trial  at  Exeter,  Mr.  Hayward  says  that  he  had 
an  interview  with  you  respecting  my  case, — that  he  told  you  he  was  going  to 
Exeter  to  advise  me  not  to  deliver  myself  up  for  trial  in  Boston, — that  though 
he  believed  me  innocent,  yet  there  was  such  a  powerful  combination  against 
me,  there  was  great  danger  of  my  being  convicted  by  the  Jury,  and  that  I  had 
better  retire  and  die  a  martyr.  He  did  come  and  give  this  advice.  But  I 
would  not  listen  to  it  a  moment.  I  assured  him  that  if  God  spared  my  life,  I 
would  come  and  meet  my  enemies  as  soon  as  I  could  make  the  necessary  pre- 
paration, and  cast  myself  upon  God  and  the  laws  of  my  country  for  protec- 
tion. He  says  that  he  returned  and  reported  to  you  my  determination, — that 
you  approved  of  it,  and  said  that  I  ought  to  do  so, — that  it  was  a  duty  which  I 
owed  to  myself  and  the  ministry  ;  for  you  yourself  might  be  the  next  victim. 
But  for  myself  I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  you  really  entertained  any  seri- 
ous fear  that  you  might  be  the  next  victim ;  for  if  you  had,  how  could  you 
have  persisted  in  countenancing  the  principal  witness  against  me,  especially 
after  she  had  confessed  to  the  Court  that  she  had  twice  sworn  falsely  in  rela- 
tion to  the  very  matter  about  which  she  was  then  testifying,  and  who  was 
proved  to  have  said  that  if  she  would  accuse  me  and  procure  my  conviction, 
she  was  to  have  twice  as  much  money  as  I  was  to  pay.  In  countenancing  such 
a  witness,  where  was  your  fear  of  being  the  next  victim  ?  Might  not  such 
characters  have  felt  encouraged  by  your  conduct  to  make  similar  charges 
against  innocent  men,  and  particularly  against  innocent  clergymen  ?  It  would 
seem  that  if  you  ever  had  any  such  fears  you  were  willing  to  forego  them  all, 
if  you  could  only  avoid  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  that  you  had  done 
wrong  in  testifying  to  your  impressions,  and  in  condemning  me  before  I  was 
tried.  Perhaps,  however,  I  have  mistaken  views  on  this  point;  if  so,  I  should 
be  happy  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Hayward  further  says  you  assured  him  that  if  I  would  come  to  Boston, 
and  have  a  trial,  and  obtain  an  acquittal,  your  pulpit  should  be  opened  to  me, 
let  others  do  as  they  might.  And  this  you  said  long  after  you  had  read  my 
letter  to  which  you  allude  in  your  remonstrance,  and  long  after  you  had  re- 
ceived your  unfavorable  impressions  and  testified  to  them  before  the  Grand 
Jury  and  the  Council,  and  long  after  my  trial  at  Exeter  had  been  published  to 
the  world.  Well,  I  did  come  voluntarily, — was  fairly  and  impartially  tried  by 
a  Jury  of  my  countrymen,  and  honorably  and  unanimously  acquitted,  though, 
to  my  utter  astonishment,  you  were  not  present  in  Court  to  hear  any  of  the  tes- 
timony. 

But  my  acquittal  did  not  satisfy  you.  You  not  only  omitted  opening  your 
pulpit  to  me,  (and  of  this  I  never  have,  and  never  shall  complain,)  but  when 
the  Council  met  to  form  the  Payson  Church,  you  opposed  it,  evidently  on  the 
ground  that  I  might  become  their  pastor;  and" the  question  was  asked  by  you, 
or  at  your  suggestion,  whether  such  were  not  the  design, — a  question  which 
you  had  no  right  to  ask,  and  which  the  Committee  were  requested  not  to  an- 
swer, because  irrelevant,  as  being  a  matter  about  which  that  Council  had  no 
concern,  and  an  interference  with  the  undisputed  right  of  every  congregational 
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Church  to  select  their  own  pastor.*  ;  Fifty-six  individuals  had  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  be  organized  into  a  Church,  because,  in  their  view,  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion in  this  place  required  it  You  told  the  Council  when  in  secret  session, 
that  you  did  not  believe  what  they  said, — that  they  had  other  and  very  different 
motives.  And  when  reminded  that  you  had  no  right  thus  to  impugn  the  mo- 
tives and  call  in  question  the  veracity  of  so  many  professors  of  religion  in 
good  standing,  you  made  some  apology  ;  but  added,  "  that  is  my  firm  impres- 
sion." Now  let  me  affectionately  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  time  for  you  to 
cease  doing  injury  to  others  by  stating  your  impressions  ?  Would  it  not  be 
more  safe,  as  well  as  more  Christian  in  such  cases,  to  confine  yourself  to  fads  ? 
Character  is  too  precious  to  be  taken  away  by  your  impressions.  If  such  a 
rule  of  judging  were  applied  to  you,  where  might  soon  be  your  standing  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public  ? 

Having  failed  in  that  effort,  you  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  Council  called 
by  the  Payson  Church,  to  prevent  them  from  installing  me.  And  when  the 
Council  refused  to  do  your  bidding,  you  then  objected  to  give  letters,  in  the 
usual  form,  10  members  of  your  Church  who  wished  to  join  us.  You  even  said 
in  your  Church  meeting,  that  you  would  sooner  resign  your  office  than  sign 
such  letters. 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  what  does  all  this  conduct  mean  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you 
advised  my  coming  to  Boston  for  trial,  because  you  believed  and  hoped  that  I 
would  be  convicted  by  the  jury  ?  and,  as  a  lure  to  draw  me  here,  said  to  my 
friend  that  you  would  open  your  pulpit  to  me  on  my  acquittal  ?  Can  I  attach 
any  other  meaning  to  such  conduct  than  that  which  I  have  given  to  your  let- 
ter ?  It  does  seem  to  me  that  rather  than  acknowledge,  even  by  your  silence, 
that  you  might  have  done  wrong,  or  been  mistaken,  you  were  willing  to  deprive 
me  of  my  office,  disgrace  me  and  my  dear  family,  and  send  us  forth  poor  and 
despised,  to  subsist  on  the  cold  charity  of  the  world.  And  all  this,  when  no 
tribunal  had  even  pretended  to  have  proved  me  guilty,  and  when  you  yourself 
had  previously  said  that  you  felt  bound  to  regard  me  as  innocent,  till  guilt  was 
proved.  O  !  where  is  that  deep  sympathy  which  you  professed  for  me  in  your 


*  We  have  been  informed  that  when  Mr.  A.'s  Church  were  acting  on  the  application 
for  letters  to  our  Church,  he  intimated  to  the  brethren  that  the  Payson  Church  was  form- 
ed by  deception  and  fraud,— that  if  the  Committee  had  made  known  the  fact  that  they 
meant  to  call  Mr.  F.  the  Council  would  probably  have  refused  to  organize  the  applicants 
into  a  Church.  Now  we  pronounce  this  representation  utterly  and  totally  false.  There 
was  no  deception  practised.  There  was  probably  not  a  member  of  tha't  Council  who 
doubted  that  it  was  our  design  to  invite  Mr.  F.  to  become  our  pastor ;  and  although  Mr. 
A.  and  two  others  voted  against  our  organization,  yet  eleven  voted  for  it,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Rogers  preached  an  admirable  sermon  on  the  occasion.  But  to  be  asked  what 
clergyman  we  intended  to  call,  was  deemed  by  the  Council  highly  improper,  and  one  of 
the  members  said,  "  I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  answer  no  such  questions  ;  for  if  we 
are  to  allow  such  questions  to  be  asked,  we  had  better  put  on  cardinal  caps  at  once." 

We  will  here  state  that  if  Mr.  F.  had  not  been  in  existence  we  should  probably  have 
been  formed  into  a  Church,  because  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  remain  connected 
with  a  Church  whose  deacons  had  treated  any  human  creature  as  they  had  treated  Mr. 
F.  Their  conduct,  in  our  judgment,  admitted  of  no  excuse,  whether  "Mr.  F.  was  inno- 
cent or  guilty.  Every  step  which  they  had  taken  in  the  matter  was  so  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  and  rules  of  the  Gospel,  and  so  derogatory  to  the  Christian  character,  that  we 
could  no  longer  hold  fellowship  with  them  in  the  ordinances  of  religion,  especially  when 
we  discovered  that  they  justified  themselves  in  all  that  they  had  done.  We  think  that 
good  men  would  have  'been  grieved  at  the  thought  that  Mr.  F.  might  be  guilty,  while 
they  apparently  rejoiced.  They  seemed  to  have  adopted  the  motto  of  Voltaire,  "  crush 
the  wretch—  crush  the  wretch!  "  Being  on  the  spot,  and  knowing  as  we  did  ail  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  how  could  we,  with  a  clear  conscience,  have  continued  in  church- 
membership  with  such  men?  When  one  of  the  deacons  said,  "  Ah!  we  have  got  Fair- 
child  now ;  he  can't  get  rid  of  this,"  it  was  uttered  with  so  much  apparent  exultation  and 
joy,  that  we  were  unwilling  henceforth  to  receive  the  bread  and  the  wine  at  his  hands, 
or  acknowledge  him  as  "  a  brother  beloved  in  the  Lord."  And  what  decent  man  in  the 
community  can  blame  us  ? 
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letter  ?  If  I  could  put  a  more  favorable  construction  on  your  actions  and  your 
letter,  I  would  do  it  with  all  my  heart  But  how  can  I  ?  Let  me  quote  to  you 
the  last  paragraph.  "  If  you  are  innocent,  have  courage,  my  dear,  dear  Brother. 
God  will  glorify  himself  by  you  as  yet,  and  you  will  yet  praise  him,  and  your 
enemies  will  be  found  liars  unto  you,  and  you  will  tread  upon  their  high 
places.  In  love,  and  prayer,  and  hope,  most  affectionately  and  truly  yours." 
Now  when  you  wrote  this,  you  had  heard  all  the  evidence  before  the  Council, 
and  you  believed  me  guilty.  You  believed  me  one  of  the  worst  men  that  ever 
lived.  How  then  could  you  call  such  a  vile  abandoned  wretch,  "  my  dear, 
dear  Brother  ?"  You  had  the  same  opinion  of  me  then  as  you  would  have 
had  if  the  Council  had  pronounced  me  guilty,  as  your  subsequent  conduct  has 
fully  proved.  You  deemed  my  letter  which  was  adduced  as  evidence  against 
me  at  my  trial,  a  strange  production  for  a  good  clergyman  to  write.  Is  it  any 
more  strange  than  yours  2 

That  part  of  your  letter  which  I  have  just  quoted  seems  to  be  prophetic.  It 
may  not  be  modest  in  me  to  say  how  far  your  prophecy  has  been  already,  or 
may  hereafter  be  fulfilled.  There  is  one  part  of  it,  however,  which  I  can  in 
truth  say  has  been  literally  fulfilled  ;  "  my  enemies  have  betn  Jound  liars  unto 
me"  And  I  do  hope  and  pray  that  God  will  yet  glorify  himself  by  me,  and 
that  I  shall  yet  praise  him.  But  whether  I  am  now,  or  ever  shall  be  treading 
on  the  high  places  of  my  enemies,  is  a  matter  about  which  it  becomes  not  me 
to  speak.  All  this  I  cheerfully  leave  in  the  hands  of  that  God  who  will  as- 
suredly do  right  both  by  them  and  by  rne.  He  has  enabled  me,  hitherto,  to 
meet  them  at  every  turn,  and  to  thwart  them  in  all  their  attempts  to  ruin 
me.  The  three  years  watching  scene, — the  promise  of  fifty  dollars  a  year  to 
my  accuser  for  ten  years, — the  offer  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  Mrs.  B.  to  in- 
duce her  to  sign  a  false  certificate  to  my  injury,* — the  indictment,  —  the 


*  When  Mrs.  B.  was  upon  the  stand  testifying  to  other  things,  Mr.  F.'s  counsel  pro- 
ceeded to  question  her  in  relation  to  this  matter.     But  the  Court  overruled,  and  said  that 
if  what  she  was  about  to  state  had  been  said  to  her  by  any  of  the  witnesses,  it  would  be 
relevant ;  but  as  such  was  not  the  fact,  it  could  not  be  admitted.   Mrs.  B.  had  previously 
given  her  deposition  on  that  point;  and  since  it  tends  to  show  most  fully  the  wicked 
attempts  which  were  made  to  destroy  Mr.  P.  we  deem  it  important  to  publish  her  depo- 
sition to  the  world,  reminding  the  reader  that  the  object  of  Mr.  F.'s  enemies  was  to 
Eroduce  the  certificate  of  Mrs.  B.,  had  she  signed  it,  as  evidence  against  him  at  the 
xeter  Council. 

I,  Ann  Louisa  Brown,  (wife  of  George  W.  Brown,)  whose  name  formerly  was  Ann 
Louisa  Breslow,  make  solemn  affidavit  and  say,  that  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  July  last  past,  three  men  came  to  my  residence  in  Waltham  in  Middlesex 
County.  One  of  the  men  was  a  tall  light  complexioned  and  fleshy  man,  having  a  paper 
in  his  hand,  on  which  something  was  written ;  and  he  asked  me  to  read  what  was  written 
upon  said  paper.  I  took  said  paper  into  my  hand  and  read  as  follows,  (if  my  memory 
serves  me  rightly.)  "  I  Ann  Breslow  saw  Rhoda  Davidson  repeatedly  go  up  into  Mr. 
Fairchild's  study,  knowing  that  he  was  there,  and  had  suspicions  of  them.  I  saw  her  go 
up  one  Saturday  afternoon.  I  took  the  child,  Florena, — led  her  up  crying  to  the  study 
door  and  found  it  locked,  and  knew  they  were  in  there."  He  asked  me  to  sign  my  name 
.to  said  paper.  I  told  him  I  could  not  in  truth.  He  said  I  could.  He  looked  at  the 
other  men  and  said,  "  I  guess  we  can  make  nothing  here."  And  then  he  said,  "  have 
not  Mr.  Fairchild's  friends  been  here,  and  offered  you  money  to  say  nothing  ahout  it  ?  " 
I  told  him  they  had  not,  and  if  they  had,  I  would  not  lie  for  Mr.  Fairchild  any  sooner 
than  for  him.  He  then  offered  me  one  hundred  dollars  to  sign  said  paper.  I  refused. 
And  then,  in  a  low  voice,  he  said,  "  Finally  I  will  give  you  two  hundred  dollars  if  you 
will  sign  it.  It  is  the  mere  scratch  of  a  pen,  and  you  cannot  earn  money  so  easy  in  any 
other  way."  I  replied,  "  If  I  can't  earn  money  easier,  I  cannot  be  any  poorer  than  to  die 
in  the  alms-house."  A.  L.  BROWN. 

Middlesex,  ss.  November  12,  1344.  Then  the  above  named  A.  L.  Brown  made  oath 
that  the  above  written  affidavit  by  her  subscribed  is  true,  according  to  her  best  belief  and 
knowledge. 

AR\D  MOORE,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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attempt  to  drag  me  to  Court  as  a  felon, — the  huge  anonymous  pamphlet,* — the 
remonstrance  sent  to  the  installing  Council — all — all  have  been  overruled  by 
a  kind  Providence  for  a  confirmation  of  my  innocence. 

Let  me  here  inquire,  do  you  know  how  it  happened  that  soon  after  the  pub- 
lication of  my  book,  Governor  Briggs  was  induced  to  make  a  requisition  on 
Governor  Steele  for  my  arrest  ?  Do  you  know  who  had  a  hand  in  it  ?  /  know 
that  Mr.  Parker  had  not.  "  Was  not  the  hand  of  Joab  in  it  ?  "  Verily  the 
words  of  David  have  so  far,  in  my  case,  proved  true ;  "  When  the  wicked, 
even  mine  enemies  and  my  foes  came  upon  me  to  eat  up  my  flesh,  they  stum- 
bled and  fell." 

You,  Sir,  were  one  of  the  Referees  who  sat  on  my  case  when  I  was  accused 
by  the  decons.  You  heard  them  testify.  You  saw  the  unkind  and  unchristian 
spirit  which  they  manifested ;  and  you  were  made  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
graceful course  pursued  by  them  in  order  to  crush  and  destroy  me.  The  in- 
vestigation resulted  in  my  triumphant  acquittal.  You  then  told  the  world  that 
"  nothing  had  appeared  in  any  part  of  my  life  to  prevent  your  according  to  me 
your  full  confidence  as  a  minister  of  Christ."  And  in  a  private  interview  with 
me  you  said,  "  If  those  men  do  not  now  let  you  alone, — if  they  give  you  any 
further  trouble,  we  will  let  the  world  know  what  we  think  of  them ;  and  we 
will  call  on  the  Phillips  Church  to  discipline  them ;  and  if  they  refuse  to  do  so, 
•we  will  withdraw  fellowship  from  that  Church."  But  we  have  no  evidence 
that  those  men  are  any  better  now  than  they  were  then.  Though  by  clearing 
me,  you,  in  effect,  condemned  them  as  guilty  of  a  heinous  offence,  yet  they 
have  never  confessed  their  wrong  to  those  whom  they  had  injured,  but  have 
uniformly  justified  themselves  in  all  that  they  had  done.  Knowing  all  this, 
how  is  it  possible  that  you  should,  in  so  short  a  time,  have  been  connected  with 
those  very  men  in  their  attempts  to  do  what  was  long  before  threatened — 
"  leave  no  stone  unturned  till  I  was  banished  from  the  pulpit  ?  "  How  happens 

*  This  pamphlet  was  issued  by  Mr.  F.'s  enemies,  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the 
public  that  he  was  still  a  bad  man,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  acquitted  by  the  Jury. 
But  though  it  was  familiarly  called  "  the  deacons'  book,"  yet  not  one  of  them  dared  to 
put  his  name  to  it,  so  as  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  its  lies  and  slanders.  So  it  came 
into  the  world  "  fatherless  and  motherless."  But  as  it  had  a  reputed  parentage,  it  has 
been  of  great  service  to  Mr.  F.  It  has  been  a  sort  of  sequel  to  his  book,  in  showing  to 
the  world  the  disposition  of  his  enemies  towards  him.  And  though  they  meant  it  for  his 
injury,  God  has  overruled  it  for  his  good.  And  we  have  heard  it  remarked  that  Mr.  F.'s 
friends  ought  to  present  them  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  service  which  that  book  has  done 
him.  It  contains  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  F.  and  his  enemies,  which  plainly 
shows  the  different  spirit  by  which  they  were  actuated,  and  furnishes  a  key  to  "  INI- 
QUITY UNFOLDED  "  and  "TRUTH  REVEALED."  And  if  they  wish  to  do  Mr.  F.  a  further 
act  of  kindness  by  speaking  through  the  press,  we  hope  that  Deacon  Drake  will  soon, 
publish  the  letter  recently  received  from  Mr.  Patton  of  Hartford.  When  Mr.  F.'s  book 
was  published  under  his  own  name,  containing  such  grave  and  serious  charges  against 
the  deacons,  they  met  it  by  saying  that  it  was" false  and  libellous  ;  and  as  Mr.  F.  was 
then  in  another  State,  of  course  they  could  not  reach  him.  Well,  about  three  months 
after  its  publication,  Mr.  F.  was  here,  and  has  been  here  most  of  the  time  since ;  but  no 
prosecution  has  been  commenced  against  him  for  his  slanders.  When  Mr.  F.  was  ad- 
vised, after  his  acquittal,  to  take  civil  action  against  his  enemies  as  conspirators,  he 
replied,  "  I  am  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  have  left  me 
any  such  example.  Besides,  if  I  were  to  do  so,  some  persons  might  regard  me  as  vin- 
dictive, which  would  injure  me  as  a  minister  of  peace  and  eood-will.  I  prefer  leaving 
them  to  God  and  public  opinion,  while  I  go  to  work  in  my  Lord's  vineyard,  and  quietly 
and  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  my  office."  But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  those 
men  have  any  conscientious  scruples  about  going  to  law  with  Mr.  F.,  when  we  consider 
what  they  have  already  done.  They  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  him  into  law- 
suits which  have  cost  him  almost  all  his  property,  (or  rather  his  wife's;)  and  we  have 
often  heard  him  remark  that  the  only  punishment  which  he  would  inflict  on  those  men, 
if  he  had  the  power,  would  be  to  compel  them  to  refund  the  amount  which  they  have 
caused  him  to  expend.  If  they  did  not  know  that  the  things  which  Mr.  F.  has  said  of 
them  in  his  book  were  true  in  every  essential  point,  who  can  doubt  that  they  would  long 
ago  have  arraigned  him  before  the  civil  court  to  answer  for  his  libels  ? 
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it  that  you  are  now  the  special  friend  and  advocate  of  that  very  Church  and 
those  very  deacons  ?  If  the  last  charge  brought  against  me  had  changed  your 
views  with  respect  to  the  first,  I  should  not  have  been  so  much  surprised  at  the 
stand  you  have  taken.  But  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  you  have  often 
said,  since  the  last  charge  was  brought,  that  it  did  not  alter  your  views  with 
regard  to  the  first, — that  "everything  was  then  patiently,  thoroughly,  and  con- 
scientiously investigated,  and  that,  if  you  were  to  go  over  the  same  ground 
again,  you  should  come  to  the  same  result."  This  result,  and  your  knowledge 
of  those  men,  ought  to  have  made  you  cautious  about  joining  them  in  their 
crusade  against  me. 

Permit  me  here  to  remind  you  of  another  act  which  was  any  thing  but  kind 
and  Christian.  I  refer  to  the  vote  of  expulsion  from  the  Association  which 
you  advocated,  when  you  knew  that  I  had  publicly  declared  my  determination 
to  deliver  myself  up  for  trial  before  the  Civil  Court,  as  soon  as  my  counsel  were 
prepared  to  have  me  come.  If  you  doubted  my  word,  why  did  you  not  wait  a 
sufficient  time  to  see  whether  I  would  come  or  not  ?  Your  passing  the  vote 
under  such  circumstances  only  showed,  as  it  seems  to  me  and  many  others, 
your  desire  to  prejudice  my  cause  in  view  of  the  public,  and  especially  in  view 
of  the  Court,  should  I  ever  come  to  trial.  I  have  been  told  by  a  member  of 
the  Association,  that  when  that  vote  was  passed,  it  was  stated  by  some  of  its 
advocates,  that  it  could  be  easily  rescinded  in  case  of  my  acquittal,  and  that  it 
should  be  entered  privately  on  your  records,  and  no  announcement  of  it  be 
made  to  the  public.  But  the  very  next  day,  if  I  remember  correctly,  it  was 
published  in  one  of  the  penny  papers  !  And  this  was  done  without  giving  me 
any  official  notice  of  the  vote,  neither  have  I  received  any  such  notice  to  this 
day ! !  Was  this  Christian  ?  Was  it  even  gentlemanly  ?  And  why  was  not 
that  vote  rescinded  as  soon  as  I  was  acquitted  ?  Why  does  it  remain  on  your 
records  to  this  day  ?  And  when  the  Woburn  Association  sent  a  unanimous 
request  to  your  Association  to  rescind  that  vote,  why  did  you  virtually  throw 
it  under  the  table  ?  Why  was  no  specific  action  taken  thereon,  and  no  reply 
made  to  those  who  sent  it  ?  Was  this  respectful  ?  Have  not  those  worthy 
brethren  reason  to  feel  aggrieved  at  such  apparent  contempt  ?  How  severely 
and  justly  too  does  Dr.  Richards  of  Hanover  rebuke  such  conduct  in  his  let- 
ter which  was  published  in  the  reply  to  your  remonstrance  ?  He  there  says, 
"  I  fear  lest  the  obstinacy  of  human  nature,  which  hates  to  acknowledge  an 
error  or  a  fault,  will  make  them  delay  or  refuse  to  do  what  is  right  in  this 
case."  I  do  not  speak  of  that  vote  because  I  wish  it  rescinded  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  me  to  membership  with  your  Association,  as  I  contemplate  join- 
ing another ;  but  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  consistency. 

Verily  it  would  seem  as  if  Christian  love  and  charity  were  trampled  in  the 
dust.  It  would  seem  as  if  you  were  especially  desirous  of  making  me  out  a 
guilty  man,  and  of  banishing  me  from  the  pulpit.  Is  this  kind  and  brotherly  ? 
Were  my  case  your  own,  would  you  think  it  right  for  a  brother  clergyman  to 
assume  such  a  position  towards  you  ?  If  such  an  unkind  and  ungracious  work 
must  be  done  at  all,  would  you  not  deem  it  best  to  leave  it  to  the  avowed  ene- 
mies of  Christ  and  his  ministers  ? 

Just  look  at  your  remonstrance  which  was  sent  to  the  installing  Council. 
How  untrue  in  its  premises  and  in  its  deductions !  In  what  an  unfavorable 
light  did  it  place  before  the  public  the  venerable  and  worthy  Moderator  of  the 
Exeter  Council !  It  makes  him  say  that  "  though  I  applied  to  him  as  Modera- 
tor to  reassemble  the  Council,  I  afterwards  retracted  my  request  and  deprived 
him  of  the  power."  But  his  letter  to  me,  as  well  as  mine  to  him,  which  you 
have  doubtless  read,  plainly  show  that  I  never  made  any  such  request  of  him, 
and  of  course  could  not  have  retracted  it.  I  do  not  impute  to  him  any  inten- 
tional wrong.  Charity  leads  me  to  say  and  to  believe  that  he  was  forgetful. 
But  his  enemies,  if  he  have  any,  might  not  be  quite  so  charitable.  I  am  very 
sure  that  mine  would  not.  And  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  the  Moderator  and 
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Scribe  would  have  reassembled  that  Council  forthwith  to  affirm  the  decision  of 
the  Court,  if  special  pains  had  not  been  taken  to  prevent  them  by  a  few  indi- 
viduals not  members  of  the  Council.  Facts  seem  not  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  the  influence  of  the  Committee  of  the  Association  expired  at  Exeter.* 

Do,  Sir,  have  patience  with  me  a  little  longer.  Just  look  at  the  manner  in 
which  you  introduce  my  name  into  the  remonstrance, — Mr.  Joy  H.  Fairchild ! 
whereas  Dr.  Dana  and  Dr.  Storrs  gave  me  my  title, — a  title  to  which  I  have  as 
good  a  right  as  yourself.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  because  I  care  any  thing  about 
the  title,  but  simply  to  remind  you  of  your  object  in  omitting  it  What  spirit 
should  you  think  me  possessed  of,  and  what  should  you  judge  to  be  my  motive, 
if  T  were  to  publish  a  communication  in  which  I  spoke  of  you  as  Mr.  Nehe- 
miah  Adams  ?  And  what  would  the  world  think  ?  And  yet  my  reason  for 
doing  so  would  be  quite  as  valid  as  yours.  Now  this  has  been  done  in  refer- 
ence to  me, — and  done  by  a  professor  and  a  teacher  of  that  religion  which  not 
only  enjoins  charity,  but  says  "  be  courteous." 

I  have  been  informed  that  when  some  member  of  your  Church  suggested 
that  the  Payson  Church  and  their  pastor  were  in  regular  standing,  or  Dr. 
Woods  would  not  have  taken  the  part  he  did  in  the  Council,  you  intimated  that 
undue  influence  had  been  used  to  induce  him  to  preach  on  that  occasion.  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  special  pains  were  taken  to  obtain  him  for  my  preacher. 
If  such  were  the  fact,  it  is  certainly  unknown  to  me.  But  I  do  know  that  spe- 
cial pains  were  taken  to  prevent  him  from  preaching.  I  do  know  that  he  re- 
ceived several  letters  which,  I  presume,  were  as  full  of  sympathy,  and  argu- 
ments, and  appeals  to  persuade  him  not  to  preach,  as  was  your  letter  to  per- 
suade me  to  confess.  But  the  Dr.  knew  his  duty  ;  and  knowing  it,  he  dared 
to  perform  it.  And  do  not  you  know  your  duty  in  this  matter  ?  Do  you  not 
know  that  you  have  no  more  ecclesiastical  right  to  refuse  letters  of  recommen- 
dation to  the  Payson  Church  than  to  any  other  sister  Church  in  Boston  ?  You 
may  persist  in  such  refusal;  but  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  justify  it,  except 
on  the  ground  that  might  makes  right.  A  poor  ground  to  go  upon  in  managing 


*  The  result  of  the  trial  at  Exeter  evidently  contemplated  the  possibility  that  the  case 
would  go  to  a  higher  tribunal  for  final  adjudication.  Indeed,  the  Council  virtually  so 
recommended,  and  gave  assurance  to  Mr.  F.,  by  implication  at  least,  that  if  he  were  ac- 
quitted by  the  more  competent  tribunal,  he  should  be  restored  to  his  office  and  his  func- 
tions, and  that  the  Council  would  so  declare,  if  necessary,  by  a  formal  act  affirming  the 
decision  of  the  Court.  This  was  our  understanding  of  the  matter ;  and  so  it  was  of  the 
Moderator  aad  Scribe.  For  soon  after  the  Exeter  trial,  they  published,  in  the  N.  E.  Pu- 
ritan, a  communication  giving  their  own  views  of  the  matter,  and,  as  they  supposed,  the 
views  of  the  Council,  as  the  following  extract  clearly  shows  : — 

"  Should  another  tribunal  elicit  new  facts  and  put  a  new  face  upon  things  more  favora- 
ble to  Mr.  F.,  none  will  more  gladly  hail  the  light  than  those  who  have  now  felt  con- 
strained to  vote  against  him.  Should  evidence  be  produced  effecting  his  entire  exculpa- 
tion, and  setting  him  forth  to  the  world  as  an  innocent  man,  they  would  haste,  with  un- 
utterable joy,  to  reverse  their  present  decision,  and  reckon  him  again  among  the  faithful 
ministers  of  Jesus.  But  till  this  be  done,  they  abide  by  the  act  they  have  passed. 

"  The  subscribers  consider  themselves  as  expressing  the  views  of  the  Council  in  these 
remarks. 

DANIEL  DANA,  MODERATOR. 
L.  F.  DIMMICK,  SCRIBE." 

Now  the  question  is,  why  did  not  the  Moderator  and  Scribe  redeem  the  pledge  here 
given  ?  Why  did  they  not  "  haste  with  unutterable  joy  "  to  reassemble  the  Council, 
that  they  might  "reverse  their  decision?  "  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  the  influence  of 
some  one  who  was  strongly  opposed  to  Mr.  F.,  and  fixedly  committed  against  him,  was 
brought  to  bear  successfully  on  the  Moderator  and  Scribe,  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
what  they  publicly  declared  "they  would  do,  in  case  of  Mr.  F's  acauittal.  This  we  hon- 
estly believe  to  be  true.  And  how  can  we  avoid  such  a  belief,  when  we  look  at  the 
things  which  we  knnw  have  been  done  ?  If  the  officers  of  that  Council  see  fit  to  de- 
clare, over  their  signatures,  that  no  such  influence  was  used,  and  no  such  advice  teas  giv- 
en, then  we  will  acknowledge  that  we  have  drawn  a  wrong  inference  from  correct  prem- 
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the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  which  is  "  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost."  How  "much  better  would  it  be  for  all  concerned,  if  the 
efforts  made  to  crush  me  and  my  Church,  were  made  to  promote  harmony  and 
brotherly  love, — to  rouse  the  Churches  from  their  present  state  of  spiritual 
slumber, — to  invoke  the  return  of  the  blessed  Comforter  who  has  been  grieved 
away, — to  the  preaching  of  sermons  full  of  warm-hearted  appeals  to  Chris- 
tians to  be  up  and  doing,  and  to  sinners  to  make  haste  and  delay  not  to  flee  to 
Christ  for  pardon  and  salvation  ?  Then  you  would  not  have  occasion  to  dread 
my  presence  here  lest  I  should  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Churches,  as  you,  in 
your  remonstrance,  intimated  might  be  the  case.  It  is  this  unreasonable  arid 
unchristian  opposition  which  makes  the  disturbance,  and  in  my  view,  grieves 
away  the  Spirit.  If  the  time,  and  thought,  and  labor  which  have  been  ex- 
pended in  efforts  to  prevent  me  from  preaching  the  Gospel,  (especially  since 
my  trial  and  acquittal,)  had  been  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  vital  piety,  I 
doubt  not  that  the  Churches  and  their  pastors  would  have  been  in  a  much  hap- 
pier state  than  they  now  are.  This  open  and  continued  rebellion  against  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  the  principles  of  Christian  charity,  has  no  tendency  to 
promote  that  religion  which  we  profess  and  teach. 

By  the  way,  let  me  ask  you  where  else,  but  in  this  place,  could  I  have  re- 
settled in  the  ministry  with  any  hope  of  comfort  or  usefulness  ?  Suppose  I 
had  settled  in  the  country,  no  matter  how  far  distant  from  Boston.  How  long 
should  I  have  been  there  before  another  "  Epaphroditus"  would  have  been 
sent  after  me  by  enemies,  as  was  the  case  when  I  was  happily  and  usefully 
settled  in  Exeter  ?  When  an  attack  is  made  on  the  character  of  an  innocent 
man,  is  it  not  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  he  should  seek  to  regain  his 
character  on  the  very  spot  where  the  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  it  ?  But 
you  think  I  ought  not  to  have  done  so,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  harmony  of 
the  pastors  and  Churches.  Now  I  must  say  that  this  strikes  me  as  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  same  spirit  of  selfishness  which  seems  to  have  dictated  your  letter 
urging  me  to  confess.  Had  my  case  been  your  own,  would  you  not  have 
sought  protection  and  a  home  among  your  friends  who  had  long  known  you 
and  confided  in  you, — who  had  stood  by  you  and  defended  you  in  all  your  tri- 
als, and  were  ready  to  share  their  last  morsel  with  you  ?  Would  not  a  sense 
of  gratitude,  no  less  than  of  self-preservation,  have  brought  you  back  to  their 
arms  ?  My  belief  is  that  you  would  not  have  sought  a  new  home  among 
strangers. 

Please  excuse  me  for  reminding  you  of  a  constitutional  infirmity  which 
some  of  your  friends  have  often  observed,  but  of  which  you  seern  not  to  be 
aware  ;  and  that  is,  an  unyielding  spirit, — a  determination  to  have  your  own 
way,  without  due  regard  to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others.  To  explain 
what  I  mean,  let  me  refer  you  to  a  single  example,  which  some  will  probably 
long  remember.  I  allude  to  your  charge  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  T.  It  was  his  par- 
ticular request,  as  I  have  been  informed,  that  you  would  make  no  attack  on 
episcopacy,  and  for  reasons  which  he  stated  to  you.  But  instead  of  gratifying 
his  wishes,  I  have  been  told  that  your  charge  was  pretty  much  made  up  of 
invectives  against  the  polity  and  forms  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Now  had 
you  been  constituted  like  most  clergymen,  you  would  either  have  gratified  his 
wishes,  or  declined  the  service.  Christian  courtesy  seemed  to  require  it.  So 
it  would  seem  that  Christian  courtesy,  to  say  nothing  of  Christian  charity, 
would  have  led  you  so  far  to  submit  to  law  and  custom,  as  to  desist  from  any 
further  attempts  to  injure  me,  after  my  acquittal  by  the  Jury.  But. I  have  been 
as  much  disappointed  as  was  Mr.  T.  On  my  acquittal,  I  expected  that  you 
would  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  congratulate  me.  I  thought  I  had  reason  to 
expect  this  from  the  tone  of  your  letter,  as  well  as  from  your  conversation 
•with  Mr.  Hayward.  And  had  you  done  so,  a  more  favorable  construction 
might  have  been  put  upon  your  letter.  At  any  rate,  it  would  have  been  more 
difficult  for  any  one  to  call  in  question  your  honesty  and  sincerity. 
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In  your  interview  with  me  and  my  wife  the  morning1  you  left  Exeter,  you 
said  to  me,  "  Don't  despond.  If  the  Council  should  condemn  you,  and  you 
are  innocent,  take  courage.  God  will  yet  make  a  way  for  it  to  appear."  And 
has  he  not  made  a  way  for  it  to  appear,  and  the  only  way  which  could  reason- 
ably have  been  expected  ?  For  surely  it  would  not  have  been  reasonable  to 
expect  him  to  work  a  miracle,  or  to  make  a  direct  revelation  from  heaven  in 
order  to  establish  my  innocence.  You  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  How 
many  thousands  of  God's  people  were  pleading  with  him  to  bring  the  truth  to 
light  at  the  time  of  my  trial  before  the  Civil  Court  ?  You  believe  too,  in  a 
superintending  Providence.  And  has  not  Providence  smiled  on  every  effort 
made  to  defend  myself,  and  signally  frowned  on  all  the  attempts  of  my  ene- 
mies to  convict  me  of  crime  ?  Let  a  similar  attempt  be  made  to  ruin  you.  Let 
the  influence  of  watchers,  and  deacons,  and  money,  and  lying  tongues,  and 
brother  clergymen  be  brought  to  bear  against  you,  as  in  my  case.  Could  you 
hope  to  share  a  better  fate,  or  to  escape  with  a  character  less  tarnished  than 
mine  ?  Could  you  expect  to  witness  any  more  signal  interpositions  of  Provi- 
dence in  your  favor,  than  have  been  witnessed  in  mine  ?  And  what  should 
you  think  of  that  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  should  still  persist  in  his  efforts 
to  banish  you  from  the  pulpit,  or  to  exclude  your  Church  from  the  fellowship  of 
sister  Churches,  because  they  would  not  cease  to  sustain  you  as  their  pastor  ? 
Should  you  not  judge,  that  a  very  broad  mantle  of  charity  would  be  necessary 
to  cover  such  a  fault  ?  Would  you  be  apt  to  designate  such  conduct  by  any 
milder  term  than  persecution  ? 

My  innocence  has  been  proved  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  an  honest  Court 
and  Jury.  And  why  should  not  you  be  satisfied, — at  least  so  far  satisfied  as  to 
let  me  alone,  and  not  go  behind  the  law  to  injure  me  ?  Is  this  acting  the  part 
of  a  good  citizen  ?  If  a  mob  or  riot  should  take  place  in  Boston,  doubtless 
you  would  inculcate  upon  your  people  the  duty  of  obeying  the  laws  and  sub- 
mitting to  the  constituted  authorities.  But  when  a  man  has  been  charged 
with  crime,  which  he  solemnly  denied,  and  been  honorably  acquitted,  after  a 
full  and  fair  examination  of  the  case  before  the  tribunal  appointed  by  the  laws 
of  his  country,  is  it  not  rebellion  against  those  laws  to  continue  to  treat  him 
as  if  he  were  guilty,  and  try  to  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  his  acquittal  ?  Is 
this  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by  ?  And  especially,  is  this  redeeming  the 
pledge  given  me,  in  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  at  my  ordination  ?  Was  that 
service  a  mere  unmeaning  ceremony  ?  If  not,  then  my  brethren  in  the  min- 
istry were  bound  by  it  to  stand  by  me  and  defend  me,  (as  many  of  them  have,) 
till  I  was  proved  guilty  of  the  crimes  charged  upon  me.  But  there  has  been 
no  such  proof.  Even  the  Council  did  not  pretend  that  they  had  proved  me 
guilty,  while  the  Court  and  Jury  declared  me  innocent.  Now  if  you  are  not 
satisfied,  and  still  think  me  guilty,  are  you  not  bound,  as  a  Christian  and  a 
good  citizen,  to  keep  your  opinion  to  yourself?  Your  declaration  that  "  you  are 
willing  to  allow  me  all  my  rights  as  a  citizen,"  is  like  telling  a  man  that  you 
do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  his  rights  and  privileges  as  a  citizen,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  you  are  holding  him  by  the  throat  and  choking  him  to  death. 
Have  you  any  more  ecclesiastical  or  legal  right  to  say  or  do  any  thing  to  my 
injury  than  to  the  injury  of  any  other  clergyman  ?  Is  not  the  broad  shield  of 
the  law  over  me  for  my  protection,  as  truly  as  over  you  for  yours?  Have  you 
any  more  right  to  attempt  to  close  my  lips  as  a  preacher,  than  I  have  to  at- 
tempt to  close  yours  ?  Might  I  not  as  well  object  to  your  being  in  the  minis- 
try, on  account  of  "  the  moral  tone  "  of  your  letter,  as  you  have  to  object  to 
my  being  in  the  ministry,  on  account  of  "the  moral  tone  of  my  book?"  If 
you  choose  to  regard  me  as  a  bad  man,  and  to  treat  me  as  such,  so  far  as 
preaching  in  your  pulpit  is  concerned,  so  be  it.  I  care  as  little  about  occupy- 
ing your  pulpit  as  did  Mr.  Kirk,  when  you  excluded  him,  because  you  judged 
it  wrong  for  him  to  be  preaching  in  Boston  as  an  evangelist.  But  I  do  care 
about  youi  attempts  to  exclude  my  Church  from  the  fellowship  of  sister  Church- 
es. You  cannot  adduce  the  shadow  of  an  argument  to  justify  such  conduct. 
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In  this  communication,  I  have  spoken  of  the  remonstrance  sent  to  the  Coun- 
cil to  prevent  my  installation,  as  being  yours.  True,  I  have  no  positive  proof 
that  it  is  yours.  But  from  certain  circumstances,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
originated  it,  and  that,  had  it  not  been  for  your  influence,  no  such  paper  would 
ever  have  been  sent  to  the  Council.  Did  you  not  present  it,  or  cause  it  to  be 
presented  to  Dr.  Codman  and  Mr.  Albro  for  their  signatures  ?  They,  however, 
had  too  much  good  sense,  as  well  as  charity,  to  give  their  names.  But  though 
your  influence  could  not  prevail  on  them  to  sign  it,  yet  it  doubtless  prevailed 
on  some  others  to  do  so.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  you  yourself  will  deny 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  you,  and  two  other  clergymen  who  were  strongly  com- 
mitted against  me  before  my  trial,  that  remonstrance  would  never  have  been 
thought  of.  Though  I  do  not  know  who  wrote  it.  yet  I  presume  you  will  not 
affirm  that  it  was  written  by  him  who  headed  it,  or  by  those  who  presented  it 
to  the  Council.  I  think  it  would  have  been  much  more  to  the  credit  of  the 
author  if  he  had  signed  it  first,  and  been  the  bearer  of  it  to  the  Council.  And 
then  how  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Congregationalism,  for  which  you  pro- 
fess to  be  so  zealous  an  advocate,  to  remonstrate  as  pastors  against  my  installa- 
tion, without  the  concurrence  of  the  Churches  ?* 

I  have  only  to  say,  in  conclusion,  what  I  said  at  the  beginning,  that  charity 
forbids  me  to  indulge  the  thought  that  you  have  been  actuated  in  this  matter 
by  a  malignant  spirit,  or  that  you  have  not  felt  as  though  you  were  "  doing 
God  service."  I  am  sensible  that  even  a  good  man  will  sometimes  say  and 
do  strange  things,  when  he  is  conscientiously  in  the  wrong.  Neither  have  I 
any  wish  to  injure  you  in  any  respect  whatever.  For  certainly  if  I  had  in- 


*  We  must  here  be  permitted  to  express  the  opinion  that  those  worthy  pastors,  whose 
names  were  appended  to  that  remonstrance,  signed  it  without  duly  considering  what 
they  were  doing.  Had  they  possessed  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  we 
are  quite  sure  that  no  influence  used  by  Mr.  A.  could  have  prevailed  on  them  to  do  such 
an  act.  The  paper  which  they  subscribed  was  not  true  either  in  its  premises  or  in  its 
deductions,  as  was  fully  proved  in  our  reply  to  it.  But  we  think  we  know  how  it  is  with 
the  pastors  in  Boston.  Thay  claim  to  be  a  unit.  And  on  this  principle  they  are  doubt- 
less sometimes  led  to  do  things  not  in  exact  accordance  with  their  kind  feelings  and  sound 
judgment,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  earnest  wishes  of  some  few,  who  plead  the  im- 
portance of  all  acting  in  unity,  and  that  all  must  be  pledged  to  one  course  of  conduct. 
Now  this  may  be  well  enough  in  cases  of  little  moment.  But  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  remonstrate  against  the  settlement  of  a  pastor,  we  think  they  oug'ht  first  to  make 
themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  case,  lest  they  put  their  names 
to  statements  as  true,  which  are  utterly  false.  And  especially  should  they  avoid  an  act, 
which,  if  it  be  done  at  all,  belongs  of  right  to  the  Churches  acting  in  concert  with  the 
pastors.  Does  Congregationalism  merge  the  Churches  into  the  pastors  ?  If  so,  we  know 
not  what  Congregationalism  is  ;  and  what  is  more,  we  choose  not  to  know.  The  more 
ignorant  we  are  of  it,  and  the  farther  we  stand  aloof  from  it,  the  better. 

In  justice  to  those  pastors  who  were  induced  to  sign  that  remonstrance,  we  will  here 
state  that  we  have  not  heard  of  their  saying  or  doing  any  thing  to  the  injury  of  Mr.  F. 
or  his  Church,  since  his  installation.  So  far  as  we  are  informed,  they  have,  at  least,  let 
us  alone  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord  as  best  we  could,  and  to  do  what  we  were  able 
for  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  edification  of  saints,  without  any  direct  hindrance 
from  them.  We  deem  them  deserving  of  credit  for  having  acted  on  the  principle  which 
Christ  taught  his  disciples  when  John  said  to  him,  "  Master,  we  saw  one  casting  out 
devils  in  thy  name,  and  we  forbade  him  because  he  followeth  not  us.  But  Jesus  said, 
forbid  him  not  For  he  that  is  not  against  us,  is  on  our  part,"  And  as  to  the  pastors  in 
the  country,  they  are  generally,  so  far  as  we  know,  friendly  to  us  and  our  pastor,  and  are 
"  bidding  us  God-speed."  And  such,  we  presume,  would  have  been  the  case  with  the 
pastors  in  the  city,  had  not  some  of  them  unfortunately  committed  themselves  against 
Mr.  F.  before  he  was  tried.  We  well  know  how  hard  it  is  for  poor  human  nature  to  ac- 
knowledge an  error  in  judgment,  or  a  fault  in  practice.  But  we  trust  that  this  transac- 
tion will  teach  everyone  this  important  lesson,— never  to  commit  himself  against  an  ac- 
cused minister  on  ex-parte  testimony,  nor  until  he  knows  all  the  evidenced/or,  as  well  as 
against  him  ;  and  especially  when  he  discovers  strong  indications  of  a  plan  contrived  by 
his  bitter  enemies  to  destroy  him. 
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dulged  such  a  wish,  I  should  have  published  your  letter  in  connection  with  the 
reply  to  your  remonstrance,  accompanied  with  such  comments  as  the  composi- 
tion and  object  of  it  seemed  to  require.  But  I  am  so  anxious  to  have  this  un- 
pleasant controversy  ended,  that  I  did  not  inform  the  Committee  any  thing 
about  your  letter,  or  that  I  had  any  such  letter  in  my  possession.  I  am  willing 
to  leave  you  and  your  motives,  in  the  part  you  have  taken  against  me,  to  the 
Judge  of  all  men.  But  I  am  not  willing  that  you  should  further  seek  to  injure 
me  and  my  Church  either  in  public  or  private.  Cease  from  such  efforts,  and 
give  the  regular  letters  to  your  members  who  may  wish  to  join  us,  and  use 
your  influence  to  rescind  the  vote  of  your  Association,  and  you  will  hear  no- 
thing further  from  me  on  the  subject,  either  through  the  public  press,  or  by 
private  letters.  But  if  otherwise,  I  fear  that  I  shall  be  compelled,  by  a  sense 
of  duty  to  myself  and  my  Church,  to  publish  to  the  world  your  letter  and  mine. 
You  have  the  general  confidence  of  the  Christian  community.  And  many  are 
ready  to  ask,  "  how  happens  it  that  Mr.  Adams  should  treat  Mr.  Fairchild  in 
this  manner,  after  all  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  in  favor  of  his 
innocence  ?"  On  this  account  it  is,  that  some,  to  whom  I  have  shown  your 
letter,  urge  its  immediate  publication,  because,  in  their  judgment,  it  answers 
the  above  question,  and  that  I  ought  to  do  it  in  self-defence.  Indeed,  I  have 
been  censured  for  not  having  published  it  months  ago.  But  I  wish  to  do  as  I 
would  be  done  unto.  My  end  and  aim  is  peace.  And  if  there  be  a  failure,  I 
do  not  intend  that  either  you,  or  the  public  shall  lay  the  blame  to  me. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  worthy  clergyman  residing  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  whom  I  know  only  by  reputation,  in  which,  after  in- 
forming me  that  he  had  carefully  read  the  reply  to  your  remonstrance,  he  says, 
"  The  whole  matter  is  presented  in  a  light  so  clear,  that  men  can  no  longer 
conceal  themselves  or  their  motives.  The  question  is  no  longer  one  of  doubt 
or  certainty,  but  of  love  or  hate  ;  and  you  will  probably  find  men  hereafter  to 
range  themselves  accordingly."  The  thought  that  any,  who  profess  Christian 
charity,  should  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  liatt,  is  truly  painful  to  me. 
But  if  it  must  be  so,  I  submit,  trusting  in  God  to  overrule  it  for  good.  He  can 
cause  even  "  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him." 

By  my  acquittal  and  my  subsequent  installation,  I  claim  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  citizen  and  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  You  have  a  right 
(which  I  am  willing  you  should  exercise,)  to  exclude  me  from  your  pulpit.  Be 
satisfied  with  that  right.  To  claim  any  thing  more  is  a  kind  of  clerical  dicta- 
tion and  authority  to  which,  I  am  quite  sure,  the  people  will  never  submit.  And 
to  attempt  any  thing  more  is  not  only  to  violate  an  important  principle  of  law 
and  Gospel,  but  to  break  up  the  harmony  of  the  Churches,  which  you  profess 
so  much  to  dread.  And  before  making  the  attempt,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
read  over  your  published  sermon  "on  injuries  done  to  Christ,"  which  cre- 
ated much  excitement  at  the  time;  and  then  ask  yourself  whether  you  may 
not  have  injured  him,  (however  unintentionally,)  by  the  course  which  you  have 
taken  in  this  matter.  Does  he  not  regard  an  injury  done  to  his  Church  and 
ministers,  as  an  injury  done  to  himself?  And  ought  you  not  to  abstain  from 
any  further  efforts  to  pull  up  what  you  regard  as  tares,  when,  by  so  doing,  you 
may  pull  up  the  wheat  also  ?  Would  it  not  be  much  wiser  and  safer  to  follow 
the  direction  of  the  Great  Husbandman — "  Let  both  grow  together  until  the 
harvest"  ?  Who  has  made  thee  a  judge  over  me  ?  To  my  own  Master  I  stand 
or  fall.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  wounding  Christ  in  the  house  of  his  friends. 
And  is  not  such  a  wound  inflicted  by  treating  one  of  his  ministers  as  a  crimi- 
nal when  no  crime  has  been  proved  against  him,  and  especially  when  he  has 
been  pronounced  "  not  guilty,"  by  an  impartial  Jury  ? 

Yours  "  in  love,  and  prayer,  and  hope," 

J.  H.  FAIRCHILD. 
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To  this  letter  Mr.  Adams  replied  as  follows : — 

BOSTON,  April  10,  1846. 

Mr.  Fairchild, — I  have  received  a  communication  from  you  dated  March 
10th.  Many  duties  and  great  doubts  whether  I  ought  to  answer  your  letter  at 
all,  are  the  occasion  of  my  not  sending  this  before. 

The  sight  of  your  familiar  handwriting  gave  occasion  to  some  feelings 
which  survived  the  reading  of  your  letter.  I  was  glad  to  find  you  addressing 
me  again,  though  I  knew  not  for  what  purpose.  Before  reading  your  letter,  I 
felt  impelled  to  write  to  you,  if  your  letter  should  open  the  way.  As  your 
communication  was  inclosed  and  directed  so  as  to  meet  no  eye  but  mine,  I  re- 
solved not  to  let  any  one  know  that  you  had  written  to  me,  as  I  supposed  this 
to  be  your  wish.  No  one,  therefore,  knows  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
you,  and  the  present  letter  is  equally  private. 

I  shall  tell  you  plainly  and  faithfully,  but  with  kindness,  what  I  think  of 
your  letter  and  of  you.  My  hesitation  at  doing  this  has  made  me  keep  back 
this  letter,  and  may  delay  it,  after  it  is  finished ;  but  I  now  think  it  best  to  send 
it,  especially  as  you  have  invited  it,  and  in  some  measure,  made  it  necessary. 
To  have  treated  your  letter  with  silence,  might  have  seemed  to  you  like  con- 
tempt, which  I  do  not  wish  to  cherish.  Yet  if  I  write,  I  must  be  honest,  and 
this  perhaps  will  not  be  acceptable  to  you,  considering  what  I  am  obliged  to 
say.  You  will  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  no  one,  beside  yourself,  knows  of 
your  letter  to  me,  nor  of  my  reply. 

With  what  preface  then  shall  I  introduce  the  remark  that  your  letter  con- 
firms all  my  convictions  of  your  character  ?  The  occasion  of  it  seems  to  be 
the  refusal  of  my  Church  to  dismiss  members  to  your  care.  This  leads  you 
to  ask  me  the  reason  of  my  prominent  and  persevering  opposition  to  you? 
After  insinuating  your  reasons  for  supposing  me  to  have  been  forward  in  sev- 
eral demonstrations  against  you,  you  boldly  ask  if  I  know  who  procured  the 
requisition  from  the  Governor  against  you  ?  The  implication  in  this  question 
is  as  utterly  without  foundation,  as  some  other  allegations  are  gratuitous. 
Your  purpose,  however,  is  to  intimidate  me  from  holding  out  in  my  opposition 
to  you.  In  the  absence  of  all  other  probable  ways  of  influencing  me,  you 
bring  forward  my  last  letter  to  you,  written  at  Marblehead  in  July  or  August, 
1844,  and  pretend  to  construe  it  into  a  plot  to  screen  myself  by  urging  you, 
guilty  or  not,  to  confess  before  the  Council  at  Exeter. 

I  kept  no  copy  of  that  letter,  and  can  judge  of  its  particular  expressions 
only  by  the  quotations  you  make  from  it.  It  seems,  then,  that  in  the  interval 
of  the  Trial  and  the  Result  at  Exeter,  I  urged  you  to  confess  your  sin,  before 
the  Council  should  declare  against  you,  and  while  confession  would  seem  to 
have  any  virtue  in  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  that  I.  said  to  you,  "If  you 
are  innocent,  take  courage.  Your  enemies  will  be  found  liars  unto  you,  and 
you  will  tread  upon  their  high  places  " — with  other  exhortations  to  the  same 
effect. 

On  reading  these  quotations,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  had  I  conceived  the 
plot,  (which  I  had  entirely  forgotten,)  of  making  you  confess,  so  that  I  might 
be  justified  in  my  convictions  and  testimony,  I  used  a  singular  way  to  effect 
it  Those  words  of  encouragement  and  cheering  appeals  to  you,  if  innocent, 
were  unaccountably  indiscreet.  I  really  think  I  have  more  art  and  skill  than 
such  a  letter  for  such  a  purpose  would  prove.  If  I  am  a  knave,  I  know  I  am 
not  so  much  a  fool  as  not  to  write  a  more  insidious  letter  to  accomplish  such  a 
purpose.  You  know  it  too,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  think  of  replying  seri- 
ously to  what  you  have  forced  yourself  to  say. 

I  have  often  thought  of  late  how  that  letter  must  have  troubled  you,  if  you 
were  all  that  I  feared.  It  seems  it  does  trouble  you  to  this  day.  You  knew 
that  I  inferred,  from  your  silence  with  regard  to  it,  that  you  were  guilty,  or  you 
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would  have  responded  to  it  in  some  moment  of  kindness.*  The  time  has  at 
length  come  when  you  feel  compelled  to  notice  it ;  and  the  way  in  which  you 
have  chosen  to  do  so  is,  by  pretending  to  impute  cunning  to  me  in  writing. 
With  all  that  was  sad  in  my  feelings  in  reading  your  letter,  when  I  came  to 
that  part  of  it,  I  could  not  resist  a  smile  at  the  ludicrous  folly  of  the  invention. 
But  as  one  quotation  followed  another,  illustrating  my  former  love  of  you,  I 
felt  sad  again  to  think  of  the  past,  and  to  see  how  desperate  you  must  have 
grown  to  invent  a  charge  which  your  own  quotations  palpably  contradict.  The 
only  way  in  which  I  could  account  for  this  part  of  your  letter,  (indeed  it  is  the 
main  design  of  it)  was  by  supposing  that  you  had  been,  for  so  long  a  time,  en- 
gaged in  breaking  down  the  character  of  witnesses  against  you,  and  in  invent- 
ing false  explanations,  that  you  had  acquired  a  degree  of  unearthly  skill  in 
the  trade.f  I  see  through  your  design.  I  deplore  the  sad  condition  into  which 
the  long  practice  of  evil  has  brought  your  moral  faculties.  If  you  had  ever 
ruined  the  virtue  of  an  individual,  and  then,  to  screen  yourself,  had  contrived 
to  destroy  her  reputation,  you  would  be  in  a  state  of  mind  which  would  help 
you  to  invent  such  a  construction  of  my  letter,  and,  what  is  more,  make  you 
bold  enough  to  propose  it. 

As  to  the  letter  itself,  I  remember  the  reason  why  I  took  no  copy  of  it  1 
was  on  the  point  of  transcribing  it ;  but  I  felt  that  to  do  so  was  to  use  a  degree 
of  wariness  which,  with  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  I  wrote,  I  could  not  allow. 
But  after  I  heard  the  Result  of  Council,  and  perceived  that  you  had  made  no 
confession,  I  recollect  wishing  that  I  had  kept  a  copy  of  the  letter  so  that,  if 
the  Result  of  Council  should  lead  you  again  to  desperation  and  to  self-destruc- 
tion, I  might  show,  to  my  Christian  friends,  the  means  which  I,  at  least,  had 
used  to  save  your  soul.  If  you  are  ever  willing  to  publish  the  letter,  you  have 
my  full  and  free  consent  to  do  so,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  read  it  privately  to 
any  and  every  one,  as  you  say  you  have  done  to  some.  If  you  would  like  to 
add  your  recent  letter  to  the  publication,  I  shall  not  object  to  it,  nor  regret  it 
on  my  own  account. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  no  part  of  your  letter  awakened  any  suspicion  or 

*  What !  Mr.  P.  respond  to  such  a  letter  !  We  admire  his  prudence  and  foresight ;  for 
he  must  have  felt  that,  if  he  had  rightly  interpreted  the  object  of  it,  to  answer  it  then, 
would  be  to  sink  himself  lower  than  even  Mr.  A.  had  attempted  to  sink  him.  He  acted 
wisely  in  remaining  silent,  that  he  might  see  whether  future  events  would  confirm  his 
suspicions  as  to  Mr.  A.'s  design  in  writing  the  letter.  And  after  having  waited  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  having  had,  as  he  thought,  abundant  evidence  of  the  spirit  and 
motive  which  dictated  it,  he  then  noticed  it  in  a  Christian  and  courteous  manner,  as  it 
became  him  to  do.  Our  only  surprise  is  that  he  did  not  take  it  immediately  into  the 
lecture  room,  and  read  it  aloud  to  the  Council,  and  warn  them  in  tones  of  thunder  not  to 
condemn  one  of  their  brethren,  when  such  influence  had  been  used  to  convict  him.  And 
we  verily  believe  that  if  Mr.  P.  had  read  that  letter  to  the  Council,  they  would  have 
come  to  a  very  different  result. 

t  Is  not  Mr.  Adams  aware  that  the  witnesses  broke  themselves  down  ?  Out  of  their 
own  mouths  they  were  condemned.  When  they  left  the  stand,  there  was  probably  not  a 
single  juryman  or  a  single  unprejudiced  spectator,  who  gave  the  least  credit  to  their  sto- 
ries. Not  a  witness  was  introduced  by  Mr.  P.  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bearing  testi- 
mony to  what  his  accusers  had  been  heard  to  utter  or  seen  to  do,  in  relation  to  the  very 
matter  then  before  the  Court.  Does  Mr.  A.  sympathize  with  perjury?  Is  he  afraid 
thai  those  who  swear  falsely  will  be  broken  down?  Or  is  his  pride  mortified  because 
he  has  been  duped  by  a  lying  wanton?  But  the  mortification  he  must  bear.  It  will 
cleave  to  him  as  long  as  his  name  shall  be  remembered.  He  may  continue  his  efforts  to 
break  down  Mr.  P.  if  he  will,  till  the  end  of  life ;  but  he  can  never  get  rid  of  the  re- 
proach which  he  has  brought  upon  himself  by  the  part  he  has  acted  in  this  affair.  When 
the  trial  before  the  Civil  Court  was  ended  and  the  verdict  returned,  he  might  have  saved 
himself.  And  had  he  then  submitted  to  the  law,  which,  as  a  good  citizen,  he  was  bound 
to  do,  all  might  have  been  well  with  him.  His  name  and  his  fame  might  have  suffered  no 
lasting  harm.  We  would  remind  Mr.  A.  of  this  text,  "  He  shall  have  judgment  with- 
out mercy,  who  hath  shown  no  mercy." 
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hope,  in  my  mind,  that  you  are  a  good  man.  The  letter  throughout  is  vindic- 
tive. It  breathes,  I  reget  to  say,  an  insulting,  insinuating,  retaliatory  spirit. 
Had  you  been  an  innocent,  injured  man,  I  think  your  trials  would  have  soften- 
ed your  feelings ;  and,  in  addressing  me  thus  privately,  however  much  you 
might  have  been  grieved  at  my  treatment  of  you,  you  would  have  expressed 
something  like  expostulation  and  sorrow  at  my  mistakes.  Instead  of  this,  you 
pretend,  (for  it  is  only  pretence,)  to  impute  the  worst  of  motives.  You  search 
my  public  life  for  something  wherewith  to  provoke  me,  and  ask  questions  when 
you  dare  not  assert  any  thing  unfavorable  to  me. 

I  think  you  cannot  suppose  that  Rev.  Drs.  Dana,  Storrs,  and  Emerson,  and 
Messrs.  Dimrnick,  Parker,  and  Richards,  to  mention  no  others,  were  so  imbe- 
cile as  to  be  governed  by  my  impressions,  without  judging  whether  the  facts 
stated  justified  those  impressions.  In  saying  this,  you  injure  those  men  even 
more  than  you  exalt  me,  and  they  have  reason  to  be  offended  with  you,  while 
all  who  know  them  must  regard  what  you  say  as  too  absurd  to  be  answered.* 

You  do  not  suppose  that  when  I  told  you  I  had  hurt  myself  by  my  testimony 
more  than  I  had  hurt  you,  I  believed  or  meant  to  say  that  I  had  hurt  my  repu- 
tation more  than  I  had  hurt  yours.f 

Neither  do  you  think  that  I  was  so  inconsiderate  as  to  tell  any  one  that  if 
you  should  get  clear  in  a  court  of  justice,  I  would  invite  you  to  preach  for 
me.J 

I  presume  you  cannot  think  that  I  delivered  a  Charge  to  a  man  on  a  subject 
upon  which  he  requested  me  not  to  speak.§  Your  allusion  to  this,  and  to 
Evangelists,  and  to  a  published  sermon  of  mine, — are  they  the  dictates  of 
Christian  feeling,  or  of  an  irritating,  retaliatory  spirit,  which  is  disappointed  in 
not  finding  something  more  injurious,  as  a  ground  of  reproach  ?  When  I  saw 
you  indulging  in  such  feelings  which  pervade  your  letter,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  and  saying,  as  the  Prophet  did  when  he  looked  on  the  remains  of  the 
disobedient  prophet  whom  a  lion  slew — "  Alas  !  my  brother ! " 

*  This  charge  against  Mr.  F.,  for  seeming  to  impute  imbecility  to  those  worthy  gentle- 
men, comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  Mr.  A.  He  certainly  designed,  by  his  testimony,  to 
influence  those  men  in  their  decision ;  if  not,  why  did  he  testify  ?  And  now  because  Mr. 
F.  intimates  that  he  did  influence  them,  just  as  he  intended  to  do,  he  reproaches  Mr.  F. 
as  though  he  had  been  representing  them  as  imbecile  !  And  be  it  remembered  that  all 
his  testimony  amounted  to  nothing  but  the  impressions  he  received  from  certain  appear- 
ances in  Mr.  F.  which  he  thought  were  indicative  of  guilt.  Now,  if  he  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  any  fads  to  convict  Mr.  F.  of  crime,  would  he  not  have  been  upon  the  stand 
before  the  Civil  Court,  and  there  have  given  oath  to  those  facts  ?  His  absence  is  proof 
positive  that  he  knew  nothing  against  Mr.  F.  in  the  matter  about  which  he  testified  at 
Eyeter.  His  object  was  to  influence  the  Council  solely  by  his  impressions  ;  and  because 
Mr.  F.  complains  of  him  for  doing  this,  he  accuses  him  of  imputing  to  them  imbecility  ! 
If  the  majority  of  the  Council  have  reason  to  be  offended  with  either  of  them,  it  is  Mr. 
A.  who  has  given  the  offence,  and  not  Mr.  F.  ;  for  had  he  not  deemed  them  imbecile 
enough  to  be  moved  by  his  speech,  why  did  he  make  it  ? 

t  So  far  as  Mr.  F.  was  concerned,  there  were  only  two  things  which  Mr.  A.  could 
have  hurt  by  his  testimony.  These  were  Mr.  F.'s  feelings  and  his  reputation.  Can  any 
body  believe  that  Mr.  A.  meant  that  he  had  hurt  his  oicnfeelings  more  than  Mr.  F.'s  by 
his  testimony  on  that  occasion  ?  If  not,  then  he  must  have  meant  his  own  reputation. 
But  whether  he  meant  it  or  not,  is  not  such  the  fact  in  the  opinion  of  all  judicious  men  ? 

t  Why  should  not  Mr.  F.  think  so?  Mr.  Hayward  has  repeatedly  assured  him  that 
he  heard  Mr.  Adams  say,  on  two  different  occasions,  that  his  pulpit  should  be  opened  to 
Mr.  F.  on  his  acquittal  by  the  Civil  Court.  And  to  the  truth  of  this  statement  Mr.  H. 
is  ready  at  any  time  to  give  his  oath. 

§  Here  again  we  ask,  why  should  not  Mr.  F.  think  so  ?  He  must  either  think  so  and 
believe  so,  or  think  and  believe  that  Mr.  T.  has  falsified  the  truth.  For  Mr.  T.  has  made 
the  statement  to  many  individuals,  and  he  reaffirms  it  still.  Why  does  not  Mr.  A.  come 
out  boldly  like  a  man.  and  deny  these  things,  and  not  try  to  get  rid  of  them  by  such  un- 
becoming evasions  ? 
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It  is  with  unaffected  kindness  towards  you  that  I  wish  you  to  look  at  some 
things  in  your  conduct  in  their  true  light  Not  to  reproach  you — not  to  afflict 
you,  even  if  you  were  worse  than  any  have  supposed  you  to  be,  but  to  lead 
you,  if  possible,  to  a  right  state  of  mind,  I  will  state  some  things  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

I  sat  by  your  side  the  morning  after  you  had  met  with  the  men  who  had 
acted  as  the  Referees  on  your  previous  difficulties.  We  had  read  the  David- 
son papers  the  day  before.  That  morning  I  disclosed  to  you,  for  the  first  time, 
the  idea  that  those  men,  your  friends,  who  had  once  acquitted  you,  had  this 
impression  that,  in  your  denial,  you  secretly  made  a  distinction  between  crimi- 
nal intercourse  and  paternity.* 

I  was  not  your  enemy  nor  your  accuser,  but  your  friend,  and  you  believed 
me  to  be  so.  At  my  suggestion  you  had  seen  Mr.  S.  the  day  before,  on  the 
subject  of  prosecuting  the  alleged  conspirators.  The  evening  before,  I  had  also 
been  to  South  Boston  to  stop  a  prosecution  against  you,  and  you  knew  that  I 
had  succeeded.  You  had  every  reason,  therefore,  to  feel  that  I  was  your 
friend,  which  I  had  also  proved  by  gladly  entertaining  you  at  my  house. 

Now  what  do  you  think  my  opinion  of  you  must  have  been  when  I  found 
you  capable  of  saying  in  your  pamphlet  that  when  I  stated  to  you  the  fears  of 
the  Referees,  and  you  made  no  answer,  you  think  a  parallel  case  is  to  be 
found  in  the  conduct  of  Jesus  before  Pontius  Pilate,  who  "  answered  never  a 
word,  insomuch  that  the  governor  marvelled  greatly  " — you,  the  innocent  Jesus, 
and  I,  your  accuser,  prosecutor,  and  judge.  What  opinion  must  I  have  had  of 
you  on  reading  that  paragraph,  knowing  all  the  facts  as  I  did  ?  f 

But  this  was  not  worse  in  its  impression  on  me  than  the  reasons  you  assign 
for  your  silence.  You  were  filled  with  indignant  resentment  that  you  should 
be  suspected  of  prevarication !  It  was  this  which  made  you  hold  your  peace 
as  Jesus  did  before  his  impious  heathen  judge.  You  know — I  say  you  know 
— that,  at  that  moment,  you  were  not  capable  of  entertaining  such  feelings 
towards  me  and  the  other  Referees. 

But  in  the  next  sentence  you  say  that  the  reason  why  you  did  not  speak 
was,  you  had  passed  two  sleepless  nights, — you  were  on  the  borders  of  de- 
rangement,— you  feared  an  arrest, — you  were  afraid  the  carriage  might  not 
come ;  and,  in  such  a  condition  of  body  and  mind,  it  is  not  strange  that  you 
should  not  have  had  strength  or  presence  of  mind  enough  to  reply  to  my  sug- 
gestion. 

Now  which  of  these  two  explanations  is  the  true  one, — the  indignant  re- 
sentment, or  the  prostration  of  your  power  of  attention  ?  for  you  know  that  the 
two  states  of  mind  could  not  co-exist.  Did  you  deliberately  and  purposely 
act  like  the  injured  Jesus,  and  hold  your  peace  ?  or  were  you  so  unstrung  that 
you  could  not  think,  or  feel,  or  act  at  all  ?  If  you  say  the  former,  it  is  contra- 
dicted by  your  feelings  of  kindness  and  confidence  towards  me.  If  you  say 


*  Mr.  Adams  stated  to  the  Council  at  Exeter  that  he  proposed  the  question  to  Mr.  F., 
to  satisfy  his  own  mind,  whether  he  did  not  mean  to  make  "  a  distinction  between  crimi- 
nal intercourse  and  paternity."  It  is  quite  new  to  us  that  the  other  Referees  had  any 
such  impression  ;  especially  after  Mr.  F.  had  assured  them,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  "  he  never  touched  the  girl."  Did  this  look  like  making  any  such  distinction?  We 
believe  that  the  other  Referees  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  if  Mr.  F.  "  never  touched 
the  girl,"  he  could  not  have  had  any  mental  reservation,  and  of  course  no  such  impression 
could  have  been  made  on  their  minds.  Neither  could  it  have  been  made  on  Mr.  A.'s 
mind,  had  he  not  been  more  given  to  impressions  than  any  man  we  ever  knew. 

t  We  would  ask  the  reader  whether  this  and  the  three  following  paragraphs,  are  not  a 
gross  perversion  of  that  part  of  Mr.  F.'s  letter  on  which  Mr.  A.  is  here  commenting-? 
Mr.  F.  simply  stated  the  fact  that  silence  was  no  evidence  of  guilt.  And  to  prove  this, 
he  adduced  the  example  of  Jesus  before  Pontius  Pilate.  And  yet  Mr.  A.  seems  to  think 
that,  by  so  doing,  Mr.  F.  has  committed  a  sort  of  sacrilege, — perhaps  an  unpardonable 
sin  ;  at  least,  a  sin  which  makes  him  odious  in  Mr.  A.'s  eyes. 
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the  latter,  how  could  you  dare  insinuate  the  former,  and  venture  ta  use  such  a 
comparison  ?  If  you  say  both,  no  one  will  believe  you. 

Again.  On  page  89th  of  your  pamphlet,  you  profess  to  give  a  true  narra- 
tive of  the  affair  between  yourself  and  the  young  woman  who,  on  your  at- 
tempting the  third  time,  within  two  days,  to  kiss  her,  repulsed  you  and  said, 
"  Do  you  think  such  conduct  proper  for  a  minister  ?  "  You  did  not  deny  this 
before  the  Referees,  but  admitted  it,  and  argued  upon  it,  and  acknowledged 
that  you  had  done  foolishly.  In  our  exculpation  before  making  up  our  result, 
it  was  this  transaction  which  made  us  hesitate  so  long  what  to  say  of  you,  till 
finally,  at  half  past  11  o'clock  at  night,  as  you  know,  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  could  conscientiously  say  that  nothing  had  appeared  to  impair  our 
confidence  in  your  moral  and  Christian  character.  The  thing  took  place  ten 
or  twelve  years  before.  We  were  pained  at  the  folly  of  it ;  but  could  not  call 
it  an  immorality. 

But  in  your  account  of  it,  you  suppress  the  essential  part  of  the  story ;  and 
on  the  principle  that  "suppressio  veri"  is  " suggestio  falsi"  you  cannot  wonder 
how  the  reading  of  that  false  account  of  that  affair  affected  me.  It  confirmed 
all  my  suspicions  of  your  guilt.  I  saw  that  you  were  capable  of  falsifying ; 
while,  in  connection  with  your  comparison  of  yourself  to  Christ,  it  threw  a 
terrible  suspicion  on  the  piece  of  rhubarb  under  the  operation  of  which  you 
told  the  Referees  that  you  disappeared  in  a  moment  from  Mrs.  D.'s  house 
when  Mrs.  H.  went  in  to  detect  you  in  adultery.  While  I  still  say  that  with 
the  same  evidence  as  the  Referees  then  had,  and  with  the  good  opinion  of  you 
which  we  then  entertained,  I  should  come  to  the  same  result,  your  pamphlet 
makes  me  suspicious  with  respect  to  all  the  cases  which  came  before  the 
Referees,  and  things  are  coming  to  our  knowledge  which  may  lead  us,  in 
justice  to  ourselves,  to  make  a  public  re-consideration  of  our  Result*  Seeing 
you  capable,  as  I  did  in  reading  your  pamphlet,  in  one  case  of  inventing  an 
explanation  and  using  a  comparison  which  I  knew  to  be  false  and  unjustifiable, 
and  in  another  case  of  suppressing  the  essential  parts  of  a  story ;  you  cannot 
wonder  that  I  lost  all  confidence  in  you,  believed  you  capable  of  doing  and 
feigning,  and  saying  any  thing,  and  that  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  between  us 
went  asunder.  Having  taken  so  active  a  part  in  the  matter  of  the  Referees, 
and  being  thus  deceived  and  imposed  on  by  you,  you  cannot  wonder  at  any 
prominence  or  perseverance  in  my  opposition  to  you.f  No  man  living  knows 

*  On  reading  this,  immediate  inquiry  was  made  of  four  of  the  other  five  Referees,  to 
ascertain  what  "  things  had  come  to  their  knowledge."  They  all  affirmed  that  they  had 
heard  nothing, — no,  not  award!  The  inquiry  made  of  them  was  the  first  intimation 
that  it  might  he  necessary  for  them,  "  in  justice  to  themselves,  to  make  a  public  re-con- 
sideration of  their  result."  We  think  that  Mr.  A.  would  have  come  nearer  the  truth,  if 
he  had  said  that  he  was  searching  and  writing  in  various  directions,  hoping,  in  this  way, 
to  find  something  against  Mr.  F.  which  would  give  him  another  opportunity  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  his  case.  But  Mr.  A.  need  not  flatter  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  will 
ever  again  sit  in  Council,  or  a  Board  of  Referees  to  pass  judgment  on  Mr.  P.  We  should 
as  soon  expect  justice  to  be  done  him  by  a  Jury  composed  of  such  men  as  the  Deacons 
and  the  Dunhams. 

t  We  should  have  thought  that  Mr.  A.  would  have  had  too  much  self-respect  and  self- 
consistency,  as  well  as  regard  for  the  truth,  to  have  penned  the  preceding  statements. 
They  might  have  answered  his  purpose  to  be  told  in  his  Church  meeting  to  influence  the 
action  of  the  brethren,  where  no  one  was  present  to  point  out  his  mistakes.  But  to  put 
them  on  paper  and  into  Mr.  F.'s  hands,  is,  to  us,  a  matter  of  utter  astonishment,  and 
must,  we  think,  he  to  him  a  matter  of  deep  regret.  Knowing,  as  Mr.  A.  did,  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  kissing  affair  to  which  he  alludes,  and  having  passed  judgment  on  it 
and  said  it  was  nothing,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  man  who  could  sit  down  and  delibe- 
rately pen  such  statements?  Mr.  A.  does  not  pretend  to  deny  that  the  account  which 
Mr.  F.  has  given  in  his  pamphlet  is  true,  so  far  as  it  goes.  He  dare  not  deny  it ;  for 
the  evidence  of  its  truth,  as  exhibited  to  the  Referees,  was  such  as  to  admit  of  no  denial. 
Now  we  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  if  what  Mr.  F.  has  stated  in  his 
pamphlet  of  that  affair  be  true,  then  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  have  omitted  any  thing 
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you  so  thoroughly  as  I  do,*  and  if  you  ask  the  reason  for  my  feelings  and 
conduct  towards  you,  you  have  it  in  the  abuse  of  my  confidence, — the  injuries 

which  could  have  involved  him  even  in  a  suspicion  of  guilt.  The  confidence  of  that 
female  in  Mr.  F.  from  that  time  till  he  asked  his  dismission,  (a  period  of  eight  years,) — 
her  continuing  to  reside  in  his  family  for  many  months  afterwards,— her  frequent  calls 
on  him  for  his  counsel  and  advice, — her  repealed  declarations  to  many  individuals,  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  she  held  him  as  a  preacher  and  a  Christian,  and  her  opinion 
expressed,  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  bis  dismission,  thai  "  his  loss  to  the  people  could 
never  be  made  up," — all  these  things  are  proof  positive  that  she  imputed  no  bad  motive 
to  Mr.  F.  Indeed,  she  gave  a  key  to  the  whole  mailer  when  she  slaled  lo  ihe  Referees, 
that  it  was  done  when  she  was  in  deep  affliction,  in  consequence  of  the  derangement  of  a 
beloved  brother.  It  was  to  console  and  comfort  her.  True,  Mr.  F.  admitted  that  he 
had  done  foolishly,  not  because  he  was  actuated  by  any  impure  motive ;  but  because  it 
gave  his  enemies  an  opportunity  to  make  a  very  foolish  and  wicked  use  of  it.  But  they 
gained  nothing  by  it.  Il  only  showed  to  what  straits  they  were  driven  to  get  evidence 
against  him.  When  Deacon  Drake  got  her  alone  and  told  her,  in  those  grave  and  pious 
tones  for  which  he  is  somewhat  remarkable,  all  about  his  suspicions,  and  the  result  of 
their  watching  the  window-blinds  and  curtains,  and  how  anxious  he  was  to  prove  Mr.  F. 
an  innocent  man,  and  thus  fairly  wormed  the  story  out  of  her,  merely  to  satisfy  his  own 
mind,  and  not  for  public  use,  or  to  involve  her  in  any  trouble,  he  doubtless  expected  to 
make  much  capital  out  of  it.  But  alas  !  his  mean  attempts  at  worming,  availed  him 
nothing ; — for  many  individuals,  with  whom  she  had  been  most  intimate,  could  testify  to 
a  thousand  things  which  they  had  heard  her  say  of  Mr.  F.,  which  could  not  be  true,  if 
the  deacon  had  put  a  right  construction  on  her  story,  or  if  she  could  be  induced  by  him 
to  say  any  thing  to  Mr.  F.'s  injury.  Well  might  the  deacon  afterwards  say,  as  we  are 
credibly  informed  he  did,  that  he  was  disappointed  in  her  testimony.  And  we  verily 
believe  that  if  every  clergyman  who  has  Kissed  a  female  as  innocently  as  did  Mr.  F., 
and  with  molives  as  pure,  were  to  be  turned  out  of  the  pulpit,  it  would  take  a  long  time 
to  fill  the  vacancies. 

If  Mr.  F.  had  any  particular  design  in  omitting  any  part  of  this  affair,  because  there 
was  something  very  dark  and  suspicious  in  it,  we  should  judge  that  his  motive  was  to 
save  the  feelings  of  the  witness,  and  especially  to  prolecl  Ihe  Referees  from  meriled 
censure ;  for  they  had  examined  thoroughly  into  the  whole  matter,  and  published  to  the 
world  lhat,  in  their  judgment,  there  was  not  a  stain  upon  Mr.  F.'s  character.  We  will 
here  quote  that  paragraph  in  their  Result,  which  has  special  reference  to  this  point : — 

"  After  a  protracted  and  laborious  investigation  of  all  the  particulars  touching  this 
subject,  the  undersigned  are  constrained  to  say  that  the  circumstances  brought  to  view 
as  tending  to  excite  suspicion  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fairchild,  do  not  impair  our  confi- 
dence in  his  moral  and  Christian  character.  In  this  remark,  we  include  also  alleged 
misconduct  on  his  part,  while  pastor  of  a  Church  in  East  Hartford,  Conn.  ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  state,  thai  after  a  severe  and  thorough  scrutiny,  nothing  has  appeared  in  any 
part  of  his  life,  which  prevents  our  according  to  him  our  full  confidence  as  a  minister  of 
Christ.  H.  WINSLOW, 

N.  ADAMS, 
W.  A.  STEARNS, 
THO.  M.  VINSON, 
NATH'L  DANA, 
DANIEL  NOYES." 

Now  if  Mr.  A.  wishes  to  stultify  himself  in  this  matter,  so  be  it.    But  let  him  not 

attempt  to  involve  the  other  Referees  in  the  same  disgrace.     Let  him  not  say  that  they 

are  thus  ready  to  eat  their  own  words  and  annul  their  own  doings  in  a  matter  which  they 

say  they  had  investigated  with  "a  severe  and  thorough  scrutiny." 

But  Mr.  A.  tells  Mr.  F.  that  "  it  was  this  transaction  which  made  the  Referees  hesi- 


*  We  presume  that  when  Mr.  A.  penned  this,  he  anticipated,  from  hints  dropped  by 
"  a  mutual  friend,"  some  astounding  information  from  Pittston.  But  alas  !  it  seems  he 
did  not  get  "  the  shadow  of  a  shade  against  him."  We  think  we  know  Mr.  F.  quite  as 
well  as  does  Mr.  A.  Some  of  us  have  been  intimate  with  him  for  more  than  fifteen 
years,  and  have  known  him  under  circumstances  which  would  be  likely  to  give  us  a  fair 
opportunity  to  judge  of  his  character  and  habits.  And  never,  in  all  our  intimacies,  did 
we  discover  the  least  thing,  either  in  word  or  deed,  which  even  excited  a  suspicion  that 
he  was  not  a  pure  minded  man.  We  think  too  that  Mrs.  F.  having  lived  wilh  him  more 
than  twenty  years,  must  be  supposed  to  know  as  much  about  her  husband's  habits  as 
Mr.  A.,  or  any  one  else.  Her  views  of  him  are  well  known  to  the  public.  And  when 
this  fact  is  mentioned  to  his  enemies,  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  evade  its  force  is 
by  replying,  "  she  is  as  bad  as  he." 
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of  my  love.  You  say,  in  your  letter,  "If  the  last  charge  brought  against  you 
had  changed  my  views  with  respect  to  the  first,  you  should  not  have  been  so 
much  surprised  at  the  stand  I  have  taken."  Your  conduct  under  the  last 
charge  has  opened  my  eyes.*  Drs.  Woods  and  Burgess,  and  Mr.  Bennett  and 

tate  so  long  what  to  say  of  him,  till  finally,  at  half  past  1 1  o'clock  at  night,  they  came  to 
the  conclusion,  &c."  But  was  it  indeed  so  ?  We  have  had,  from  one  of  the  Referees, 
the  following  account  of  what  took  place  that  night.  He  says  that  after  they  went  into 
secret  session,  Mr.  A.  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  that  he  said,  "  Now  in  all  this  there 
is  nothing  against  Brother  Fairchild,  There  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  shade  against 
him."  When  this  gentleman  was  asked  what  detained  them  till  that  late  hour,  ne  re- 
plied that  Mr.  Adams  had  drawn  up  their  report)  in  which  he  had  censured  the  deacons 
with  great  severity,  and  advised  the  Phillips  Church  to  discipline  them,  and  if  they  re- 
fused to  do  so,  he  proposed  to  call  on  the  sister  Churches  to  withdraw  fellowship  from 
that  Church.  And  this  agrees  perfectly  with  Mr.  F.'s  account  given  in  his  letter  of 
what  Mr.  A.  said  to  him  in  private.  The  Referees  were  not  prepared  to  adopt  Mr.  A.'s 
report ;  and  for  these  reasons  among  others  that  the  deacons  were  not  on  trial, — that  Mr. 
F.  had  been  tried  and  acquitted, — that  his  acquittal  would,  by  implication,  be  a  severe 
censure  upon  those  men, — that  to  do  any  thing  more  might  seriously  injure  the  Phillips 
Church  which  they  wished  to  avoid, — and  that  if  the  deacons  did  not  in  future  let  him 
alone  to  pursue  quietly  his  labors  in  Exeter,  they  could  then  do  what  Mr.  A.  proposed  to 
do  at  that  time.  This  counsel  prevailed.  And  yet  Mr.  A.  says  that  they  were  kept  up 
till  that  late  hour  because  they  knew  not  what  to  say  about  that  kissing  affair,  and  when 
he  himself  had  said  that  "there  was  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  shade  against  him  ! !  " 

But  Mr.  A.  tells  Mr.  F.  that  as  he  has  suppressed  a  part  of  the  truth,  he  has  uttered 
a  constructive  falsehood.  We  have  shown  the  reader  that  Mr.  F.  could  have  had  no  such 
motive  in  omitting  a  part  of  the  story.  He  never  professed  to  state  all  that  was  said  or 
done  on  that  occasion.  This  would  have  made  a  volume  five  times  larger  than  his 
pamphlet.  Besides,  he  made  continual  reference  to  the  Referees  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
his  statements  as  to  those  matters  which  came  before  them.  And  never  did  he  receive 
an  intimation  from  one  of  them  that  he  had  not  stated  those  matters  truly,  till  he  read 
Mr.  A.'s  letter.  But  is  he  willing  to  have  his  Latin  quotation  thrown  back  upon  him- 
self? Whether  willing  or  unwilling,  he  must  take  it.  When  testifying  before  the 
Council  at  Exeter,  he  had  taken  an  oath  to  tell  "  the  whole  truth."  But  he  confined  his 
testimony  solely  to  Mr.  F.'s  silence  and  appearance,  when  he  renewed  his  inquiry  as  to 
his  innocence  or  guilt.  He  omitted  to  state  this  important  fact,  that  as  soon  as  he  had 
read  to  Mr.  F.,  in  the  presence  of  the  Referees,  the  Davidson  papers  containing  the 
charges  against  him,  he  asked  him  whether  those  charges  were  true  or  false,  and  that  he 
raised  his  hand  and  said,  "  They  are  a  tissue  of  falsehood  from  beginning  to  end.  I 
never  touched  the  girl."  This  he  found  it  convenient  to  suppress.  Whereas,  had  he 
stated  it  to  the  Council,  all  his  testimony  about  impressions  would  have  been  scattered 
to  the  winds.  It  would  have  had  no  effect  upon  the  Council.  But  it  seems  that  Mr. 
F.'s  full  and  explicit  denial,  left  no  impression  on  Mr.  A.'s  mind.  But  his  silence  and 
strange  appearance  the  next  morning,  when  on  the  borders  of  derangement,  made  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression.  The  one  he  could  remember  and  state  with  great  solemnity 
before  the  Council ;  while  the  other  had  flitted  away  from  his  memory  "  like  a  dream 
when  one  awaketh."  And  thus  by  omitting  to  tell  the  whole  truth  as  required  by  his 

*  And  what  has  Mr.  F.'s  conduct  been  under  the  last  charge  ?  We  are  not  aware  of 
his  having  done  any  thing  but  vindicate  himself  just  as  every  upright  man  would  do,  and 
ought  to  do.  And  he  has  done  it  most  effectually,  without  bribing  a  single  witness,  or 
using  any  unjustifiable  or  improper  means.  We  have  no  evidence  that  Mr.  A.  had 
changed  his  views  with  regard  to  this  matter,  till  December,  1844.  At  that  time  Mr.  F. 
published  his  pamphlet ;  and  while  it  convinced  thousands  of  his  innocence,  it  seems  to 
nave  had  the  contrary  effect  on  Mr.  A.'s  mind,  confirming  all  his  suspicions.  From  that 
time  he  seems  to  have  viewed  all  the  matters  which  came  before  the  Referees,  just  as 
the  deacons  did.  If  Mr.  F.  had  not  inserted  the  note  on  pages  51-52  of  his  pamphlet, 
we  presume  that  no  such  change  would  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  book. 
That  note,  though  kind  and  affectionate,  called  in  question  the  soundness  of  Mr.  A.'s 
judgment  and  the  correctness  of  his  course  in  "testifying  to  his  impressions."  This 
doubtless  gave  him  offence,  and  thus  "  opened  his  eyes ;  "  for  we  have  not  since  heard 
of  one  kind  or  charitable  word  coming  from  his  lips  in  reference  to  Mr.  F.,  but  quite  the 
reverse.  We  would  request  the  reader,  if  convenient  to  do  so,  just  to  cast  his  eyes  over 
that  note,  that  he  may  see  what  -we  apprehend  caused  so  great  a  change  in  Mr.  A.'s  feel- 
ings, and  "  makes  him  suspicious  with  respect  to  all  the  cases  which  came  before  the 
Referees." 
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others,  have  not  been  more  deceived  than  I  was.  They  will,  ere  long,  be  un- 
deceived, as  I  have  been. 

With  such  feelings  and  opinions,  you  cannot  wonder  that  I  am  unwilling  to 
dismiss  Church  members  to  your  care.  What  would  you  think  of  me  if  I  did  ? 
Courts  of  Justice  may  say  of  you  "  not  guilty," — ministers  may  fellowship  you, 
— Councils  may  install  you, — Churches  may  dismiss  members  to  your  care; 
but  you  know  me  well  enough  to  know  that  I  will  never  publicly  treat  you 
otherwise  than  as  my  conscience  dictates.  You  attribute  my  conduct  to  what 
you  are  pleased  to  call  an  "  unyielding  spirit."  Whatever  of  firmness  T  possess 
has  enabled  me  to  be  of  some  benefit  to  you  in  times  past,  and  if  you  should 
ever  have  occasion  for  it  again,  and  deservedly,  it  shall  be  at  your  service. 

Your  treatment  of  Messrs.  Beecher  and  Riddel  in  your  pamphlet,  shows  a 
very  bad  spirit.  Your  jeers  at  Brother  Beecher  as  "  the  Commentator  of  the 
Canticles  "  is  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  you  are  not  a  good  man.*  In  the  first 
place,  he  never  made  or  preached  a  commentary  on  that  book,  any  further 
than  every  minister  is  led  to  notice  it  incidentally  in  the  course  of  his  sermons, 
nor  did  he  ever  entertain  any  theory  of  explanation  beyond  what  is  generally 
received.  But  suppose  that  he  had.  Imagine  Dr.  Payson  accused  of  immo- 
rality, and  A.  C.,  for  example,  being  a  witness  against  him.  Can  you  con- 
ceive of  Dr.  Payson  in  his  defence,  published  in  a  pamphlet,  jeering  at  Mr.  C., 
and  sneering  at  him  as  the  "  Expositor  of  the  Cherubim  ?"  What  sort  of  a 
spirit  is  this  for  a  holy  man,  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  to  exhibit?  Surely, 
the  Son  of  God  has  not  been  with  you  there. 

You  make  it  appear  that  Mr.  Riddel  walked  with  Rhoda  Davidson  at  Exe- 
ter familiarly,  and  as  a  companion.  Whereas  all  who  saw  him  know  that  he 
only  helped  her  through  the  crowd  across  the  street  from  the  Vestry  to  the 
Hotel,  as  a  mere  act  of  humanity  to  one  whom  he  believed  innocent  and  in- 
jured ;f  and  because  he,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  from  the  Association, 

oath,  he  doubtless  led  the  Council  to  their  strange  result.  Nor  are  we  alone  in  this 
opinion.  The  able  and  candid  Reviewer  of  the  Exeter  trial  uses  this  language:  "  If  our 
own  view  of  the  case  be  correct,  Mr.  Adams  did  more  by  his  impressions  and  his  manner 
of  stating  them  before  the  Council,  than  almost  any  thing  else,  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
issue  to  which  it  has  come."  Now  we  will  say  to  him,  not  in  Latin,  but  in  plain 
English,  "Physician,  heal  thyself." 

*  Mr.  F.  did  not  intend  to  jeer  at  Dr.  B.  As  he  appeared  so  confident  of  Mr.  F.'s 
guilt  at  Exeter  before  he  was  tried,  and  so  anxious  to  impress  his  belief  on  the  minds  of 
the  Council,  Mr.  F.  took  occasion  to  remind  him  in  his  pamphlet  of  an  occurrence  which, 
happened  in  1828,  and  which  led  Dr.  B.  to  turn  his  attention  particularly  to  the  Canti- 
cles, and  to  form  an  opinion  that  he  was  raised  up  by  Providence  to  give  to  the  world  a 
true  exposition  of  that  Book.  But  as  no  such  exposition  had  appeared,  Mr.  F.  simply 
reminded  him  that  since  he  was  mistaken  then,  so  he  might  be  71070.  Mr.  F.  received 
his  information  from  Df.  Wisner.  If  Dr.  B.  denies  it,  and  calls  on  Mr.  F.  for  proof,  we 
doubt  not  that  he  will  be  able  to  substantiate  what  he  has  said.  He  has  no  desire  to 
tell  the  story  to  the  world.  But  if  necessary  he  can  give  it  as  it  was  given  to  him  by  Dr. 
W.  5  and  probably  be  able  to  find  some  living  witnesses  of  its  truth. 

t  What  a  lesson  to  teach  our  daughters !  Is  there  a  parent  among  us,  who  is  not 
shocked  at  the  idea  ?  What !  teach  a  daughter  that  she  is  "  innocent,"  after  doing  what 
this  girl  said  she  had  done, — living  with  a  married  man  fifteen  months,  though  "  always 
having  her  own  way," — then  becoming  a  mother, — and  then  publicly  accusing  a  clergy- 
man, because  she  was  to  have  "  as  much  agin  money,"  though  she  had  stated  six  weeks 
before  the  birth  of  the  child,  that  "  she  had  been  with  so  many,  it  would  puzzle  a  Phil- 
adelphia lawyer  to  tell  who  the  father  was."  Such  a  girl  innocent !  and  such  a  lesson 
taught  our  daughters  !  and  taught  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel  too !!  O  shame!  where 
is  thy  blush  ?  Let  Mr.  F.  be  what  he  might,  what  was  she  according  to  her  own  show- 
ing? Yet  she  was  deemed  "  innocent  and  injured,"  and  Mr.  F.  against  whom  nothing 
was  proved,  was  deemed  the  vilest  of  the  vile  *  Mr.  F.  discredited  and  discarded  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Association,  while  Miss  Rhoda,  the  wanton,  was  credited  and  ca- 
ressed !  Surely  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  here. 

If  Mr.  Riddel  denies  the  statement  which  Mr.  F.  made  about  his  attentions  to  R.  D. 
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had  the  direction  of  the  witnesses.    You  have  much  to  answer  for  in  what 

you  have  said  of  him,  as  pure  and  upright  a  man  as  can  any  where  be  found. 

One  thing,  which,  in  the  progress  of  your  affairs,  has  had  an  accumulative 

force  in  confirming  my  opinion  of  your  character,  is  the  character  of  all  your 

Sublic  communications.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  Spirit  of  all  grace  has  not 
reathed  upon  you  in  preparing  your  published  writings.  The  savor  of  piety, 
of  meekness,  gentleness,  and  forgiveness  is  no  where  found  in  them.  They 
are  your  worst  enemies.  One  of  the  most  influential  men  in  our  Churches 
said  to  me,  "  I  was  always  in  doubt  what  to  think  of  Mr.  Fairchild's  case,  till 
I  accidentally  took  up  his  pamphlet  and  read  two  pages,"  (naming  the  subject 
of  them  ;)  "  from  that  time  my  mind  has  been  clear." 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  Grand  Jury  who  indicted  you,  said  to  me,  in 
company,  a  short  time  since,  that  after  your  acquittal,  he  thought  the  public 
would,  in  time,  so  far  acquiesce  in  the  verdict  as  to  regard  you  with  charity. 
But  he  said,  "  I  have  often  told  his  friends  that  his  book  destroyed  him." 

Your  production  in  the  Boston  Times  in  reply  to  our  Remonstrance  is  of 
the  same  character  with  the  pamphlet.  You  did  not  expect,  of  course,  to  con- 
ciliate any  Christian  respect  or  esteem  when  you  wrote  the  sentence  advising 
some  of  the  Remonstrants  "  to  tarry  at  Jericho  till  their  beards  were  grown." 
In  short,  were  I  your  enemy,  I  could  wish  you  no  greater  evil  than  that  you 
should  continue  writing  as  you  have  done. 

The  way  in  which  you  subscribe  your  letter  to  me,  quoting  an  affectionate 
expression  of  mine  and  flinging  it  back  to  me,  is  not  in  accordance  with  my 
ideas  of  that  delicacy  which  usually  attends  innocence.  But  enough.  All — all 
conspires  to  make  me  feel  that  my  first  fears  and  convictions  are  true.  As  Dr. 
S.  said  to  me  the  day  before  yesterday,  "  The  impression  has  deepened  on  my 
mind  that  Mr.  Fairchild  is  a  guilty  man." 

Having  now  replied  to  your  letter,  I  cannot  consent  that  you  should  write  to 
me  again  in  a  similar  temper  and  strain.  Neither  can  I  spend  time  to  discuss 
your  case  with  you.  If  you  find  it  necessary  to  address  a  letter  to  me,  I  have 
to  ask  that  you  will  send  with  it  a  very  brief  note,  informing  me  of  your  pur- 
pose in  the  letter,  so  that  I  may  decide  whether  to  read  the  letter  or  to  return 
it  unopened. 

Should  I  now  tell  you  that  notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  said,  I  still  feel 
interested  in  you,  and  then  proceed  to  show  it,  1  have  no  doubt  you  would 
affect  to  pervert  what  I  should  say  as  you  have  done  with  my  letter  from  Mar- 
blehead.  The  poor  satisfaction  of  being  justified  in  my  convictions  and  tes- 
timony has  not  occurred  to  me  in  my  kind  endeavors  for  your  best  good. 
There  will  be  so  many  others  whose  opinions  and  conduct  would  be  justified 
by  your  repentance  and  confession,  that  I  could  hardly  hope  for  any  preemi- 
nence in  such  a  reward.* 

at  Exeter,  and  says  that  "  he  only  helped  her  through  the  crowd  across  the  street,"  it 
will  then  be  time  enough  to  adduce  the  proof.  But  we  presume  that  he  will  not  deny  it. 
Why  should  he  ?  It  is  certainly  no  disgrace  to  any  gentleman  to  walk  arm  in  arm  with 
a  lady  whom  he  deems  "  innocent  and  injured."  Such  gallantry  is  more  generally  con- 
sidered an  honor  than  a  disgrace. 

*  When  Mr.  A.  says  that  "  there  will  be  so  many  others  whose  opinions  and  conduct 
would  be  justified  by  Mr.  F.'s  repentance  and  confession,"  we  think  he  must  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  deacons.  For  surely  he  cannot  mean  the  Davidsons  who  proved  them- 
selves such  barefaced  liars  before  the  Court.  Nor  can  he  mean  the  Dunhams.  And 
what  have  the  deacons  done  to  deserve  so  much  of  his  sympathy  and  concern  ?  We 
will  tell  him  in  part ;  for  to  tell  the  whole  would  require  a  volume,  rather  than  a  single 
note.  We  neea  not  notice  the  watching  scene  so  graphically  described  in  Mr.  F.'s 
pamphlet, — nor  the  outrageous  attack  made  on  him  by  one  of  the  deacons  with  his  tongue 
in  the  public  highway, — nor  the  private  agreement  made  by  the  deacons  with  Mr.  F. 
{after  having  affirmed  to  them  his  innocence.)  to  resign  his  office  on  their  solemn  prom- 
ise to  say  nothing  to  his  injury, — nor  the  letters  of  high  recommendation  which  they 
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I  can  never  forget  some  things  in  our  past  intercourse  of  a  pleasant  nature. 
When  T  was  young  in  the  ministry,  you  once  invited  me  to  preach  at  your  pro- 
tracted meeting ;  "  for,  they  tell  me,"  you  added,  "  that  you  preach  a  good  deal 
about  the  love  of  God."  I  was  not  aware  of  doing  so  ;  but  the  remark  encour- 
aged me  to  think  more  of  that  theme  in  preaching. 

permitted  the  Church  and  the  dismissing  Council  to  give  him,  when  all  the  while  they 
regarded  him  as  a  knave  and  a  hypocrite,  thus  allowing  him  to  go  forth  as  "  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing,"  to  kill  and  devour  some  innocent  flock,— nor  the  scurrilous  letters  and 
circulars  sent  to  Exeter  by  "  Epaphroditus,"  in  which  special  reference  was  made  to  the 
deacons  for  information,— nor  the  frequent  interviews  between  them  and  the  Dunhams 
about  that  time, — nor  their  treatment  of  Mr.  F.  and  the  spirit  they  manifested  when  they 
had  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  meet  them  and  answer  to  their  charges  before  the  Board 
of  Referees,  which  he  did  most  successfully  and  triumphantly, — nor  the  attachment, 
(which  was  advised  by  one  of  them,)  levied  on  Mr  F.'s  house  for  a  debt  which  he  never 
owed,  and  which  no  one  attempted  to  prove  before  the  court  where  he  was  summoned  to 
appear,  but  which  cost  him  nearly  one  hundred  dollars,  through  sheer  malice.  With 
most  of  these  matters  Mr.  A.  is  perfectly  familiar.  But  we  wish  to  state  to  him  some 
other  things  equally  important,  and  which  have  been  proved  either  at  the  Council  or  the 
Court.  It  has  been  proved  that  soon  after  Mr.  F.'s  acquittal  by  the  Referees,  Deacon 
Drake  called  three  times  on  Mr.  Shailer  at  Brookline,  and  gave  him  the  first  intimation 
that  Mr.  F.  was  the  guilty  man,  and  then  plainly  insinuated  to  Mr.  S.  that  if  the  charge 
were  not  brought  against'Mr.  F.,  he  himself  would  probably  be  involved  in  the  affair; 
and  thus  prevailed  on  Mr.  S.  to  go  to  Taunton  where  the  girl  was  then  residing.  It  has 
been  proved  that  she  there  signed  a  paper  containing  grave  charges  against  Mr.  F.  oa 
condition  of  the  payment  of  five  hundred  dollars.  It  has  been  proved  that  such  payment 
was  promised,  and  a  written  obligation  given  accordingly.  Mr.  Rohbins,  the  gentleman 
with  whom  she  resided,  testified  before  the  Court,  that'Rhoda  said  to  him,  "they  give 
me  as  much  agin  as  Mr.  Fairchild."  She  told  him  further  that  "  the  deacons  of  South 
Boston  had  secured  the  money  to  her,  provided  she  secured  a  conviction  of  Mr.  Fair- 
child."  Deacon  Vinton  ackno'wledged,  in  the  counting-room  of  Messrs.  Hayward  and 
Morse,  that  fie  had  signed  a  paper  agreeing  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  on  the  final 
conviction  of  Mr.  F.  And  on  the  29th  page  of  what  is  called  "  the  Deacon's  Book,"  we 
find  the  form  of  the  obligation  which,  the  book  says,  DeaconVinton  had  signed,  and  several 
other  individuals,  though  their  names  are  not  mentioned.  Now  look  at  this  picture  ! 
Read  their  obligation !  We  will  here  quote  it  literally.  "  Boston,  June  7th,  1844.  We, 
whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  do  covenant  and  agree  to  pay  annually  in  the 
month  of  October,  the  first  payment  to  be  made  next  October,  for  the  term  of  ten  years 
from  the  date  hereof  to  " — [they  ought  to  have  printed  the  name,]  "  in  trust  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  child  born  in  September,  1842,  of  Miss  Rhoda  Davidson,  formerly  of  New- 
castle, Maine,  the  sums  set  against  our  names  respectively,  provided,  nevertheless,  that 
when  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  shall  have  been  paid,  that  the  payments  shall 
cease,  and  provided  also,  that  if  the  father  of  said  child  shall  be  ascertained,  and  an 
equal  amount  obtained  from  him,  that  this  obligation  shall  be  void."  Here  it  is,  verbatim 
et  literatim.  But  alas  for  the  signers !  "the  father  of  said  child  could  not  be  ascertain- 
ed,." And  no  wonder  ;  for  it  was  in  evidence  bpfore  the  Court  that  she  had  said  that  "  it 
would  puzzle  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  tell  who  the  father  was."  And  so  their  obligation 
is  binding  on  them  to  pay  fifty  do'llars  a  year  for  ten  years.  And  old  Mr.  Davidson  comes 
regularly  to  Boston,  as  we  are  informed,  every  October,  for  the  annual  instalment.  What 
a  shrewd  bargain  the  girl  made  with  the  deacons  !  She  fairly  outwitted  them.  Though 
one  of  them  is  very  keen  in  his  bargains,  yet  we  do  not  believe  that  he  often  doubles  his 
money.  How  were  the  biters  bitten !  And  yet  these  men  would  doubtless  have  the 
world  believe  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  influence  the  girl  by  money  in  this  matter,  or 
any  exhibition  of  hatred  and  ill-will  towards  Mr.  F.,  but  that  it  was  all  done  to  purify 
the  Church,  and  possibly  to  shovf  the  superabundance  of  their  benevolence  and  compas- 
sion in  maintaining  a  poor  illegitimate  child ;  and  that  they  would  have  been  equally 
ready  to  pay  five  hundred  dollars  on  condition  that  the  girl  would  publicly  accuse  Mr.  S., 
especially  if  they  had  seen  the  initials  W.  H.  S.  on  Rhoda's  pincushion.  This  might 
possibly  have  been  as  convincing  evidence  to  their  minds  as  the  paying  of  hushmoney. 
But  however  this  may  be,  they  have  assumed  the  burden  and  they  must  bear  it  seven 
years  longer ;  and  it  may  not  be  taken  off  even  then.  More  than  one  man  has  paid  hush- 
money,  and  more  than  one  Haman  has  been  hung  on  his  own  gallows.  How  true  is  this 
text :  "  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness,  and  the  counsel  of  the  froward  is 
carried  headlong  "  ! 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  deacons  sent  a  paper  to  the  Council  at  Exeter,  remon- 
strating against  their  hearing  any  thing  which  Mr.  F.  might  state  to  that  body  touch- 
ing their  treatment  of  him  in  relation  to  the  matter  then  before  them,  because  they  had 
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I  recollect  how  interested  I  felt  in  you  when  you  were  in  the  controversy 
respecting  Theodore  Parker.  I  went  over  to  your  house  one  evening  on  pur- 
pose to  speak  a  cheering  word  to  you  at  the  door;  but  you  heard  my  voice, 
came  down,  and  drew  me  in  by  the  hand,  and  saying  "  Brother  Adams,  I 
was  never  so  glad  to  see  any  body  in  all  my  life."  I  remember  how  we 
counselled  together,  and  ate  those  fine  large  strawberries  from  your  garden. 

I  have  not  forgotten  the  gratitude  you  expressed,  and  the  affectionate  mes- 
sage you  brought  me  from  Mrs.  F.  on  account  of  my  remembering  you  in  my 
prayer  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Patton's  ordination. 

I  remember  how  earnestly  I  undertook  the  preparation  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Referees,  and  how  happy  I  felt  that  I  was  able  to  rely  on  your  word  alone 
in  opposition  to  strong  circumstantial  evidence  against  you.* 

You  never  said  or  did  any  thing  to  me  to  make  me  your  enemy.  Yet  in 
view  of  all  our  past  acquaintance  have  you  brought  yourself  to  accuse  me  of 
wishing  to  sacrifice  you  to  justify  myself.  No !  you  do  not  believe  this, 
though  you  have  brought  yourself  into  such  straits  that  it  seems  necessary  to 
say  it.  Why  then  have  I  turned  against  you  ?  I  stood  by  you  with  unfalter- 
ing confidence  till  I  read  your  letter  to  Rhoda  Davidson.  That  was  the  flash 
and  the  bolt  which  consumed  my  spirits.  The  effect  of  it  has  never  been  re- 
had  no  conversation  with  the  principal  wiinesses  in  the  case.  Among  other  reasons 
which  they  assign,  the  following  is  one:  "  Because  we  think  it  irrelevant  to  the  case  in 
hearing,  which  we  understand  to  relate  to  charges  brought  by  Rhoda  Davidson,  with 
which  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  connected."  "Yes,  this  is  their  very  language,  and 
signed  by  their  own  proper  names  ;  and  the  only  published  paper,  relating  to  this  matter, 
to  which  they  have  ever  ventured  to  append  their  names.  They  here  tell  the  Council 
that  they  had  no  connection  with  the  charges  then  in  hearing,  when  the  obligation  quoted 
above,  to  pay  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  ten  years,  had  been  signed  six  weeks  before,  and 
when  the  girl  herself  had  told  Mr.  Robbins  that  "  she  had  as  much  agin  money  secured 
to  her  by  the  deacons,  provided  she  secured  a  conviction  of  Mr.  F."  The  girl  also  tes- 
tified before  the  Council  that  "  they  wanted  her  to  reveal,  because  it  would  throw  light 
on  the  subject,  and  cause  people  not  lo  think  so  hard  of  the  deacons  of  the  Church  at 
South  Boston,  who  were  suspicious  of  Mr.  F.  upon  some  other  affairs." 

And  yet  Mr.  Adams  is  so  anxious  to  bring  Mr.  F.  to  repentance  and  confession  in  order 
to  "  justify  the  opinions  and  conduct  "  of  these  men,  that  he  is  willing  himself  to  forego 
all  "  hope  of  any  preeminence  in  such  a,  reward."  He  seems  to  regard  them  as  very 
pious  and  holy  men,  deserving  not  only  his  own  sympathy  and  confidence,  but  the  sym- 
pathy and  confidence  of  all  the  Orthodox  pastors  and  churches  in  Boston ;  while  the 
Payson  Church  must  be  cast  out  as  loathsome  to  all  decent  people,  because  her  mem- 
bers sustain  Mr.  F.  as  their  pastor,  and  refuse  to  submit  to  Mr.  A.'s  dictation.  But  let 


him  take  his  own  course.  If  he  has  not  had  rope  enough  yet,  let  him  take  more.  Let 
him  go  back  again,  as  he  has  done  once,  thirty  years  into  Mr.  F.'s  private  life  to  seek 
for  something  against  him,  and  then,  after  having  descended  to  such  meanness,  let  him 
throw  himself  back  upon  his  own  dignity,  as  he  affected  to  do  in  refusing  to  open  Mr. 
F.'s  letter,  hut  would  not  return  it.  And  if  he  will  further  seek  to  exclude  us  from  the 
sisterhood  of  Churches,  let  him.  If  he  will  continue  to  sympathize  with  those  deacons, 
let  him.  And  let  him  sustain  them,  if  he  can.  But  let  him  not  think  to  do  it  by  crush- 
ing us  and  our  pastor.  Why,  if  he  could  prove  that  "  there  is  more  guilt  resting  on  Mr. 
F.'s  head,  than  on  the  head  of  any  man  in  Boston,"  it  would  not  remove  one  particle  of 
the  stain  which  adheres  to  their  garments.  If  he  could  get  him  ever  so  low  into  the 
ditch,  those  men  would  still  be  undermost.  We  are  affected  to  think  that  ministers  and 
deacons  of  the  Church  of  Christ  should  do  such  things,  and  that  any  godly  pastors  and 
laymen  should  sustain  them  in  it.  O  what  cause  for  humiliation,  and  shame,  and  grief, 
and  tears!  Only  let  a  few  deacons,  and  Dunhams,  and  clergymen  pounce  upon  Mr.  A. 
as  they  have  upon  Mr.  F.,  and  what  would  become  of  him  !  And  we  may  add,  what 
would  become  of  any  minister  ? 


*  This  is  the  very  man  who  said,  in  view  of  all  the  evidence,  "  there  is  not  the  shadow  of 
a  shade  against  Brother  Fairchild."  Now  he  can  speak  of  the  "  strong  circumstantial  evi- 
dence against  him  !  "  Consistency,  thou  art  indeed  a  jewel. 
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moved.*  Many  things  have  confirmed  it.  And  now,  if  you  are  guilty  you 
will  not, — you  cannot  wonder  at  my  opposition.  You  respect  me  more  than 
you  do  those  who  continue  to  be  deceived  by  you. 

If  you  wish  to  know  why  I  write  in  a  strain  of  agreeable  recollections  to 
one  of  whom  I  have  such  an  opinion  as  I  now  possess,  you  have  the  reason  in 
the  remark  you  made  to  me  about  the  love  of  God.  Such  are  my  views  of  the 
infinite  kindness  and  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  I  can  fancy  you  in  this 
world,  and  ere  long  saying  in  view  of  the  deepest  guilt, 

"  His  blood  can  make  the  foulest  clean, 
His  blood  availed  for  me." 

I  often  have  very  tender  feelings  towards  you  as  I  pass  over  the  South 
Bridge.  What  a  "  bridge  of  sighs  "  to  you  !  I  never  shall  forget  how  old 
Mr.  Davidson  looked  when  he  had  said  before  the  Association,  "  I  told  him  he 
admitted  to  Mrs.  E.  that  he  had  had  criminal  intercourse  with  my  daughter," 
and  some  one  asked  him  what  you  said,  and  he  said,  "  I  looked  him  in  the  face, 
but  he  looked  away  and  walked  on,  and  said,  however  that  may  be,  I  am  in 
your  power."  t  never  can  forget  the  impression  made  by  the  narrative,  that 
you  must  then  have  had  deep  agony  of  soul,  for  which  I  can  never  feel  any 
thing  but  the  strongest  compassion.f  With  all  my  compassion  and  tenderness 

*  We  would  here  remind  the  reader  that  that  letter  was  put  into  Mr.  A's  hands  about  the 
middle  of  June.  On  the  27th  of  July  he  wrote  bis  Marblehead  letter,  so  full  of  sympathy 
and  brotherly  love.  And  yet  Jive  weeks  before  he  penned  that  letter,  he  had  received  "  the 
flash  and  the  bolt  which  consumed  his  spirits,  and  the  effect  of  which  had  never  been  re- 
moved." After  such  a  flash,  and  suck  a  bolt,  producing  suck  an  effect,  we  will  leave  it  to 
him  to  reconcile  the  writing  of  suck  a  letter,  with  the  piety,  candor,  and  sincerity  which 
ought  to  characterize  every  minister  of  the  Gospel.  But  after  all,  was  that  "  the  flash  and 
the  bolt  "  which  had  so  curdled  Mr.  A's  milk  of  human  kindness  ?  Was  it  not  rather  some  after- 
clap  ?  for  more  than  four  months  after  reading  that  letter  he  declared  that  his  pulpit  should 
be  opened  to  Mr.  F.,  in  case  of  his  acquittal  before  a  civil  tribunal.  We  would  also  state 
that  that  letter  was  published  in  one  of  the  penny  papers,  some  weeks  before  Mr.  F's  trial 
at  Exeter.  And  when  the  publishing  of  that  letter  was  spoken  of  in  the  Council,  Mr.  A. 
said,  "  When  I  learned  that  the  letter  had  been  given  to  the  public,  I  regarded  the  act  as  a 
felony."  Who  gave  it  to  the  public  ?  We  do  not  know.  But  we  do  know  that  the  letter 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Deacon  Drake.  Whether  he  committed  the  act  which  Mr.  A. 
regarded  as  a  felony,  we  presume  not  to  say. 

t  At  an  earlier  stage  of  these  proceedings  we  should  have  been  utterly  amazed  that  Mr. 
A.  should  have  referred  to  this  old  man's  testimony  before  the  Association.  But  now  we 
wonder  at  nothing.  He  must  have  known  that  the  same  testimony  which  old  Mr.  Davidson  gave 
before  the  Association,  he  gave  in  Court ;  and  that  it  was  there  totally  destroyed.  His 
statement  to  the  Association  was  got  up  for  the  occasion,  he  having  in  his  eye  the  "  as  much 
agin  money"  which  had  been  promised  '•'  on  condition  of  Mr.  F's  final  conviction."  This 
is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John  Dodge  before  the  Court, — a  man  held  in  high 
esteem  by  all  who  know  him,  and  whose  verv  appearance  and  manner  of  testifying  carried 
conviction  to  every  one  who  heard  him  that  he  was  telling  the  truth.  To  refresh  Mr.  A's 
memory  we  will  here  subjoin  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Dodge. 

"  Davidson  told  me  in  'February  1843,  about  his  visit  to  Boston.  It  was  in  my  barn.  He 
said  if  I  would  not  name  it,  he  would  tell  me  how  much  he  had  made  out  of  the  Rhoda  af- 
fair in  Boston.  He  said  he  went  first  to  Billerica,  then  to  Boston,  and  then  to  see  Mr.  F. 
He  said  he  told  Mr.  F.,  "  my  daughter  Rhoda  has  got  a  child,  and  says  it  is  yours."  Mr.  F. 
said,  "  It  can't  be  so,  1  never  had  any  intercourse  with  your  daughter,  and  am  wholly  an  in- 
nocent man.  Mr.  F.  said  too  that  Rhoda  came  to  him  and  wanted  money,  and  wanted  to 
go  home  ;  but  he  told  her  that  he  was  poor,  going  on  a  journey,  and  she  must  go  to  some- 
body who  was  better  able  ;  and  that  then  Rhoda  wanted  to  see  Mr  F.  alone.  She  did  so, 
and  said,  "  Mr.  F.,  I  am  going  to  have  a  child  ;  and  if  you  don't  let  me  have  it,  I'll  swear  it 
on  you."  Mr.  F.  then  said  he  told  her  he  was  a  poor  man. — that  the  charge  would  ruin  his 
family,  and  he  had  rather  pay  money  than  be  accused.  She  demanded  the  money  and  he 
agreed  to  pay  one  hundred  dollars  then,  and  one  hundred  within  a  year;  and  though  the 
time  had  not  come  for  the  second  sum.  he  would  try  and  raise  it,  provided  it  could  be  kept 
a  secret.  The  money  was  paid.  Then  old  Mr.  Davidson  said  to  Mr.  F.,  "  You  have  now  set- 
tled with  my  daughter.  You  must  now  settle  with  me."  Mr.  F.  said,  "This  is  hard,  this  is 
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for  you,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  your  consummate  wickedness,  but  with 
all  those  convictions  I  have  preached,  and  trust  I  have  felt  too  much  of  the 
love  and  mercy  of  God  to  depair  of  your  recovery  and  forgiveness.  Hence  my 
letter  from  Marblehead  and  this  part  of  the  present  letter.  If  there  is  ever 
any  change  in  your  feelings  and  determination,  you  will  find  me  the  same  firm 
and  faithful  friend  as  ever.  I  will  add,  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  in- 
consistency, and  against  all  my  convictions,  if  you  are  innocent,  maintain  a 
humble,  quiet,  steady  course  of  labor  for  the  good  of  souls  and  leave  yourself 
to  God.  "  For  remember,  I  pray  thee,  who  ever  perished  being  innocent,  or 
where  were  the  righteous  cut  off  ? "  * 

unjust,  this  is  cruel;  I  am  an  innocent  man;  but  1  had  rather  pay  the  money  than  be  ruined; 
but  1  am  innocent."  Said  Davidson,"  Whether  you  are  innocent  or  guilty  makes  no  differ- 
ence. It  shall  be  laid  on  you  if  you  do  not  come  to  my  terms."  Mr.  F.,  alter  protesting 
his  innocence  again,  agreed  to  pay  three  hundred  dollars  in  yearly  payments.  Davidson 
closed  by  saying  that  Mr.  F.  was  a  nice  man,  a  true  gentleman,  and  he  believed  him  a  hum- 
ble Christian.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church." 

Here  then  is  the  story,  and  the  true  story.  It  was  told  to  Mr.  Dodge  in  confidence,  when 
the  old  man  had  no  possible  motive  to  falsify  the  truth  And  this  agrees  essentially  with  the 
account  which  Mr.  F.  has  given  of  the  affair  from  the  beginning.  How  it  looks  to  see  Mr. 
Adams,  rather  than  admit  that  he  had  been  gulled,  quoting  this  old  man's  testimony  before 
the  Association  to  justify  his  "  impressions  "  of  Mr.  F, — and  quoting  it  twelve  months  after 
the  same  testimony  in  Court  had  been  utterly  demolished,  not  only  by  Mr.  Dodge,  but  also 
by  several  other  witnesses  equally  credible,  and  who  had  heard  him  make  similar  statements 
to  them!  And  yet  Mr.  A.  gravely  tells  Mr.  F.  that  "  he  can  never  forget  the  impression" 
(what  a  man  for  impressions  !)  "made  by  the  narrative," — an  impression  so  deep  that  "he 
can  never  feel  any  thing  for  Mr.  F.  but  the  strongest  compassion."  Oh,  "  the  bridge  of 
sighs!"  And  we  would  here  ask,  without  designing  to  give  offence  to  any,  whether  that 
old  man's  testimony  ought  not  to  prove  "  a  bridge  of  sighs  "  to  those  who  used  it  for  the 
purpose  of  expelling  Mr.  F.  from  the  Association  ? 


*  Does  Mr.  Adams  mean  to  say  that  the  innocent  have  never  perished,  and  that  the  right- 
eous were  never  cut  off  ?  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  innocent  have  never  perished,  and  the 
righteous  were  never  cut  off,  if  those  who  cut  them  off  and  caused  them  to  perish  are  suita- 
ble judges  in  the  case;  for  they  never  deem  their  victims  either  innocent  or  righteous,  but 
always  wicked  and  guilty.  Were  not  Christ,  and  his  apostles,  and  a  multitude  of  martyrs, 
"  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,"  innocent  and  righteous  ?  And  yet  they  were  cut  off. 
And  in  later  times,  has  not  many  a  man  been  imprisoned  and  even  executed  upon  the  gal- 
lows, who  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  crimes  for  which  he  suffered  ? 

But  we  thank  Mr.  A.  for  this  quotation.  It  was  taken  from  the  book  of  Job  ;  and  we 
should  like  to  turn  his  attention  to  some  things  in  Job's  history  as  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  some  things  in  Mr.  F's.  It  seems  that  Job  had  three  friends  who  came  to  sympa- 
thize with  him  in  his  troubles  ;  which  reminds  us  of  Mr.  F's  three  friends  who  went  to  Exe- 
ter. Job's  friends  "  sat  down  with  him  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and  none  spake  a  word 
unto  him  ;  for  they  saw  that  his  grief  was  great."  But  the  Council  at  Exeter  had  hardly 
been  in  session  st-ren  minutes,  before  one  of  Mr.  F's  friends  told  them  in  effect,  "  that  if  they 
did  not  put  him  down,  he  would  be  a  millstone  about  their  necks."  The  friends  of  Job  had 
previously  made  up  their  minds  against  him.  Before  they  went  to  sympathize  with  him, 
they  believed  him  a  hypocrite  and  guilty  of  the  most  "  consummate  wickedness,"  just  as  did 
Mr.  F's  friends.  The  first  who  spake,  after  their  long  silence,  was  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  in 
the  language  quoted  by  Mr.  A.,  •'  Remember,  I  pray  thee,  who  ever  perished,  being  inno- 
cent ?  or  wfiere  were  the  righteous  cut  off?"  We  will  add  another  quotation  from  his 
speech;  for  he  was  evidently  "  testifying  to  his  impressions."  "  They  that  plough  iniquity 
and  sow  wickedness,  reap  the  same.  By  the  blast  of  God  they  perish,  and  by  the  breath  of 
his  nostrils  are  they  consumed."  Thus  we  see  how  the  mind  of  Eliphaz  was  warped  by  his 
previous  presumption  of  Job's  guilt.  Then  Bildad  the  Shuite  addresses  him  in  much  the 
same  strain.  He  tells  him  that ''  he  is  a  hypocrite," — that  "  his  hope  shall  be  cut  off," — and 
that  "  his  trust  shall  be  a  spider's  web.".  Then  stood  up  Zophar  the  Naamathite  and  said, 
"  Should  not  a  multitude  of  words  be  answered  ?  and  should  a  man  full  of  talk  be  justified  ? 
Should  thy  lies  make  men  hold  their  peace  ?  know  thou  that  God  exactelh  of  thee  less  than 
thine  iniquity  deserveth." 

No  wonder  that  poor  Job,  in  the  presence  of  such  friends,  appeared  strange,  and  made 
an  unfavorable  impression  on  their  minds.  He  knew  that  he  was  not  the  man  they  took  him 
to  be.  But  nil  his  solemn  asseverations  of  innocence  did  not  "  remove  their  first  impres- 
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I  may  wish,  for  my  own  justification  hereafter,  to  have  a  copy  of  my  letter 
from  Marblehead.  If  you  will  send  it  to  me  through  the  Post  Office,  I  will 
copy  it  with  your  permission,  and  return  it  immediately.  That  letter  was 
bathed  in  prayers  and  tears.  I  begin  to  hope  that  it  may  be  the  occasion,  if 
not  the  means,  of  great  joy  to  both  of  us.  If  you  wish  to  know  what  I  would 
advise  you  to  do,  I  will,  in  the  same  confidential  manner  in  which  I  have  writ- 
ten this,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  any  one,  with  deep  interest  and  kind- 
ness, inform  you.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am,  with  the  utmost  benevolence  and 
kindness,  Your  friend,  N.  A. 

P.  S.  I  shall  not  interpret  your  silence  at  this  reply  unfavorably  to  you.  I 
say  this,  because,  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  intimate  any  change  in  your  feel- 
ings, I  should  prefer  not  to  spend  any  more  time  in  a  correspondence,  and  will 
consider  your  silence  as  a  mere  regard  to  my  wishes. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  F.  returned  the  following  brief  reply : — 

BOSTON,  May  12,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir :  Inclosed  I  send  you  a  copy  of  your  letter  dated  Marblehead, 
July  27,  1844.  Your  request  that  I  would  send  the  original  to  you  through 
the  Post  Office,  I  could  not  comply  with,  because  letters  thus  sent  are  some- 
times lost ;  and  I  felt  quite  unwilling  to  expose  your  letter  to  such  a  hazard. 

If  you  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  I  directed  my  last  letter  to  you, 
that  I  designed  it  for  your  eye  alone,  you  mistook  my  object.  You  will  recol- 
lect that  on  the  inside  wrapper  I  wrote  "  to  be  opentd  by  no  one  but  Mr.  Ad- 
ams." I  wished  you  to  be  the  fast  to  read  it,  expecting  that  after  you  had  read 
it,  you  would  make  what  use  of  it  you  pleased.  And  that  liberty  you  still 
have. 

I  presume  you  did  not  expect  me  to  make  any  reply  to  your  last  letter.  I 
think  that  no  man,  unless  lost  to  all  self-respect,  would  ever  take  up  his  pen  to 
reply  privately  to  such  a  communication. 

If  you,  in  conjunction  with  those  who  have,  for  years,  been  my  bitter  ene- 
mies and  persecutors,  see  fit  to  make  another  demonstration  against  me,  I  trust 
in  God  that  I  shall  be  able  to  meet  it  as  successfully  as  I  did  the  others.  And 
I  feel  truly  thankful  for  those  weapons  of  defence  which,  in  such  an  event, 
your  letters  will  furnish.  The  world  will  then  have  an  opportunity  to  judge 
who  has  been  most  injured  by  his  own  writings,  you  or  myself.  Till  then,  I 
shall  endeavor,  (as  I  have  endeavored  from  the  beginning,)  to  do  as  you  advise 
— "  maintain  a  humble,  quiet,  steady  course  of  labor  for  the  good  of  souls,  and 
leave  myself  to  God."  And  if  you  choose  to  make  any  further  attempts  to 
annoy  and  hinder  me  in  this  good  work,  on  you  be  the  responsibility. 

Yours,  in  great  kindness, 
REV.  N.  ADAMS.  J.  H.  FAIRCHILD. 


sions."  At  first  he  was  as  meek  as  a  lamb,  and  as  plaintive  as  a  dove.  But  at  length  he 
grew  restive  and  impatient  under  their  false  charges  and  pious  cant,  and  addressed  them  in 
language  so  indignant  and  sarcastic,  as  made  them  quake  and  quail,  and  blush  for  very 
shame.  He  exclaims,  "  My  brethren  have  dealt  deceitfully  as  a  brook,  and  as  the  stream  of 
brooks  they  pass  away.  Ye  dig  a  pit  for  your  friend.  Ye  are  forgers  of  lies.  No  doubt 
ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you.  But  I  have  understanding  as  well  as  you. 
I  am  not  inferior  to  you.  Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all.  If  your  soul  were  in  my  soul's 
stead,  I  would  heap  up  words  against  you,  and  shake  my  head  at  you.  Suffer  me  that  I 
may  speak ;  and  after  that  I  have  spoken, — mock  oa."  What  withering  irony  !  What  bit- 
ing sarcasm  ! 

Now  Mr.  Adams  thinks  that  Mr.  F.  cannot  be  a  good  man  because  he  has  shown  such  a 
spirit  and  temper  in  his  writings.  But  would  he  cast  Job  out  of  the  pale  of  h:s  charity,  be- 
cause he  exhibited  such  a  spirit  and  temper  when  replying  to  his  sympathizing  friends  ? 
Whatever  Mr.  A's  opinion  may  be,  we  believe  that  Job  was  a  good  man,  notwithstanding  he 
addressed  his  three  friends  in  such  burning  words  of  indignation.  And  we  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered any  thing  in  Mr.  F's  spirit  and  temper  which  forbids  us  to  indulge  the  same  belief 
respecting  him. 
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It  seems  that  Mr.  Adams  was  quite  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
annoying  Mr.  F.  in  "  his  labor  for  the  good  of  souls."  At  a  meeting  of  Mr. 
A.'s  Church  early  in  March,  it  was  voted,  we  are  told,  by  twenty-seven  yeas 
and  twenty -one  nays,  to  defer  acting  till  October,  on  an  application  then  before 
them  by  a  gentleman  and  his  wife,  for  a  letter  of  dismission  from  them  and 
recommendation  to  us.  Soon  after  this  meeting,  Mr.  A.  called  on  the  lady, 
who  expressed  to  him  her  disapprobation  of  the  course  taken  by  him  in  oppos- 
ing the  granting  of  the  usual  letter  to  herself  and  husband.  She  well  knew, 
and  so  did  Mr.  A.,  that  both  the  rules  and  the  covenant  of  that  Church  required 
the  granting  of  letters  in  the  usual  form,  to  any  members  in  good  standing, 
who  might  wish  to  unite  with  a  sister  Church.  This  she  claimed  as  a  right,  it 
being  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  she  originally  connected  herself  with 
that  Church.  In  justification  of  his  course,  he  intimated  to  her  the  probability 
that  before  October  Mr.  F.  would  be  proved  to  be  as  bad  a  man  as  any  one  had 
ever  supposed  him  to  be  ;  and  asked  her  whether,  if  this  should  be  the  case, 
she  would  not  be  thankful  that  the  Church  had  not  granted  the  letter  ?  From 
this  conversation,  the  inference  was  plain  that  a  portion  of  the  seven  months 
was  to  be  improved  in  searching  after  some  new  evidence  to  prove  Mr.  F. 
a  bad  man.  Mr.  F.  himself  supposed  that  this  was  to  be  the  plan  of  opera- 
tion. He,  however,  said  nothing ;  but  attended  diligently  to  his  appropriate 
duties,  and  endeavored  to  "  maintain  a  humble,  quiet,  steady  course  of  labor 
for  the  good  of  souls,  and  leave  himself  to  God."  He  heard  nothing  more  of 
what  was  going  on  till  early  in  September,  when  a  kind  Providence  disclosed 
to  him  a  most  singular,  and  we  must  say,  contemptible  transaction.  A  respec- 
table female  member  of  the  First  Church  in  Exeter,  was  on  a  visit  last  August 
to  some  relatives  in  Pittston,  Maine.  An  aged  and  worthy  lady  with  whom 
she  spent  a  part  of  her  time,  remarked  to  her  that  she  had  recently  received 
two  letters  from  Rev.  N.  Adams  of  Boston,  making  inquiries  about  the  moral 
character  of  Mr.  Fairchild.  She  handed  her  the  letters  which  she  read,  and 
stated  to  her  the  substance  of  the  replies  which  she  made  to  Mr.  A.  This  lady, 
on  her  return  to  Exeter,  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  some  friends  of  Mr. 
F.,  and  one  of  them  notified  him  by  letter.  On  consultation,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  that  some  one  should  go  to  Pittston  and  ascertain  the  particulars 
more  definitely  from  the  lady  herself.  Accordingly,  a  friend  of  Mr.  F.  went 
to  Pittston  and  had  an  interview  with  the  lady,  and  found  that  what  had  been 
stated  to  him  by  the  lady  from  Exeter  was  indeed  true.  After  his  return  he 
sent  Mr.  F.  the  following  statement : — 

EXETER,  N.  H.,  Oct.  5,  1846. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  was  at  Pittston,  in  the  County  of  Kenneheck  and  State  of  Maine, 
on  the  first  day  of  October  this  present  year,  and  that  I  then  called  upon  Mrs.  J.,  widow 
of  the  late  E.  J.,  formerly  of  said  Pittston,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  informa- 
tion relative  to  a  correspondence  which  I  understood  had  passed  between  her  and  the 
Rev.  Nehemiah  Adams,  of  Boston,  relating  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Fairchild. 

Mrs.  J.  informed  me  that  she  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Adams;  but  that 
soon  after  her  return  from  a  visit  in  Connecticut,  which  was  about  the  15th  of  June  last, 
she  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Adams,  saying  that  he  wrote  her  by  the  advice  of  a  mutual 
friend,  for  information  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fairchild  and  a  Miss  P.  of  Connec- 
ticut. He  stated  that  he  presumed  she  did  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Fairchild  was  a  bad  man, 
and  that  he  thought  it  a  duty  which  she  owed  to  the  cause  of  Christ  to  expose  him.  He 
promised  to  keep  her  name  a  secret  if  she  would  communicate  all  she  knew  of  him,  and 
assured  her  that  no  harm  should  be  done  her. 

Mrs.  J.  says  she  replied  to  this  letter  and  stated  to  Mr.  Adams  that  she  knew  Mr. 
Fairchild  when  he  was  a  young  man  keeping  school  in  Connecticut,  and  that  he  paid 
some  attention  to  a  Miss  "P.  who  was  a  niece  or  cousin  of  hers,  and  that  she  was  one  of 
his  scholars ;  but  that  she  never  heard  that  he  was  engaged  to  her,  or  that  he  intended 
to  marry  her,  and  that  she  never  knew  or  heard  of  any  impropriety  on  the  part  of  either 
of  them,  and  that  the  character  of  both  of  them  stood  high  and  above  suspicion  ;  or  in 
words  to  that  effect.  She  said  she  also  requested  Mr.  Adams  to  give  her  the  name  of 
the  mutual  friend  spoken  of  by  him. 

Mrs.  J.  says  that  Mr.  Adams  replied  to  her  letter,  and  that  he  stated  he  still  thought 
she  knew  something  against  Mr.  Fairchild,  and  that  he  thought  it  her  duty  not  to  with- 
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hold  what  she  knew  about  him,  and  set  forth  some  reasons,  (which  I  have  now  forgot- 
ten,) why  she  ought  to  expose  him ;  but  he  did  not  give  her  the  name  of  the  mutual 
friend. 

Mrs.  J.  replied  to  this  letter,  as  she  says,  and  referred  him  to  her  first  letter  as  con- 
taining the  whole  truth  iclative  to  all  she  ever  knew  or  heard  respecting  Mr.  Fairchild 
and  Miss  P. ;  and  here,  she  says,  the  correspondence  ceased. 

Mrs.  J.  stated  to  me  that  at  the  time  she  knew  Mr.  Fairchild,  she  should  think  he  was 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  that  he  was  unmarried,— that  she  never,  from  the 
time  she  first  saw  him  to  the  time  she  received  Mr.  Adams'  letter,  heard  of  any  suspic- 
ion or  rumor  of  any  impropriety,  either  on  the  part  of  Mr.  F.  or  Miss  P.,  and  that  if 
there  had  been  any  thing  of  trie  kind,  she  should  certainly  have  known  it.  She  also 
stated  that  Miss  P. "was  still  living,  and  that  her  character  was  now,  as  it  ever  had  been, 
above  reproach  or  suspicion.  She  further  stated  that  Mr.  Adams  might  write  to  Con- 
necticut for  information  respecting  them  for  five  hundred  years,  and  yet  he  would  find 
nothing  against  the  character  of  either.  She  appeared  to  be  surprised  that  a  mutual 
friend  should  have  ever  put  Mr.  Adams  upon  such  a  false  track,  and  she  exhibited  the 
greatest  anxiety  to  know  who  he  could  be.  ISAAC  L.  FOLSOM. 

Now  what  shall  we  say  of  this  transaction !  We  dare  not  trust  ourselves  to 
speak  of  it  in  such  terms  as  our  feelings  would  dictate.  Can  this  statement 
be  true  ?  We  could  wish,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  as  well  as  the  ministry, 
that  it  were  not  true.  But  the  respectable  character  and  standing  of  those  on 
whose  authority  the  statement  is  made,  forbid  us  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  its 
truth,  at  least  as  to  all  its  essential  particulars.  If  Mr.  A.  denies  it,  then  let 
him  produce  a  certified  copy  of  the  correspondence.  The  public  will  then 
see  whether  the  matter  has  been  stated  correctly.  Till  that  be  done,  we  are 
forced  to  believe,  however  reluctantly,  that  such  letters  have  been  written. 
Had  we  been  told  three  years  ago  that  Mr.  Adams  could  ever  have  written 
such  letters  and  for  such  a  purpose,  we  should  have  pronounced  it  utterly  im- 
possible. "  Was  the  Spirit  of  all  grace  breathing  upon  him  "  when  writing 
those  letters?  We  should  judge  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  another 
and  quite  a  different  spirit.  And  yet  this  is  the  man  who  gravely  tells  Mr.  F. 
that  "  his  writings  are  his  worst  enemies  ;"  that  he  could  wish  him  no  greater 
evil  than  that  he  should  continue  writing  as  he  has  done ;  and  that  his  book 
has  destroyed  him  !"  Had  he  written  any  thing  like  these  Pittston  letters,  we 
should  indeed  think  that  his  destruction,  as  a  clergyman,  was  certain.  We 
can  bear  with  many  failings  in  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  because  we  know 
that,  like  ourselves,  he  is  only  a  man,  and  subject  to  imprudencies  and  indis- 
cretions, like  other  men.  But  when  he  descends  from  his  high  and  dignified 
station  to  do  an  act  of  meanness,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  re- 
proach and  disgrace  upon  a  brother  clergyman  who  never  wronged  or  injured 
him,  our  respect  for  such  a  minister  and  our  confidence  in  him  are  gone.  And 
if  Mr.  A.  could  prove  that  Mr.  F.  had  done  such  an  act  in  reference  to  him,  or 
any  human  being,  others  might  sit  under  his  ministry  if  they  chose,  without 
any  annoyance  from  us  ;  but  for  ourselves  we  should  pray  to  be  excused.  He 
certainly  could  no  longer  preach  to  our  edification  or  comfort. 

Only  think  of  it !  If  Mr.  A.  had  written  such  letters  to  get  information 
against  Mr.  F.  before  his  trial,  that  would  have  been  bad  enough,  though  there 
might  have  been  some  shadow  of  excuse  for  him.  But  to  do  it  sixteen  months 
after  his  trial  and  acquittal,  and  when  he  had  been  laboring  among  us  as  our 
pastor  with  fidelity  and  success  for  nearly  a  year,  strikes  us  as  such  an  outrage 
upon  every  rule  of  propriety  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  that  we  are 
ready  to  weep  over  the  man,  and  to  say,  in  the  language  quoted  by  him  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  F. — "  Alas  !  my  brother !"  It  is  somewhere  stated,  if  we  remem- 
ber correctly,  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  formerly  of  Newport,  but  now 
in  heaven,  (referring  to  cases  of  discipline  in  the  Church,)  that  whenever  a 
brother  finds  in  his  bosom  a  secret  wish  or  desire  that  an  accused  member 
should  be  proved  guilty  rather  than  innocent,  he  ought  at  once  to  distrust  the 
purity  of  his  motives,  and  to  conclude  that  his  feelings  are  not  those  of  a 
Christian.  And  who  does  not  admit  the  correctness  of  this  sentiment  ?  But 
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can  any  one  suppose  that  Mr.  A.  was  more  anxious  to  prove  Mr.  F.  innocent 
than  guilty,  when  he  wrote  those  letters  to  Pittston  ?  Let  the  letters  them- 
selves answer  the  question. 

Think,  too,  of  the  period  in  Mr.  F.'s  history  about  which  Mr.  A.  sought  in- 
formation— thirty-three  years  ago — three  years  before  his  ordination  !  Why,  the 
law  says  that  no  man  shall  be  tried  for  such  charges  as  have  been  preferred 
against  Mr.  F.,  after  the  expiration  of  six  years.  And  this  is  a  just,  as  well  as 
a  merciful  provision  of  law  ;  for  witnesses  may  die,  or  facts  may  be  forgotten, 
so  that  the  most  innocent  man  living  might  be  ruined  in  his  reputation,  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts  to  save  himself.  But  Mr.  A.  goes  back  not  six  years  only, 
but  more  than  five  times  six.  And  what  does  he  find  ?  Nothing.  The  lady 
knows  no  ill  of  Mr.  F.  And  after  she  tells  him  so,  he  writes  again,  and  in 
effect  tells  her  that  she  is  mistaken — that  she  must  know  something  against 
him,  and  that  she  "  owes  it  to  the  cause  of  Christ  to  expose  him."  But  he 
does  not  give  her,  as  she  requested,  the  name  of  the  mutual  friend  who  advised 
him  to  write.  We  wonder  who  this  friend  is. 

Does  Mr.  A.  say  that  he  was  actuated  in  all  this  by  the  purest  of  motives, — 
that  he  had  "  impressions  "  that  Mr.  F.  was  a  bad  man,  and  that  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  the  Church  demanded  his  exposure  ?  Doubtless  those 
who  led  John  Rogers  to  the  stake,  said  and  felt  the  same.  Those  who  kindled 
the  flames  which  were  to  consume  him,  unquestionably  believed  that  they  were 
doing  God  service,  because,  in  their  judgment,  Christ  would  be  dishonored  if 
they  allowed  such  a  vile  heretic  to  live.  And  this  was  not  the  work  of  the 
lawless  rabble,  but  sanctioned  by  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  The 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Church  has  been  the  plea  of  all  persecutors 
from  the  beginning.  Their  work  of  ruin  has  always  been  undertaken  and 
carried  on  under  this  plea. 

Mr.  F.  wishes  us  here  to  state  that  about  the  time  of  his  trial  before  the  Refer- 
ees, he  mentioned  to  Mr.  A.  that  the  deacons  were  going  to  adduce  evidence 
against  him  for  something  alleged  to  have  taken  place  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 
"  What!  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Adams,  "  do  those  men  think  that  the  day  of  judg- 
ment has  come,  when  a  man's  whole  life  is  to  be  reviewed,  and  that  they  them- 
selves are  the  appointed  judges  ? "  But  it  would  seem  that  since  he  has  taken 
the  judge's  bench,  he  thinks  it  proper  for  him  to  go  back  thirty-three  years,  to 
find  matter  why  sentence  of  condemnation  should  be  passed  upon  Mr.  F. 

We  would  here  ask  Mr.  A.,  in  all  kindness,  whether  he  received  it  in  charge 
at  his  ordination,  to  treat  a  brother  minister  in  this  manner  ?  Was  this  en- 
joined upon  him  as  part  of  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office  ?  And  as  he  has 
himself  become  somewhat  noted  of  late  for  his  charges,  we  ask  him  whether, 
in  the  next  charge  he  may  give,  he  would  tell  the  candidate  that  if  he  have 
"  impressions  "  that  a  brother  minister  is  a  bad  man,  he  must  be  so  zealous  for 
the  purity  of  the  ministry,  as  not  only  to  testify  to  his  "  impressions  "  against 
him,  but  if  he  fail  to  procure  his  conviction  by  so  doing,  and  a  jury  of  his 
countrymen  acquit  him,  he  must  then  not  submit  to  the  law,  but  try  to  banish 
him  from  the  pulpit  by  writing  private  letters  to  make  inquiries  whether  there 
was  not  some  stain  upon  his  character  before  he  entered  the  ministry,  especial- 
ly if  he  has  been  in  the  ministry  more  than  thirty  years,  only  giving  (by  way 
of  parenthesis,)  the  assurance  that  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  he  writes 
shall  be  kept  a  secret,  and  no  harm  shall  be  done  him.  Who  would  not  be 
shocked  at  hearing  such  a  charge  ?  But  if  it  be  shocking  to  hear  it,  would  it 
not  be  still  more  shocking  to  have  it  carried  into  practice  ? 

Mrs.  Fairchild  has  also  stated  to  us  that  during  the  progress  of  the  trial  at 
Exeter,  and  the  same  evening  on  which  Mr.  Adams  had  been  testifying  to  his 
impressions  before  the  Council,  he  said  to  her  when  alone,  "  Well,  you  have 
one  thing  left  to  comfort  you  yet.  If  your  husband  lives  through  this,  you 
need  never  be  afraid  of  any  thing  else  hurting  him  as  long  as  he  does  live  ;  for 
it  won't  be  in  any  body's  power  to  do  it."  Mrs.  F.  further  states  that  the  next 
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morning  she  sent  Mr.  A.  a  note,  requesting  him  to  call  before  he  left  Exeter 
and  when  he  came  she  immediately  alluded  to  the  note  she  had  sent  him  ;  to 
which  he  replied,  "  I  was  coming  in  if  you  had  not  sent  for  me !  "  And  soon 
after  her  husband  entered  the  parlor  he  said  to  him,  "  Brother  Adams !  how 
could  you  have  so  misapprehended  me  as  to  have  testified  as  you  did  last 
night  ?  "  He  replied,  "  Well,  I  think  I  hurt  myself  more  by  what  I  said  than 
I  did  you,  and  I  think  that  what  you  said  when  you  supposed  yourself  to  be 
dying  ought  to  be  set  off  against  it.  And  I  have  come  in  this  morning  to  tell 
you  to  take  courage.  They  have  now  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  well ;  and  if 
they  don't  condemn  you  now,  you  will  stand  higher  than  you  ever  did.  And  if 
they  should  condemn  you,  don't  despond ;  for  if  you  are  innocent,  God  will  yet 
make  a  way  for  it  to  appear."  And  after  saying  some  other  consolatory  and 
encouraging  things,  he  went  immediately  to  Marblehead,  and  that  very  day 
wrote  his  letter  urging  Mr.  F.  to  go  before  the  Council  and  make  a  confes- 
sion ! ! — urging  him  to  confess  himself  a  liar  and  a  hypocrite ! ! !  How  con- 
soling must  this  letter  have  been  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.,  from  whom  he  had  just 
taken  his  leave  with  such  kind  and  gracious  words  of  encouragement! 

It  seems  that  Mr.  A.  was  not  satisfied  with  going  "  to  the  bottom  of  the 
well,"  but  he  must  afterwards  ascend  and  peep  carefully  between  the  stones 
and  into  the  crevices  to  see  if  some  filth  had  not  been  left  behind  which  had 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  Council  and  the  jury.  For,  be  it  remembered,  that 
the  Council  did  not  dare  to  vote  that  Mr.  F.  was  guilty,  but  simply  suspended 
him  from  the  ministry  "  till  he  should  present  a  clearer  vindication  of  himself 
before  some  tribunal  more  competent  than  themselves  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  witnesses,  and  the  utterance  of  all  the  truth."  And  when  he  came  before 
that  more  competent  tribunal,  his  prosecutors  did  not  produce  evidence 
enough,  as  the  Courier  justly  remarked,  "to  hang  a  dog  upon." 

Now  suppose  Mr.  Adams  had  obtained  from  the  lady  at  Pittston  the  desired 
information  ?  Suppose  she  had  made  some  "  awful  disclosures  "  respecting  Mr. 
F.  when  he  was  in  college,  "thirty-three  years  ago."  What  possible  use 
could  he  have  made  of  it  ?  He  had  promised  that  "  her  name  should  be  kept 
a  secret,  and  no  harm  should  be  done  her."  How  did  he  expect  to  use  her  tes- 
timony without  disclosing  her  name,  and  thus  violating  his  solemn  pledge  and 
promise  ?  Or  did  he  intend  to  use  it  in  his  Church  meeting,  to  prevent  them 
from  granting  letters  to  their  members  who  wished  to  join  us,  as  he  did  the 
very  valuable  information  which  he  thought  he  had  obtained  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend,  Deacon  Drake,  by  Mr.  Patton  ?  In  our  opinion  any  in- 
formation obtained  against  Mr.  F.  from  any  quarter  whatever  by  such  means, 
while  it  might  have  weight  with  those  who  already  believed  him  guilty  and 
wished  to  prove  him  so,  would  have  a  directly  contrary  effect  on  all  candid  and 
unprejudiced  minds.  And  we  do  think  that  the  individual  who  should  give  in- 
formation unfavorable  to  another  in  reply  to  such  insidious  letters,  and  especially 
the  man  who  could  descend  so  low  as  to  write  such  letters,  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves,  and  henceforth  be  "girded  with  sackcloth  and  sit  in 
ashes."  If  such  conduct  be  tolerated,  no  man  in  the  community  is  safe. 
If  such  means  are  to  be  made  available  in  destroying  a  man,  there  is  not 
a  clergyman  in  the  land,  who  has  preached  thirty  years,  though  as  pure  and 
upright  as  Paul,  whose  reputation  and  influence  might  not  be  utterly  ruined. 
Let  him  be  made  the  victim  of  such  influences  and  efforts  to  destroy  him,  and 
we  venture  to  predict  that  he  would  deeply  sympathize  with  Mr.  F.,  and  weep 
over  his  sorrows  and  pity  him  for  his  injuries.  And  his  tears  would  not  be 
like  those  which  Mr.  A.  promised  to  shed  over  him  whether  he  stood  or  fell, — 
whether  he  was  proved  innocent  or  guilty. 

But  we  have  something  more  to  say  about  that  astounding  information  which 
came  through  Mr.  Patton  to  Deacon  Drake,  from  on  ship-board ;  (for  they 
seem  to  have  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes  to  their  party  against 
Mr.  F.)  When  the  deacon  showed  that  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  he  must  have 
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known  that  it  was  the  same  old  story  newly  vampt  up,  which  he  had  circulated 
in  South  Boston  years  ago,  and  which  he  must,  we  think,  have  ascertained  to 
be  false,  as  others  had  done,  by  getting  the  opinion  of  Mr.  F.'s  physician. 
For  had  he  not  been  made  acquainted  with  its  falsity,  no  one  who  knows  the 
bitterness  of  his  feelings  towards  Mr.  F.,  can  believe  that  he  would  have  per- 
mitted it  to  slumber  so  long,  when  he  might  have  used  it,  if  true,  with  com- 
plete success  in  destroying  Mr.  F.*  But  there  was  an  end  to  be  gained  when 
that  letter  was  shown  to  Mr.  Adams.  In  a  short  time  Mr.  A.'s  Church  were 
to  act  on  the  application  for  a  letter  of  dismission  to  our  Church,  which  had 
been  postponed  for  seven  months.  He  probably  foresaw  that  if  Mr.  A.  would 
state  to  his  Church  that  he  had  seen  such  a  letter,  no  vote  could  be  obtained  in 
favor  of  the  application  then  pending.  And  Mr.  A.  did  make  the  statement; 
and  had  he  not  made  it,  and  some  other  statements  equally  groundless,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  the  letter  Avould  have  been  granted ;  for  even  after  his 
statements,  as  we  have  been  told,  nineteen  voted  for  it,  and  twenty-six  against 
it,  while  several  of  the  brethren  who  designed  to  have  voted  for  it,  were  so 
confused  by  what  he  said,  that  they  did  not  see  their  way  clear  to  vote  at  all. 

And  by  whom  was  that  letter  written  ?  By  young  Mr.  Patton  of  Hartford  ; 
— by  the  same  man  who  went  before  the  Council  at  Exeter,  and  stated  volun- 
tarily and  unasked,  in  order  to  convict  Mr.  F.  of  falsehood,  that  the  Phillips 
Church  contained  one  hundred  and  two  male  members,  and  repeated  the  state- 
ment, when  there  was  only  about  one  half  of  that  number  who  were  then  resi- 
dents in  this  place,  or  who  took  any  part  in  their  business  transactions ; — the 
same  man  who  afterwards  reported  to  the  world,  through  the  New  York  Evan- 
gelist, that  the  Council  that  installed  Mr.  F.  over  the  Payson  Church,  sat  with 
closed  doors,  when  the  young  man  himself  was  present  to  witness  all  their 
doings  from  beginning  to  end,  and  who  must  have  known  that  if  the  Commit- 
tee had  designed  permanently  to  exclude  any  one,  he  would  have  been  the  first 
to  be  excluded,  as  being,  of  all  others,  the  most  offensive.  Yes,  this  young 
man  wrote  the  letter  to  Deacon  Drake.  What  an  employment  for  a  preacher 
of  that  Gospel  which  enjoins  charity,  peace,  and  good-will  to  men ! — thus 
attempting  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  a  clergyman  who  had  never  wronged 
him,  and  who  had  been  laboring  successfully  in  the  ministry  many  years  be- 
fore he  was  in  his  nurse's  arms  !  Mr.  Adams  intimated  to  his  Church,  we  are 
told,  that  this  letter  would  soon  be  published.  We  have  not  yet  seen  it.  But 
we  now  call  for  its  publication.  And  we  hereby  give  assurance  to  Mr.  A.  and 
Deacon  Drake  that  no  civil  prosecution  shall  be  commenced  against  them  for 
publishing  it,  nor  against  its  author.  We  desire  its  publication  that  Dr.  Hay- 
ward  may  have  a  suitable  opportunity  of  telling  the  world  the  whole  truth 
about  the  matter,  (as  Mr.  F.  has  done  on  the  68th  page  of  his  pamphlet,)  that 
he  may  thus  nail  the  story,  as  base  coin,  to  the  counter,  and  show  up  the  men 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  disgraceful  business  of  giving  it  circulation. 
But  perhaps  Mr.  A.'s  recent  interview  with  the  Dr.  has  led  him  to  conclude 
that  it  is  most  prudent  to  suppress  its  publication.  But  has  he  yet  retracted 
what  he  said  to  his  Church  about  that  letter  ?  If  so,  we  have  not  been  in- 
formed of  it.  Probably,  like  the  deacons,  he  takes  nothing  back,  but  justifies 
himself  in  all  that  he  has  done.f 


*  We  would  here  ask  the  deacon  whether  he  has  forgotten  the  call  which  he  made  on 
a  certain  Apothecary  in  Washington  Street  near  State  Street,  soon  after  Mr.  F.  came  to 
Boston  and  deliveied  himself  up  for  trial?  Does  ho  recollect  how  unbelieving  he  was 
when  the  gentleman  assured  him  that  he  had  never  sold  Mr.  F.  any  medicine  of  a  sus- 
picious character,  and  how  he  threatened  to  bring  him  upon  the  stand  where  he  would 
be  compelled  to  tell  all  he  knew  ?  We  should  think  that  the  result  of  that  interview 
would  nave  cooled  down  the  deacon's  heat  to  a  degree  lower  than  zero.  But  we  find  it 
rising  again  to  the  boiling  point,  as  soon  as  he  received  Mr.  Patton's  letter.  How  dis- 
graceful is  such  conduct  to  any  man,  but  especially  to  an  officer  in  a  Christian  church ! 

t  Since  writing  the  above,  a  copy  of  Mr.  Patton's  letter  has  been  put  into  our  hands. 
We  are  now  more  anxious  than  ever  that  Deacon  Drake  should  publish  it.  And  we 
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We  have  now  shown  to  the  public  the  course  which  Mr.  A.  has  seen  fit  to 
pursue  in  reference  to  Mr.  F.  >A  most  painful  task  we  confess;  but  one 
which,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  Christian  duty  imperiously  demanded  at  our  hands. 
Let  us  briefly  state  the  case.  Mr.  Adams  first  receives  impressions  unfavor- 
able to  Mr.  F.  because  he  was  silent  when  Mr.  A.  questioned  him  as  to  his 
innocence  or  guilt,  at  a  time,  when  he  was  on  the  borders  of  derangement,  and 
became  a  raving  maniac  in  less  than  eighteen  hours  afterwards,  and  when,  the 
morning  preceding  the  one  on  which  he  questioned  him,  Mr.  A.  had  read  the 
papers  containing  the  charges  against  him  in  the  presence  of  the  former  Board 
of  Referees,  and  then  asked  him  whether  those  charges  were  true  or  false  ;  to 
which  he  replied,  "  They  are  a  tissue  of  falsehood  from  beginning  to  end.  I 
never  touched  the  girl."  Mr.  A.  then  goes  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  there 
testifies  to  his  impressions,  which  doubtless  procured  the  indictment ;  and  who 
can  wonder  that  they  should  have  indicted  him,  after  a  clergyman  of  Mr.  A.'s 
character  and  standing,  had  given  his  opinion  that  he  was  guilty  ?  He  then 


renew  the  assurance  that  no  civil  prosecution  shall  be  commenced  against  him  for  so 
doing,  by  us  or  our  pastor.  But  we  give  him  no  such  assurance,  if  he  continues  to  show 
it  privately  to  individuals.  We  advise  him  to  cease  at  once  from  that  plan  of  operation 
to  injure  Mr.  F.  Deacon  Drake  has  no  more  right  to  put  into  the  hands  of  others,  or  to 
read  to  them  in  private,  a  false  and  libellous  letter,  though  written  by  another,  than  if  it 
were  written  by  himself.  And  we  now  tell  him  (and  we  know  what  we  say,)  that  every 
time  he  shows  that  letter,  or  repeats  its  contents  to  another,  he  is  guilty  of  "  bearing 
false  witness  against  his  neighbor."  We  consent  to  its  publication,  because  Dr.  H.  win 
then  be  called  upon  in  justice  to  himself  as  well  as  to  Mr.  F.,  to  point  out  its  falsehoods, 
and  tell  the  true  story  to  the  world,  as  he  has  already  told  it  to  many  persons  who  have 
called  on  him  for  information. 

But  lest  the  deacon  should  not  publish  the  letter,  there  are  a  few  sentences  which  we 
will  here  quote,  to  show  the  reader  how  it  was  to  be  used.  :(  Will  you  please  show  this 
letter  to  Rev.  N.  Adams,  as  it  will  save  me  the  trouble  of  writing'to  him."  The  gen- 
tleman, who  gave  us  the  copy  of  the  letter,  says  that  over  the  name  of  Mr.  Adams  there 
was  pasted  a  piece  of  paper;  but  by  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  he  could  distinctly  read 
the  name.  Now  we  ask  who  concealed  that  name  ?  We  cannot  believe  that  Deacon 
Drake  would  do  it  of  his  own  accord  ;  for  he  doubtless  regards  himself  as  encouraged 
and  sustained  in  his  conduct  by  Mr.  A.  Of  course,  he  would  naturally  wish  that  every 
reader  of  the  letter  should  know  that  so  good  a  man  as  Mr.  A.  is  reputed  to  be,  is  con- 
nected with  him  and  Mr.  Patton  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  Mr.  F.  The  probability 
therefore  is  that  Mr.  A.  gave  directions  to  have  his  name  concealed.  And  we  do  not 
wonder  at  this.  We  should  think  that  he  would  be  ashamed  to  have  it  known  that  he 
was  one  of  such  a  trio.  But  alas  !  he  must  find  something  thicker  than  a  piece  of  tissue 
paper  to  conceal  his  connection  with  those  men.  We  are  truly  sorry  that  he  should  have 
fallen  into  such  company.  But  we  pity  him  less,  because  he  joine'd  them  with  his  eyes 
open.  He  knew  them  well,  and  the  object  which  they  designed  to  accomplish  ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  he  has  become  their  most  efficient  co-worker.  What  Christian  can 
think  of  pastors  and  deacons  engaged  in  such  an  employment,  without  weeping  eyes  and 
a  bleeding  heart !  Truly,  our  eyes  weep  and  our  hearts  bleed  at  the  necessity  which  is 
upon  us,  to  tell  this  story  to  the  world,  lest  the  enemies  of  Christianity  should  rejoice 
and  triumph.  But  it  is  no  fault  of  ours.  We  cannot  consent  to  remain  silent,  when  such 
unchristian  attempts  are  made  to  ruin  our  pastor;  especially  after  he  has  done  all  that  a 
Christian  could  do,  in  private,  to  restrain  those  men  from  pursuing  him  any  further,  and 
henceforth  to  let  him  alone. 

We  will  quote  another  sentence  from  Mr.  P.'s  letter.  "  I  thought  these  things  would 
interest  you,  and  might,  some  way,  be  put  to  use.  We  must  not  despair."  And  truly, 
they  were  put  to  use.  The  letter  was  dated  Oct.  12thv  and  on  the  16th  of  the  same 
month,  Mr.  A.  makes  use  of  it  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  brethren,  to  Mr.  F.'s  "  consum- 
mate wickedness,"  and  to  prevent  them  from  "voting  to  place  any  of  their  members  under 
his  pastoral  care  ;  though  doubtless,  had  they  requested  to  be  placed  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Mr.  Patton,  or  the  guardianship  of  Deacon  Drake,  he  would  have  granted  the 
request  with  all  readiness.  And  had  any  one  suggested  that  they  were  not  suitable 
persons  to  have  the  care  of  Church- members,  he  might  possibly  have  defended,  with 
much  eloquence,  their  good  Christian  character  as  exhibited  in  their  never  "  backbiting 
with  their  tongue  "  and  never  ceasing  to  manifest  that  "  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil," 
which  "  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,"  and  "  constraineth  them  to  do  to  others,  as  they 
would  that  others  should  do  to  them." 

"We  must  not  despair."    Despair  of  what  ?    Why,  of  destroying  a  man  who  never 
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goes  before  the  Council  at  Exeter  and  again  testifies  to  his  impressions,  and  is 
again  successful.  He  then  writes  his  Marblehead  letter,  urging  Mr.  F.,  with 
much  eloquence  and  pathos,  to  go  before  the  Council,  and  make  a  confession. 
He  then  tells  Mr.  H.,  as  an  inducement  for  Mr.  F.  to  submit  his  case  to  the 
decision  of  a  jury,  that  if  he  will  come  to  Court  and  obtain  an  acquittal,  his 
pulpit  should  be  opened  to  him.  tie  then  advocates  Mr.  F's  expulsion  from 
the  Association  on  the  testimony  of  old  Mr.  Davidson ;  and  there  he  is  again.sue- 
cessful.  But  he  did  not  appear  before  the  Court  in  Boston  to  testify,  having 
doubtless  learned  that  juries  try  men,  not  on  imprtssions,  but  facts.  Mr.  F. 
was  acquitted.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  A.  He  then  opposes  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Payson  Church,  because  he  was  apprehensive  that  it  was  their  de- 
sign to  invite  Mr.  F.  to  become  their  pastor.  Not  succeeding  in  this,  he  then 
gets  up  a  remonstrance  in  order  to  prevent  the  Council  from  installing  Mr.  F. 
Failing  in  this  attempt,  he  then  opposes  the  granting  of  letters  from  his  Church 
to  ours,  in  which  he  has  hitherto  succeeded.  And  then  he  writes  the  Pittston 
letters,  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Folsom's  statement,  he  tells  the  lady  "  that 
he  presumed  she  did  not  doubt  that  Mr.  F.  was  a  bad  man,  and  that  he  thought 
it  her  duty  to  expose  him,  and  promised  to  keep  her  name  a  secret,  if  she 
would  communicate  all  she  knew  of  him,  and  that  no  harm  should  be  done 
her."  And  when  she  wrote  him  that  she  knew  no  ill  of  Mr.  F.,  he  writes  her 
again,  and  tells  her  "  that  he  still  thought  she  knew  something  against  him, 
and  that  it  was  her  duty  not  to  withhold  what  she  knew."  And  then  finally, 
on  the  16th  of  last  October,  he  comes  out  in  the  presence  of  his  Church  against 
Mr.  F.,  without  any  civil  or  ecclesiastical  right  to  do  so,  and  intimates  to  them, 
among  other  injurious  things,  the  awful  disclosures  which  were  made  by  one  gen- 
tleman to  another  on  ship-board  at  sea ;  but  he  omitted  to  state  who  showed  him 
the  letter  containing  this  information,  or  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  who  was  said 

wronged  them,  by  sending  fresh  daggers  to  his  heart,  and  the  hearts  of  his  wife  and 
children,  mere'y  because  he  will  not  confess  himself  "  a  liar  and  a  hypocrite,"  to  sustain 
them  in  their  suspicions  and  "  impressions,"  and  to  "justify  their  opinions  and  conduct." 
We  know  not  how  the  good  people  of  Hartford  will  feel  w'hen  they  are  informed  of  this 
libellous  letter  written  by  their  pastor.  But  perhaps  they  will  excuse  him  and  permit 
him  to  retain  his  pulpit,  as  he  was  permitted  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  American  Board, 
"  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth."  We  beg  them  to  treat  him  with  all  possible  lenity. 
We  would  recommend  nothinor  more  severe  than  a  short  residence  with  the  beardless 
youth  at  Jericho.  We  think  that  even  Mr.  A.  will  not  accuse  us  of  showing  "  a  bad 
spirit  "  in  giving  this  advice. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  last  quotation,  Mr.  Patton  says, "  God  will  yet  bring 
out  the  truth  respecting  Mr.  Fairchild."  This  is  precisely  our  opinion.  And  we  believe 
that  God  will  do  it  to  the  entire  vindication  of  Mr.  P.,  and  to  the  utter  shame  and  con- 
fusion of  his  enemies.  A  few  more  letters  like  this  and  those  to  Pittston,  will  do  up  the 
work  completely.  We  believe  that  there  is  kind  and  Christian  fteling  enough  in  the 
community,  and  among  all  denominations,  not  to  suffer  a  faithful  minister  of  tfie  Gospel 
to  be  put  down  by  means  so  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  so  fatal  to  do- 
mestic comfort  and  happiness,  and  so  destructive  to  the  well-being  of  society. 

One  more  quotation,  and  we  shall  have  done  with  Mr.  P.'s  letter  for  the  present. 
"  There  seems  to  have  been  foul  play  somewhere."  Yes,  this  is  as  true  as  the  Gospel. 
There  has  been  foul  play  somewhere.  And  we  think,  that  the  readers  of  this  pamphlet 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  determine,  who  has  had  a  hand  in  that  foul  game. 

Here  then  we  find  Mr.  Adams  making  use  of  the  contents  of  that  false  and  libellous 
letter  in  the  presence  of  his  Church,  to  convince  them  of  the  enormous  guilt  resting  on 
Mr.  F.'s  head,  and  to  deier  them  from  recommending  their  members  to  fellowship  with 
us.  Instead  of  going  directly  to  Dr.  H.  to  ascertain  whether  those  things  were  so, 
which  he  might  nave  done  in  fifteen  minutes,  he  proclaims  them  to  his  Church  to  accom- 
plish a  most  unworthy  nurpos,e,  and-ncver  goes  near  the  Dr.  till  after  he  had  gained  his 
point.  And  having  subsequently  had  an  interview  with  the  Dr.  and  ascertained  his  mis- 
take, did  he  thru  go  before  his  Church  and  take  back  what  he  lisd  said?  Jf  so,  that 
fact  has  not  come  to  our  knowledge.  Mr.  A.  suspccls  ?.lr.  F.  of  having  violated  the 
seventh  commandment.  We  would  ask  Mr.  A.  whether  the  ninth  commandment  has 
not  the  same  high  sanction  and  authority  as  the  seventh,  and  whether  he  thinks  that  no 
guilt  is  attached  to  a  breach  of  it  ? 
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to  have  made  the  disclosures  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  physicians  in  Bos- 
ton, and  then  at  home,  ready  to  answer  any  inquiries  which  they  might  wish  to 
make  of  him.* 

Now  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  who  can  blame  Mr.  F.  for  being  aggrieved 
by  such  treatment,  and  making  his  grievances  known  to  the  public  ?  We  do 
think,  that  the  most  peaceful,  pious,  and  conscientious  members  of  our  Churches 
will  approve  and  applaud  the  course  he  has  taken.  They  verily  could  not  ex- 
pect him  to  remain  silent  any  longer  under  the  gross  calumnies  which  have 
been  heaped  upon  him.  And  knowing  as  we  did,  the  kind  letters  which  Mr. 
F.  had  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  to  induce  him  to  change  his  course  of  conduct, 
and  to  settle  their  difficulties  in  a  brotherly  and  Christian  manner,  but  without 
success, — who  can  blame  us  for  requesting  him  to  permit  us  to  publish  this 
correspondence,  or  for  connecting  with  it  these  notes  and  comments  ? 

We  have  just  read  the  result  of  the  late  Council  that  dismissed  Mr.  Storrs 
from  the  Harvard  Church  in  Brookline.  And  as  Mr.  Adams  has  signed  his 
name  to  that  result  as  Moderator  of  the  Council,  we  would  direct  his  attention 
to  a  single  clause,  which  it  might  be  well  for  him  to  consider  and  inwardly  di- 
gest. After  an  implied  censure  upon  Mr.  S.  for  not  redeeming  the  pledge  he 
had  given  to  the  same  Council  on  a  former  occasion,  that  he  would  cheerfully 
submit  to  their  decision,  which  was  unanimously  against  his  dismission,  we 
find  the  following  sentence:  "Inasmuch  as  the  result  which  has  been  accom- 
plished has  a  direct  tendency  to  weaken  and  destroy  that  respect  for  the  min- 
istry, and  that  confidence  in  the  purity  of  their  motives,  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  their  influence  and  usefulness  in  the  Church  and  in  the  community." 
Now  if  Mr.  S.  had  been  convicted  of  writing  such  letters  as  Mr.  A.  has  writ- 
ten we  should  think  that  the  sentence  above  quoted  would  have  been  peculiarly 
appropriate.  Alas !  how  much  easier  it  is  to  preach  than  to  practise  !  to  see 
another's  faults  than  our  own ! 

Applications  have  been  made  by  different  individuals  to  twelve  Churches  for 
letters  to  our  Church.  Eleven  of  this  number  have  given  letters.  Mr.  A's 
Church  have  refused.  Even  the  Phillips  Church  have  given  letters  to  eight  of 
their  members  who  have  united  with  us.  But  their  letters  were  written  in 
such  a  form, — so  different  from  what  their  rules  and  covenant  require,  that  we 
will  here  give  a  copy  as  a  religious  curiosity,  as  well  as  an  exhibition  of  the 
spirit  which  the  leading  men  in  that  Church  indulge  towards  us  and  our  pastor. 

PHILLIPS  CHURCH,  Boston,  June  12,  1846. 

Whereas  Mrs.  C.  D.T  a  member  of  this  Church,  heretofore  in  regular  standing,  has  re- 
quested a  letter  of  dismission  and  recommendation  to  the  "  Payson  Church  ;"  and  whereas, 
it  is  known  that  said  Church  have,  as  their  permanent  religious  teacher,  Joy  H.  Fairchild, 
•who  was  deposed  from  the  ministry,  and  as  this  Church  believe  justly  so.  for  immoral  con- 
'duct,  and  has  never  been  regularly  restored  to  the  ministry  J  whereas  this  Church  do  not, 
however,  wish  to  abridge  personal  liberty,  or  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  conscience, 
therefore— 

Voted,  That  although  we  consider  the  request  of  Mrs.  D.  inexpedient  and  improper,  yet 
if,  in  the  exercise  of  her  own  responsibility,  she  shall  connect  herself  with  said  Church, 
she  shall  be  considered  as  no  longer  a  member  of  this  Church. 

Attest,  C  J.  F.  ALLEN,  Ch.  Clerk. 

Now  this  letter,  in  the  opinion  of  legal  counsel,  contains  at  least  three  li- 
bels. In  the  first  place,  Mr.  F.  never  was  deposed  from  the  ministry  at  all,  but 

*  Mr.  A.  says  in  his  remonstrance.  "  We  object  to  the  proposed  installation  of  Mr.  F.  be- 
cause, in  our  judgment,  there  is  enough  in  what  Mr  F.  confesses  that  he  has  done,  and  in 
•what  he  wrote  in  connection  with  it,  and  in  what  he  has  more  recently  published,  to  make  it 
inexpedient  for  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  this  city  and  vicinity,  not  to  say  anywhere." 
Now  we  would  respectfully  request  Mr.  A.  to  look  at  what  he  has  said,  and  done,  and  writ- 
ten, and  compare  it  with  what  Mr.  F.  has  said,  and  done,  and  written,  and  then  turn  to  this 
text,  "  Why  beholdest  tliou  the  mote  that  is  iu  thy  brother's  eye,  but  coufciderest  not  the 
beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  1 " 
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simply  suspended  till  he  could  do  a  certain  act  recommended  to  him  by  the 
Council  at  Exeter;  and  which  act  he  did  by  coming  before  "  the  more  compe- 
tent tribunal"  and  obtaining  an  acquittal.  And  in  the  next  place,  the  Council 
never  voted  him  guilty  of  any  immoral  conduct ;  nor  did  they  even  say  that 
they  believed  him  guilty.  And  in  the  third  place,  he  was  restored  to  the  min- 
istry by  the  act  of  acquittal  in  the  Civil  Court;  and  as  if  that  were  not  enough, 
he  was  voted  as  being  in  regular  standing  in  the  ministry  before  the  Council 
proceeded  to  install  him ;  and  to  make  his  restoration,  if  possible,  still  more 
complete,  he  was  regularly  installed  over  the  Payson  Church  by  that  Council, 
composed  of  the  fathers  in  the  ministry,  and  of  delegates  of  age  and  experi- 
ence,— men  known  and  respected  for  their  piety,  prudence  and  sound  judg- 
ment, by  all  the  Churches.  And  yet  with  all  these  facts  staring  them  in  the 
face,  they  give  their  members  who  come  to  us,  such  libellous  letters !  When 
Mr.  F.  was  advised  to  commence  a  civil  prosecution  against  Mr.  Allen  for 
signing  such  a  letter,  he  replied,  "No;  Mr.  Allen  is  a  kind-hearted  man; 
and  to  spare  his  feelings,  I  omitted  to  publish  in  my  pamphlet  the  letter  which 
he  sent  down  to  Edgecomb,  believing  that  he  was  instigated  to  do  it  by  my 
enemies.  He  has  only  put  his  name  to  the  letter  to  gratify  the  deacons  and 
those  under  their  control.  I  would  not  make  him  suffer  loss  for  such  an  act ; 
for  it  was  not  done  through  malice  prepense.  I  would  rather  "  turn  to  them 
my  other  cheek"  than  to  go  to  law.  Besides,  it  will  injure  them  much  more 
than  it  will  us.  Good  will  come  out  of  it.  We  know  the  persons  who  come 
to  us  with  these  letters  ;  and  we  may  safely  receive  them." 

One  of  their  letters  contains  the  following  preamble  : — 

"  Although  a  Council  have  met  and  professedly  installed  Mr.  Fairchild  over  the  '  Pay- 
son  Church,'  since  we  took  action  in  a  similar  case,  we  see  no  reason  for  yielding  the 
positions  then  advanced, — especially  as  they  have  since  the  passage  of  our  vote,  been 
concurred  in  by  nearly  all  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Pastors  in  this  city  and  the  ad- 
joining towns,  as  also  by  the  Moderator  and  Scribe  of  the  Council  which  deposed  Mr. 
Fairchild;  and  seeing  also,  that  the  recent  Council  did  not  attempt  to  restore  Mr.  Fair- 
child  to  the  ministry,  but  based  their  proceedings  upon  their  own  opinion  that  he  was 
already  restored — an  opinion  whose  correctness  is  denied  not  only  by  us,  but  by  the  pas- 
tors aforementioned,  by  the  officers  of  the  Council  which  deposed  Mr.  Fairchild,  and  as 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  by  every  member  of  it  that  voted  for  his  deposition." 

This  boyish  and  libellous  preamble  was  written  and  signed  by  Rev.  William 
W.  Patton,  the  former  pastor  of  the  Phillips  Church  ;  the  same  young  man 
who  wrote  the  letter  to  Deacon  Drake  giving  him  that  important  information 
which  came  from  on  ship-board,  and  which  Mr.  Adams  communicated  to  his 
Church  for  the  purpose  of  opening  their  eyes  to  Mr.  F.'s  "  consummate  wick- 
edness." We  should  think  that  the  man  who  could  write  such  a  preamble, 
was  the  very  man  to  write  such  a  letter.  However,  we  hope  that  the  venera- 
ble doctors  in  divinity,  who  voted  to  install  Mr.  F.,  will  not  be  so  frightened 
when  they  read  it,  as  to  feel  themselves  in  danger  of  forfeiting  their  doctor- 
ates on  account  of  their  "  imbecility  "  ! 

We  have  another  scene  to  describe,  which  is  any  thing  but  creditable  to  the 
actors  in  it.  Soon  after  Mr.  F.'s  acquittal,  the  annual  parish  meeting  of  the 
Phillips  Church  Society  was  holden.  Mr.  F.'s  friends  were  a  decided  majority 
of  the  legal  voters.  They  designed,  therefore,  in  the  exercise  of  their  unques- 
tionable rights,  to  have  appointed  those  to  office  who  were  friendly  to  him, — 
most  of  the  then  officers  being  unfriendly.  Having  done  this,  their  object 
was  to  say  to  his  enemies, — "  Buy  or  sell ;  we  are  ready  to  do  either." 
Those  in  office  were  empowered,  by  the  rules  of  the  Society,  to  sell  pews ; 
and  knowing  how  the  majority  would  vote,  they  defeated  them  by  actually 
deeding  away  twelve  or  fifteen  pews  of  little  value,  in  the  gallery,  only  a  few 
hours  before  the  parish  meeting,  though  assurance  had  been  given  a  day  or 
two  before  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Society,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  should  be 
done.  And  yet  it  was  done,  and  the  deeds  were  signed  by  Deacon  Alvan  Si- 
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monds,  conveying  the  pews  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  voters  for  that 
occasion  ;  and  some,  we  are  told,"had  pews  thus  conveyed  to  them  who  never 
pretended  to  belong  to  the  parish,  or  to  make  that  house  their  place  of  worship. 
Mr.  F.'s  friends,  getting  knowledge  of  this  shameful  transaction,  met  at  a 
neighbor's  house,  and  on  consultation,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  could 
not,  as  gentlemen,  go  into  a  meeting  made  up  of  such  men,  and  by  such  means. 
And  when  Deacon  Simonds  was  asked,  what  he  meant  by  such  conduct,  he 
only  replied  "that  it  was  an  extreme  case."  We  think  that  they  have  often 
found  themselves  in  "  extreme  cases,"  since  they  commenced  their  attacks  on 
Mr.  F.,  and  we  predict  that  if  they  pursue  him  much  longer,  they  may  find 
themselves  "  IN  EXTREMIS." 

Here  then  are  men  holding  that  meetinghouse,  the  control  of  which  has 
been  thus  obtained,  whose  whole  property  in  it  does  not  probably  amount  to 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  Why,  Mr.  F.  himself,  through  the  aid  of  his 
friends  in  Boston,  has  expended  on  it  and  its  appendages,  more  than  double 
that  amount.  Well,  we  quietly  withdrew,  not  envying  them  the  enjoyment  of 
any  advantages  obtained  in  this  way.  We  have  a  new  and  pleasant  Hall  in 
which  to  worship,  sufficiently  capacious  for  about  four  hundred  persons.  It  is 
usually  so  well  filled  on  the  Sabbath,  that  Mr.  F.  cannot  have  many  more 
hearers,  without  a  larger  place  for  their  accommodation.  We  trust  that  ere 
long  some  wealthy  and  generous  friends  may  help  us  to  a  lot  of  land  on  which 
to  erect  a  new  meetinghouse,  feeling  confident,  as  we  do,  in  our  own  ability  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  building.  But  for  the  present,  we  are  satisfied  to 
remain  where  we  are,  trusting  in  the  Lord  to  provide  for  the  future. 

Opposition  was  to  have  been  expected  from  those  who  were  our  avowed  en- 
emies,— from  men,  the  history  of  whose  residence  among  us,  is  but  a  dark 
catalogue  of  litigation,  contention,  discord,  and  slander — men  who  had  sworn 
to  pursue  our  pastor  with  vengeance  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  and  then  be- 
queath the  feud  as  a  legacy  to  their  children.  These  men  and  their  associates 
have  raised  the  cry  of  "  mad  dog  "  against  Mr.  F.  so  long  and  loud,  that  some 
have  been  made  to  believe  that  he  is  mad.  But  we  trust  that  the  public  will 
ere  long  see  that  he  is  not  mad,  but  they.  As  says  the  poet — 

"  But  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light, 

That  showed  the  rogues  they  lied  ; 
The  man  recovered  of  the  bite, 

The  dog  it  was  that  died." 

Opposition  like  this  we  expected,  and  were  prepared  to  meet  it, — an  opposition 
which  we  knew  would  cure  itself  by  the  superabundance  of  its  own  malig- 
nity ;  and,  like  the  scorpion,  when  surrounded  with  flame,  destroy  itself  in  the 
madness  of  its  phrenzy.  And  had  we  no  other  opposition  to  encounter,  we 
should  have  pursued  the  "  even  tenor  of  our  way  "  in  quietness  and  peace. 
But  when  we  find  members  of  a  Christian  Church  so  lost  to  respect  for  them- 
selves,— so  lost  to  the  holy  principles  of  Christianity, — so  forgetful  of  that 
"  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil,"  which  would  rather  suffer  wrong  than  do 
wrong, — and  so  unmindful  of  Christian  courtesy  and  kindness,  as  to  send  a 
letter  to  us  containing  three  libellous  assertions,  and  then  joining  the  hue  and 
cry  against  us  ;  and  more  than  this,  wjien  we  find  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of 
love  and  good  will,  who  should  have  been,  of  all  men,  the  last  to  "take  up  a 
reproach  against  a  brother," — when  we  witness  all  this,  and  behold  these  cler- 
gymen joining  such  men  in  their  wicked  scheme  to  crush  us  and  our  pastor, 
•we  feel  constrained  to  speak  out  with  plainness  and  boldness,  that  the  world 
may  see  who  are  our  enemies,  and  that  they  may  be  held  up  to  merited  indig- 
nation and  scorn,  and  serve  as  "an  everlasting  rock  with  a  lighthouse  on  it," 
to  warn  others  to  avoid  the  place  on  which  they  were  wrecked. 

We  have  never  yet  seen  any  thing  to  impair  our  confidence  in  Mr.  Fair- 
child,  whom  we  have  long  known  and  esteemed.  We  have  ever  loved  him 
for  the  uniform  kindness  and  goodness  of  his  heart, — confided  in  him  as  a 
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neighbor  and  friend, — and  we  still  honor  and  respect  him  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  and  an  exemplary  Christian,  with  an  ardor  undiminished,  and  a  con- 
stancy unchanged.  In  the  midst  of  his  late  severe  trials  and  persecutions, 
when  summer  friends  deserted  him,  and  avowed  enemies  exulted  in  his  sup- 
posed downfall,  our  confidence  in  his  integrity  was  undiminished.  And  when 
the  dark  cloud  which  gathered  around  him  and  threatened  to  overwhelm  him, 
cleared  away,  a  thrill  of  gladness  vibrated  through  our  hearts,  known  only  to 
those  who  have  been  restored  to  friends  supposed  to  be  dead,  yet  found  to  be 
alive  again.  We  clearly  saw  that  no  guilt  had  been  proved  against  him,  and 
therefore  felt  bound  to  regard  him  as  innocent,  wondering  how  any  human 
creature  could  have  a  heart  to  add  another  grain  to  his  load  of  suffering,  or  in- 
flict one  fresh  wound  upon  his  wife  and  children.  We  deem  him  one  of  the 
most  injured  and  persecuted  clergymen  which  the  history  of  this  country  can 
furnish.  He  has  truly  been  hunted  "  like  a  partridge  upon  the  mountains ;" 
and  this  too  chiefly  by  the  professors  of  Christianity,  which  everywhere  en- 
joins charity,  kindness  and  forbearance ;  and  all  because  he  will  not  acknowl- 
edge himself  guilty  of  crimes  which  he  never  committed,  and  make  "  a  con- 
fession to  justify  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  those  "  who  saw  fit  to  accuse 
him,  and  who  seem  to  act  as  if  they  thought  that  his  destruction  was  necessary 
to  their  salvation. 

But,  thank  God,  he  still  lives  and  is  again  restored  to '  us,  and  laboring 
among  us  with  his  former  faithfulness  and  success ;  and  we  shall  still  cluster 
around  him  and  sustain  him  "  through  evil  report  and  good  report."  Sink  or 
swim, — come  weal  or  come  woe,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  cleave  unto  him, — 
"  his  people  shall  be  our  people,  and  his  God  our  God."  A  kind  Providence 
blessing  us,  neither  he  nor  his  family  shall  suffer  from  cold,  or  hunger,  or  na- 
kedness. True,  we  are  not  rich ;  but  we  will  do  what  we  can.  And  we  be- 
lieve that  there  are  sympathizing  men  and  women  of  ample  means  and  gener- 
ous hearts,  who  will  gladly  supply  our  deficiences.  Plere  have  we  fixed  our 
abodes  in  this  world, — here  have  we  erected  our  family  altars  ;  and  with  the 
broad  aegis  of  the  law  around  us,  we  would  worship  the  God  of  our  fathers  in 
quietness  and  peace.  Many  of  us  were,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
F.,  aroused  to  a  sense  of  our  guilt  as  sinners,  and  were  pointed  by  him  to 
"  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world ;"  and  we  still  love 
to  listen  to  the  words  of  truth  as  they  fall  from  his  lips.  It  calls  fresh  to  our 
minds  scenes  of  joy  that  are  past,  and  on  which  memory  loves  to  dwell. 

Since  we  have  been  organized  into  a  Church,  originally  numbering  fifty- 
six,  (or  rather  since  the  present  year  commenced,)  our  little,  but  united  band 
has  nearly  doubled.  We  seek  not  to  annoy  or  molest  our  neighbors  ;  but  are 
willing  that  they  should  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences.  All  we  ask  is  that  we  should  be  let  alone, — left  in  the  hands  of 
him  "who  doeth  all  things  well,"  and  who  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  those 
who  humbly  trust  and  confide  in  him. 

EBENEZER  HAYWARD, 
WM.  A.  AIKEN, 
NATHANIEL  D.  VOSE, 
DANIEL  TRACY, 
CALVIN  WALTON. 
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ESSAY  I. 

THE  LIFE,  CHARACTER,  AND  WORKS,  or  THE  REV.  SAMUEL 
HOPKINS,  D.  D. 

It  is  proposed  in  these  Essays  to  inquire  how  the  epithet, 
llopkinsian  came  to  be  applied  to  a  certain  system  of  evangeli- 
cal sentiment Sj  and  to  a  certain  class  of  orthodox  divines — td 
vindicate  the  propriety  and  utility  of  the  appellation — to  draw 
the  outlines  of  that  system  of  doctrinal,  experimental,  and  prac- 
tical religion,  properly  denominated  Hopkinsian — to  obviate 
some  of  the  principal  objections  against  it — to  illustrate  the 
practical  tendency  of  it — to  show  how  extensively  this  system 
has  been  received — by  whom,  and  how,  it  has  been  defended 
and  opposed — to  investigate  the  causes  of  its  decline  in  certain 
places — and,  finally,  to  suggest  the  reasons  there  may  be,  to 
expect  that  this  system  will  spread  and  prevail  until  it  becomes 
universal. 

As  it  is  well  known  that  the  term  Hopkinsian  is  derived  from 
(he  Rev.  SAMUEL  HOPKINS,  D.  D.,  it  is  thought  not  improper  to 
preface  the  following  Essays  with  a  brief  account  of  that  emi 
nent  servant  of  CHRIST,  whose  praise  is  still  in  the  churches, 

SECTION  I. — Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Hopkins* 

The  Rev.  SAMUEL  HOPKINS,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  on  Lord's  day,  September  17,  1721. 
His  parents  were  professors  of  religion,  and  gave  evidence  of 
piety.  His  ancestors  both  by  his  father's  and  his  mother's  side, 
as  far  back  as  he  was  able  to  trace  them,  Were  professed  Chris- 
tians. They  were  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Puritans 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


in  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  which  never  failed  to  fix  the 
attention  and  impress  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  "  Avoiding 
those  abstruse  reasonings,  which  tend  rather  to  confound  than 
to  instruct  the  hearer,  his  sermons  were  clear,  perspicuous,  and 
scriptural.  Few  who  paid  any  tolerable  attention,  ever  found 
difficulty  in  understanding  him.  He  neither  concealed  nor  dis- 
guised what  he  viewed  as  truth,  however  unpalatable,  through 
fear  of  being  unpopular.  However  ungrateful  the  sentiment 
which  he  delivered  might  be  to  some,  he  ever  meant  to  he  un- 
derstood* And  so  peculiarly  fitted  were  his  public  discourses 
to  carry  conviction,  that  such  as  were  not  altogether  friendly  to 
the  doctrines  he  often  taught,  were  yet  at  a  loss  when  they 
heard  him  to  find  any  place  for  objection.  He  dwelt  muclv 
on  experimental  religion,  and  was  eminently  an  evangelical 
preacher.'' 

"  He  possessed  a  candour  of  mind  which  is  rarely  to  be 
found. — He  was  remarkably  open  to  conviction,  whenever  evi- 
dence was  exhibited  of  the  incorrectness  of  any  of  his  opinions. 
Truth  appeared  to  be  so  much  the  object  of  his  search,  that  he 
discovered  an  unusual  readiness  to  admit  it,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  might  come,  and  even  though  he  might  find  error  in 
himself  detected  by  it. — As  might  be  expected,  with  such  can- 
dour of  mind,  his  manner  in  verbal  dispute  was  unusually  mild, 
fair,  and  moderate.  Far  from  being  overbearing,  he  ever  gave 
every  just  advantage  to  his  opponent,  patiently  hearing  what- 
ever he  advanced  in  favour  of  his  opinions,  and  giving  him  full 
opportunity  to  vindicate  them  by  every  argument  which  he 
thought  favourable.  And  as  the  Doctor  had  a  happy  talent  of 
expressing  his  own  arguments  with  peculiar  perspicuity,  he 
often  convinced  and  gained  over  his  opposers." 

"He  had  a  mind  peculiarly  formed  for  friendship, — and  ap- 
'peared  to  be  indeed  the  faithful  friend.  No  one  entered  into 
greater  nearness  and  intimacy  of  Christian  friendship,  or  gave, 
or  seemed  to  enjoy  greater  pleasure  in  the  society  and  friend- 
ship of  Christians.  And  his  unaffected  ease  and  openness,  to- 
gether with  the  instructivene.ss  of  his  conversation,  were  such 
as  made  his  company  greatly  sought,  and  his  friendship  highly 
valued  by  the  lovers  of  religion  and  truth." 

"  He  never  appeared  desirous  of  enriching  himself  and  laying 
up  treasures  upon  earth.  As  he  possessed  but  a  moderate  por- 
tion of  worldly  substance,  he  never  sought  opportunities  to  en- 
large it.  Having  but  little,  he  was  content  with  little. — Con- 
sidering his  worldly  circumstances  and  the  scantiness  of  his 
means,  he  was  uncommonly  liberal.  He  took  pleasure  in  mi- 
nistering to  the  relief  of  the  necessitous.  Many  striking  in- 
stances of  this,  though  conducted  with  secrecy  and  unaffected; 


madesty,  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  experienced  his 
liberality.5' 

The  main-spring  of  Dr.  Hopkins'  diligence  in  study,  and 
activity  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  was  his  ardent  piety  and 
habitual  devotion.  Besides  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice 
on  the  domestic  altar,  he  daily  entered  into  his  closet  and 
prayed  to  Him  who  seeth  in  secret.  It  was  his  usual  practice 
lor  many  years,  to  spend  eaeh  Saturday  in  fasting  and  prayer 
as  a  preparation  for  the  holy  Sabbath,  which  was  truly  his  de- 
light, and  which  no  man  more  strictly  observed.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  from  a  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  the 
writer  can  say,  that  he  appeared,  in  a  happy  and  remarkable 
degree,  to  be  weaned  from  earthly  objects,  and;  to  have  his  af- 
fections placed  upon  things  above.  His  natural  passions,  which 
were  quick  and  ardent,  were  chastened  and  subdued,  and  brought 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  great  principles  of  the  gospel, 
which  he  so  firmly  believed  and  had  so  ably  defended.  It  is 
said,  that  for  several  years  before  his  death  he  had  never  been 
seen  on  any  occasion  to  express  a  hastiness  of  spirit,  or  any  de- 
gree of  rash  and  improper  anger.  He  seemed  to  possess  his 
soul  in  patience  under  every  trial  and  provocation,  and  to  have 
truly  learned  of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.  His 
countenance  generally  wore  a  placid  smile ;  his  speech  was 
with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt ;  and  his  whole  conversation  was 
mild,  grave,  courteous,  and  altogether  such  as  becometh  the 
gospel.  Indeed  he  seemed  almost  as  much  like  one  who  had 
come  from  heaven  to  visit  his  friends  on  earth,  as  like  one  who 
was  about  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ  and  his  people  in  the 
mansions  of  rest. 

Thus  lived  this  great  and  good  man,  this  eminent  and  faithful 
servant  of  Christ.  And,  as  he  lived,  so  he  died.  In  his  last  mo- 
ments he  exhibited  a  striking  and  instructive  example  of  calm 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  good  hope  through  grace. 

SECTION  III. — The  Works  of  Dr.  Hopkins. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  works  published  by 

Dr.  Hopkins,  with  the  dates  of  their  publication. 

1759.  Three  Sermons  from  Romans  iii.  5 — 8,  entitled,  "Sin, 
through  Divine  interposition,  an  advantage  to  the  uni* 
verse ;  and  yet  this  no  excuse  for  sin,  or  encourage- 
ment to  it." 

1 765.  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Promises  of  the  Gospel,  &£•• 
8vo.  pp.  145. 

V76S.  Three  Sermons,  from  Heb.  HI.  1,  Romans  vii.  7,  and 
lohn  i>.  13. 
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1769.  An  Answer  to  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  entitled,  "  The  true  slate 
and  character  of  the  unregenerate,  stripped  of  all  misre- 
presentations and  disguises.     3vo.  pp.  184. 

1770,  "  Animadversions  on  Mr.  Hart's  late  Dialogue,  in  a  let- 
ter to  a  friend."     pp.31. 

1773.  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  true  Holiness."  8vo. 
pp.  220. 

1776.     "  A. Dialogue  concerning  the  Slavery  of  the  Africans.'' 

1783.  "An  Inquiry  concerning  the  future  state  of  those  who 
die  in  their  sins."  8vo.  pp.  400. 

1793.  "  The  System  of  Doctrines  contained  in  Divine  Reve- 
lation, &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  of  about  500  pages  each. 

1797.     "  The  Life  and  Character  of  Miss  Susanna  Anthony." 

"  The  Life  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Osborn." 

1803.  "  Twenty-one  Sermons,  on  a  variety  of  interesting  sub 
jects,  sentimental  and  practical."  8vo.  pp.  387. 


ESSAY  II. 

THE  ORIGIN,  PROPRIETY,  AND  UTILITY,  OF  THE  APPELLATION 
HOPKIXSIAN. 

SECTION  I. — Origin  of  the  epithet  Hopkinsian. 

Dr.  Hopkins  professed  to  be  a  strict  and  consistent  Calvinist 
in  his  Sermons,  System,  and  controversial  writings,  it  was  his 
aim  to  explain  and  vindicate  those  doctrines  and  duties  of  Chris 
tianity,  which  were  then,  and  for  many  years  before  had  been, 
denominated  Cahinistic.  He  did  not  pretend  to  have  invented 
a  new  theory,  or  to  have  discovered  any  new  doctrines,  but  only 
to  illustrate,  prove,  reconcile,  and  carry  out  into  their  natural 
and  necessary  consequences,  those  which  had  long  been  re- 
ceived by  the  orthodox  churches  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

But  while  the  orthodox  professedly  embraced  the  system  oi 
the  Genevan  Reformer  in  the  main,  they  had  begun  to  explain 
many  of  the  doctrines  of  that  system  in  a  manner  which  was 
believed  to  be  different  from  the  meaning  of  Calvin,  and  repug- 
nant both  to  reason  and  Scripture.  This  might  have  been 
owing  in  some  degree  to  unguarded  expressions  in  Calvin's  wri- 
tings, to  a  misunderstanding  of  his  meaning,  to  his  injudicious 
mode  in  several^ instances  of  answering  objections,  but  in  a 
greater  degree,  probably,  to  feelings  of  heart  unfriendly  to  the 
truth.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  fact  cannot 
be  questioned,  that  before  the  time  of  Bellamy  and  Edwards. 


the  orthodox,  but  too  generally,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
had  begun  to  entertain  and  propagate  very  incorrect  notions  of 
many  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic  system.  To 
mention  a  few  particulars : — it  was  taught,  that  the  ultimate 
end  of  God  in  creation  was,  not  Himself  but  his  works — that 
Divine  Providence  in  numberless  instances,  consists  in  a  barr 
permission — that  the  created  system  would  have  been  better, 
o?i  the  whole,  if  moral  evil  had  never  entered  it — that  the  de- 
scendants of  Adam  are  guilty  of  his  sin,  and  actually  punished 
for  it — that  free  moral  agency  consists  in  a  self -determining 
power  of  will — that  human  depravity  is  not  only  total,  but  uni- 
versal, rendering  men  unable,  in  every  sense,  to  do  what  God 
requires,  and  will  punish  them  for  not  doing — that  Christ  made 
an  atonement  for  the  elect  only — that,  in  the  order  of  gracious 
exercises,  faith  precedes  love  and  repentance  ;  and  that  conse- 
quently love  to  God  i&  not  disinterested,  and  does  not  involve 
unconditional  submission — that  the  doings  of  the  unregenerate 
may  recommend  them  to  the  favour  of  God — and  that  holi- 
ness of  heart  is  not  a  necessary  qualification  for  access  to  the 
Lord's  table. 

Much  light  was  shed  upon  some  of  the  leading  Calvinistic 
doctrines,  by  Dr.  Bellamy  and  President  Edwards,  but  much 
more  by  Dr.  Hopkins  ;  who,  in  his  various  works,  illustrated 
them  all,  and  showed  how  they  are  to  be  understood  as  taught 
in  sacred  scripture,  and  how  they  are  to  be  cleared  of  objec- 
tions, and  reconciled  with  each  other. 

It  is  now  easy  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  appellation  Hopkin- 
sian. — When  Bellamy  and  Edwards  began  to  remove  the  rub- 
bish which  ages  of  darkness  and  error  had  heaped  upon  Cal- 
vinism, their  explanations  and  statements  very  naturally  ob- 
tained the  name  of  new  divinity  ;  and  were  sometimes  not  un- 
aptly called  Edwardean,  after  that  original  genius  and  great 
divine  who  wrote  the  treatises  on  the  will  and  the  affections. 
But  if  Edwards  laid  the  corner-stone,  Hopkins  was  the  architect 
who  reared  the  superstructure.  And  as  Dr.  Hopkins  elucidated 
and  confirmed  a  greater  number  of  the  doctrines  of  Revealed 
Religion  than  his  illustrious  predecessor,  so  he  had  much  more 
influence  in  removing  prejudices  against  the  system  of  Evan- 
gelical doctrines,  and  convincing  Christians  of  its  truth.  When 
President  Edwards  died,  in  1758,  the  new  divinity,  as  some 
loved  to  call  it,  was  embraced  by  a  very  few :  but  when  Dr. 
Hopkins  finished  the  "Sketches  of  his  Life,"  in  1796,  there 
were  a  hundred  ministers  in  New  England,  besides  a  multitude 
of  private  Christians,  who  embraced  his  sentiments,  which  then 
began  to  be  denominated  Hopkinsian,  and  have  ever  since  ge- 
nerally received  that  appellation  from  both  friends  and  foe* . 
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SECTION  II, — The  propriety  and  utility  of  the  appellation 
Hopkinsian. 

The  true  design  of  names  is  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  cir- 
cumlocution, or  description  of  the  things  signified  by  them.  It 
no  proper  names  were  used,  it  would  be  necessary  in  speaking 
or  writing  of  an  individual  person,  to  mention  the  several  quali- 
ties or  properties  which  distinguish  that  individual  from  others: 
such  as  his  shape,  size,  colour,  place  of  residence,  occupation, 
&c.  And  if  no  appellatives  or  common  names  were  used,  it 
would  be  necessary  in  speaking  or  writing  of  a  class  or  kind  ol 
men,  to  mention  the  several  properties  or  circumstances  in 
which  they  agree  among  themselves,  and  in  which  they  differ 
from  men  of  other  classes  or  kinds.  This  would  render  dis- 
course and  writing  so  prolix,  as  to  be  extremely  tedious  and 
burdensome.  Hence,  in  the  original  formation  of  language,  it 
appears,  that  next  to  verbs,  which  express  the  action  of  the 
senses  in  perception,  or  the  states  of  mind  consequent  upon  it, 
proper  names  applied  to  individual  persons  or  things,  came  next 
in  the  order  of  invention ;  to  which  succeeded  appellatives,  or 
names  common  to  sorts  or  kinds  of  persons  and  things.  The 
utility,  and  even  necessity  of  common  names,  will  hardly  be 
called  in  question.  And  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  the  use 
of  them,  except  when  they  are  applied  as  terms  of  reproach ; 
an  application  of  them  often  very  unjust  and  injurious,  and  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  proper  and  justifiable.  But  as  words  in  all  living 
languages  often  change  their  meaning,  and  in  process  of  time 
come  to  be  used  for  purposes  very  different  from  those  for 
which  they  were  first  invented,  so  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  appellations  first  designed  as  terms  of  reproach  become,  at 
length,  mere  terms  of  distinction. 

The  disciples  of  Christ  were  called  Christians  first  at  An- 
tioch.  We  are  not  informed  whether  they  were  called  so  by 
themselves  or  by  their  enemies ;  or  whether  the  appellation  was 
originally  meant  to  be  honourable  or  reproachful.  But  with 
whatever  design  this  appellation  was  first  given,  it  was  found 
very  useful  to  designate  the  friends  and  followers  of  Christ,  and 
to  distinguish  them  from  all  others  who  considered  themselves 
as  saints,,  whether  among  the  Jews  or  Pagans.  The  common 
name  Christian,  has  been  claimed  by  all  the  professed  followers 
of  Christ,  and  generally  applied  to  them  from  the  time  it  was 
first  used  to  the  present  day.  And  had  all  the  professed  follow- 
ers of  Christ  continued  to  embrace  the  same  doctrines,  and  to 
observe  the  same  discipline  and  mode  of  worship  as  the  apos* 
ties  and  primitive  disciples,  the  term  Christian  would  have  re- 
trained sufficiently  discriminating,  and  would  have  surperseded 


the  invention  of  any  other  name  or  denomination.  But  it  has 
been  far  otherwise.  While  all  the  professed  followers  of  Christ 
claimed  and  gloried  in  the  name  of  Christian,  they  soon  became 
greatly  divided  both  as  to  sentiment  and  practice.  Some  re- 
tained and  others  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  of  the 
former,  some  held  to  a  trinity  of  persons,  and  others  only  to  a 
trinity  of  attributes  ;  of  the  latter,  some  held  that  Christ  was 
above  angels,  and  others  that  he  was  a  mere  man*  Hence,  to 
designate  these  different  sects,  and  avoid  a  tedious  description 
whenever  they  were  mentioned,  it  became  necessary  to  use 
names  more  particular  and  discriminating  than  that  of  Chris- 
tian ;  and  nothing  was  more  natural  or  proper  than  to  call  the 
different  sects  after  the  names  of  their  leaders,  or  such  as  had 
been  most  influential  in  propagating  their  peculiar  tenets.  Thus 
we  find  the  names  Sabellian,  Arian,  Socinian,  &c.,  early  applied 
to  different  sects  of  professed  Christians.  These  and  various 
other  denominations,  some  expressive  of  the  doctrines  em- 
braced, and  others  expressive  of  the  modes  of  discipline  and 
worship  observed  by  the  various  sects  of  nominal  Christians, 
were  found  needful  and  continued  in  general  use  during  the 
dark  ages>  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. This  ever  memorable  and  happy  event,  as  it  occasioned 
the  necessity  of  a  new  name  to  designate  the  authors  and  sub- 
jects of  reform,  so  it  gave  rise  to  the  name  Protestant,  which 
soon  became  the  common  appellation  of  all  the  reformers  and 
the  reformed. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  Protestants  became  divided 
among  themselves,  both  as  to  belief  and  practice ;  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  adopt  new  names  and  appellations.  Some 
embraced  the  tenets  of  Calvin,  and  hence  were  called  Cahin- 
ists ;  some  embraced  the  tenets  of  Luther,  and  were  hence 
called  Lutherans  ;  some  adopted  the  mode  of  government  by 
diocesan  bishops,  and  were  hence  called  Episcopalians  ;  others 
adopted  the  mode  of  government  by  presbyters  or  elders,  and 
hence  were  called  Presbyterians ;  while  others  again,  adopted 
the  mode  of  Congregational  government,  and  were  hence  called 
Independents. 

The  followers  of  Calvin  soon  became  very  numerous  and 
respectable,  and  the  name  Cahinist,  or  Cahinistic,  which  was 
at  first  generally  considered  as  a  stigma,  became  at  length  a  title 
of  honour;  and  consequently  this  name  was  coveted  and  tena- 
ciously retained  by  very  many  who  had  widely  departed  from 
Calvin's  views,  not  only  of  the  mode  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, but  also  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  The 
name  Cahinist,  therefore,  became  in  time  as  indefinite  and  an> 
s  as  the  name  Protestant  had  been  before  it.  This  was 
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the  state  of  things  when  those  great  lights,  BELLAMY,  EDWARDS, 
and  HOPKINS,  were  lit  up  in  the  American  churches.  It  was 
the  aim  of  these  Divines  and  their  coadjutors,  to  clear  the  doc- 
trines taught  by  Calvin,  of  the  misrepresentations  and  perver- 
sions of  many  of  his  professed  admirers,  as  well  as  of  some  tri- 
fling mistakes  and  inconsistencies  in  his  own  writings,  and  to 
carry  them  out  more  fully  into  their  legitimate  consequences. 
But  in  doing  this  they  differed  so  much  from  many  who  called 
themselves  Calvinists,  that  a  new  name  to  designate  their  views 
and  explanations,  became  as  necessary  as  that  of  Calvinist  was. 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  from  Popery. 

The  only  question  now,  is,  whether  consistent  Calvinists  (as  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  call  them)  ought  to  receive  their  deno- 
mination from  Dr.  Bellamy,  or  President  Edwards,  or  Dr.  Hop- 
kins. And  with  all  due  deference  to  the  ingenious  author  of 
the  "  Triangle,"  who  was  pleased  to  say,  that  'the  sentiments 
falsely  called  new  divinity,  were  very  unappropriately  called 
Hopkinsian,^  I  would  answer,  that  the  name  Hopkinsian  was 
the  most  proper  that  could  have  been  applied  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  consistent  Calvinists  ;  and  that  for  the  reason  already 
mentioned  in  my  last  essay,  '  that  Dr.  Hopkins  explained  and 
confirmed  a  greater  number  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Re- 
vealed Religion  than  his  predecessors,  and  did  much  more  to  re- 
move prejudices  against  them,  and  to  disseminate  them  among 
the  churches.' 

But  if  the  name  Hopkinsian  were  not  (he  most  proper  at  first, 
still  it  would  be  so  now,  in  consequence  of  general  usage  and 
consent. 

Though  by  calling  ourselves  Christians,  we  profess  to  receive 
CHRIST  as  our  Lord  and  King,  yet,  by  calling  ourselves  Hopkin- 
sians,  we  do  not  profess  to  receive  Dr.  Hopkins  as  our  Father 
and  Master,  any  more  than  our  orthodox  brethren,  by  calling 
themselves  Calvinists,  profess  to  receive  Calvin  in  that  high  and 
sacred  character.  The  appellation  is  used  merely  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  and  to  save  a  tedious  circumlocution ;  and  it  is. 
perhaps,  as  free  from  ambiguity  as  any  appellation  used  by  pro- 
fessing Christians.  How  long  it  will  remain  so  may  be  doubt- 
ful, since  the  same  cause  which  has  rendered  the  term  Calvinist 
indefinite,  may,  in  time,  render  the  term  Hopkinsian  equally  so. 

That  this  name  is  unpopular,  and  even  reproachful,  in  some 
places,  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  laid  aside ;  for  the  way  to 
shun  the  reproach,  is  not  to  disown  the  name,  of  which  we  can- 
not rid  ourselves,  but  to  explain  and  vindicate  the  system  of 
sentiments  which  it  properly  denotes. 

Names  of  distinction  will  be  necessary  in  the  churches,  until 
the  professed  followers  of  Christ  shall  all  'speak  the  saim 
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thing,  and  be  joined  together  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same 
judgment ;'  which  will  not  be  until  the  Millennium.  Then,  in- 
deed, we  may  expect  that  ministers  and  people  will  have  the 
same  views  of  the  leading  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Gospel, 
and  that  the  name  Christian  will  again  be  as  definite  and  unam- 
biguous as  when  it  was  first  used  by  the  disciples  at  Antioch. 
May  that  glorious  day  soon  come  ! — But  until  professed  Chris- 
tians shall  become  of  cue  mind,  it  is  absurd  to  insist  that  they 
rhall  all  be  called  by  one  name. 


ESSAY  III. 
SKETCH  OF  HOPKIXSIAN  SENTIMENTS. 

Having  traced  the  origin  of  the  epithet  Hopkinsian,  and 
shown  its  propriety  and  utility,  I  now  come,  agreeably  to  the 
plan  proposed  in  my  first  essay,  to  draw  the  outlines  of  the 
system,  properly  denominated  Hopkinsian.  A  brief  sketch  is 
all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  ;  since,  to  exhibit  a  Hopkin- 
sian confession  of  faith,  in  all  its  ramifications,  would  be  a  ! 
greater  task  than  the  writer  is  willing  to  impose  upon  him- 
self. In  the  brief  sketch  proposed,  it  will  be  a  leading  object, 
to  present  a  discriminating  view  of  Hopkinsian  tenets,  or  to 
point  out  the  difference  between  them  and  the  tenets  of  others, 
who  are  called  Orthodox,  and  particularly  of  such  as  lay  an  ex- 
clusive claim  to  Calvinism. 

Respecting  many  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  revealed 
religion,  the  Orthodox,  in  general,  of  every  name,  express  their 
belief  in  nearly  the  same  terms :  the  difference  between  them, 
consists  in  the  sense  in  which  they  use  those  terms,  and  the 
Inferences  which  they  deduce  from  the  ideas,  understood  to  be 
expressed  by  them.  It  is  presumed,  that,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  orthodox,  whether  they  choose  to  be  called  Hopkin- 
sians  or Calvinists,  will  all  assent  to  the  following  propositions: 
that  there  is  One  only  living  and  true  God,  the  Maker,  Possessor) 
and  Governor  of  the  world — that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  were  written  by  Divine  inspiration — that, 
in  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  there  is  a  trinity  of  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost — that  the  purposes  and  providence  of  God  are 
universal — that  mankind  are  free,  moral  agents,  accountable  to 
God  for  their  conduct — that  men,  by  nature,  are  depraved, 
guilty,  lost  creatures — that  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  God,  and,  by 
his  submission  to  death,  made  a  proper  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
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men — that  salvation  is  sincerely  offered  to  men  in  the  Gospel, 
upon  the  condition  of  repentance  and  faith — that,  in  order  to 
repent  and  believe  in  Christ,  men  must  be  regenerated  by  the 
special  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit—that  those  whom  the 
Holy  Spirit  regenerates  in  time,  were  given  to  Christ  in  eternity, 
or  chosen  to  salvation  from  the  beginning — that  all  true  be- 
lievers will  be  preserved  from  final  apostasy—tthat  the  bodies  of 
men  will  be  raised  to  life,  at  the  last  day  ;  when  Christ  will  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness  ;  and  when,  according  to  the  sentence 
then  pronounced,  saints  will  enter  on  a  state  of  perfect  and 
endless  happiness,  and  sinners  on  a  state  of  complete  and  end- 
less misery. 

But  while  the  Orthodox  might  all  assent  to  a  creed,  couched 
in  such  general  terms,  they  would  differ  much  in  their  modes  of 
explaining  it,  and  making  deductions  from  it. 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  exhibit  the  views  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing points  above-mentioned,  which  may  be  considered  as,  in  a 
great  measure,  peculiar  to  Hopkinsians  :  in  doing  which,  for  the 
sake  of  method  and  brevity,  I  will  class  them  under  the  follow- 
ing general  heads — The  Divine  inspiration  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures— The  peculiar  Mode  of  the  Divine  Existence — The  Cha- 
racter and  Works  of  God — The  free,  moral  agency  of  man — 
The  native  character  and  condition  of  mankind — The  Charac- 
ter and  Work  of  the  Redeemer — The  terms  of  the  Gospel — 
The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Regeneration  and  Sanctifica- 
tion — The  present  Justification  and  future  Reward  of  true 
Believers. 

Upon  these  subjects,  in  their  order,  it  is  proposed,  concisely, 
to  state  the  sentiments  of  Hopkinsians,  with  a  few  of  the  reasons 
adduced  to  support  them.  In  such  a  brief  sketch,  as  the  limits 
of  these  essays  will  admit,  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  mention 
the  particular  Authors,  and  the  pages  of  their  works,  in  which 
the  sentiments  stated,  may  be  found.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
refer,  generally,  to  the  works  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  President  Ed 
wards,  Dr.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Edwards,  Dr.  Stephen  West,  Dr.  Em- 
mons  ;  and  to  the  Essays  in  the  Theological  and  Mass.  Miss. 
Magazines.  Should  it  be  thought,  however,  that  any  thing  ad- 
vanced, is  not  strictly  Hopkinsian,  it  may,  when  pointed  out,  be 
shown,  hereafter,  to  be  so,  by  quotations  from  acknowledged 
Hopkinsian  divines. 

SECTION  I. — The  Divine  Inspiration  of  the  Sacrtd  Scriptures* 

Though  but  few,  who  receive  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of 
God,  will  deny  their  plenary  inspiration;  yet,  respecting  thf; 
nature  of  that  inspiration,  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinions. 
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Some  suppose,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  merely  superintended  the 
sacred  penmen,  so  as  to  prevent  their  making  mistakes.  Others 
suppose,  that  Divine  inspiration  consisted,  principally,  in  elevat- 
ing and  strengthening  the  natural  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
sacred  writers.  But  Hopkinsians  hold  that  in  writing  the 
Scriptures,  not  only  the  truths  expressed,  but  the  very  words  in 
which  they  are  clothed,  were  suggested,  or  dictated  to  the 
inspired  penmen  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  only  can.  with 
(ruth  and  propriety,  be  called  Divine  inspiration  ;  since  a  mere 
nipcrintendency,  or  even  the  highest  elevation,  has  nothing  in  it 
of  a  miraculous  nature,  and  is  not  different  in  kind,  if  in  degree, 
from  the  common  influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
impart  Divine  authority  to  the  sacred  writings,  any  more  than 
to  the  works  of  any  wise  and  good  man.  As  it  will  not  be  de- 
nied that  God  was  able  to  suggest  to  the  several  writers  what- 
ever they  wrote,  so  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  suggest  the 
whole,  that  they  might  always  be  conscious  of  a  Divine  inspira- 
tion, and  might  be  able  to  say  as  they  do,  4  that  they  were 
moved  by  the.  Holy  Ghost — that  they  received  what  they  wrote 
by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ — and  that  they  expressed 
themselves  in  the  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth.' 

SECTION  II. — The  Peculiar  Mode  of  the  Divine  Existence. 

All  who  make  pretensions  to  orthodoxy,  admit  that  the  mode 
of  the  Divine  Existence  is  peculiar  and  mysterious  ;  and  that  it 
is  such  as  to  render  it  proper  to  apply  to  God  the  distinct  names 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  But  they  differ  respecting 
the  hind  of  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  which  these  names  im- 
port, and,  consequently,  respecting  the  seat  of  the  mystery 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  involves.  Some  suppose 
that  the  distinction,  in  the  mode  of  the  Divine  Existence,  is 
inexplicable ;  and  in  this  distinction,  therefore,  they  place  the 
mystery  of  the  sacred  Trinity.  Others  suppose  that  the  distinc- 
tion in  the  Godhead  is  that  of  attributes  and  offices  merely — 
that  the  Father  denotes  the  attribute  of  understanding,  or  the 
office  of  lawgiver  and  sovereign — that  the  Son  denotes  the 
attribute  of  wisdom,  or  the  office  of  communicating  light  and 
(ruth — and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  denotes  the  attribute  of  power^ 
or  the  office  of  creating  and  of  upholding  and  moving  the  crea- 
tures and  things  that  are  made.  Whether  divines  of  this  class 
suppose  that  there  is  any  mystery  in  the  Trinity,  or  if  so, 
where  they  think  it  lies,  1  am  unable  to  say. 

In  opposition  to  the  above  notions  of  the  mode  of  the  Divine 
Existence,  Hopkinsians  hold  that  there  is  a  distinction  of  PER- 
SONS in  the  Godhead.  They  agree  with  the  Assembly  of  Di- 
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vines,  that  "  there  are  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  these  three  are  One 
God,  the  same  in  substance,  and  equal  in  Power  and  Glory." 
This  is  a  doctrine  not  discoverable  by  reason  or  the  light  of 

*  vi  nature  ;  but  it  is  a  doctrine  clearly  taught  in  Divine  revelation, 
in  which  the  Father,  Word,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  represented  as 

S  -  having  distinct  volitions,  as  performing  separate  parts  in  the 
work  of  redemption,  and  as  speaking  to  and  of  each  other  as 
distinct  persons,  while  to  each  of  them  Divine  names,  attri- 

^v  butes,  and  works  are  ascribed;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  uni- 
formly asserted  that  there  is  but  One  God.  This  doctrine,  so 
plainly  and  fully  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  is  above,  but  not  con- 
trary to  reason,  as  it  neither  implies  that  three  persons  are  one 
person,  or  that  three  Gods  are  one  God ;  but  only  that  there  is 
One  God  in  Three  Persons.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  in 
the  distinction  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead ;  the  mystery  lies  in 
the  union  of  Three  Persons  in  One  God.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
profound  mystery  ;  and  what  is  more  reasonable  than  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  uncreated  and  eternal  Being  should  have  some- 
thing in  the  mode  of  his  existence  incomprehensible ;  or  that 
creatures  cannot '  by  searching  find  out  God  ?'  But  though  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  mysterious,  yet  it  is  not  unintelligible; 
it  may  be  stated  and  understood,  and,  therefore,  as  rationally 
believed  as  any  other  doctrine  taught  in  the  sacred  volume. 

SECTION  III. — The  Character  and  Works  of  God. 

As  the  Existence  of  God  is  the  first  principle  of  all  religion, 
so  every  system  of  religion  must  take  its  complexion  from  the 
views  which  are  entertained  of  the  Character  of  God.  The 
Character  of  God  results  from  his  Moral  Perfections.  These, 
according  to  the  views  of  Hopkinsians,  are  all  comprehended  in 
Z/oue,  or  impartial,  disinterested  benevolence. — "  God  is  love." 
His  Knowledge,  Wisdom,  and  Power,  are  all  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  impartial,  disinterested,  universal  love,  or  good  will. 
God  loves  himself  supremely,  but  not  selfishly.  He  is  of  infi- 
nitely more  worth  than  all  his  creatures,  who  are  before  him 
'as  a  drop  of  the  bucket  or  the  small  dust  of  the  balance.' 
God  is,  therefore,  under  moral  obligation  to  love  himself  su- 
premely, and  to  aim  at  his  own  glory  and  felicity,  as  his  ulti- 
mate and  chief  end  in  all  his  works,  whether  of  creation  or 
prbvidence.  Hence,  the  Scriptures  teach,  that  '  He  hath  made 
all  things  for  himself;  and  that  for  his  pleasure  they  are  and 
were  created.' 

As  every  wise  being  lays  a  plan  before  he  begins  to  operate, 
so  the  only  wise  God,  before  he  began  the  work  of  creation. 
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having  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  all  things  possible,i 
designed  to  bring  into  existence  such  a  universe  as  would  be* 
best  adapted  to  his  ultimate  and  chief  end  in  all  his  works.    As 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  two  schemes  of  creation  and  pro- 
vidence should  be  exactly  alike,  or  should  equally  well  answer 
the  end  of  creation  ;  so  it  is  rational  to  conclude  that  God  has 
chosen  the  best  possible  scheme  of  things  and  events.     This 
scheme  he  carries  into  effect,  by  his  own  agency,  in  the  natural 
and  moral  world.    He  causes  such  creatures  and  things  to  exist, 
and  so  to  move  and  act  as  best  to  subserve  his  original  design.  *  "V 
Hence  we  read,  "  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world — Of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,      >O 
are  all  things — In  him  we  live,  and  move,  (are  moved,)  and      ^  v* 
have  our  being — Who  worketh  all  things,  after  the  counsel  of 
his  own  will." 

From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  created  universe  is,  on  the 
whole,  as  good  as  it  is  possible  it  should  be ;  i.  e.  as  good  as 
perfect  power,  guided  by  infinite  wisdom,  and  prompted  by  in- 
finite goodness,  could  make  it.  Though  evil,  both  natural  and  f 
moral,  evists  in  the  universe,  vet  there,  is  no  more  oieither  I  ^ 


moral,  exists  in  the  universe,  yet  there  is  no  more  oreither 
than  God  saw  to  be  necessary  to  his  own  glory  and  blessedness. 
The  glory  of  God  consists  in  his  perfections,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise and  display  of  these  consist  his  felicity.  It  is  necessary^ 
therefore,  to  the  highest  glory  and  blessedness  of  God,  that  he 
should  exercise  and  display  all  his  perfections  ;  not  only  his 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  but  his  justice  also,  and.  his  grace* 
But  these  last  can  be  exercised  and  displayed  upon  sinful,  guilty 
creatures  only.  Hence  Solomon  says,  "  The  Lord  hath  made 
all  things  for  himself;  yea,  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil. r 
And  David  says,  "  Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee ; 
tfie  remainder  of  wrath  shalt  thou  restrain." 

Since  all  God's  moral  perfections  are  comprehended  in  lo-cc 
or  disinterested  benevolence,  it  is  manifest,  that,  in  accomplish- 
ing his  great  design  in  creation,  which  is  to  advance  his  own 
glory  and  blessedness  to  the  highest  degree,  he  must  produce  ^ 
the  greatest  possible  sum  of  created  good  ;  i.  e.  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  holiness  and  happiness  in  his  moral  king- 
dom. "  Whatever  God  doeth,  it  shall  be  forever ;  nothing  can 
be  put  to  it,  nor  any  thing  taken  from  it."! 

*,hAu.a 

SECTION  IV. — The  free  moral  agency  of  Man.  \  GL. 

Probably  there  is  no  one  who  embraces  Christianity,  certainly  C&cudUt 
there  is  no  one  among  the  orthodox,  who  will  deny  that  man  is    J  ^jt 
a  free  moral  agent.     It  is  a  point  in  which  all  are  agreed,  that  if 
men  were  riot  free  moral  agents,  they  would  not  be  accountable 
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eatures,  and  could  not  with  propriety  be  rewarded  for  then 
;ood  deeds,  or  with  justice  be  punished  for  their  evil  ones.    In- 
eed  if  they  were  not/ree  agents  they  would  not  be  capable  ot 
Acting  at  all ;  and  if  they  were  not  moral  agents  their  actions 
would  have  no  moral  quality ;  and  though  they  might  be  useful 
or  hurtful  yet  they  would  be  neither  good  nor  evil. 

But  while  all  admit  that  men  are  free  moral  agents,  very  dif- 
*''A  ferent  opinions  are  entertained  of  the  nature  of  free  moral 
agency.  Some  suppose  that  free  moral  agency  consists  in  doing 
as  one  chooses  to  do.  But  upon  this  supposition  men  are  free 
agents  only  when  liberated  from  all  restraint ;  and  in  order  to 
be  completely  free  they  must  possess  unlimited  power.  Liberty 
to  do  as  one  pleases,  is  more  properly  called  natural  than  moral 
freedom.  It  is  the  opinion  of  others,  that  free  moral  agency 
•consists  in  men's  causing  their  own  exercises  of  choice  and  voli- 
tion, or  in  choosing  to  choose  and  willing  to  will.  But  if  this 
were  correct  it  would  follow,  that  men  never  could  have  begun 
to  be  free  moral  agents ;  because  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  have  chosen  to  have  their  first  exercise  of  choice,  or 
have  willed  to  have  their  first  exercise  of  will ;  as  this  would 
imply  that  they  had  one  act  of  choice,  or  one  exercise  of  will 
before  the  first. — To  avoid  this  absurdity  some  run  into  another 
k  equally  as  great ;  which  is  this,  that  men  have  a  self-determining 
power  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  begin  to  choose  and  will, 
not  only  without  the  agency  of  any  other  being;,  but  without  any 
previous  choice  or  volition  of  their  own.  The  advocates  of 
such  a  self-determining  power  in  man  are  excusable  for  not  ex- 
plaining it  intelligibly,  since  that  which  is  absurd  can  neither  be 
conceived  nor  described.  *  /: 

In  opposition  to  these  notions  of  moral  freedom,  it  is  the  sen- 
timent of  Hopkinsians,  that  free  moral  agency  consists  simply 
in  choosing  or  willing.  Agency  is  "  the  state  of  being  in  ac- 
tion." But  men  are  active  in  nothing  besides  choice  and  voli- 
tjU.\  tion.  In  these  consists  their  agency,  and  these  are  in  their  very 
nature  free.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  choice  and  volition 
should  ever  be  the  subjects  of  constraint.  To  suppose  that  one 
is  constrained  or  compelled  to  choose  or  will,  is  the  same  as  to 
f  <  x  suppose  that  he  chooses  against  his  choice  or  wills  against  his 
will.  Men  may  be  caused,  but  can  never  be  compelled  to  choose 
or  will.  Choice  and  volition  are  therefore  in  their  very  nature 
free.  Every  being  who  exercises  choice  and  volition  is  a  free 
agent.  The  Deity  is  a  free  agent,  because  he  acts  of  choice. 
It  would  be  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  causes  his  own  voli- 
tions, as  to  suppose  that  he  caused  his  own  existence.  If  the 
supposition  that  he  created  himself,  implies  that  he  acted  before 
he  existed,  the  supposition  that  he  causes  his  own  volitions^ 
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implies  that  he  acted  before  he  began  to  act.   Free  agency  does 
not  consist  in  any  thing  preceding  or  following  choice  and  voli-lj^ 
tion,  but  in  choice  and  volition  themselves.  ^/\ 

But  though  all  beings  who  choose  and  will  are  free  agents,  ^  .^ 
yet  many  of  this  description  are  not  moral  agents.  To  consti- 
tute any  being  a  moral  agent  it  is  necessary,  not  only  that  he  v>  * 
should  choose  and  will,  but  that  he  should  be  able  to  perceive  ^  ^5 
the  difference  beAween  right  and  wrong.  No  one  can  be  a  pro- 
per object  of  praise  or  blame  for  his  conduct  unless  he  is  capa- 
ble of  distinguishing  between  moral  good  and  evil.  The  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  does  not  depend 
upon  the  will  of  any  being,  but  is  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things.  A  capacity  to  discern  this  difference,  is  essential  to  .;-" 
moral  obligation.  No  being,  however  free,  can  feel  bound  to  do 
what  he  is  not  capable  of  knowing  to  be  right  and  good,  or  to 
refrain  from  doing  what  he  is  not  capable  of  knowing  to  be 
wrong  and  evil.  Hence,  what  has  been  called  the  Moral  Sense. 
is  indispensable  to  moral  agency.  This  moral  sense  is  what  the 
Scriptures  call  Conscience,  and  what  they  represent  all  men,  the 
heathens  not  excepted,  as  possessing:  Rom.  ii.  14,  15,  "For 
when  the  Gentiles  who  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the 
things  contained  in  the  law,  these  having  not  the  law,  are  a 
law  unto  themselves :  who  show  the  work  of  the  law  written 
in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and 
their  thoughts  the  mean-while  accusing  or  else  excusing  one 
another." 

The  preceding  observations  lead  to  the  following  inferences: 

1 .  Brutes  are  not  moral  agents.     That  they  are  free  agents 
is  unquestionable.     They  choose  and  refuse,  and  are  evidently 
as  voluntary  in  their  actions  as  men.     That  they  do  not  possess 
a  degree  of  reason  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  prove.     But 
they  are  entirely  destitute  of  a  moral  sense,  or  conscience. 
Though  they  manifest  fear,  sympathy,  pity,  and  other  natural 
affections,  yet  they  never  show  any  signs  of  remorse  or  guilt,  or 
appear  to  have  any  sense  of  injury,  how  much  soever  abused. 
And  since  they  have  no  conscience,  they  are  not  moral  agents. 
nor  deserving  of  either  praise  or  blame. 

2.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  mankind  are  free  moral 
»  agents  from  their  birth.     That  they  choose  and  will  from  their 

earliest  infancy  wilPhot  be  disputed.  And  as  soon  as  they  are 
capable  of  making  known  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  their 
minds,  they  manifest  moral  discernment.  As  they  never  acquire 
any  new  corporeal  power  after  their  birth,  so  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  they  acquire  any  new  mental  faculty.  They  come 
into  the  world  men  and  women  in  miniature,  and  commence  free 
moral  agents  as  soon  as  they  commence  their  rational  existence^ 

2* 
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3.  The  universal  agency  of  God,  is  consistent  with  the  free, 
moral  agency  of  man.  Both  reason  and  scripture  teach,  that 
God  "  vvorketh  all  things ;"  or.  in  other  words,  is  the  Efficient 
Cause  of  all  that  exists  or  takes  place,  in  the  moral,  as  well  as  in 
the  natural  world.  But,  some  have  thought  it  difficult  to  recon- 
cile this  doctrine  with  the  free,  moral  agency  of  man.  If,  how- 
ever, this  doctrine  be  consistent  with  the  free  agency  of  man, 
it  is  presumed  that  few  will  think  it  inconsistent  with  his  moral 
agency.  And  as  free  agency  consists  in  choice  and  volition  sim- 
ply, how  can  there  be  the  least  inconsistency  between  the  uni- 
versal agency  of  God,  and  the  free  agency  of  man  ?  When  God 
works  in  men  to  will,  do  they  not  will  ?  When  He  causes  them 
t*  choose,  do  they  not  choose  ?  The  universal  agency  of  God, 
instead  of  destroying,  produces  the  free,  moral  agency  of  all 
mankind* 

SECTION  V. — The  native  character  and  condition  of  mankind. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  is  a  knowledge 
of  ourselves.  Some  of  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  errors, 
prevalent  in  the  Christian  world,  originate  from  incorrect  no- 
tions of  the  nature,  origin,  extent  and  consequences  of  human 
depravity.  The  scriptural  doctrine  of  depravity,  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  the  doctrines  of  grace.  Hence,  Hopkinsians, 
iji  their  systems,  sermons  and  tracts,  have  dwelt  much  upon  this 
subject.  I  shall  endeavour  to  express  their  views,  as  clearly 
and  concisely  as  I  am  able,  in  the  following  propositions. 

1.  The  depravity  of  mankind  is  seated  in  the  heart,  or  will. 
44;  is  of  a  moral  nature ;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  criminal. 
Men  are  not  to  blame  for  depravity  of  body,  or  weakness  oi 
intellect,  or,  indeed,  for  any  thing,  in  which  they  are  not  volun- 
tary and  active.  Neither  the  organs  and  motions  of  the  body, 
nor  the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  understanding,  are  of  a 
moral  nature.  It  is  true,  that  the  bodies  of  men  are  diseased, 
and  their  understandings  darkened  ;  but  this  is  the  effect  of  their 
ijioral  depravity,  and  not  moral  depravity  itself.  Men  are  active 
only  in  their  free,  voluntary  affections  and  exercises,  which  com- 
pose their  hearts ;  for  these  only  are  they  accountable  to  God  : 
and  in  these  consists  whatever  they  possess  of  a  moral  nature. 
It  is  not  true,  therefore,  as  some  maintain,  that  human  depra- 
vity is  universal,  i.  e.  that  all  the  powers  and  faculties,  both  of 
the  minds  aad  bodies  of  men,  are  depraved.  Depraved  men 
possess  all  the  corporeal  and  mental  faculties,  which  Adam  pos- 
sessed before  his  fall,  and  are  as  well  able  to  exercise  them, 
Liuman  depravity  does  not  consist  in  a  dormant  principle,  taste, 
or  appetite  of  the  mind,  which  is  antecedent  to  voluntary  exer 
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eises,  and  the  source  of  them.  If  such  a  principle  exists  (which 
lacks  all  proof)  it  cannot  be  of  a  moral  nature,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  the  seat  of  moral  depravity. 

The  sacred  writers  represent  human  depravity  as  belonging 
to  the  will  and  affections,  which  compose  the  heart ;  as  con- 
sisting in  '  loving  darkness  and  hating  the  light — in  choosing  the 
evil,  and  refusing  the  good — in  hating  God,  and  loving  one's 
own  self.' 

2.  Human  depravity   essentially  and  summarily  consists  in 
selfishness.     It  is  of  a  moral  and  criminal  nature  5   or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  sin.     "  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law."     The 
law  requires  supreme  love  to  God  and  self-measured  love  to 
one's  fellow  creatures,  i.  e.  the  constant  exercise  of  good  will, 
benevolent  affection,  or  disinterested   love.     The  transgression 
of  the  law,  therefore,  which  is  the  opposite  of  such  love,  must 
be  supreme  self-love,  or  selfishness.     In  this,  then,  all  sin,  all 
moral  depravity,  essentially  consists.     This  is  the  carnal  mind, 
which  is  enmity  against  God  :    this  is  the  evil  heart,  from  which 
proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  and  all  other  crimes-and  vices. 
Such  is  the  representation  of  scripture  :  c  all  seek  their  own — 
being  lovers  of  pleasure — lovers  of  their  own  selves.' 

3.  All  mankind  are  subjects  of  moral  depravity.     This  is 
evident  from   experience  and  observation,  and  is  expressly  as- 
serted in  sacred  scripture.     '  All  have  sinned — they  are  all  gone 
out  of  the  way — there  is  none  that  doeth  good — both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  are  under  sin.' 

4.  The  moral  depravity  of  mankind  is   total.     The  meaning 
of  this  term  cannot  be  mistaken,  after  what  has  been  stated 
above.     It  obviously  does  not  mean,  that  any  thing  belonging  to 
man  is  depraved,  except  his  heart.     It  does  not  mean,  that  one 
has  as  much  depravity,  as  another.     Men  have  different  capa- 
cities ;  and,  therefore,  whilst  all,  in  their  natural  state,  are  to- 
tally depraved,  some  have  more  depravity,  and  are  much  greater 
sinners,  than   others.     But,  the  term  does  mean,  that  all  the 
voluntary  exercises  of  mankind,  in  an  unrenewed  state,  are  self- 
ish, and,  consequently,  that  all  their  moral  actions  are  sinful. 
That  mankind  are  thus  depraved,  is  the  uniform  doctrine  of  the 
sacred  writers,  who  assert,  that  they  have  not  the  love  of  God 
in  them — that  in  the  flesh,  there  dwelleth  no  good  thing — that 
the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil — that  every  imagi- 
nation of  the  thoughts  of  man's  heart  is  only  evil  continually — 
that  men  are,  by  nature,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins — and  that 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one.' 

5.  Mankind  are  the  subjects  of  moral  depravity  from  their 
birth.     As  they  come  into  the  world  with  all  the  faculties,  which 
they  ever  possess,  and  are  men  and  women  in  miniature ;  so- 
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they  are  free,  moral  agents,  and  have  voluntary  exercises,  at- 
soon  as  they  have  rational  souls.  These  exercises  must  be 
either  holy  or  sinful.  If  their  first  moral  exercises,  were  holy, 
they  would  not  need  to  be  born  again,  nor  would  it  be  possible 
to  account  for  the  fact,  that  they  all  exhibit,  in  their  external 
conduct,  the  fruits  of  a  depraved  heart,  as  soon  as  they  become 
capable  of  making  known  their  feelings. 

The  scriptures  assert,  that  mankind  are  depraved  from  their 
birth)*-  "  Man  is  born  as  the  wild  ass's  colt — The  wicked  are 
„  estranged  from  the  womb ;  they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be 
!\     born,  speaking  lies — The  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from 
his  youth — That,  which  is  born  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh — Death 
hath  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned." 

6.  Mankind  come  into  the  world  in  a  state  of  moral  depra- 
vity,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam.     Though  Adam   was 
not  the  federal  head  of  his  posterity,  as  they  never  chose  him 
for  their  representative  ;    and  though  no  one  but  himself,  is 
guilty  of  his  sin,  or  can  justly  be  punished  for  it ;  yet  his  fall, 
by  a  Divine  constitution,  which  God  had  a  sovereign  right  to 
make,  rendered  it  certain,  that  all  his  posterity  would  be  sinners 
from  their  birth.     This  is   believed  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
apostle,  when  he  says,  in  Rom.  v.  that  "by  one  man's  disobe- 
dience, many  were  made  (constituted)  sinners" — and  that  "  by 
the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condem- 
nation. 

The  sin  of  Adam,  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  may  be  called 
original  sin,  not  because  it  was  the  first  sin  committed;  for 
the  woman  was  first  in  transgression ;  but  because  it  was  that 
sin,  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  originated,  i.  e.  according  to  the 
Divine  determination,  rendered  certain  the  sinfulness  of  all 
mankind. 

7.  As  mankind  commence  their  existence,  as  rational,  ac- 
countable creatures,  in  a  state  of  total  moral  depravity,  so  they 
are  under  condemnation  by  the  law  of  God,  and  are  deserving 
of  its  penalty,  which  is  endless  punishment. — "  The  wages  ot 
sin  is  death." — Being  by  nature,  or  from  their  birth,  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  men  are  children  of  wrath.     Sin  and  desert 
of  punishment  are  inseparable.     All  mankind  deserve  punish- 
ment, greater  or  less  in  degree,  according  to  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  their  transgressions,  and  will  deserve  it,  so  long 
as  it  shall  remain  true,  that  they  have  sinned.     Neither  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  nor  the  forgiveness  of  God,  nor  the  misery 
of  hell,  ever  did,  or  ever  can  render  any  child  of  Adam  inno- 
cent, or  undeserving  of  punishment. 

Such  is  the  depraved,  guilty,  and  deplorable  state  of  all 
mankind ;  in  which  they  must  have  remained  and  perished. 
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had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  the  Son  of  God.    Which 
leads  me  to  state  the  sentiments  of  Hopkinsians,  respecting 

SECTION  6. — The  Character  and  Work  of  the  Redeemer. 

As  Hopkinsians,  in  common  with  all  the  Orthodox,  hold  to- 
Ihe  doctrine  of  the  sacred  Trinity  ;  so  they  believe  in  the  mys- 
terious union  of  the  human  and  Divine  natures,  in  the  One  Per- 
son of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  believe,  that,  whilst  hr 
was  really  a  man,  possessing  'a  true  body  and  a  rational  soul/ 
he  was  also  God  over  all,  blessed  forever.  It  is  now,  I  appre- 
hend, the  prevailing  sentiment  of  Hopkinsians,  tKat  Christ  is 
called  the  Son  of  God,  in  reference  to  his  human  nature  only,  and 
on  account  of  his  miraculous  conception  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Christ,  as  man,  being  '  made  under  the  law,'  was  bound  to 
be,  what  he  was,  perfectly  holy  and  obedient  in  all  things  to  I 
the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father.  By  his  obedience,  therefore,  he  |  > 
did  not  merit  any  thing,  either  for  himself,  or  others.  It  was 
not  his  obedience,  but  his  sufferings  and  death  on  the  cross  that 
made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men.  Accordingly,  the  scrip- 
tures represent  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour,  his  death,  his  blood, 
as  opening  the  way  for  the  pardon  of  sinJ.  Though  the  sins  of 
men  could  not  be  transferred  or  imputed  to  Christ,  so  that  he 
should  become  guilty  of  them,  or  be  punished  for  them ;  yet 
his  sufferings  in  the  human  nature,  and  as  Jtlediat or  between  God 
and  men,  as  fully  manifested  God's  hatred  of  sin  and  regard  to 
the  honour  of  his  law,  as  they  would  have  been  manifested  by 
the  condign  punishment  of  all  mankind.  Hence  it  was  predicted, 
by  Isaiah,  "  He  will  magnify  the  law,  and  make  it  honourable  ;y 
and  the  apostle  states,  that  *God  hath  set  forth  Christ  to  be  a 
propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteous- 
ness for  the  remission  of  sins,  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the 
justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus.' 

The  atonement  of  Christ  was  not  designed,  either  to  rendci 
God  merciful  to  men,  or  to  render  men  undeserving  of  punish- 
ment. "  The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  his  works." — It  was  a  disposition  in  God,  to  showx 
mercy  to  men,  consistently  with  the  honour  of  his  law  and  the 
holiness  of  his  character,  that  led  him  to  sacrifice  his  well  be- 
loved Son.  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only- 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  might  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.  As  the  sins  of  men  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  Christ ;  so  he  was  not  punished  for  them ;  nor  did  he 
suffer  as  much  misery  as  men  deserve.  But,  though  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  were  not  the  penalty  of  the  law,  nor  equal  to  what 
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men  deserve  for  sin,  yet  being  the  sufferings  of  a  person  who 
was  God  as  well  as  man,  they  as  fully  manifest  God's  hatred  of 
sin,  regard  to  his  law,  and  respect  for  his  character,  as  would 
the  condign  punishment  of  all  mankind.  Such  a  manifestation 
was  necessary  to  the  consistent  pardon  of  a  single  sinner. — 
4  Without  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  Christ  there  could  have 
been  no  remission  of  sin  at  all.'  But  such  a  manifestation  hav- 
ing been  made  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Divine  Sa- 
viour in  the  nature  of  men,  and  as  Mediator  between  them  and 
their  offended  Sovereign,  the  way  is  as  open,  so  far  as  respects 
the  necessity  of.an  atonement,  for  the  pardon  of  all  men  as  of  an 
individual.  We  are  accordingly  taught  in  scripture  that  'Christ 
tasted  death  for  every  man,'  and  that  '  He  is  the  propitiation  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world.'- 

The  atonement  by  Christ  did  not  oblige  God,  in  point  of  jus- 
tice to  men,  to  pardon  any  of  them,  but  only  rendered  it  con- 
sistent and  proper  for  him  to  offer  pardon  to  all  men  upon  rea- 
sonable terms.  Upon  such  terms  He  does  offer  pardon  to  men 
in  the  gospel. 

SECTION  VII. — The  terms  of  the  Gospel. 

Though  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  sufficient  for  all  man- 
kind, and  was  made  as  much  for  one  as  for  another,  yet,  as  the 
atonement  neither  takes  away  nor  diminishes  any  one's  guilt. 
so  it  does  not  oblige  God  in  point  of  justice  to  pardon  and  save 
any  of  the  human  race.  The  mediation  of  Christ  only  opened 
the  way  for  God,  consistently  and  honourably,  to  offer  salvation 
to  men  upon  such  terms  as  he  should  see  fit.  It  is  very  obvious, 
that  throughout  the  gospel,  offers  of  salvation  are  made  to  men 
indiscriminately,  upon  the  terms  of  reconciliation  to  God,  re- 
pentance for  sin,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  or  more 
strictly  and  properly  speaking,  upon  condition  of  such  faith  as 
includes  reconciliation  and  repentance.  Faith  in  Christ  is  the 
grand  condition  of  salvation,  proposed  in  the  gospel.  '*  He 
that  believeth  (and  is  baptized)  shall  be  saved — Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved — He  that  believeth 
is  justified  from  all  things — If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye 
shall  die  in  your  sins."  But  whilst  faith  is  required  as  the  sole 
condition  of  salvation,  it  is  not  such  a  faith  as  is  dead  or  alone. 
The  faith  that  will  save  a  man  is  more  than  a  bare  speculative 
belief  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  or  a  persuasion  which  one 
may  have  imbibed  that  Christ  is  his  friend  and  will  save  him : 
either  of  which  may  be  possessed  by  those  whose  hearts  are  full 
of  sin,  and  at  enmity  with  God.  The  faith  required  as  the  condi- 
tion of  salvation  is  not  a  passive  reception  of  the  doctrines  which 
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exhibit  the  character  and  work  of  Christ  as  true,  but  a  voluntary 
and  cordial  reception  of  them  as  good,  and  altogether  worthy  of 
God.  "  With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness — Faith 
worketh  by  love."  Hence,  believing  on  Christ  is  called  receiv- 
ing him  and  coming  to  him.  Before  men  can  exercise  suck 
faith,  they  must  become  reconciled  to  the  character,  law,  and 
government  of  God,  and  love  him  as  his  law  requires.  Hence, 
faith  in  Christ  includes  repentance  for  sin.  Those  who  love 
God  and  his  law,  must  condemn  and  loathe  themselves  for  their 
transgressions.  From  love  to  God  naturally  flows  that  godly 
sorrow  for  sin  which  worketh  repentance,  and  which  consists 
not  in  being  sorry,  all  things  considered,  that  sin,  as  an  event, 
has  taken  place  in  the  Providence  of  God,  but  in  being  sorry 
for  one's  own  hateful  and  criminal  exercises  of  selfishness  and 
enmity  against  God,  in  themselves  considered.  The  true  peni- 
tent abhors  and  humbles  himself,  and  accepts  the  punishment  of 
his  iniquities.  And  he  who  does  this,  will  cordially  receive  'the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,5  as  soon  as  it  is  made  known  to  him. 
The  order  of  gracious  exercises,  though  not  always  perceptible, 
is  yet  always  the  same ;  according  to  which,  love  precedes  re- 
pentance, and  repentance  precedes  faith. 

The  gospel  requires  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  condition  of  par- 
don, not  because  faith  is  meritorious,  for  it  is  not.  It  is  the  rea- 
sonable service  of  all  on  whom  the  light  of  the  gospel  shines,  to 
receive  Christ  cordially  as  their  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  ;  and 
those  who  do  not  thus  receive  him  are  condemned  for  their  un- 
belief. Believers  are  as  deserving  of  punishment  for  their  sins  as 
unbelievers.  But  faith  is  required  in  the  gospel  for  two  reasons : 
first,  because  it  would  be  dishonourable  to  the  character  of  God 
to  pardon  persevering  transgressors  of  his  law,  and  despisers  and 
rejectors  of  his  Son.  And  secondly,  because  unbelievers  are  un- 
qualified for  heaven ;  as  they  could  neither  join  in  the  employ- 
ments nor  partake  of  the  enjoyments  of  that  holy  and  happy 
place.  God  has  made  the  terms  of  salvation  in  the  gospel  as 
low  as  it  was  morally  possible  he  should.  It  would  have  sullied 
the  purity  of  his  holiness,  made  Christ  the  minister  of  sin,  and 
filled  heaven  with  discord  and  misery,  had  God  pardoned  and 
saved  unsanctified,  impenitent,  and  unbelieving  sinners. 

With  the  terms  of  the  gospel,  all  who  enjoy  its  light  are  able 
to  comply.  When  Christ  is  known,  nothing  prevents  faith  in 
him  but  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief.  As  soon  as  men  understand 
the  peculiar  truths  of  the  gospel,  which  exhibit  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  Saviour,  they  are  as  well  able  to  love  Christ  as  to 
hate  him,  and  can  as  easily  receive  the  truth  as  reject  it.  They 
need  no  new  faculty  or  power  to  enable  them  to  believe  unto 
salvation.  It  depends  upon  their  will,  whether  to  come  to 
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Christ  and  have  life,  or  to  reject  the  counsel  of  God  against 
themselves.  Hence  it  is  said,  "  Whosoever  WILL,  let  him  take 
of  the  water  of  life /reefy**' 

There  is  no  necessity,  therefore,  of  directing  sinners  to  do 
any  thing  before  they  repent  and  believe  the  gospel,  nor  is  there 
any  warrant  in  scripture  to  do  it.  All  that  men  do  with  a  sel- 
fish, impenitent,  unbelieving  heart  is  sinful,  and  instead  of  re- 
commending them  to  the  favour  of  God  only  renders  them  the 
more  deserving  of  his  wrath. 

But  though  the  terms  of  the  gospel  are  so  reasonable  and  low. 
and  men  are  well  able  to  comply  with  them,  yet  none  do  comply 
until  they  are  'born  of  the  spirit.'  " Faith  is  the  gift  of  God- 
As  many  as  received  him  (Christ)  to  them  gave  he  power  to  be- 
come the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name, 
who  were  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of 
the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  Which  leads  me  to  state  thr 
views  which  Hopkinsians  entertain  of 

SECTION  VIII. — The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Regeneration 
and  Sanclifi  cation. 

It  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  economy  oi 
redemption,  to  enlighten  the  minds  and  purify  the  hearts  of  men. 
and  to  incline  them  to  do  what  they  are  always  able  but  natu- 
rally unwilling  to  do,  i.  e.  their  duty  towards  God,  their  fellow 
creatures,  and  themselves. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  author  of  regeneration,  which  consists, 
not  in  the  implantation  of  any  new  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind, 
nor  in  the  restoration  of  any  such  power  or  faculty  lost  by  the 
fall,  but  simply  in  turning  the  heart  or  will  from  sin  to  holiness, 
from  opposition  to  submission,  from  selfishness  to  disinterested 
benevolence. 

In  performing  this  divine  and  gracious  work  the  Holy  Spirit 
makes  use  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel  as  the  means  of  communi- 
cating to  the  understanding,  that  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ 
which  are  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  love,  repentance,  and 
faith.  As  men  are  rational  creatures,  they  must  necessarily 
know  God  before  they  can  love  him,  and  have  some  just  views  of 
the  character  of  Christ  before  they  can  believe  in  him.  Christ 
prayed  that  his  people  might  be  sanctified  through  the  truth,  or 
the  word  of  God;  and  James  speaking  of  believers,  writes,  "Of 
his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth."  When  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  are  read  or  heard,  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
awakens  attention  to  them,  and  causes  holy  affections  and  exer- 
cises in  view  of  them.  It  is  of  great  importance  therefore, 
that  the  peculiar  and  essential  truths  of  the  gospel  be  plainly 
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exhibited,  and  that  men  constantly  come  to  hear  them  preached  ; 
since  they  are  the  means,  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  re- 
newing the  heart,  and  saving  the  soul  from  sin  and  death.  "  It 
pleases  God,  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  them  thai 
believe."  This  is  the  mean,  which  He  has  appointed,  for  the 
conviction  and  conversion  of  men  ;  and  we  have  no  evidence, 
that  He  will  use  any  other  ?  The  case,  therefore,  of  those  who 
do  not  hear  the  gospel,  is  hopeless. 

The  nature  of  regeneration  being  such  as  has  been  repre- 
sented, it  is  evident,  that,  when  men  experience  this  change, 
though  dependant,  they  are  yet  active  :  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
love,  and  repent  and  believe  for  them,  but  causes  them  to  love, 
repent  and  believe  :  and  hence,  they  are  not  conscious  of  AzV 
agency,  but  of  their  own  exercises  only.  "  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst 
not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  or  whither  it  goeth  ;  so  is  every  one, 
that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."  Men  are  as  active,  at  the  moment 
of  regeneration,  as  at  any  other  time,  when  God  works  in  them 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.  ^ 

If  there  be  a  distinction  made,  between  regeneration  and  con- 
version, it  consists  in  this ;  that  regeneration  expresses  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  conversion  the  agency  of  the  creature; 
in  the  moral  change  which  takes  place,  when  one  begins  to  ex- 
ercise that  holy  love,  which  is  the  essence  of  every  Christian 
grace. 

The  term  sanctification  expresses  that  train  of  holy  exercises, 
which  follows  regeneration,  and  which  is  produced  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  in  the  minds  of  believers,  unto  the  end  of  their  lives.— 
Wherever  He  begins  this  'good  work,  He  carries  it  on,  until  the 
day  of  Jesus  Christ.'  As  preservation  is  creation  continued  ;  so 
sanctification  is  regeneration  continued.  Sanctification  is  im- 
perfect in  this  life,  not  on  account  of  any  imperfection  there  is 
in  holy  exercises,  which  are  all  comprised  in  that  love,  which  the 
apostle  calls  perfect ;  but  on  account  of  the  inconstancy  of  holy 
exercises,  which  are  more  or  less  interrupted Toy  sinful  ones, 
in  all  believers,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  this  world.  "  There 
is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth good  and  sinneth  not." 
— Hence  the  ground  of  a  warfare,  in  the  breasts  of  saints,  be- 
tween their  holy  and  sinful  affections ;  and  hence  their  constant 
need  of  repentance,  watchfulness,  and  prayer. 

I  may  now  close  my  brief  sketch  of  the  sentiments  of  Hop- 
kinsians,  with  a  few  words  respecting 

SECTION  9. — The  present  justification  and  future  reward  of  true 

believers. 

The  word  justification  does  not  imply,  that  believers  are  de- 
livered from  guilt,  or  that  they  have  done,  either  bv  themselves, 
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or  by  a  substitute,  all  that  the  Divine  law  requires.  Neither  ols 
these  is  admissible  :  for,  guilt  is  indelible,  and  righteousness  is 
personal.  To  be  justified,  is  to  be  pronounced  free  from  the 
penalty  of  the  law.  Justification,  therefore,  is  synonymous  with 
forgiveness,  or  pardon.  As  soon  as  men  believe  in  Christ,  their 
past  sins  are  forgiven,  for  his  sake,  or  *  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Him.'  When  justified  freely  by  Divine  Grace,  men 
are  prepared  to  be  treated  as  if  they  had  never  sinned.  Aftd. 
when  their  justification  is  completed  as  that  of  believers  is,  at 
death,  then  the  way  is  open  for  them  to  be  rewarded  for  all  the 
good  deeds  they  have  done  in  this  life,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
on  the  same  ground,  as  the  Angels  are  rewarded  for  all  their 
acts  of  obedience  and  love.  Accordingly,  our  Lord  assures 
them,  that  even  for  giving  a  cup  of  water  to  his  disciples,  from 
sincere  respect  to  Him,  they  shall  not  lose  their  reward. 


ESSAY  IV. 

OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 

According  to  the  plan  proposed,  at  the  commencement  of 
these  essays,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  obviate  a  few  of  the  popular 
objections,  which  are  made  to  that  scheme  of  religious  senti- 
ments, which  has  been  delineated.  The  objections  made  to  the 
Hopkinsian  system,  are  many  and  diverse.  There  is  not  a  sin- 
gle doctrine  of  the  system,  which  has  not  been  controverted. 
It  requires  much  less  time  to  state,  than  to  answer  an  objection. 
Fully  to  answer  all  the  objections,  which  have  been  made 
against  Hopkinsian  sentiments,  would  require  volumes.  I  shall 
have  time  and  room  to  take  notice  of  a  few  only  of  the  most 
general  and  plausible  objections,  which  are  made  to  the  system 
at  large  ;  leaving  it  to  other  writers  to  remove  objections  against 
particular  doctrines,  as  they  may  occur,  in  the  course  of  this 
essay. 

OBJECTION  I. — The  Hopkinsian  scheme   of  sentiments  is  not 

Calvinistick. 

This  objection  is  frequently  alleged,  with  much  confidence, 
and  no  doubt  has  great  weight  in  the  minds  of  many  who  ven- 
erate the  name  of  Calvin,  while,   probably,  they  have  but  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  his  system  of  sentiments,  and  still  less 
with  that,  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  opposition  to  it. 
In  reply  to  this  objection,  permit  me  to  observe, 
1.  If  it  were  true,  that  the  Hopkinsian  scheme  is  essentially 
different  from  the  Calvinistick ;  one  would  suppose,  that  this. 
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instead  of  being  an  objection  against  Hopkinsianism,  would  ra- 
ther be  a  recommendation  of  it,  in  the  apprehension  of  most  ot 
those,  who  discard  and  oppose  Hopkinsian  sentiments.  A  great 
majority  of  the  opposers  of  Hopkinsianism,  are  equally  opposed 
to  Calvinism,  in  every  form  and  degree.  For  such  to  object 
against  Hopkinsian  sentiments,  as  not  being  Calvinistick,  is  not 
very  consistent. 

2.  If  it  were  true,  that  the  Hopkinsian  scheme  is  different 
from  the  Calvinistick,  even  in  some  material  points  ;  it  might 
not  from  hence  follow,  with  absolute  certainty,  that  it  is  unscrip- 
tural  and  erroneous.     Calvin,  it  is  admitted,  was  a  learned  and 
good  man.     But,  he  was  no  more  than  a  man — an  uninspired 
man.     It  would  be  unreasonable  to  attribute  to  him  such  an  in- 
fallible knowledge  of  Divine  truth,  as  excludes  all  liability  to 
mistake  and  error.     Calvin  had  but  just  emerged  from  the  dark- 
ness of  Popery :    He  was,  it  is  said,  but  twenty-Jive  years  old. 
when  he  wrote  his  principal  work,  the  Institutes  :    and  though 
his  talents,  learning  and  piety,  enabled  him  to  state  and  defend 
the   doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  with  much   clearness  and 
force,  for  the  day  ;  yet,  it  is  more  than  possible,  that,  with  all  his 
acuteness  and  learning,  he  neither  escaped  all  error,  nor  en- 
grossed all  truth.     While  therefore,  we  cherish  all  due  respect 
for  the  memory  of  the  great  Genevan  reformer  ;  we  ought  not 
to  call  him  father,  and  resolve  that  we  will  go  no  farther  in  the 
investigation  of  Divine  truth,  than  his  works  lead  us.     If  we 
do  so,  while  we  may  extol  the  name,  we  shall  manifest  a  great 
want  of  the  spirit  of  Calvin.     But, 

3.  It  is  not  a  fact,  that  the  Hopkinsian  and  Calvinistick  sys- 
tems of  doctrine,  are  materially  different ;  and  much  less,  oppo- 
site to  each  other.     On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  demonstrated, 
that  all  the  leading  and  essential  doctrines  of  the  Hopkinsian 
scheme,  are  found  in  the  Institutes  of  Calvin.     The  plenary  in- 
spiration of  the  sacred  scriptures,  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the 
Godhead,  the  universal  decrees,  providence  and  agency  of  God. 
the  apostasy  of  Adam  and  the  consequent  total  moral  depravity 
of  all   his  posterity,  the  predestination  of  a  part  of  mankind  to 
eternal  life,  the  Divinity  and  atonement  of  Christ,  the  Person- 
ality and  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  disinterested 
nature  of  holy  love,  the  final  perseverance  of  saints,  and  the 
endless  happiness  of  the  righteous  and  the  endless  misery  of  the 
wicked,  are  doctrines  as  strongly  maintained  in  the  Institutes  of 
Calvin,  as  in  the  System  of  Hopkins.     The  difference  between 
the  writings  of  these  two  eminent  divines,  where  there  is  any, 
lies,  principally,  in  their  different  modes  of  answering  objections 
against  the  doctrines  they  teach,  and  in  the  inferences  which 
they  deduce  from  them,  and  not  in  the  doctrines  themselves, 
which  they  maintain.     When  those,  who  profess  to  approve  of 
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Calvinism,  object  against  Hopkinsianism,  as  being  a  different 
and  opposite  system  ;   it  is  apprehended,  that  they  have  im 
bibed  wrong  notions  of  one  scheme  or  the  other,  if  not  of  both  : 
or  else  have  not  been  at  the  pains  carefully  and  candidly  to 
compare  them. 

It  is  not  denied,  that  Hopkinsianism  does  materially  differ 
from  a  certain  scheme  of  sentiments,  which,  at  this  day,  arro- 
gates to  itself  the  name  of  Calvinism,  and  which  is  sometimes 
called  Modern  Calvinism.  And  modern,  indeed,  it  is  :  for  it 
differs  as  widely,  and  more  essentially,  from  the  real  sentiments 
of  Calvin,  than  from  those  of  Arminius  or  Wesley.  As  the 
appellation,  Calvinist,  has  been  growing  venerable  by  age,  and 
honourable  by  the  increasing  numbers  and  respectability  of 
those  who  have  assumed  it ;  there  has  been  a  gradual  depar- 
ture from  the  principles  of  the  Reformers ;  which,  small  and 
imperceptible  at  first,  has  at  length  spread  to  such  a  width, 
that  what  would  have  been  denounced  as  heretical  Arminian- 
ism,  or  Antinomianism,  in  the  time  of  Calvin,  is  now  prepos- 
terously pronounced  the  only  Orthodox,  Calvinistick  faith ; 
while  the  real  sentiments  of  Calvin,  when  fairly  stated,  are 
branded  as  Anti-calvinistick  and  new  divinity,  by  those,  who 
lay  claim  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  term  Calvinism. 

In  the  year  1811,  the  Rev.  EZRA  STILES  ELY  (now  Dr.  ELY 
of  Philadelphia)  published  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  "  A  Con- 
trast  between  Calvinism  and  Hopkinsianism."  This  singular 
work  was  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Smith,  President  of 
Princeton  College,  by  Dr.  Wilson,  Professor  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege, by  Dr.  Mason,  Principal  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
New- York,  and  since  President  of  Dickinson  College,  by  Dr< 
Livingston,  President  of  New-Brunswick  College,  by  Drs. 
Milledollar,  Kuypers,  McLeod,  Romeyn,  and  several  other  dis- 
tinguished clergymen  of  the  modern  Calvinistick  school.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  fairly  presumed,  that  the  sentiments  advanced 
and  advocated  in  Mr.  Ely's  Contrast,  are  the  sentiments,  which 
at  this  day,  in  this  country,  are  reputed  genuine  Calvinism. 
To  show  how  much  these  sentiments  differ  from  ancient  Cal- 
vinism, and  at  the  same  4ime,  how  nearly  ancient  Calvinism  co- 
incides with  Hopkinsianism,  I  will  here  exhibit  on  a  few  points, 

A  CONTRAST, 

Consisting  of  extracts  from  Ely's  Contrast,  and  Calvin's  In- 
stitutes. 

ELY.  CALVIN. 

I.  "  Original  sin  is  conveyed  I.  "When  it  is  said,  that,  by 

from  our  parents  unto  their  pos-  the  sin  of  Adam,  we  are  made 

terity  by  natural  generation.   All  subject  to  the  judgment  of  God  : 
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ELT. 

men  are  guilty  of  original  sin. — 
No  being  can  be  a  sinner,  until  he 
has  sinned."  QUERY.  Is  this  Cal- 
vinism? pp,  72,  266. 


II.  "The  Calvinistick  doc- 
trine of  election,  includes  the  idea 
of  a  particular  atonement. — The 
atonement  was  a  satisfaction  made 
for  the  sins  of  the  elect. — To  all 
the  elect,  and  to  no  other  per- 
sons, did  God  originally  design  to 
extend  the  atonement."  pp.  26, 
266,  105. 

On  page  116  is  "  a  Critique," 
designed  to  prove  a  limited  atone- 
ment. 


111.  "  The  Calvinists  say,  that 
although  man  has  lost  his  power 
to  obey,  yet  God  has  not  lost  his 
right  to  command.  What,  then, 
shall  we  call  those  persons,  who 
tell  us,  that  sinner*  have  a  natural 
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it  is  not  to  be  taken,  as  if  we,  in- 
nocent and  undeserving,  did  bear 
the  blame  of  his  fault. — From 
him,  not  the  punishment  only 
came  upon  us,  but  also  the  infec- 
tion distilled  from  him,  abideth  in 
us ;  to  the  which  the  punishment 
is  justly  due.  The  apostle  him- 
self expressly  witnesseth,  that 
death  came  upon  all  men,  be- 
cause all  men  have  sinned.  And, 
therefore,  the  very  infants  them- 
selves are  bound,  not  by  another's, 
but  by  their  own  fault.— There 
could  be  no  guiltiness  without 
sin."  Book  II.  Ch.  l.sec.  8. 

II.  '*  God  loved  men  as  his 
creatures,  while  he  hated  them 
as  sinners,  and  therefore  sent  his 
Son,  to  obey  and  suffer,  as  a  sub- 
stitute.— Now  it  is  plain,  what 
that  saying  of  the  prophet  (Isa. 
liii.  6.)  meaneth,  that  the  iniqui- 
ties of  us  all  were  laid  upon  him, 
&c."  B.  II.  Ch.  16,  sec.  4,6. 

It  would  seem,  from  these  and 
similar  expressions,  that  Calvin 
viewed  the  atonement  as  made 
for  men,  as  such,  and,  therefore, 
sufficient  for  all.  He  no  where 
clearly  expresses  his  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  atonement.  That 
he  held  to  a  limited  atonement, 
is  only  an  inference  from  his  no- 
tion of  imputation.  But,  if  it 
may  be  inferred  from  Calvin's 
idea  of  imputation,  that  he  held 
to  a  limited  atonement ;  it  may 
as  justly  be  inferred  from  his 
view  of  the  general  offers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  criminality  of 
unbelief,  that  he  held  to  an  un- 
limited atonement.  ^ 

III.  "-The  Grecians  called  it 
(free  will,)  A$ttxousian,  a  self- 
moving,  or  self-determining  pow- 
er. How  few  are  there,  who, 
when  they  hear  free-will  attri- 
buted to  man,  do  not,  by  and  by, 
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ability  for  moral    action"   pp. 
45,  54. 


IV.  "Faith  is  the  first  exer- 
cise of  the    regenerate   soul. — 
The  believing  penitent  loves  God. 
— How  can  a  man  repent,  or  per- 
form any  good  works,  before  he 
firmly  believes  ?"    pp.  182,  218, 
220. 

V.  ''God  has  not  suspended 
man's  salvation  upon  any  condi- 
tion, which  he  can,  or  ever  will 
perform.     The  atonement  is  the 
only  condition,  on  which  is  sus- 
pended the   sinner's  salvation." 
p.  47. 


VI.  "  Calvinists  maintain,  that 
God  can  govern  his  creatures, 
without  doing  all  their  deeds  him- 
self.— Angels  made  themselves 
Devils.  The  Calvinists  believe 
that  Gpd  effectually  calls  the 
elect,  without  creating  holy  voli- 
tions in  them  immediately. — God 
so  governs  moral  agents?  as  to  do 
his  pleasure,  without  creating 
their  actions,"  pp.  56,  57,  136, 
262. 
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conceive  that  he  is  Lord  both  of 
his  own  mind  and  will,  and  that 
he  is  able  of  himself  to  turn  him- 
self, &c."  B.  II.  Ch.  2.  sec.  7,  8. 
Such  is  the  freedom  of  will, 
which  Calvin  rejects ;  consistently 
with  which  he  might  hold,  and", 
for  aught  appears,  did  hold,  that 
men  have  natural  power  to  do 
their  duty;  while,  in  an  unre- 
newed  state,  they  have  no  moral 
power,  i.  e.  no  inclination  to  any 
thing  holy. 

IV.  «  The   beginning   of  be- 
lieving doth  already  contain  in  it 
the  reconciliation,  whereby  man 
approacheth   to    God;    as    Paul 
saith,  With  the  heart,  man  believ- 
eth   unto  righteousness."     B.    II. 
Ch.  17,  sec.  8 

V.  "  John    plainly  testifieth, 
that  they  who  believe  in  his  name, 
(the  name  of  Christ)  are  made 
the    children   of    God.      Christ 
sendeth  the  apostles  to  publish 
the  gospel  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  subjoining,  that  they  who 
believe,  and   are   baptized,  shall 
be  saved."  B.  II.  Ch.    1,  sec.  1. 
and  B.  IV.  Ch,  16,  s.  28. 

VI.  "  When  it  is   said,  in  the 
Psalms,  that  God  doeth  all  things 
that  he  will,  this  has  respect  to 
all  the  doings  of  men.     If  God 
appoints  war  and  peace,  who  will 
say,  that  men  act,  without  being 
caused,  and  that  the  agency  of 
God  is  not  concerned  in  their  ac- 
tions ? — They  trifle,  who  thrust 
in  a  bare  permission,  in  place  of 
the   Providence  of   God. — The 
words   of    Solomon,    The   king's 
heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord ; 
he  turnethit,as  the  rivers  of  water, 
whithersoever  he  will,  are  appli- 
cable to  all  mankind. — I   grant, 
that  God  often  times  works  in  the 
Reprobate  by  Satan's  service  as 
a  mean ;  but  yet  so  that  Satan . 
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VII.  "  The    Confessions    say 
nothing  of  disinterested  love  in 
the  Godhead. — In   every  moral 
action,  the  agent  must  be  either 
interested    or   uninterested. — Did 
we  know  nothing  of  God  but  his 
justice,  we  might  submit ;  but  it 
would  be  from  fear. — It  is  idle, 
therefore,  to  pretend,  as  many  do, 
that  the  sinner  must  first   love 
God,   before  he    can   have   any 
warrant  to  believe  in  the  Saviour. 
Calvinists  generally  believe,  that 
the  expression,  for  I  did  (could) 
wish  that   myself  were   accursed 
from  Christ,   (Rom.  ix.   3.)  was 
'introduced  by  Paul,  in  a  paren- 
thesis, to  explain  the  reason  of 
his  great  sorrow  for  his  country- 
men.    Some  of  them,  however, 
differ  in  construction ;  and  sup- 
pose that  Paul,  in  expressing  his 
ardent  attachment  to  the  Jews, 
said,  "I  did  wish  myself  to  be 
set  apart"  or  devoted,  as  anathe- 
ma sometimes  signifies,  hupo  "  by 
Christ,"  to  the  apostleship,  "for 
my  brethren."  Dr.  LEE  supposes 
Paul  to  say,  "  I  myself  did  boast, 
that  I  was  separated  from  Christ, 
more  than  my  brethren." — It  is 
said  by  some,  that  the  prayer  of 
Moses,  Blot  me,  I  pray  thee  out  of 
thy  book,  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  proves 
that  he  was  willing  to  be  accursed 
for  his  brethren.— The  truth  is, 
that  the  scriptures  speak  of  par- 
don under  the  similitude  of  blot- 
ting out  a  debt.     Moses  entreat- 
ed that  his  personal  transgres- 
sions might  be  remitted ;   as  one 
merchant,   having  paid  another 
his  due,  might  say,   "Please  to 
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doth  his  office  by  God's  moving, 
— God  worketh  in  the  hearts  of 
evil  men,  whatsoever  he  will; 
and  yet  rendereth  to  them  ac- 
cording to  their  deservings."  B. 
I.  Ch.  18. 

VII.  But,  although  the  whole 
prayer,  (the  Lord's  prayer)  is 
such,  that,  in  every  part  of  it,  re- 
gard is  especially  to  be  had  to 
the  glory  of  God ;  yet  the  three 
first  petitions  are  peculiarly  ap- 
pointed to  God's  glory,  which 
alone  we  ought  to  look  to,  in 
them,  without  any  respect  to  our 
own  profit. — When  we  pray,  that 
the  name  of  God  may  be  hal- 
lowed, because  God  will  prove, 
whether  we  love  and  honour  him 
freely,  or  for  hope  of  reward  ;  we 
must  think  nothing  of  our  own 
interest,  but  his  glory  must  be  set 
before  us,  which  alone  we  must 
behold  with  fixed  eyes — so  that 
if  all  hope  of  our  private  benefit 
were  cut  off,  yet  we  would  not 
cease  to  wish  and  pray  for  the 
sanctification  of  God's  name  and 
for  other  things  that  pertain  to 
his  glory  :  as  we  see  in  the  ex- 
ample of  Moses  and  Paul,  TO 

WHOM  IT  WAS  NOT  GRIEVOUS  TO 
TURN  AWAY  THEIR  MINDS  AND 
EYES  FROM  THEMSELVES,  AND 
WITH  VEHEMENT  AND  INFLAMED 
ZEAL,  tO  Wish  THEIR  OWN  DE- 
STRUCTION j  THAT  THOUGH  IT 
WERE  WITH  THEIR  OWN  LOSS, 
THEY  MIGHT  ADVANCE  THE  GLORY 
AND  KINGDOM  OF  GOD."  B.  HI. 

Ch.  20rsec.  35. 
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blot  me  out  of  your  book." — A 
willingness  to  be  damned,  must 
be  an  unholy  emotion.  Let  us 
rest  assured,  therefore:  that  he, 
who  is  finally  willing  to  be  ac- 
cursed, will  be  accursed."  pp.  18, 
178,  187,  223,  224. 

From  the  above  Contrast,  it  is  thought,  that  three  Inferences  may 
fairly  be  drawn. 

1.  Modern  Calvinism  is  widely  different  from  Ancient  Calvinism. 

2.  Hopkinsianism  and  Ancient  Calvinism  are  so  nearly  alike,  that 
the  late  excellent  Dr.  SAMUEL  SPRING  had  sufficient  reason  for  say- 
ing, "  It  is  evident,  that  Hopkinsian  sentiments  are  only  the  genuine 
flourishing  and  fruitful  branches  of  the  Calvinistick  tree. — There  is 
no  more  difference  between  Calvinists  and  Hopkinsians,  than  there 
is  between  a  tree  arid  its  branches,  or.  between  first  principles  and 
their  consequences. — The  broad  foundation,  which  supports  our  am- 
ple superstructure,  was  long  since  deeply  and  most  firmly  laid  in  the 
first  principles  of  Calvinism." 

3.  Compared   with   Modern   Calvinism,   Hopkinsianism   is   very 
moderate  Calvinism :  for  it  plainly  appears,  that  Modern  Calvinism  is 
nothing  more  nor  less,  than  a  gross  system  of  Antinomian  Selfishness. 

OBJECTION  II. — The  Hopkinsian  system  is  composed  of  novel  doctrines, 
and  is  a  departure  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

This  objection  is  frequently  alleged  against  particular  Hopkinsian 
doctrines,  as  well  as  against  the  general  system.  Hopkinsians  are 
accused  of  being  bold  projectors,  who  are  not  sufficiently  humble  to 
walk  in  the  plain  beaten  path  of  evangelical  truth,  but  are  ambitious 
to  display  their  ingenuity  and  acuteness  by  advancing  new  theories 
and  strange  hypotheses,  which  they  endeavour  to  make  the  world 
believe,  are  wonderful  discoveries  and  mighty  improvements  in 
Divinity. 

This  popular  objection  is  near  akin  to  the  one  which  was  dis- 
cussed in  my  answer  to  the  last  objection.  The  charge  of  novelty 
comes  chiefly  from  those  who  lay  an  exclusive  claim  to  Calvinism. 
They  complain  of  the  Hopkinsian  system  as  an  innovation,  because, 
as  they  would  have  it  understood,  it  differs  from  the  Calvinistic  sys- 
tem. If  therefore  it  has  been  made  to  appear,  that  Hopkinsianism 
harmonizes  with  ancient,  genuine  Calvinism,  and  grows  out  of  it  as 
the  branches  from  the  stock  of  a  tree,  and  differs  only  from  what  is 
called  Calvinism  by  some  of  the  reputed  orthodox  of  the  present 
day  ;  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  charge  of  novelty  lies  not  against 
Hopkinsianism,  but  against  modern,  or  spurious  Calvinism,  which  is 
a  corruption  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  venerable  reformers. 

Most  of  the  essential  doc'/ines  in  the  Hopkinsian  system  are  ex- 
pressly taught  in  the  Institutes  of  Calvin ;  and  they  may  all  be  in- 
v  red  from  the  principles  there  laid  down  and  established.  So  fa? 
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from  being  an  innovation,  Hopkinsianism  only  clears  away  the  rub- 
bish which  degenerate  divines  and  lax  laymen  have  heaped  upon 
genuine  Calvinism,  and  presents  the  edifice  in  its  fair  form  and  due 
dimensions.  By  ah1  the  orthodox,  therefore,  who  look  upon  Calvin- 
ism as  the  ancient  and  true  faith,  not  Hopkinsians,  but  modern  Cal- 
vinists,  ought  to  be  viewed  as  the  real  innovators  and  projectors. 
If  the  Calvinism  of  John  Calvin  was  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  so  is  Hopkinsianism. 

But  suppose  it  could  be  made  to  appear  that  Hopkinsianism  dif- 
fers in  some  points  from  the  system  of  Calvin ;  and  that  where  it 
does  not  differ  it  explains  some  things  more  clearly,  reconciles 
some  apparent  inconsistencies,  and  draws  some  new  deductions ;  it 
would  not  from  thence  follow  that  Hopkinsianism  is  a  novelty. — 
There  are  teachers  of  divine  truth,  older  and  of  higher  authority 
than  Calvin  and  his  coadjutors.  The  penmen  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures wrote  before  Calvin,  and  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  We  should  be  poor  Protestants,  and  unworthy  to  be 
called  the  followers  of  the  reformers,  if  we  did  not  pay  more  defer- 
ence to  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writers  than  to  that  of  any  un- 
inspired men,  however  great  and  good,  and  make  our  final  appeal  in 
all  matters  of  controversy,  not  to  human  productions  but  to  the 
Oracles  of  God,  Calvin  it  is  acknowledged  was  acute  and  learned, 
honest  and  upright,  but  he  was  not  infallible.  Just  emerging  from 
the  Egyptian  darkness  of  Popery,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his 
mental  vision  was  purged  at  once  from  every  film  of  error,  and  that 
at  the  first  glance  he  had  an  intuitive  and  comprehensive  view  of  all 
divine  truth.  Considering  what  superstitions  and  prejudices  he  had 
to  encounter,  Calvin  achieved  wonders.  But  possibly  there  may  yet 
be  some  nook  of  Theology  which  he  did  not  explore,  some  just  in- 
ferences from  his  principles  which  he  did  not  draw,  and  some  objec- 
tions to  his  scheme  which  he  failed  to  answer  in  the  most  philoso- 
phical, scriptural,  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  doctrines  taught  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  "  To 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony :  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this 
word  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them."  This  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Reformation ;  a  principle  happily  exemplified 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  Farewell  Address  of  that  excellent 
and  truly  liberal  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  ROBINSON,  to  those  of  his 
flock  who  were  about  to  sail  from  Holland  to  Plymouth,  in  1 620. 

"  If  God  reveal  any  thing  to  you  by  any  other  instrument  of  his, 
be  as  ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  you  were  to  receive  any  truth  by 
my  ministry ;  for  I  am  verily  persuaded,  I  am  very  confident,  that 
the  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break  out  of  his  holy  word.  For 
my  part  I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail  the  condition  of  the  reformed 
churches  who  are  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  will  go  at  pre- 
sent no  farther  than  the  instruments  of  their  reformation.  The  Lu- 
therans cannot  be  drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Luther  saw.  Whatever 
part  of  his  will  our  good  God  has  revealed  to  Calvin,  they  will 
rather  die  than  embrace  it.  And  the  Calvinists,  you  see,  stick  fast 
where  they  were  left  by  that  great  man  of  God,  who  yet  saw  not  all 
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things.  This  is  a  misery  much  to  be  lamented.  For  though  they 
were  burning  and  shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  they  penetrated 
not  into  the  whole  counsel  of  God;  but  were  they  now  living  would 
be  as  ready  to  embrace  further  light  as  that  which  they  first  re- 
ceived. I  beseech  you  remember  it  is  an  article  of  your  church 
covenant,  '  that  you  be  ready  to  receive  whatever  truth  shall  be 
made  known  to  you  from  the  written  word  of  God.'  But  I  must 
exhort  you  to  take  heed  what  you  receive  as  truth.  Examine  it, 
consider  it,  and  compare  it  with  the  scriptures  of  truth  before  you 
receive  it ;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  the  Christian  world  should 
come  so  lately  out  of  thick  antichristian  darkness,  and  that  perfec- 
tion of  knowledge  should  break  forth  at  once." 

OBJECTION  III. — The  Hopkinsian  system  is  of  a  sectarian  nature,  and 
tends  to  create  divisions  in  the  churches  of  Christ. 

This  objection  is  heard  less  frequently  perhaps  than  it  was  some 
fifty  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Bellamy,  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  others  began  to 
publish  their  writings  on  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  which 
much  alarmed  Antinomians  on  the  one  hand,  and  Arminians  on  the 
other,  and  led  them  to  apprehend,  or  at  least  to  express  an  appre- 
hension, that  there  was  danger  of  a  schism  in  the  church.  To  ex- 
press an  apprehension  of  this  kind,  whether  in  sincerity  or  pretence, 
was  no  new  thing.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  opposers  of  truth 
in  every  age,  to  represent  sound  doctrine  as  of  a  contracted,  disso- 
cial, and  exclusive  nature,  and  as  tending  directly  to  destroy  mutual 
fellowship  among  the  visible  members  of  Christ,  and  to  divide  his 
visible  family  into  sects  and  parties.  The  reason  of  this  practice  is 
obvious.  Sound  doctrine,  such  as  the  inspired  writers  teach,  and 
such  as  we  believe  the  Hopkinsian  system  comprises,  subverts  and 
condemns  every  false  and  selfish  scheme  of  sentiments  ever  em- 
braced either  in  the  Christian  or  Pagan  world,  and  withdraws  the 
hand  of  fellowship  from  all  who  openly  avow  their  approbation  of 
fundamental  error,  and  appear  to  reject  and  disobey  the  truth. 

The  doctrine  of  John,  the  baptizer,  was  viewed  by  a  majority  of 
the  visible  church  of  God  as  sectarian,  because  it  drew  a  line  of  se- 
paration between  such  as  '  brought  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,' 
and  such  as,  while  they  called  Abraham  their  father,  refused  to  do 
the  works  of  Abraham.  When  Christ  preached  his  own  gospel,  his 
doctrine  was  viewed  as  reproaching  the  most  learned,  wise,  and 
godly  in  the  church,  and  as  tending  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the 
people  from  their  constituted  rulers  and  teachers,  and  to  produce 
divisions  and  separations  among  the  professed  children  of  God. 
The  doctrine  of  the  apostles  was  represented  as  having  a  similar 
tendency,  and  hence  they  and  their  followers  were  called  c  a  sect 
every  where  spoken  against.'  Luther,  Calvin,  and  the  other  in- 
trepid reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  denounced  by  the 
rulers  of  the  Catholic  church,  as  schismatics  whose  doctrines  tended 
to  sow  discord  and  divisions  among  the  visible  people  of  Christ. 

Owing  to  the  imperfection  of  Christians,  and  the  hatred  of  unbe- 
lievers to  the  light  of  divine  truth,  there  is  always  a  wayward  ten- 
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tlency  in  every  visible  church,  to  depart  from  the  '  faith  which  was 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.'  This  tendency  can  he  counteracted 
only  by  the  plain  and  forcible  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel, from  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  But  such  an  exhibition,  where- 
ever  and  whenever  made,  will  naturally  excite  a  cry  of  schism,  loud 
and  general,  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  and  extent  to  which 
the  professed  followers  of  Christ  have  departed  from  the  pure  and 
essential  truths  of  his  gospel.  But  this  cry  of  schism  always  was 
and  always  will  be  without  reason.  Separations  and  divisions  are 
ever  made  by  those  who  reject  and  oppose  the  true  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  and  not  by  those  who  receive,  propagate,  and  defend  them. 
If  all  those  who  heard  John,  and  Christ,  and  the  apostles  preach, 
had  possessed  an  honest  and  good  heart,  they  would  have  been  of 
'  one  accord.'  as  the  primitive  disciples  were,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  occasion  or  motive  for  separations  and  divisions.  The 
preaching  of  the  reformers  would  have  produced  no  schism  in  the 
Catholic  church,  had  the  members  of  it  been  generally  willing  to 
come  to  the  light  and  renounce  their  errors,  superstitions,  and  un- 
christian practices.  At  this  day  the  Hopkinsian  system  of  senti- 
ments, which  is  not  a  novelty,  but  the  ancient  and  true  faith  deli- 
vered to  the  saints,  produces  no  divisions  in  any  church,  except 
when  more  or  less  of  its  members  *  hate  the  light,  and  will  not  come 
to  the  light  lest  their  deeds  should  be  reproved.'  The  opposers  of 
truth,  and  not  its  friends  and  defenders,  must  be  answerable  for  all 
the  evils  arising  from  divisions  and  schisms  in  the  churches  of  Christ. 
As  there  is  nothing  in  the  Hopkinsian  system  of  a  sectarian  na- 
ture or  tendency,  so  there  has  been  little  or  nothing  of  this  kind  in 
the  practice  of  Hopkinsians.  They  have  never  formed  themselves 
into  a  sect  or  denomination,  distinct  from  other  professing  Christians. 
Their  peculiarities  respect  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  duties  of 
religion,  and  not  external  rites,  modes,  and  forms.  Hence  they  are 
found  interspersed  among  various  denominations  of  evangelical 
Christians,  such  as  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Congregationaliste. 
Instead  of  separating  from  the  churches  to  which  they  belonged, 
they  have  generally  remained,  and  endeavoured  to  '  strengthen  the 
things  that  were  ready  to  die.'  They  have  indeed,  it  is  appre- 
hended, been  much  too  fond  of  union  and  intercourse  with  those, 
whose  views  of  the  leading  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity 
materially  differ  from  their  own.  Whether  this  be  owing  to  a  want 
of  a  just  sense  of  the  importance  of  divine  truth,  or  of  a  sufficiently 
constant  and  ardent  love  to  it,  or  to  a  want  of  that  self-denial  which 
elevates  the  soul  above  the  frowns  and  flatteries,  the  reproaches  and 
honours  of  the  world,  I  leave  every  reader  to  form  his  own  judgment, 
simply  subjoining  the  interrogations  of  Paul,  *  What  communion  hath 
light  with  darkness  ?  Or  what  part  hath  he  that  believeth  with  an  infidel  ?9 

OBJECTION  IV. — The  Hopkinsian  system  is  unpopular. 

And  what  if  it  is  ?  Popularity  is  not  the  test  of  truth  any  more 
than  ridicule.  Was  the  system  of  sentiments  advanced  by  the  pro- 
phets, by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  popular  ? 
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The  word  popular,  however,  needs  explanation.  It  is  used,  and 
may  be  understood,  in  different  senses.  There  are  two  senses  in 
particular  in  which  the  word  may  be  used,  with  application  to  a  sys- 
tem of  religious  sentiments ;  it  may  mean  that  which  is  pleasing  to 
the  people,  or  that  which  is  suitable  to  the  common  people. 

In  the  first  of  the  above  senses  I  admit  that  the  Hopkinsian  sys- 
tem is  not  popular.  It  is  not  in  itself  pleasing  to  the  mass  of  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  system  of  truth  and  duty  which  must  be  displeasing  to 
all  who  have  '  not  received  the  love  of  the  truth,'  or  who  feel  indis- 
posed to  do  their  duty.  The  Hopkinsian  system  sets  the  character 
designs,  and  works  of  God  in  a  true  and  scriptural  light,  and  must 
therefore  be  offensive  to  those  who  have  '  the  carnal  mind  which  is 
enmity  against  God.'  This  system  portrays  the  native  character  of 
men,  as  void  of  holiness  and  full  of  sin ;  which  must  of  course  be 
displeasing  to  such  as  *  think  more  highly  of  themselves  than  they 
ought  to  think,  and  are  going  about  to  establish  their  own  righteous- 
ness.' This  system  includes  the  duty  of  disinterested  love  to  God 
and  men,  which  cannot  fail  to  offend  such  as  are  '  lovers  of  plea- 
sures rather  than  lovers  of  God,  and  who  all  seek  their  own  things. ' 
To  add  no  more,  the  Hopkinsian  system  teaches  the  way  of  salva- 
tion by  grace,  through  faith  in  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  which  can 
never  please  such  as  are  '  seeking  justification  by  the  deeds  of  the 
law,  and  will  not  come  unto  Christ  that  they  may  have  life.' 

All  unregenerate  men,  all  impenitent  sinners  and  unbelievers,  are 
averse  to  both  truth  and  duty.  And  they  are  the  vast  majority  in 
the  Christian  world,  and  a  great  majority  even  in  those  places  where 
there  is  most  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  religion.  That  the  Hop- 
kinsian system  of  sentiments  therefore,  is  generally  displeasing  to 
the  people,  is  an  evidence,  not  of  its  falsehood  and  impurity,  but 
rather  of  its  truth  and  goodness.  Every  scheme  of  religion  of  hu- 
man invention  is  pleasing  to  some  classes  of  wicked,  worldly  men; 
for  every  such  scheme  is  bottomed  upon  selfish  principles.  But  the 
Hopkinsian  system,  like  the  light  which  beamed  from  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  is  hateful  to  all  sorts  of  evil-doers.  If  it  ever  seems 
to  be  viewed  with  complacency  by  the  ungodly,  it  is  either  when  they 
misunderstand  it,  or  feign  a  cordiality  which  they  do  not  feel. 

In  the  second  sense  of  the  word,  mentioned  above,  I  maintain  that 
the  Hopkinsian  system  is  of  all  systems  the  most  popular.  It  is  suited 
to  the  common  people,  and  to  all  classes  of  people,  in  every  age  and 
every  place.  It  is  a  consistent  system,  and  therefore  intelligible  to 
the  common  people  ;  it  is  agreeable  to  right  reason,  and  so  carries 
conviction  of  its  truth  to  the  understandings  of  all  who  attentively  and 
candidly  examine  it :  this  scheme  enforces  the  law  of  God  and  con- 
demns every  selfish  affection,  while  it  proclaims  pardon  to  the  peni- 
tent and  holy ;  and  thus  it  '  commends  itself  to  every  man's  con- 
science in  the  sight  of  God.'  This  gives  Hopkinsianism  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  in  spite  of  their  hearts.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  that  thousands  consent  to  hear  while  they  hate  the  truth. 
This  will  account  for  two  facts  ;  first,  that  the  most  clear,  discrimi- 
nating, and  unreserved  preachers  of  Hopkinsian  sentiments,  are  more 
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easily  settled  and  less  frequently  dismissed  than  any  other  class  of 
evangelical  ministers ;  and  second,  that  the  congregations  of  such 
preachers  are  generally  larger  and  more  uniformly  attentive  to  the 
instructions  of  the  sanctuary  than  those  of  any  other  clergymen. 

When  he,  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  preached  the  word,  the 
-~  common  people  heard  him  gladly ;'  and  though  they  sometimes 
called  his  words  '  hard  sayings,'  and  even  '  took  up  stones  to  stone 
him,'  yet  they  flocked  in  multitudes  to  hear  him  preach.  The 
hearers  of  the  apostles  were  *  pricked  in  the  heart,'  and  sometimes 
4  gnashed  on  the  preacher  with  their  teeth  ;'  but  still  these  cham- 
pions of  truth,  who  used  '  great  plainness  of  speech,'  and  '  opened 
their  mouths  with  boldness  to  declare  all  the  counsel  of  God,'  were 
thronged  with  hearers  ;  '  so  mightily  grew  the  word  of  the  Lord 
and  prevailed.' 

OBJECTION"  V. — The  Hopkinsian  system  tends  to  make  atheists  and 

infidels. 

That  atheists  and  infidels  may  be  found  where  Hopkinsian  senti- 
ments are  inculcated,  will  not  be  denied ;  and  that  individuals  are 
sometimes  impelled  by  the  clear  exhibition  and  demonstration  of 
those  sentiments,  openly  to  avow  atheistical  and  deistical  princi- 
ples, will  be  granted.  But  it  will  not  be  admitted  that  Hopkinsian 
sentiments,  however  explicitly  and  fully  declared,  ever  make  men 
atheists  and  infidels.  Men  do  not  need  to  be  made  atheists  and  in- 
fidels, for  this  is  their  native  character.  "  The  fool,"  by  which  is 
meant  the  unrenewed  sinner,  ''  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no 
God."  "  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  because  they  did 
not  like  to  retain  him  in  their  knowledge ;"  or  retaining  some  faint 
knowledge  of  him,  they  '  glorified  him  not  as  God.'  Hence  the 
apostle  represents  the  Ephesians  in  their  natural  state,  as  '  without 
God,'  in  the  original,  '  atheists  in  the  world.'  And  as  mankind  are 
naturally  atheists,  so  they  naturally  reject  the  revelation  which  God 
has  given  in  the  scriptures  of  truth.  Hence  in  the  original  of  the 
New  Testament,  there  is  but  one  and  the  same  word  for  unbeliever 
and  irifidel.  Every  unbeliever  is  a  practical  if  not  a  speculative 
deist.  Men  need  to  be  arc-made,  and  not  made  atheists  and  infidels, 

But  though  all  men  in  their  natural  state  have  the  spirit  of  athe- 
ism and  infidelity,  yet  some  are  rationally  convinced  of  the  being  and 
perfections  of  God,  and  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  scriptures ; 
and  many  more  having  imbibed  false  notions  of  the  character  of 
God  and  of  the  contents  of  the  scriptures,  imagine  themselves  tc 
be,  and  profess  to  be,  believers  in  the  Divine  Existence,  and  the  in 
^piration  and  truth  of  the  scriptures.  Individuals  of  this  latter  de- 
scription, when  taught  by  a  developement  of  the  Hopkinsian  system 
what  a  being  God  is,  and  what  truths  the  scriptures  teach,  are  in- 
clined by  the  blindness  and  perverseness  of  their  hearts  to  reject 
both,  and  come  out  openly,  as  they  always  were  inwardly,  atheists 
and  infidels.  This  is  all  the  making  of  atheisms  and  infidels  which 
>  an  justly  be  attributed  to  Hopkinsianism.  The  preaching  of  Hop- 
kinsian sentiments  makes  infidels  somewhat  in  the  same  Tyay  that 
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the  preaching  of  Unitarian  sentiments  makes  Christians!    While 
the  preaching  of  Hopkinsianism  shows  hypocrites  that  they  are  in 
fidels,  the  preaching  of  Unitarianism  shows  infidels  that  they  may 
become  such  Christians  as  the  preacher  describes,  without  a  change 
of  heart ;  and  thus  while  Hopkinsianism  by  exhibiting  the  true  doc 
trines  of  the  gospel,  leads  false  professors  to  become  open  infidels. 
Unitarianism,  by  perverting  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  repre- 
senting them  in  a  light  pleasing  to  the  unsanctified  heart,  induces 
avowed  deists  to  become  professors  of  the  Christian  religion. 

It  was  in  contemplation  to  take  notice  of  one  other  objection,  viz 
that  Hopkinsianism  tends  to  licentiousness.     But  this  would  anticipate 
the  subject  of  the  next  essay  ;  which,  according  to  the  outlines  of 
my  plan,  sketched  in  the  first  Essay,  is,  to  illustrate  the  practical  ten 
dency  of  the  Hopkinsian  system  of  sentiments. 


ESSAY  V. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TENDENCY  OF  THE  HOPKINSIAN  SYSTEM. 

The  practical  tendency  of  any  system  of  religious  sentiments,  it 
learned  from  the  effect  which  it  has  on  those  who  believe  and  cor- 
dially embrace  it.  A  system  of  doctrines,  altogether  false  and  un- 
scriptural,  will  not  corrupt  the  hearts  nor  vitiate  the  lives  of  such 
as  disbelieve  and  reject  it ;  but  it  does  not  from  hence  follow,  that 
the  system  is  not  of  a  bad  practical  tendency.  And  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  system  of  doctrines  altogether  true  and  scriptural,  may 
not  purify  the  hearts  nor  reform  the  lives  of  such  as  disbelieve  and 
reject  it ;  but  it  does  not  from  hence  follow,  that  the  system  is 
not  of  a  good  practical  tendency.  It  will  be  granted  by  all,  who  be- 
lieve in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  that  the 
system  of  sentiments  taught  in  the  gospel,  whether  they  suppose  that 
system  to  be  Hopkinsianism,  Calvinism,  Arminianism  or  Unitari- 
anism, is  of  a  good  practical  tendency :  but  this  system  failed  of" 
reforming  the  greater  part  of  those,  to  whom  it  was  preached  by  the 
prophets,  by  Christ,  and  by  the  apostles.  The  reason  is  assigned 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews — "  The  word  preached  did  not  profit 
them,  not  being  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard  it."  The  real 
practical  tendency  of  any  religious  system,  is  to  be  learned  by  its 
effect  upon  those  who  believe  and  embrace  it,  in  its  true  import, 
and  in  all  its  parts.  The  best  system  of  sentiments,  by  being 
perverted,  or  partially  embraced,  may  become  the  innocent  occasion 
of  licentious  practice.  It  is  a  maxim,  that  the  *  perversion  of  the 
best  things,  turns  them  to  the  worst.'  The  doctrine  preached 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  was  so  perverted  by  some  of  his  hearers,  as 
to  justify  men  in  *  doing  evil  that  good  may  come.'  The  precepts 
of  the  Divine  Law,  as  given  by  Moses,  were  so  perverted  by  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  as  to  justify  hatred  and  revenge.  By  re- 
ceiving a  part  and  rejecting  a  part  of  any  system  of  religious  doc- 
trines, its  practical  tendency  may  be  counteracted,  and  even  re- 
versed. Take  the  system  before  us  as  an  example.  This  .system 
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teaches  the  universal  agency  of  God,  and  the  free  moral  agency  of 
men.  By  receiving  the  first,  and  rejecting  the  last  of  these  doc- 
trines, one  maybe  led  to  slothfulness  and  inactivity  ;  or,  by  receiving 
the  last,  and  rejecting  the  first,  he  may  be  led  to  trust  in  his  own 
heart  and  to  cast  off  the  fear  of  God.  This  system  teaches  justi- 
fication by  grace,  through  faith,  and  the  necessity  of  good  'works. 
By  receiving  the  former  and  rejecting  the  latter,  one  may  be  led 
to  an  antinomian  neglect  of  all  duty  ;  or  by  receiving  the  latter 
and  rejecting  the  former,  he  maybe  led  to  apharisaical  performance 
of  f  dead  works,  which  will  not  save  a  man.'  And  so  in  other  in- 
stances which  might  be  mentioned.  The  practical  tendency  of  any 
system  of  religious  sentiments,  is  learned  only  from  its  effects  upon 
those  who  believe  and  embrace  it,  in  its  true  import,  and  in  all  its  parts. 

A  distinction  is  to  be  made,  between  such  as  merely  believe  a 
system,  as  true  and  scriptural,  and  such  as  cordially  embrace  it,  as 
amiable  and  good.  A  mere  speculative  belief  of  a  good  system, 
may  serve  only  to  harden  and  defile  the  heart ;  while  a  cordial  re- 
ception of  the  same,  would  serve  to  soften  and  purify  it.  But,  com- 
monly, the  mere  belief  of  a  true  system,  operates  as  a  restraint 
upon  the  vices  of  men,  and  awakens  their  attention  to  the  concerns 
of  their  souls. 

That  system  of  religious  sentiments,  is  of  a  good  practical  ten- 
dency, which  is  usually  the  means  of  awakening  those  who  believe 
and  assent  to  it,  to  a  serious  concern  for  their  eternal  interest,  and  of 
exciting  those  who  embrace  and  love  it,  to  '  all  manner  of  holy  con- 
versation and  godliness.' 

That  such  is  the  practical  tendency  of  the  Hopkinsian  system, 
may  be  argued  both  a  priori  and  a  posteriori;  or  from  the  nature  of 
its  doctrines,  and  from  the  effects  which  they  actually  produce. 

First,  From  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  comprised  in  the  Hop- 
kinsian system,  we  should  be  led  to  expect,  that  it  would  tend  to 
awaken  sinners,  who  are  convinced  of  its  truth,  to  serious  concern 
for  their  scrub,  and  to  excite  them  to  inquire  what  they  shall  do  to 
be  saved.  It  teaches  them  their  depravity  and  desert  of  endless 
misery,  their  duty  and  unwillingness  to  repent  and  believe  the  gos- 
pel, their  ability  to  love  and  submit  to  God,  and  their  dependence 
upon  Him  for  a  heart  to  do  it.  When  sinners  really  believe  the 
Hopkinsian  system,  they  see  themselves  to  be  justly  condemned, 
entirely  dependant,  and  indispensably  obliged  to  repent  and  em- 
braoe  the  gospel,  in  order  to  escape  endless  misery.  With  this 
view  of  their  guilt,  danger  and  duty,  it  would  seem  impossible  for 
them  to  remain  stupid,  or  to  proceed,  fearlessly,  in  a  course  of  open 
transgression.  . 

From  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  comprised  in  the  Hopkinsian 
system,  we  may  easily  perceive  their  tendency  to  sanctify  saints,  and 
prompt  them  to  every  good  work.  This  system  teaches,  that  God  is 
a  being  infinitely  wise,  powerful  and  good,  whose  moral  perfections 
are  all  comprehended  in  disinterested  love,  and  whose  designs  and 
works  have,  for  their  ultimate  and  chief  end,  the  highest  good  of  the 
universe.  Such  a  view  of  the  Supreme  Being  must  tend  to  trans- 
form saints  into  the  same  image,  and  to  render  them  devout,  holy 
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and  benevolent.  The  views  which  this  system  exhibits,  of  the  Lavr 
of  God,  of  the  native  character  of  man,  of  the  Atonement  of  Christ ? 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  of  the  freeness  and  sovereignty  of  Divine  Grace,  are  such 
as  are  directly  calculated  to  render  those  who  receive  them  meek 
and  humble,  penitent  and  thankful,  watchful  and  prayerful,  and  to 
lead  them  to  '  walk  humbly  with  God,  and  to  work  out  their  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling.'  But, 

Secondly.  The  effects,  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Hopkinsian  system 
have  produced  in  those,  who  have  believed  or  embraced  it,  furnish 
the  best  and  most  convicting  evidence  of  its  good  practical  tendency. 

Facts  show  that  the  tendency  of  this  system  is,  to  awaken  sin- 
ners from  thoughtless  stupidity  to  an  earnest  attention  to  the  con- 
cerns of  their  souls.  It  is  rarely  that  any  are  found,  who  appear  to 
have  a  consistent  and  full  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  this  system, 
who  do  not  manifest  an  anxious  concern  for  their  eternal  welfare, 
and  who  do  not  attend  on  the  appointed  means  of  salvation.  Where 
do  we  see  sinners  most  generally  searching  the  scriptures,  keeping 
the  sabbath,  frequenting  the  house  of  worship,  and  refraining  from 
vicious  courses  ?  Is  it  not  where  the  doctrines  of  this  system  are 
the  most  plainly  and  faithfully  exhibited  ?  Is  it  not  under  such  an 
exhibition  of  these  doctrines,  that  those  great  awakenings  and  pow- 
erful revivals  have  taken  place,  in  the  last  and  present  century  ;  in 
which  thousands  of  careless  and  profane  sinners  have  been  pricked 
in  the  heart,  turned  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  been  made  to 
experience  a  conversion,  from  which  they  have  never  fallen  away  ? 

The  tendency  of  the  Hopkinsian  system,  to  purify  the  hearts  of 
Christians,  and  excite  them  to  '  every  good  word  and  work,'  is 
apparent  from  the  lives  of  those,  who  have  appeared  most  cordially 
to  embrace  and  most  earnestly  to  contend  for  the  doctrines  which  it 
teaches.  That  there  have  been  moral  men,  among  those  who  do 
not  receive  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Hopkinsian  system,  is  ad- 
mitted :  but  where,  among  the  opposers  of  this  system,  shall  we  find 
men  so  eminently  humble,  holy,  devout,  prayerful  and  godly,  as 
Brainard  and  Edwards  and  Bellamy  and  Hopkins  and  Strong  and 
West  and  Spring,  and  many  other  distinguished  Hopkinsians,  whose 
praise  is  in  the  churches,  and  whose  spirits  are  with  the  Lord  ? 
Were  not  the  congregations,  to  which  these  holy  men  preached, 
among  the  largest  and  most  attentive  in  the  land  ?  And  were  not 
the  churches,  over  which  they  presided,  among  the  most  pure  and 
spiritual  in  the  Christian  world  ?  And  have  not  these  churches  de- 
clined in  strict  discipline,  practical  piety  and  experimental  religion, 
just  in  proportion  to  their  departure  from  the  doctrines,  which  those 
servants  of  God,  just  named,  embraced  and  inculcated  ?  Is  it  not 
a  fact,  that  those,  who  have  apostatized  from  the  professed  belief 
in  the  Hopkinsian  system,  have  generally,  at  the  same  time,  be- 
come remiss  in  their  religious  performances  and  lax  in  their  morals ; 
thus  making  it  manifest,  that,  -'  as  they  went  out  from  us  ;  so  they 
were  aot  of  us  ?'  Where,  at  the  present  time,  are  the  most  pious, 
conscientious,  stable,  upright  and  truly  liberal  and  beneficent  Chris- 
tians to  be  found  ?  Is  it  not  among  those,  who  fully  believe  and 
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cordially  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Hopkinsian  system  ?  "  Do 
men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?  A  good  tree  can- 
not bring  forth  evil  fruit ;  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good 
fruit:  Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 


ESSAY  VI. 

THE  EXTENT  OP  THE  RECEPTION  OF  HOPKINSIANISM  AND  THE 
MANNER  OF  ITS  BEING  DEFENDED  AND  OPPOSED. 

SECTION  1. — The  extent  to  which  the  Hopkinsian  system  has  been 

received. 

Those  who  believe  this  system  to  be  scriptural  and  true,  cannot 
be  consistent  with  themselves,  without  maintaining,  that  it  has,  in 
all  ages,  been  received  as  extensively  as  revealed  religion.  True 
religion  consists  in  a  belief  and  love  of  revealed  truth,  with  a  cor- 
responding practice.  The  superstitious  maxim,  that  '*  ignorance  is 
the  mother  of  devotion,"  is  not  more  absurd,  than  the  liberal  senti- 
ment, that  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  one  believes,  if  he  has  a 
good  heart,  and  leads  a  holy  life.  Who  have  such  a  heart  and  lead 
such  a  life,  except  those  who  know  and  receive  the  doctrines  taught 
in  the  sacred  scriptures  ?  It  is  "  through  the  truth"  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  sanctifies  men  ;  and  it  is  by  '•  obeying  the  truth'  that  men  '  pu- 
rify their  souls  '  There  are  many  worse,  but  few  are  better  than 
their  creed.  Those  who  hate  the  light,  are  "  evil  doers ;"  and  those 
;  who  reject  the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves,'  are  his  ene- 
mies, who  '  make  Him  a  liar.' 

If,  then,  the  Hopkinsian  system  be  true,  it  is  the  very  system 
taught  in  the  Bible ;  the  same,  in  substance,  with  that  which  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets  embraced  ;  and  the  same  which  was  taught 
by  the  apostles  and  believed  by  the  primitive  Christians. 

That  this  was  the  system  received  by  the  reformers,  has  been  al- 
ready suggested,  and  is  capable  of  demonstration.  (See  Essay  IV., 
page  32.)  All  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Hopkinsian  system,  are 
found  in  the  writings  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  Hopkins ianism  is  but 
another  name  for  genuine,  consistent  Calvinism.  The  doctrines 
termed  Hopkinsian,  are  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  reformation.  These  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Puritans  in  En- 
gland, and  of  their  brethren  and  descendants  in- America. 

But  the  particular  object  in  view,  at  this  time,  is  to  show?  how  ex- 
tensively Hopkinsianism  has  been  received,  tn  this  country,  since  its 
doctrines  were  revived  and  elucidated  by  Dr.  Hopkins  and  others. 

President  Edwards  and  Dr.  Bellamy  began  the  work  of  purging 
Calvinism  from  the  Arminian  and  Antinomian  errors,  with  which  it 
had,  in  a  course  of  years,  become  intermixed  and  debased.  Their 
writings  were  pretty  extensively  read,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  many 
to  discern  the  corruption  which  had  been  gradually  introduced  into 
the  orthodox  creed,  and  to  perceive  more  clearly  the  truth  respect- 
ing the  law  and  government  of  God,  the  character,  and  duty  of  men, 
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the  requirements  of  the  gospel,  and  the  nature  of  true  religion.  In 
the  great  revival  of  religion,  of  which  Edwards  and  Bellamy  were 
such  distinguished  instruments,  very  many  of  the  converts  embraced 
the  leading  doctrines  of  what  has  since  been  called  the  Hopkinsian 
system. 

Dr.  Hopkins  made  great  advances  upon  his  predecessors,  in  ex- 
plaining and  continuing  the  pure  doctrines  of  revelation,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  purposes  and  providence  of  God,  human  depravity, 
the  doings  of  the  unregenerate,  the  requirements  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  nature  of  holiness.  And  though  his  writings  met  with  much 
opposition  from  various  quarters,  and  especially  from  numbers  who 
loved  to  be  called  Calvinists,  but  who  had  departed  from  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Genevan  reformer,  and  run  either  into  Arminianism  on 
the  one  hand,  or  Antinomianism  on  the  other ;  yet  so  clear  and  ra- 
tional were  his  illustrations,  and  so  scriptural  and  forcible  his  rea- 
sonings, that  very  many  of  the  more  intelligent  and  pious  among  the 
orthodox,  embraced  his  views. — This  is  evident  from  the  long  and 
respectable  list  of  subscribers  to  his  system  of  divinity,  as  well  as 
from  the  fact,  that  in  the  year  1796,  when  he  wrote  the  "  Sketches 
of  his  life,"  more  than  one  hundred  ministers,  besides  a  multitude  of 
private  Christians,  embraced  his  sentiments.  Three  years  after  this, 
in  1.799,  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  was  instituted  at  Bos- 
ton, nearly  all  the  members  of  which  were  professedly  Hopkinsians. 

Since  that  period,  while  the  number  of  those  who  have  received 
the  Hopkinsian  system  has  diminished,  in  some  places,  it  has  greatly 
increased,  in  others.  In  New-England,  at  the  present  time,  notwith- 
standing the  prevalence  of  Socinianism,  or  Arianism,  in  some  sec- 
tions, and  of  a  liberal  orthodoxy,  verging  towards  Socinianisai,  ID 
others  ;  there  is  still  thought  to.be  quite  as  many,  who  receive  and 
advocate  Hopkinsian  sentiments,  as  at  any  former  period.  In  some- 
of  the  States  west  of  New-England,  there  have  within  a  few  years, 
been  great  accessions  to  the  ranks  of  consistent  Calvinists.  Hop- 
kinsian sentiments  are  extensively  prevalent  in  the  state  of  New- 
York.  It  is  said,  that  many  of  the  students  of  the  theological  semi- 
nary, at  Auburn,  are  strict  Calvinists  ;  and  that  one  half  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  call  themselves  Hop- 
kinsians. A  large  proportion,  some  think  almost  half  of  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers  in  the  United  States,  adopt  the  leading  sentiments 
of  the  Hopkinsian  system.. 

SECTION  2. — By  whorn^  and  how  the  Hopkinsian  system  has  been  de- 
fended, and  opposed. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  this,  like  every  other  religious  sys- 
tem, has  found  its  defenders  among  those  who  have  believed  and 
embraced  it.  But  the  number  of  those  who  have  appeared  openly 
in  defence  of  Hopkinsian  doctrines,  is  far  from  being  equal  to  the 
number  of  those  who  have  been  convinced  of  their  truth.  These 
doctrines,  being  scriptural  and  true,  and  altogether  of  a  holy  ten- 
dency, are  of  course  offensive  to  men  of  "  corrupt  minds  and  des- 
titute of  the  truth,"  as  all  men  are  by  nature. — Hence  they  are  un- 
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popular,  and  often  expose  such  as  avow  them,  to  no  small  share  of 
obloquy  and  reproach.  This,  it  is  believed,  has  deterred  many, 
who  have  been  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Hopkinsian  sys- 
tem, from  coming  out  openly  and  boldly  in  its  defence.  They  per- 
ceive the  reasonableness  and  consistency  of  Hopkinsian  doctrines, 
and  their  accordance  with  the  language  of  sacred  scripture,  but 
have  not  the  resolution  to  appear  as  their  advocates,  in  the  face  of 
so  many  men,  reputed  great,  learned  and  devout,  who  explode  them 
as  absurd,  and  denounce  them  as  licentious.  They  are  in  the  con- 
dition of  certain  rulers,  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  mentioned  in 
John  xii,  42,  43. — "  Among  the  chief  rulers  also,  many  believed  on 
him  :  but  because  of  the  Pharisees,  they  did  not  conless  him,  lest 
they  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue:  For  they  loved  the  praise 
of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God."  There  are  many  men  of 
talents  and  learning,  who  read  and  approve  the  works  of  Hopkins 
and  other  eminent  writers  of  the  same  sentiments  ;  but  who  are  un- 
willing to  be  known  as  their  admirers,  and  still  more  so  to  assume 
the  pen  in  their  defence.  There  are  some  ministers,  who  are  grati- 
fied with  a^clear  and  full  exhibition  of  Hcpkinsian  doctrines  from  the 
pulpit,  who  yet  never  dare  to  attempt  such  an  exhibition  themselves. 
There  is  no  small  degree  of  self-denial  requisite  to  teach  and  defend 
a  system,  which  many  *  great,  and  noble,  and  mighty'  condemn,  be- 
cause it  condemns  them,  and  which  is  wounding  to  the  pride  and  sel- 
fishness of  every  unholy  heart. 

But  still,  the  number  of  those  who  earnestly  contend  for  this 
system,  which  they  believe  to  be  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  is  not  small  or  inconsiderable. — Their  mode  of  defence  has 
been  chiefly  that,  which  was  used  by  the  chief  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  in  defending  the  same  doctrines, 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  viz.  "  reasoning  out  of  the  scriptures."  This 
mode  of  defence  has  been  limited,  in  a  great  measure,  to  sermons 
from  the  pulpit,  and  conversation  in  private  circles.  Little.,  compa- 
ratively, and  much  less  than  might  and  ought  to  have  been  done, 
has  been  attempted  by  means  of  that  powerful  engine  the  press. 
Sermons,  and  a  few  small  treatises,  have  occasionally  been  pub- 
lished ;  but  only  a  single  system  of  divinity  of  any  magnitude,  has, 
to  our  knowledge,  been  produced  in  this  country,  by  a  Hopkinsian. 
Rarely  has  a  tract,  calculated  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  distin- 
guishing truths  of  the  Hopkinsian  system,  been  put  in  circulation. 
But  few  periodical  works,  and  those  of  short  continuance,  have  beea 
supported  by  the  advocates  of  Hopkinsiamsm.  Thus  while  the 
mode  of  defending  and  propagating  this  system  has  been  unexcep- 
tionable, the  zeal  and  industry  of  its  friends  have  not  been  commen- 
surate either  with  their  ability,  or  with  the  importance  of  the  cause. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  opposition  to  Hopkinsian  sentiment, 
has  been  made  by  greater  numbers,  carried  on  in  more  various  way?, 
and  pushed  with  greater  activity  and  ardour.  Wherever  these  sen- 
timents have  been  advanced,  either  from  the  pulpit,  or  the  press, 
they  have  met  with  more  or  less  opposition  from  all  classes  ot  men, 
except  those  who  have  either  cordially  embraced  them,  or  become 
rationally  con?inced  of  their  truth.  These  are  the  only  sentiment?. 
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that  receive  no  toleration  from  any  quarter.  Other  sentiments  are 
often  treated  with  forbearance,  if  not  with  indifference  by  such  as 
disbelieve  and  discard  them  ;  while  all  who  disbelieve  the  doctrines 
of  the  Hopkinsian  system,  join  in  open  opposition  to  them.  This 
mark,  set  upon  Hopkinsianism  is  presumptive  evidence  of  its  truth  ; 
for  such  was  the  reception  given  to  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  by 
the  ancient  prophets,  by  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  Faith,  and 
by  his  holy  apostles.  That  this  system  is  scriptural  and  true,  is  the 
very  reason  why  it  receives  no  quarters  from  any,  who  do  not  re- 
ceive it ;  for  a  system  that  is  true,  must  of  course  tend  to  subvert  all 
the  systems  of  error  invented  by  men,  as  well  as  to  condemn  the 
practices  resulting  from  them,  and  to  destroy  the  hopes  grounded 
upon  them. — But,  between  erroneous  systems,  there  is  often  no  ma- 
terial difference  as  to  sentiment,  and  no  difference  at  all  as  to  their 
practical  tendency.  And  hence  it  is,  that  Antinomians  can  very 
well  bear  with  Arminians,  Arminians  with  Unitarians,  and  Unitari- 
ans with  Universalists  ;  and  that  they  are  ail  more  averse  to  Hopkin- 
sians  than  to  each  other,  or  even  to  Deists  and  Atheists. — They 
may  well  say  to  Hopkinsians  il  Ye  have  taken  away  our  gods,  and 
what  have  we  left  ?'  If  Hopkinsianism  be  true,  it  follows,  that  all 
other  schemes  of  doctrines  are  false  :  and  as  this  system  inculcates 
disinterested  benevolence,  it  condemns  all  other  systems,  which  are 
reconcileable  with  selfishness,  whether  gross  or  refined. 

It  is  rare  that  the  opposers  of  Hopkinsianism  presume  to  meet 
its  defenders  in  the  open  field  of  argument,  for  here  they  are  sure  to 
be  defeated,  unless  the  defence  happens  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  such 
as  are  either  unskilful,  or  afraid  to  be  consistent  with  themselves. 

A  very  common,  and  very  successful  mode  of  opposition,  is  to 
misrepresent  the  doctrines  of  the  system.  The  misrepresentations 
resorted  to  are  various,  and  often  inconsistent  with  each  other.  At 
one  time,  these  doctrines  are  represented  as  leaving  men  nothing 
to  do  ;  and  at  another  time,  as  requiring  them  to  do  more  than  they 
can  or  ought.  Sometimes  they  are  represented  as  taking  all  blame 
from  men ;  and  at  other  times,  as  making  them  to  blame  both  for 
what  they  have  a  right  to  do,  and  what  they  cannot  help.  At  one 
time,  we  have  these  doctrines  represented  as  mere  abstruse  metaphy- 
sical speculations  ;  and  at  another  time  as  having  a  grossly  immoral 
practical  tendency. 

Another  mode  of  opposing  the  Hopkinsian  system,  is,  to  exclude 
or  silence  those  who  teach  and  advocate  it.  Various  arts  are  used, 
and  much  pains  taken,  to  keep  or  put  from  the  pulpits  such  minis- 
ters as  believe  and  preach  this  system,  to  exclude  them  from  con- 
spicuous and  influential  stations,  and  to  keep  them  silent  on  public 
^nd  important  occasions. 

Another  method  of  opposing  Hopkinsianism  is  the  extensive 
distribution  of  books,  whether  larger  or  -mailer,  periodical  or  occa- 
sioaal,  which  if  they  do  not  directly  attack  Hopkinsian  sentiments, 
leavt  them  out,  and  thus  indirectly  prepossess  the  minds  of  theii 
readers  with  the  idea,  that  such  sentiments  are  needless  and  extrava- 
gant, and  that  we  may  believe  and  have  religion  enough  without  them. 

But  the  most  common  and  most  successful  methed,of  opposing  the 
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Hopkinsian  system,  is,  to  blacken  the  character  and  sink  the  reputa 
tion  of  its  advocates.  This  is  done  in  various  ways  ;  no  matter  hou 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  or  absurd  in  themselves.  Sometimes 
they  are  represented  as  weak  and  superstitious  ;  at  other  times  they 
are  represented  as  presumptuously  metaphysical  and  abstruse.  Their 
regard  to  truth  is  termed  bigotry,  their  unwillingness  to  relinquish 
(heir  creed  is  termed  obstinacy,  and  their  rejection  of  error  is 
pronounced  uncharitableness.  Their  imperfections  are  magnified  to 
crimes,  and  their  virtues  depreciated  to  mere  pretence  and  show.— 
The  slanders  of  their  enemies  are  circulated  as  biographical  truths. 
— If  the  opposers  of  the  system,  succeed  in  destroying  the  character 
of  its  advocates,  they  gain  their  object,  which  is,  to  excite  such  an 
odium  against  them,  as  to  prevent  their  being  heard  ;  which  is  a  much 
easier  way  to  prevent  the  reception  of  their  sentiments,  than  to  at- 
tempt to  answer  their  arguments.  This  is  an  ancient,  as  well  as  a 
common  and  successful  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  truth.  The  pro- 
phets were  vilified  and  driven  out,  as  disturbers  of  Israel.  The 
apostles  were  slanderously  reported,  and  made  'the  filth  of  the  earth 
and  off-scouring  of  all  things.' — And  even  the  *  Teacher  sent  from 
heaven,'  was  represented  as  *  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,' 
was  charged  with  blasphemy,  was  convicted  on  the  testimony  of  two 
false  witnesses,  and  was  finally  crucified  between  two  thieves. 


ESSAY  VII. 

REASONS  OF  THE  PARTIAL  DECLINE  AND  FINAL  PREVALENCE  OF  THE 
HOPKINSIAN  SYSTEM. 

SECTION  I. — The  causes  of  the  decline  of  Hopkinsianism  in  certain 

places. 

The  Hopkinsian  system  of  Divinity,  like  the  various  systems  of 
mental  philosophy,  has  had  its  rise,  progress,  and  decline.  But  be- 
tween this  system  of  divine  truth  and  the  various  systems  of  philo- 
sophy of  human  invention  there  is  this  difference  ;  these  have  most 
of  them  declined  to  revive  no  more,  while  the  decline  of  that  has 
ever  been  followed  by  its  revival  in  the  same  or  another  place  ; 
these  philosophical  systems  have  generally  fallen  never  to  rise  again, 
while  the  fall  of  Hopkinsianism  has  ever  been  followed  by  its  speedy 
resuscitation,  like  that  of  the  fabled  Phoenix  from  his  ashes. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  the  Hopkinsian  system  has  ever  been 
more  liable  to  decline,  in  whatever  places  it  may  have  flourished./ 
than  any  system  of  error  or  false  religion  ever  embraced  by  many 
kind.  Error  and  superstition  often  '  maintain  their  empire  long,' 
Some  of  the  Pagan  systems  of  idolatry  have  subsisted  with  litt/e 
variation,  in  the  same  regions,  for  thousands  of  years.  The  tradi- 
tions of  the  Jews  are  as  old  as  Christianity.  The  imposture  of 
Mahomet  and  the  superstition  of  Popery  have  maintained  dieir 
ground  in  the  same  countries,  with  little  change,  for  many  centuries. 
But  that  system  of  religious  sentiments  which  has  obtained  the 
name.  Hopkinsianism,  has  never  been  stationary,  and  seldom  of  long 
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continuance  in  any  place.  This,  however,  so  far  from  proving  it  to 
be  erroneous,  furnishes  evidence  of  its  correctness  and  truth.  It 
has  certainly  so  happened  in  all  ages  to  the  true  system  of  theology, 
whatever  it  may  be.  The  instructions  of  the  ancient  prophets, 
though  c  given  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,'  were  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  decline  of  the  true  system  of  theology 
from  time  to  time.  In  those  places  in  which  the  apostles  gathered 
churches,  the  leaven  of  error  began  to  work  before  they  ceased  to 
preach.  The  system  of  divine  truth  had  greatly  declined  in  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia  when  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  and  soon 
after  became  extinct,  and  remains  so  to  this  day. 

The  very  truth  of  the  Hopkinsian  system  acting  upon  human  de- 
pravity is  the  primary  cause  of  its  decline,  in  one  place  and  another, 
where  it  has  been  received.  This  general  cause,  or  reason,  includes 
several  particulars. 

1.  The  truth  of  the  Hopkinsian  system  renders  it  offensive  to  all 
men  in  their  natural  state.    While  it  commends  itself  to  their  reason 
and  conscience,  it  is  repugnant  to  the  feelings  and  desires  of  their 
hearts.     Mankind  are  naturally  evil  doers,  and  "  he  that  doeth  evil 
hateth  the  light,  and  will  not  come  to  the  light  lest  his  deeds  should 
be  reproved."    Those  only  who  are  renewed  in  the  temper  of  their 
minds  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  receive  the  love  of  the  truth,  and  cor- 
dially embrace  the  true  system  of  religious  sentiments.     These  are 
never  the  majority  in  any  place,  at  any  time.     Others  may  be  con- 
vinced by  clear  and  cogent  arguments,  in  spite  of  their  hearts,  of 
the  truth  of  the  only  rational  and  scriptural  system  of  doctrines  ; 
but  this  is  ever  effected  with  difficulty ;  and  such  persons,  holding 
the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  are  always  exposed  to  the  arts  of  de- 
ceivers and  seducers,  and  are  prone  to  turn  away  their  ears  from 
the  truth,  and  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  about  with  every 
wind  of  doctrine.      Thus  not  unfrequently  the  time  comes  when 
they  will  no  longer  endure  sound  doctrine,  but  apostatize,  and  adopt 
some  scheme  of  error  that  is  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  carnal 
mind.    In  the  mean  time  the  cordial  friends  of  truth  are  not  suffered 
to  continue  by  reason  of  death,  and  their  places  are  filled  by  a  new 
generation,  possessed  of  the  same  blindness  of  heart   which  kept 
them  in  ignorance  before  they  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  by  the  illuminating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

2.  The  truth  of  the  Hopkinsian  system  is  the  occasion  of  its  re- 
ceiving but  a  feeble  and  wavering  defence  from  its  sincere  friends 
and  advocates.    This  may  appear  strange,  but  it  is  not  more  strange 
than  true.     As  the  holy  affections  of  the  friends  of  truth  are  in- 
constant, and  mingled  with  sinful  affections,  so  they  sometimes  feel 
as  really  opposed  to  the  truth,  as  the  heretics  whom  they  labour  to 
icfute  and  convince.    Hence  they  are  much  less  valiant  for  the  truth 
than  they  ought  to  be,  or  than  they  would  be  if  they  were  always  in 
the  exercise  of  that  charity,  which  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity  but  in  the 
truth.     They  are  too  frequently  influenced  by  the  praise  of  men,  in- 
stead of  the  praise  of  God.     They  sometimes  adopt  a  temporising 
policy.     Instead  of  opening  their  mouths  boldly  to  declare  and  vin- 
dicate the  whole  truth  as  they  ought,  they  keep  back  some  things 
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(hat  are  profitable,  as  all  revealed  doctrines  are,  and  shun  to  declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,  under  an  apprehension  that  people  are 
not  able  to  bear  what  the  inspired  writers  have  laid  upon  them,  for 
their  reproof,  correction,  and  instruction  in  righteousness,  which 
they  pretend  they  cannot  understand,  but  which  indeed  is  so  plain, 
that  they  cannot  help  understanding  it,  and  of  so  holy  a  tendency 
that  they  hate  and  reject  it.  By  their  suppressing  some  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing truths  of  the  gospel,  they  lead  people  to  suppose  they 
consider  them  as  of  little  importance,  render  their  defence  of  the  re- 
mainder inconsistent  and  lame,  and  embolden  men  of  corrupt  minds 
to  advance  and  maintain  the  opposite  errors.  Thus  instead  of  con- 
lending  earnestly  for  the  faith,  they  scarcely  contend  at  all,  but 
tamely  yield  the  ground  to  every  bold  invader.  This  remissness 
and  timidity  on  the  part  of  its  real  friends,  is  one  great  cause  of  the 
decline  of  Hopkinsianism  in  various  places. 

3.  The  truth  of  this  scheme  of  religious  sentiments,  procures  for 
it  the  undivided  and  unremitted  opposition  of  its  enemies.  Their 
hearts  are  always  opposed  to  this  scriptural  and  pure  system  of  faith 
and  duty  ;  and  of  course  their  hands  are  ever  ready  to  execute  any 
plan  that  may  be  devised  to  subvert,  suppress  and  explode  it.  And 
as  each  one  pursues  the  work  of  opposition  with  all  his  heart,  so 
there  is  perfect  union  and  concert  between  them,  so  far  as  this  ob- 
ject is  concerned.  Though  their  different  schemes  of  error  may  be 
ever  so  much  at  variance,  yet  like  the  radii  of  a  circle  they  all  ter- 
minate in  one  point,  that  of  hostility  to  Hopkinsianism.  And  how 
sharply  soever  they  may  contend  among  themselves,  they  are  recon- 
ciled and  united  the  moment  an  attack  is  to  be  made  upon  the  Hop- 
kinsian  system  ;  as  the  Jews  in  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  while 
fighting  among  themselves  and  shedding  each  other's  blood  in  tor- 
rents, would  unite,  and  side  by  side  attack  the  Romans  the  moment 
they  appeared  before  the  city.  No  two  classes  of  errorists  are  half 
so  inimical'to  each  other,  as  they  all  are  to  *  this  sect,  which  is  every 
where  spoken  against.' 

Thus,  supposing  the  Hopkinsian  system  to  be  the  truth  of  God, 
the  causes  of  its  decline  in  one  place  and  another  are  apparent.  It 
must  ever  revive  with  the  revival  of  true  religion,  and  decline  with 
the  decay  of  vital  godliness.  To  maintain  either  is  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whose  peculiar  office  it  is  to  purify  the  hearts  of  men 
through  the  truth.  Which  leads  to  the  second  part  of  this  essay,  viz. 

SECTION  II. — To  suggest  the  reasons  there  may  be  to  expect  that  the  Hop- 
kinsian system  will  spread  and  prevail  till  it  become  universal. 

That  a  system  so  powerfully  opposed,  so  feebly  defended,  and  s< 
liable  to  decline,  should  ever  be  generally  received  among  men, 
be  considered  as  a  forlorn  hope.  But  there  are  as  many  reasons  /o 
expect  that  this  system  will  finally  prevail  and  become  universal,  as 
there  are  to  believe  that  it  is  true.  The  truth  is  great  and  will  pre- 
vail. That  this  system  is  true,  appears  from  its  being  agreeable  to 
the  dictates  of  right  reason  and  the  unbiassed  testimony  of  conscience, 
from  its  correspondence  with  universal  observation  and  experience, 
from  its  being  throughout  consistent  with  itself,  and  above  all,  from 
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its  harmonizing  with  the  language  and  tenor  of  the  sacred  scriptures 
As  this  system  is  true,  it  will  appear  more  and  more  rational,  consist- 
ent, and  scriptural,  the  more  closely  it  is  examined  and  the  better  it 
is  understood.  No  unanswerable  objection  can  ever  -be  brought 
against  it.  The  progress  of  philosophy  will  serve  to  show  the  con- 
formity of  the  leading  principles  of  Hopkinsianism  to  the  nature,  fa- 
culties, laws,  and  operations  of  the  human  mind.  The  spread  of  true 
religion,  and  the  increase  of  genuine  piety  and  virtue,  will  ever  be 
accompanied  with  a  corresponding  belief  and  love  of  the  true  sys- 
tem of  religious  sentiments. 

God  is  on  the  side  of  truth ;  and  he  is  able  to  remove  every  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  its  general  reception.  He  can  remove  igno- 
rance, prejudice,  and  unbelief  from  the  minds  of  men,  by  removing 
the  blindness  of  their  hearts.  He  has  promised,  that  in  his  own  time 
he  will  take  the  veil  from  the  hearts  of  the  nations,  and  cause  the 
knowledge  of  himself  to  cover  the  earth.  When  he  shall  fulfil  these 
great  and  precious  promises,  every  scheme  of  error,  superstition,  and 
idolatry,  which  the  imaginations  of  men  have  invented  to  gratify  the 
corrupt  affections  of  their  hearts  will  come  to  nought,  and  the  true 
system  of  religious  doctrines  and  duties  be  every  where  made  known, 
believed,  and  obeyed.  The  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  the  spiritual 
Jerusalem  shall  see  eye  to  eye.  Christians  will  again  be  of  one  ac- 
cord, and  in  obedience  to  the  injunction  of  the  apostle,  from  which 
they  never  ought  to  have  varied,  will  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  be 
perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and  the  same  judgment. 

There  are  just  as  many  reasons  to  expect  that  the  Hopkinsiun 
system,  in  the  main,  will  finally  prevail  and  pervade  the  earth,  as 
there  is  to  expect  that  the  Millennial  day  of  Zion  will  dawn  upon 
this  benighted  world.  It  was  not  preposterous  in  Dr.  Hopkins  to 
dedicate  the  treatise  on  the  Millennium,  appended  to  his  System  of 
Divinity,  to  the  Christians  who  shall  be  so  happy  as  to  dwell  upon 
the  earth  in  that  latter-day-glory  of  the  Church ;  for  though  the 
brighter  light  of  that  luminous  day  will  doubtless  reveal  some  new 
truths,  and  expose  some  minor  mistakes  in  the  Doctor's  system,  yet 
it  is  believed  that  it  will  show  the  leading  and  essential  principles  of 
that  system  to  be  founded  on  the  rock  of  eternal  truth,  which  is  for 
ever  and  immutably  one  and  the  same. 

Let  not  the  believers  and  advocates  of  this  system  then,  be  dis- 
couraged, or  faint  in  their  minds.  Though  darkness  at  present  co- 
vers the  earth,  and  still  more  gross  darkness  may  for  a  season  enve- 
lope the  people,  yet  the  light  of  the  Moon  shall  be  as  the  light  of 
the  Sun,  and  the  light  of  the  Sun  seven-fold.  Let  those  who  know 
the  truth  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  and  taking  to  themselves 
ihe  whole  armour  of  God,  wrestle  fearlessly  against  principalities, 
a*d  powers,  and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,  trusting  in  the 
great  Captain  of  their  salvation,  who  came  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  in  due  time  to  give  them  the  victory.  A*. 

And  let  all  those  who  are  in  opposition  to  the  only  true  and  scrip- 
rural  system  of  doctrine  and  duty,  know,  that  it  is  and  ever  will  be, 
'  hard  for  them  to  kick  against  the  pricks.' 

THE    END. 
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